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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Scope  of  the  Subject. — In  most  manuals  of  Geology  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is  called  Stratigraphical  Geology  because  it 
chiefly  consists  in  the  description  of  the  great  stratified  series  of 
rocks  which  make  up  the  mass  of  the  earth's  crust  It  is  some- 
times called  Historical  Geology,  because  it  should  comprise  not 
only  a  description  of  the  various  rocks  which  were  formed  during 
each  period  of  the  world's  history,  but  also  some  account  of  the 
forms  of  life  which  are  entombed  in  these  rocks,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  earth  during  each  period,  and  a  notice 
of  the  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  land  and  sea  which  took 
place  from  time  to  time  ;  all  this  should  be  made  as  complete  as 
the  imperfection  of  the  geological  documents  will  allow. 

Neither  designation  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  either  of  them 
may  be  used  so  long  as  it  is  understood  to  mean  a  geological  history 
— a  collation  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Science,  and  its  application  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  the  earth,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  earth,  from  the  earliest  time 
of  which  any  records  exist  down  to  the  time  of  human  history. 

At  present  there  are  only  a  few  limited  areas  of  the  earth's 
surface  about  which  we  have  anything  like  a  full  stratigraphical 
knowledge,  and  much  remains  to  be  learnt  even  in  the  areas  about 
which  we  know  most.  Geological  History,  therefore,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy  ;  but  enough  is  now  known  of  the  stratigraphical  geology 
of  Europe  to  make  it  possible  to  give  an  outline  of  its  geological 
history,  and  American  geologists  are  rapidly  making  it  possible  to 
do  the  same  for  North  America.  In  this  volume,  however,  we 
shall  not  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  Islands,  except 
where  our  own  records  are  deficient,  or  where  some  knowledge  of 
continental  geology  is  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  Britain. 

^  B 
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The  Succession  of  Stratified  Rocks. — The  general 
principlef}  on  which  historical  geology  is  founded  are  easily 
undento^jd,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  order  and  succession  of 
rock-grr^uj>s  is  established  will  now  be  briefly  explained.  The 
mere  succession  of  strata  in  anv  district  or  country,  however,  is 
one  thing,  and  tlie  grouping  of  such  strata  into  larger  systems, 
representing  definite  geological  periods,  is  another  thing,  and  one 
whicli  requires  consideration  from  several  points  of  view.  A 
subse^|uent  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  upon  which  divisional  lines  may  be  drawn  in 
any  establishes!  Buccesj?ion  of  rock -groups. 

The  two  principal  tests  by  which  the  relative  age  of  different 
strata  is  determined  are — (1),  Superposition  ;  (2),  Fossil  contents. 

The  conclusions  to  Ix:  drawn  from  the  superposition  of  strata  are 
explained  in  most  text-b(x>ks  of  physical  geology,  and  the  law  of 
vertical  succession  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
historical  geoU^gy  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — "  In  any  succession 
of  l)e<ls  each  one  represents  the  conditions  which  prevailed  over  a 
certain  area  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  lowest  is  the  oldest, 
the  ui)f>ermost  is  the  newest,  ami  the  i-elative  age  of  the  others  is 
indicated  by  their  relative  position."  If  the  strata  are  inclineil,  the 
riglit  order  is  ascertained  by  making  a  geological  survey  of  the 
district,  and  cr^nstnicting  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
strike  of  the  Wis. 

Again,  by  tracing  any  one  set  of  strata  horizontally  along  their 
strike  from  one  j)art  of  a  district  to  another,  wliere  perhaps  there 
are  other  rocks  of  a  different  kind,  we  obtain  a  datum  of  reference 
by  which  to  determine  whether  the  rocks  in  the  second  area  are 
newer  or  older  than  those  in  tlie  first. 

So  long  as  there  is  physical  and  geological  continuity  between 
the  different  portions  of  a  district,  i.e.  so  long  as  some  one  member 
of  a  conformable  series  of  strata  can  be  followed  continuously,  such 
a  survey  generally  affords  sufficient  data  for  ascertaining  the  relative 
position  of  the  rocks  which  occur  in  the  district,  and  for  constructing 
a  table  of  their  vertical  succession.  But  when  either  gcographic;il 
or  geological  continuity  is  interrupted — that  is,  when  a  district  or 
country  is  8<;p{iruted  from  others  of  like  structure  either  by  the  sea 
or  by  tracts  of  totally  <lifferent  rocks — then  we  must  begin  all  over 
again,  and  construct  an  independent  table  of  strata  for  the  new 
district  For  exami)le,  Wales  is  a  district  to  all  parts  of  which  one 
system  of  classification  and  nomenclature  can  be  applied.  Similar 
groups  of  rocks  occur  in  lrelan<l  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Cumberland 
on  the  other  ;  but  AVales  is  physically  separated  from  Ireland  by 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  geologically  separated  from  Cumberland  by  the 
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Triassic  plains  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  ;  hence  the  same  system 
of  nomenclature  could  not  be  used  in  the  other  districts,  the  vertical 
succession  had  to  be  determined  independently,  and  local  names 
given  to  the  different  subdivisions  in  each  district  before  they 
could  be  in  any  way  compared  with  one  another. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  when  two  such  districts  have  been  inde- 
pendently investigated,  how  are  we  to  correlate  the  two  tables  of 
strata,  and  ascertain  which  rocks  or  rock-groups  were  approxi- 
mately contemporaneous  ?  It  is  here  that  a  knowledge  of  fossils 
(Palaeontology)  comes  to  our  aid,  and  enables  us  to  identify  rocks  by 
their  fossil  contents,  so  that  strata  in  different  districts  and  of 
different  lithological  characters  may  be  included  in  the  same  natural 
group  or  system,  because  they  contain  the  same  or  closely  similar 
species  of  fossils.  This  was  the  principle  discovered  and  applied  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  who  is  often 
called  the  Father  of  British  Geology,  and  who  was  certainly  the 
founder  of  that  branch  of  the  science  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  volume. 

The  book  in  which  Smith  recorded  his  discovery  of  the  strati- 
graphical  use  of  fossils  was  entitled  Strata  identified  by  Organised 
Fossils,  and  was  published  in  1816.  He  had  previously  made 
out  the  succession  of  the  strata  which  occur  near  Bath,  and  had 
observed  that  each  well-marked  group  of  beds  contained  a  special 
assemblage  of  fossils.  As  his  acquaintance  with  English  rocks  be- 
came larger  he  noticed  that  there  was  a  similar  succession  elsewhere, 
and  thus  (in  the  words  of  his  nephew  and  biographer  ^)  "he  inferred 
that  each  of  the  separate  periods  occupied  in  the  formation  of  the 
strata  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  series  of  the  forms  of  organic 
life,  that  these  forms  characterised  those  periods,  and  that  the  differ- 
ent strata  could  be  identified  in  diflferent  localities  and  otherwise 
doubtful  cases  by  peculiar  embedded  organic  remains." 

The  experience  of  subsequent  observers  confirmed  and  established 
this  inference,  which  has  become  a  guiding  principle  in  stratigraphical 
geology.  Further  research,  moreover,  has  brought  out  the  more 
definite  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  succession  of 
life-forms,  that  species  and  genera  and  families,  and  even  whole 
orders  of  beings,  have  come  into  existence,  have  flourished,  and  have 
then  gradually  died  out,  never  to  recur.  It  is  this  non-recurrence  of 
species  which  gives  a  special  value  to  fossils  as  a  test  of  age  and  as 
a  means  of  correlation.  The  same  kind  of  rock  has  been  formed 
again  and  again  during  the  history  of  the  world,  but  when  once  a 
species  has  died  out  it  has  never  appeared  again. 

It    must   not   be    supposed,  however,  that    the  stratigraphical 
»  Memoirs  of  WUliam  Smith,  by  John  PhilUps,  F.R.S..  1844. 
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succession  of  rocks  presents  us  with  a  complete  record  of  the 
history  of  the  earth,  or  that  it  will  ever  supply  us  with  examples 
of  all  the  species  which  have  lived  upon  the  earth's  surface.  On 
the  contrary,  the  records  preserved  to  us  are  very  incomplete,  and 
many  pages  are  wanting  in  every  chapter  of  the  great  volume,  so 
that  Stratigraphical  Geology  cannot  be  defined  as  a  history  of  tJie 
earth;  it  would  be  more  correctly  described  as  scenes  from  th^ 
history  of  the  earth. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  this  "imperfection  of  the 
record"  will  be  indicated  in  the  next  chapter.  The  reader  will 
then  be  prepared  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  principles  on  which 
the  long  succession  of  formations  has  been  divided  into  systems, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  these  systems  have  been  subdivided  into 
rock-groups  of  fairly  equivalent  value.  Finally,  a  few  words  on 
the  distribution  of  species  at  the  present  day  will  explain  some 
limitations  in  the  application  of  pala^ontological  evidence,  and 
prepare  him  for  the  distinction  between  synchronism  and  homotaxis 
in  correlating  the  rock-groups  of  different  countries. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  obvious  that  some  previous 
knowledge  of  physical  geology  and  of  zoology  is  a  necessary 
preparation  to  the  study  of  Stratigraphical  Geology.  The  reader 
may  gain  the  first  from  any  elementary  manual  of  geology  or  from 
the  author's  Handbook  of  Physical  Geology  (G.  Bell  and  Sons) ;  and 
Woods's  Elementary  Paleontology  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press)  will 
furnish  him  with  a  good  introduction  to  the  pala^^ontology  of  the 
Invertebrata. 

For  the  purpose  of  convenient  reference  an  outline  of  the  general 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  here  appended,  the 
arrangement  of  the  Invertebrate  classes  being  substantially  that 
to  be  found  in  Zittel's  Palaeontology  and  in  AVoods's  Elementary 
Pakeo7itologyy  except  that  in  the  classification  of  the  Echinoderma  I 
have  followed  Messrs.  Bather  and  Gregory.  The  arrangement  of 
the  Vertebrata  is  baaed  on  that  given  in  A.  S.  Woodward's  Outlines 
of  Vertebrate  Pakeontology, 
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CHAPTER  II 

ORIGIN   AND  SUCCESSION  OF  SPECIES 

Ori^rin  of  Species. — At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  we  are  met 
by  the  question,  AVhat  is  a  species  i  Before  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  book  on  the  Origin  of  Specie^s  most  people  regarded 
a  species  as  the  result  of  a  special  creation  of  a  definite  kind  of 
plant  or  animal,  yet  all  who  studied  either  plants  or  animals 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  some  species  displayed  many  varieties, 
and  also  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  difference 
should  constitute  a  species. 

Lamarck  in  1801  was  the  first  to  propound  the  doctrine  that 
all  existing  species  are  descended  from  other  species,  but  few 
naturalists  gave  credence  to  his  views,  and  it  was  not  till  1859, 
when  Darw^in  published  his  book,  that  the  world  became  familiar 
with  such  a  doctrine. 

On  the  primary  point  of  the  appreciation  of  differences  Darwin 
remarks  {Origin  of  Species^  sixth  edition,  p.  41),  "Certainly  no 
clear  line  of  demarcation  has  yet  been  drawn  between  species 
and  sub-species — that  is,  the  forms  which  in  the  opinion  of  some 
naturalists  come  very  near  to,  but  do  not  (juite  arrive  at,  the 
rank  of  species ;  or  again  between  sub-species  and  well-marked 
\'arieties,  or  between  lesser  varieties  and  individual  differences  ; 
and  a  series  [of  specimens]  impresses  the  mind  with  the  idea  of 
an  actual  passage."  Further  on  he  says,  "From  these  remarks 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  I  look  at  the  term  species  as  one  arbitrarily 
given,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  a  set  of  individuals  closely 
resembling  each  other,  and  that  it  does  essentially  differ  from  the 
term  variety,  which  is  given  to  less  distinct  and  more  fluctuating 
forms." 

Darwin  and  Wallace  developed  their  views  about  the  same 
time,  and  both  accounted  for  the  existence  of  so  many  varieties, 
species,  and  genera  of  organisms  by  indicating  the  various  causes 
and  conditions  which  influence  all  kinds  of  organisms  and  tend  to 
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modify  their  habits,  forms,  and  members.  They  have  shown  how 
the  constant  struggle  for  existence  and  the  frequent  changes  of 
environment  may  have  developed  or  have  increased  a  tendency 
to  variation,  and  how  this  variation  results  in  the  formation  of 
varieties  and  species.  Natural  selection  (or  the  selective  action 
of  natural  processes)  results  also  in  the  extinction  of  many  forms 
and  in  the  surv'ival  of  a  few — namely,  of  those  few  which  are  the 
most  capable  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  more  rigorous 
and  changed  conditions  of  existence.  This  is  called  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest."  It  is  by  the  infinite  repetition  of  these  processes 
that  species  which  are  now  widely  different  may  have  been  evolved 
from  a  common  ancestor. 

Another  consequence  of  natural  selection  is  the  preservation  of 
those  varieties  and  species  which  chance  to  possess  peculiarities 
that  are  useful  to  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Thus  as 
Darwin  says  {op,  cit.  p.  103),  "it  leads  to  the  improvement  of  each 
creature  in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  life, 
and  consequently  in  most  cases  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  an 
advance  in  organisation."  In  other  words,  it  leads  to  the  evolution 
of  higher  and  higher  forms  of  life. 

Now   if   the   descendants   of   varieties   mav   become   different 

m 

species,  and  if  the  descendants  of  different  species  may  in  course 
of  time  become  so  differentiated  that  most  naturalists  would  rank 
them  as  different  genera,  and  if  this  process  has  been  going  on 
during  the  whole  of  geological  time,  since  the  world  first  became 
fit  to  support  life  ;  then  we  might  expect  that  the  successive 
assemblages*  of  fossils  preserved  for  us  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  would  furnish  us  with  a  long  succession  of  links  between  one 
species  and  another,  and  would  connect  the  generic  forms  of  the 
present  with  those  which  have  long  been  extinct  Unfortunately, 
however,  though  many  such  links  have  been  found,  and  though 
more  come  to  light  every  year,  so  that  the  genealogy  of  many 
genera  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  yet  there  are  reasons  why 
we  can  never  hope  to  find  all  the  links  in  the  chain. 

Imperfection  of  the  GteolofiricaJ  Record. — That  the 
truth  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  cannot  at  once  be 
proved,  and  the  complete  genealogy  of  modern  genera  be  constructed 
from  the  records  of  the  past,  is  due  to  the  imperfection  of  that  very 
geological  record  which  would  otherwise  contain  the  obvious  proof 
or  refutation  of  the  hypothesis.  This  imperfection  results  from 
two  causes,  (1)  the  conditions  which  limit  the  entombment  and 
preservation  of  organic  remains,  (2)  the  frequent  erosion  and 
destruction  of  the  dejwsits  in  which  they  have  been  buried. 

1.  Conditiom  of  Entombment, — If  we  consider  the  manner  in 
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which  deposits  are  now  taking  place,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
preservation  of  many  kinds  of  organic  remains  in  these  deposits  is 
likely  to  be  an  exceptional  aud  accidental  occurrence.  Deposition 
of  sediment  is  not  an  uninterrupted  process  likely  to  ensure  the 
conservation  of  specimens  of  the  greater  number  of  plants  and 
animals  living  at  any  one  time,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  so 
discontinuous  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  any  fauna  or  flora 
would  be  entombed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  permanently  preserved, 
either  in  terrestrial  or  marine  deposits. 

On  land,  generations  of  animals  may  die  and  moulder  away, 
shells,  bones,  and  all,  without  any  remains  being  transported  to 
places  where  deposits  are  accumulating.  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  remarks 
that  in  South  Africa  "no  organic  matter  lasts  very  long  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  even  the  skull  and  leg  bones  of  an 
elephant  would,  I  think,  crumble  to  dust  and  absolutely  disappear 
in  less  than  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  animaPs  death."  ^ 
In  some  countries  where  the  climate  is  very  dry  they  last 
more  than  fifteen  years,  but  still  ultimately  decay  and  crumble 
into  dust. 

Of  the  larger  land  animals  a  few  are  occasionally  buried  in  bogs 
or  drowned  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  still  fewer  are  carried  down 
by  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  animals  which  live  in  fresh  water  and 
the  leaves  of  plants  stand  a  better  chance  of  preservation  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits  are 
being  formed  ;  but  these  purely  freshwater  beds  occupy  but  small 
areas,  and  are  particularly  liable  to  subsecjuent  destruction,  so  that 
as  a  rule  our  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  fauna  of 
any  i)eriod  is  derived  from  the  specimens  which  were  carried  down 
the  streams  during  floods,  and  were  buried  in  the  estuarine  deposits 
at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers. 

The  creatures  which  inhabit  the  sea  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  preserved  as  fossils,  since  deposits  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  constantly  being  formed  over  large  areas  of  the  sea -bottom, 
especially  where  subsidence  is  in  progress.  Yet  even  among  marine 
forms  of  life  there  are  many  which  would  only  rarely  be  entombed  ; 
those  animals,  for  instance,  which  live  on  rocky  shores  and  in  clear 
water  would  not  be  preserved  except  where  deposits  of  limestone 
were  in  process  of  formation.  The  majority  of  the  creatures 
embedded  would  be  those  which  lived  on  sandy  and  muddy 
bottoms,  together  with  some  of  the  free -swimming  forms  which 
moved  through  the  water  above. 

Lastly,  of  the  creatures  so  embedded  only  a  small  proportion 
would  ultimately  remain  ;   those,  namely,  which   possessed   hard 

^  Spori  and  Travel,  by  F.  C.  Selous,  1900,  p.  156. 
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structures  capable  of  fossilisation  after  the  softer  parts  had  decayed 
and  disappeared.  The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  which 
kinds  of  animals,  out  of  all  those  which  live  in  the  sea,  would  be 
likely  to  leave  memorials  behind  them  and  which  would  perish 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  existence. 


Sub-kingdoms. 
Protozoa. 

Porifera. 


Goelenterata. 

Echinoderma. 
Vermes. 
Anthropodo. 
Molluscoida. 

MoUusca. 

Vertebra  ta. 


Groups  with  Hard  Structures. 

SForaminifera. 
Radiolaria. 
Silicispongife. 
Galcisi)ongiie. 
''  Sertularida. 
Hydrocorallina. 
Graptolitoida. 
Stromatoporoidea. 
Madreporaria. 
Some  Alcyonaria. 


All  classes, 
r  Tubicola  and    the    homy 
\     jaws  of  Nereids. 

All  classes. 
/  Bryozoa. 
\  Brachiopoda. 

Lamellibranchia. 

Scapho]>oda. 

Gastropoda  except 

,  Cephalopoda  except 

/  Teeth,  bones,  and 
\     scales  of  all  kinds. 


Perishable  Groupe. 

Flagellata. 

Infusoria. 

Myxospongise. 

Ceratospongiie. 

Hydroiua  (except 
Sertularida). 

Siphonophora. 

Discophora. 

Actiniaria. 

Alcyonaria  (some). 

Ctenophora. 

None. 
/  Hirudinea. 
\  Oligochteta. 


Nudibranchiata. 
some  Cuttle-fish. 

Tunicata. 


But  although  all  the  classes  of  creatures  entered  in  the  second 
column  possess  hard  parts  which  are  capable  of  preservation,  it 
does  not  follow  that  these  are  always  preserved.  Their  conversion 
into  fossils  depends  partly  on  the  solidity  and  character  of  the 
substance  of  which  the  hard  parts  are  composed,  and  partly  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  remains  are  covered  up  and  embedded  in 
sediment.  Lastly,  their  final  preservation  as  fossils  depends  upon 
the  conditions  to  which  the  embedding  rock  is  subsequently  ex- 
posed, upon  its  conservation  or  destruction. 

The  remains  of  those  creatures  which  live  in  deep  water  or  over 
deep  water,  such  as  many  Foraminifera,  Radiolaria,  siliceous  sponges, 
and  pteropods,  have  such  delicate  tests  and  spicules  that  they  often 
fall  to  pieces  and  become  mere  debris  before  they  can  be  embedded 
in  sediment ;  for  in  deep  water  the  accumulation  of  sediment  is 
usually  a  very  slow  process.  The  thin  shells  of  the  Kadiolaria 
and  the  Pteropoda  are  especially  liable  to  rapid  disintegration,  and 
consequently  they  are  rare  as  fossils,  although  they  are  known  to 
have  existed  from  very  early  times. 
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Subsequent  Removal  of  Organic  Heniains, — The  proportion  of 
those  remains  which  would  otherwise  be  preserved  is  further 
diminished  by  the  subsequent  destruction  of  some  of  theDi 
by  the  action  of  percolating  water.  All  water  which  percolates 
downward  from  terrestrial  surfaces  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  such 
carbonated  water  attacks  and  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime,  and  also 
that  form  of  silica  which  enters  into  organic  structures.  Hence 
all  such  embedded  remains  are  liable  to  solution  and  removal 
under  certain  circumstances. 

So  long  as  the  deposit  containing  embedded  organisms  remains 
below  the  sea  in  which  it  w^as  formed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
changes  which  take  place  are  slight  and  gradual.  It  is  when  the 
fossiliferous  deposit  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  is 
added  to  the  dry  land  that  changes  are  apt  to  take  place.  Even 
then,  if  the  rock  has  formed  part  of  a  thick  series  deposited  during 
a  long  period  of  subsidence,  and  has  remained  buried  beneath 
others  for  some  time  before  the  whole  mass  is  raised  to  form 
land,  most  of  the  fossils  in  it  are  likely  to  be  preserved,  for  the 
rock  becomes  consolidated  and  remains  saturated  with  saline  water, 
which  probably  contains  as  much  carbonate  of  lime  as  it  is  capable 
of  holding  in  solution  under  such  conditions.  Many  fossils  exhibit 
changes  of  structure  which  have  very  probably  been  effected  during 
upheaval  and  while  the  rock  was  in  a  water-soaked  condition  ; 
thus  the  substance  of  shells  is  frequently  converted  into  crystalline 
calcite,  and  in  other  cases  the  calcareous  shell  is  replaced  by 
chalcedonic  silica. 

Those  parts  of  a  formation,  however,  which  come  to  form  the 
surface  portions  of  newly-raised  land,  i.e.  those  parts  which  are 
raised  above  the  lowest  summer  level  of  saturation,  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  percolating  water,  with  the  result  that  many  shells 
are  dissolved,  lea\'ing  only  the  hollows  in  which  they  lay.  These 
hollow  spaces  may  remain  empty  or  they  may  be  filled  subse- 
quently with  infiltrated  mineral  matter,  or  if  disturbances  take 
place  before  the  final  consolidation  of  the  rock,  the  internal  cast 
may  be  squeezed  on  to  the  external  impression  of  the  shell  and 
receive  an  impress  of  its  ornamentation.  In  any  of  these  cases 
some  record  of  the  original  organism  remains,  but  if  the  rock 
material  is  a  loose  sand  or  other  very  soft  kind  of  sediment  all 
trace  of  the  organism  may  be  destroyed. 

With  regard  to  the  durability  of  the  original  shell  much 
depends  on  its  original  mineral  composition.  In  some  shells  and 
tests  the  carbonate  of  lime  consists  of  the  variety  known  as  calcitef 
while  in  others  it  has  the  structure  of  niragonite,  and  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  arragonite  is  much  less  stable  than  calcite. 
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It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sorby^  that  shells  composed  of 
arragonite  disappeared  much  faster  than  the  calcite  shells  when 
both  were  exposed  to  carbonated  waters,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  creatures  which  possess  hard  calcareous  structures  can  be 
separated  into  two  sets  according  to  the  nature  of  the  calcareous 
substance.     These  two  sets  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Calcltic  Structures.  Arragonite  Structures. 

Foraminifera.  Calcareous  sponges. 

Echinodermata.  Actinozoa  (corals,  etc.) 

Annelida.  Lamellibranchia    (except    Oysters, 
Most  Bryozoa.  Pectcns,  and  the  outer  layer  of 

Brachiopoda.  Spondylus,  Pinna,  and  Mytilus. 

Oysters  and  Pectens.  Gastropoda  (with  a  few  exceptions). 

Crustacea.  Cephalopoda. 

Professor  P.  F.  Kendall  has  also  made  observations  and  experiments 
which  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Sorby.^  He  has  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Coralline  Crag  of  Aldeburgh  some  fossils  remain  perfect,  while  of 
others  there  are  only  casts,  and  that  the  casts  are  without  exception 
of  arragonite  shells,  while  the  former  are  calcitic  structures,  such 
as  Bryozoa,  Echinoderms,  Serpulaj,  Brachiopoda,  and  the  bivalve 
MoUuscan  genera,  Anomia,  Ostrea,  Pecten,  Limaj  and  Pinna;  with 
the  latter,  however,  occurred  the  Gastropod  shell  Scalaria,  which  he 
thought  must  be  calcitic,  an  inference  which  subsequent  experiment 
proved  to  be  correct. 

Destruction  of  Fossiliferous  Deposits. — There  is  another  set  of 
agencies  which  contribute  to  render  the  geological  record  a  very 
imperfect  one.  When  any  mass  of  marine  deposit  is  raised  into 
land,  there  is  not  only  an  absence  of  deposition,  but  there  commences 
an  actual  destruction  of  the  records  previously  accumulated.  In 
the  first  place,  as  the  rising  deposit  j)asses  througli  the  plane  of  the 
sea-level,  it  is  exposed  to  the  erosion  of  the  waves,  and  if  the  latest 
deposits  are  not  very  thick,  and  the  process  of  elevation  is  not 
very  rapid,  the  probability  is  that  only  small  portions  will  escape 
destruction.  These  portions  will  remain  for  a  time  as  plains,  marsh 
lands,  and  raised  beaches  ;  but  as  elevation  continues,  they  will  be 
brought  gradually  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies, 
and  exposed  to  continual  wear  and  tear  so  long  as  they  remain 
above  the  sea. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  only  deposits  of  considerable  thickness 
mil  survive  the  attacks  of  destructive  agencies,  and  remain  to  form 
a  permanent  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  but  thick  deposits  cannot 
be  accumulated  in  shallow  seas,  which  are  the  most  favourable  to  life, 

*  Quart.  Joum.  i.itd.  Soc.  vol.  xxxv.  (1879),  Pres.  Address. 
*  Oeol.  Mag,  2nd  Dec.  vol.  x.  p.  497. 
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so  long  as  the  sea-bed  remains  stationary  or  is  being  elevated. 
Thick  formations  can  only  be  accumulated  in  areas  where  constant 
subsidence  has  been  in  progress,  or  where  the  shore  originally 
shelved  rapidly  into  deep  water,  as  oflf  the  coast  of  the  Riviera. 
In  the  latter  case  the  sediment  will  be  rapidly  accumulated,  and 
will  not  contain  so  many  or  such  varied  forms  of  life ;  but  under 
the  former  conditions,  if  the  supply  of  sediment  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  sea  shallow  and  to  embed  the  organic  remains,  a  formation 
rich  in  fossils,  and  thick  enough,  when  upraised,  to  resist  erosion, 
would  be  formed.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  with  Darwin, 
"  that  nearly  all  our  ancient  formations,  which  are  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  thickness  rich  in  fossils,  have  thus  been  formed 
during  subsidence."  ^ 

This  conclusion  that  most  of  our  great  fossil-bearing  formations 
have  been  deposited  during  subsidence  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  question  before  us,  viz.  whether  the  rocks  are  likely  to  con- 
tain the  remains  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  species,  or  whether 
the  record  is  more  or  less  incomplete  ;  for,  as  Darwin  remarks  : — 

"  During  periods  of  elevation  the  area  of  the  land  and  of  the 
adjoining  shoal  parts  of  the  sea  will  be  increased,  and  new  stations 
will  often  be  formed — all  circumstances  favourable,  as  previously 
explained,  for  the  formation  of  new  varieties  and  species;  but 
during  such  periods  there  will  generally  be  a  blank  in  the 
geological  record.  On  the  other  hand,  during  subsidence  the 
inhabited  area  and  number  of  inhabitants  will  decrease  (excepting 
on  the  shores  of  a  continent  when  first  broken  up  into  an  archi- 
pelago), and  consequently  during  subsidence,  though  there  will  be 
much  extinction,  few  new  varieties  or  species  will  be  formed  ; 
and  it  is  during  these  very  periods  of  subsidence  that  the  deposits 
which  are  richest  in  fossils  have  been  accumulated."  - 

Succession  of  Life-forms. — From  the  considerations  above 
mentioned  it  will  be  seen  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  all  the 
transitional  forms  which,  if  the  theory  of  evolution  be  correct, 
must  have  connected  one  species  with  another,  and  have  linked 
together  all  the  past  and  present  species  of  any  one  genus  into 
one  long  chain  of  life.  All  that  we  can  hope  to  find  are  certain 
cases  where  so  large  a  number  of  closely-allied  species  and  varieties 
have  been  preserved  as  to  furnish  us  with  strong  evidence  of  their 
having  been  links  in  such  a  chain. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  well-established  generalisations  from 
palseontological  facts  which  lead  to  a  very  significant  inference  ; 
these  considerations  are  (1)  that  the  assemblage  of  fossils  found  in 

^  Origin  of  Species,  sixth  edition,  p.  273. 
^  Op,  dt,  p.  275. 
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any  formation  has  a  general  character  intermediate  between  the 
assemblages  above  and  below  ;  and  (2)  that  the  fossils  from  two 
consecutive  formations  are  far  more  closely  related  to  each  other 
than  the  fossils  from  two  more  remote  formations.  Commenting 
on  these  Darwin  observes  :  ^  "  On  the  theory  of  descent,  the  full 
meaning  of  the  fossil  remains  from  closely  consecutive  formations 
being  closely  related,  though  ranked  as  distinct  species,  is  obvious. 
As  the  accumulation  of  each  formation  has  often  been  interrupted, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  in  any  one,  or  in  any  two,  formations 
all  the  intermediate  varieties  between  the  species  which  occurred 
at  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  those  formations  ;  but  we 
ought  to  find,  after  intervals  very  long  as  measured  by  years,  but 
only  moderately  long  as  measured  geologically,  closely  allied 
forms,  or,  as  they  have  been  called  by  some  authors,  representative 
species  ;  and  these  assuredly  we  do  find..  We  find,  in  short,  such 
evidence  of  the  slow  and  scarcely  sensible  mutations  of  specific 
forms  as  we  have  the  right  to  expect." 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  imperfection  of  the  recor<l,  the  known 
succession  of  life-forms  does  give  very  gi*eat  support  to  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Every  succeeding  fossil  assemblage  contains  not 
only  a  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  forms,  but  also  some 
which  are  distinctly  more  specialised  and  more  advanced  in 
organisation.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  many  of  the  more 
ancient  forms  of  life  were  what  are  termed  "  comprehensive  types," 
i.e.  types  which  combine  the  structural  characters  of  two  or  more 
diff'erent  orders  or  classes  of  creatures,  which  are  now  completely 
differentiated  from  each  other.  In  many  cases  also  ancient  animals 
resemble  the  embryos  of  the  more  recent  animals  belonging  to  the 
same  classes. 

Bevond  all  this  there  can  be  traced  a  distinct  and  decided 
progress  in  the  types  of  life  as  we  ascend  the  geological  scale. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  earliest  fauna  yet  known  we  start  with  a 
number  of  more  or  less  specialised  invertebrate  types,  but  the 
more  highly  organised  orders  of  Gastropods,  Cephaloj)ods,  Crustacea, 
and  Echinoderms  do  not  appear  till  later  periods  ;  Fish  are  not 
known  earlier  than  Silurian  times  ;  Amphibia  commence  in  the 
Carlx)niferous ;  Reptiles  in  the  Permian  and  Trias  ;  Birds  in  the 
Jurassic ;  jSIammals  of  low  organisation  in  the  Trias ;  higher 
Mammals,  including  Lemurs,  appear  in  the  Eocene,  but  true 
monkeys  are  not  yet  known  from  beds  of  greater  age  than  the 
Miocene. 

*  Ojf,  cit.  sixth  edition,  p.  307. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   CLASSIFICATION   OF  ROCK-GROUPS 

As  soon  OS  it  was  recognised  that  the  rocks  which  compose  the 
earth's  crust  were  not  a  mere  congeries  of  rock -masses  without 
order  or  sequence,  but  that  when  properly  interpreted  they 
arranged  themselves  in  an  orderly  succession  of  formations,  then  it 
was  seen  to  be  necessary  that  names  should  be  given  to  all  parts  of 
this  wonderful  succession  of  stratified  deposits. 

The  history  which  can  be  read  from  the  "  records  of  the  rocks  " 
is  a  very  long  one,  although,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  history.  Every  natural  region  of  the  earth's 
surface  has  its  own  geological  history,  but  the  same  great  periods 
of  time  can  be  recognised  in  alL  Geological  history,  like  human 
history,  has  its  early  or  pristine  times,  its  mediseval  times,  and  its 
later  or  more  modem  times ;  it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  consist  of 
several  volumes,  and  of  course  each  of  these  volumes  consists  of 
several  chapters  dealing  with  so  many  successive  periods. 

Stratigraphical  nomenclature  is  not  very  satisfactory,  for  it  has 
been  gradually  developed  in  a  synthetic  manner,  and  is  not  the 
consistent  and  harmonious  arrangement  which  it  might  have  been 
bad  the  older  geologists  possessed  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
rocks.  In  early  days  the  greater  rock-groups  were  generally  called 
formations;  thus  we  read  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation,  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  formation,  the  Carboniferous  formation,  and 
the  Chalk  formation.  Afterwards,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  fossil 
contents  increased,  the  relative  time- values  of  these  formations  were 
better  understood,  and  some  of  them  were  united  with  others  to 
form  systems ;  but  the  number  of  such  systems  was  not  fixed,  nor 
did  any  definite  idea  exist  as  to  what  entitled  a  series  of  rocks  to 
rank  as  a  system.  There  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  but  doubtless  agreement  will  ultimately  be  attained. 

It  was  also  early  perceived  that  the  older  formations  differed 
very  greatly  from  the  later  deposits  both  in  mineral  characters  and 
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in  fossil  contents.  It  was  noticed  that  the  oldest  rocks  were 
generally  crystalline  schists,  that  the  next  oldest  were  more  or 
less  altered  and  indurated,  while  the  later  were  often  soft  and 
clearly  stratified,  and  the  most  recent  were  usually  loose  and 
unconsolidated.  Hence  Werner  in  Germany  used  names  which 
may  be  translated  as  equivalent  to  primitive^  irarmtion,  dratifi€dj 
and  alluvial  rocks,  and  the  French  introduced  the  more  convenient 
terms  Primary ,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  divisions. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  rocks  l)elonging  to  these  eras  of  time 
differed  essentially  in  their  original  nature  and  mode  of  formation. 
Subsequent  investigation  proved  this  idea  to  be  an  error,  and  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  consequently  proposed  another  set  of  names  for  the 
eras  based  on  palieontological  facts,  namely.  Palaeozoic,  Mcsozoic,  and 
Ccenozoic,  signifying  respectively  times  of  ancient,  middle,  and 
recent  life.  The  two  former  of  these  have  been  very  generally 
adopted,  but  Tertiary  is  still  preferred  to  Caenozoic,  and  thei-e  is 
no  reason  noAv  why  its  correlatives.  Primary  and  Secondary,  should 
not  be  employed  as  time -words,  instead  of  the  more  cumbrous 
Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic. 

Professor  E.  Forbes  thought  that  the  faunas  of  the  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  had  so  great  an  affinity  that  the  whole  succession  was 
more  naturally  divisible  into  two  eras,  which  he  termed  Palaeozoic 
and  Neozoic.  No  doubt  this  is  strictly  correct,  but  the  triple 
division  has  been  found  very  convenient  in  Europe,  and  is  more 
generally  adopted. 

Since  these  terms  were  proposed,  however,  a  series  of  stratified 
rocks  have  been  discovered  below  those  which  were  called  Primary 
or  Pala*ozoic,  and  for  these  several  names  have  been  proposed.  Of 
these  Pre-Cambrian  is  the  l)e8t,  for  Archman  has  been  used  in  a 
restricted  sense,  and  the  othei-s,  Azoic  and  Eozoic,  are  founded  on 
the  respective  assumptions  (1)  that  they  contain  no  organic  remains, 
(2)  that  they  contain  the  relics  of  the  first  dawn  of  life  in  the 
world.  Such  small  traces  of  life  as  have  been  discovered  in  these 
rocks  do  not  suggest  anything  very  different  from  that  of  Palaeozoic 
time,  but  they  may  for  the  pi'esent  be  termed  Pre-Cambrian  or 
Eozoic.^ 

In  the  following  table  of  systems  the  oldest  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  and  the  newest  at  the  top  to  indicate  their  natural  super- 
position and  order  in  the  chronological  scale. 

^  Professor  Lapworth  divides  the  Palaeozoic  series  into  an  older  and  a  newer 
division,  which  he  terms  Protozoic  and  Deutozoic  respectively,  but  if  these 
names  are  nsed,  the  Secondary  era  should  become  the  TrUozoic  and  the  Tertiary 
the  Tetartozoic,  The  term  Quaternary  I  regard  as  superfluous  and  misleading, 
and  it  will  not  be  used  in  this  book. 
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Hy&tt^tns. 

Eras. 

Pleistocene,  Pliocene, 

and  Miocene 

■Tertiary  or  Ceenozoic   ^  _ 

Oligoceue  and  Eocene 

►25 
0 

Cretaceous 

■l 

Jurassic 

-Secondary  or  Mesozoic    2. 

Triassic 

• 

Permian 

^ 

Carboniferous 

Devonian  and  Old  Red 

Sandstone 

►Primary  or  Palseozoic. 

Silurian 

Ordovician 

Cambrian 

Longmyndian 
Uriconian 
Torridonian 
Lewisian 

-Pre-Cambrian  or  Eozoic 

Nomenclature. — With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  Rystems 
in  the  above  table  some  explanation  is  required.  Such  names  as 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  Carboniferous,  and  Cretaceous  are  used  in  a 
far  wider  sense  than  their  mere  lithological  signification.  These 
names  were  originally  given  to  certain  British  formations,  in  which 
the  most  conspicuous  elements  were  respectively  red  sandstone, 
beds  of  coal,  and  chalk ;  but  they  liave  since  acquired  a  chrono- 
logical meaning,  and  are  used  as  systematic  names  for  the  periods 
of  time  during  which  the  rocks  were  formed.  Some  of  them  have 
also  been  adopte^l  in  other  countries  for  rock-groups,  which  occujiy 
the  same  relative  place  in  the  geological  succession. 

The  Cretaceous  system  then  includes,  not  only  the  Chalk,  but 
also  the  beds  of  sand  and  clay  which  underlie  it,  and  contain  a 
similar  assemblage  of  genera  and  species.  Moreover,  the  Cretaceous 
Bystem  includes  not  only  the  Ciialk  and  its  associated  beds  in 
Europe,  but  all  the  rocks  which  were  formed  during  the  same 
period  of  the  earth's  history.  Elsewhere,  therefore,  as  in  North 
America,  the  system  may  consist  of  sandstones,  .shales,  and  coal- 
seams  without  a  bed  of  real  chalk  in  it. 

So  the  Carboniferous  system  means  that  system  of  strata  of 
which  the  British  Coal-measures  form  an  integi*al  part,  but  which 
includes  several  other  rock-groups,  all  united  by  a  community  of 
fossils.  It  is  these  fossils,  and  not  the  occurrence  of  coal-seams, 
which  are  the  criterion  of  the  so-called  Carboniferous  period,  for, 
as  above  mentioned,  in  America  tliere  are  coals  of  Cretaceous  age. 
In  the  same  way,  when  we  speak  of  the  Cai'boniferous  Limestone 
series,  we  do  not  mean  a  group  which  everywhere  consists  of  lime- 
stone, but  one  to  which  the  great  Carboniferous  Limestone  belongs; 
when  traced  northward  through  England,  this  limestone  is  found 
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to  split  lip  into  separate  beds,  which  finally  become  subordinate  to 
thick  masses  of  sandstone  and  shale. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  a  particularly  awkward  and  unsatis- 
factory name  for  an  important  group  of  rocks.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
freshwater  or  estuarine  equivalent  of  the  Devonian,  and  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  a  series  in  which  red  sandstones  predominated,  and 
waa  called  old  because  it  lay  beneath  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  above 
which  came  another  group  of  similar  red  sandstones.  The  latter 
were  formerly  termed  New  Red  Sandstone,  but  this  name  has 
been  superseded  by  a  less  cumbrous  nomenclature,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  "  Old  Red  Sandstone  "  also  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a 
better  name.  As  Jukes  observed  forty  years  ago,^  "  it  is  avowedly 
a  provisional  designation,  just  exactly  as  the  names  of  all  the  great 
groups  of  stratified  rocks  are  provisional  Tliey  are  temporary  names 
adopted  for  present  purposes,  and  have  grown  into  use,  and  will 
continue  to  be  used  until  they  are  superseded  by  more  appropriate 
terms,  which  increasing  knowledge  only  can  show  to  be  more 
appropriate." 

In  many  respects  those  names  which  have  a  geographical  or 
historical  origin  are  the  most  satisfactory — names  taken  from  those 
of  towns,  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  provinces,  or  the  ancient  races 
which  inhabited  such  provinces  ;  as  Jurassic  (from  the  Jura  range), 
Devonian  (from  the  county  of  Devon),  Cambrian  (from  the  Roman 
name  of  North  Wales),  Silurian  (from  the  tribe  of  the  Silures). 
These  will  probably  remain  as  permanent  names  for  systems  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Definition  and  Delimitation  of  Systems. — The  number 
of  systems  into  which  the  geological  series  should  be  divided,  and 
the  horizons  at  which  the  planes  of  separation  are  placed,  are  points 
requiring  some  consideration,  because  they  involve  certain  principles 
of  classification.  The  divisional  lines  are  generally  drawn  where 
natural  breaks  occur,  either  in  the  sequence  of  the  strata  themselves, 
or  in  the  succession  of  fossil  species  which  they  contain.  Such 
breaks  are  therefore  of  two  kinds,  (1)  Stratigraphical,  (2)  PalaBonto- 
logical. 

1.  Stratigraphical  Breals. — The  nature  of  stratigraphical  breaks 
or  unconformities  is  explained  in  all  handbooks  of  physical  geologj^ 
and  in  the  present  connection  we  have  to  deal  only  with  their 
relative  importance  and  value  in  classification.  The  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  measure  of  any  unconformity  is  the  thickness  of 
strata  which  were  deposited  in  other  areas  during  the  time  repre- 
sented by  the  gap  between  the  two  unconformable  formations. 

It  is  not  every  unconfornuty  which  is  of  sufllicient  importance 
*  Manual  of  Geology ^  second  edition,  1862,  p.  429. 
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to  form  a  plane  of  division  between  two  systema.  Thus  there  is 
unconformity  in  England  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Triassic 
system,  and  there  is  an  unconformity  between  the  Inferior  Oolite 
and  the  Qreat  Oolite  series  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but  in  each  case  the 
beds  above  and  below  the  break  are  included  in  the  same  system  on 
palscontological  grounds. 

A  break  which  is  represented  elsewhere  by  several  thousand 
feet  of  rock  implies  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  and  being 
always  accompanied  by  a  great  change  in  the  fossils,  might  be  taken 
as  a  line  of  division  between  tAvo  systems.  But  if  systems  were  to 
be  rigidly  limited  by  physical  unconformities,  and  defined  as  a 
series  of  beds  formed  during  a  complete  oscillation  of  downward 
and  upwaKl  movement,  the  classification  of  the  rocks  in  one  area 
will  break  down  when  applied  to  those  of  other  districts,  because 
the  gaps  will  occur  at  different  horizons  in  different  areas.  Thus 
in  Britain  alone  three  different  classifications  at  least  would  be 
required  for  the  Primary  rocks,  as  the  following  columns  will  show, 
a being  taken  to  mean  a  break  or  unconformity. 


Wales. 
Carl>oniferou8. 
Upper  O.R.S. 
Middle  O.R.S. 
Lower  O.R.S. 
Silurian. 


Scot  land. 

Carboniferous. 
Upper  O.R.S. 


Ireland. 
Carboniferous. 
Upper  O.R.S. 


Ordovician. 
Cambrian. 


Lower  O.R.S. 
Silurian. 

Ordovician. 


Lower  O.R.S. 

Silurisin. 


Ordovician. 


Cambrian. 


Cambrian. 


Thus,  if  we  adopted  the  arrangement  warranted  by  the  strati- 
graphical  breaks  which  occur  in  Wales,  we  should  have  two  separate 
systems,  and  two  only,  for  there  is  a  general  conformity  between 
the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician,  and  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous.  In  Scotland,  however,  there  are  two  breaks,  one 
between  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician,  and  another  between  the 
two  members  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  so  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  recognise  three  separate  systems.  Again,  if  we  pass 
into  Ireland,  we  find  no  less  than  three  breaks  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  which  would  involve  a  further  remodelling  of  the 
classification. 

As  in  this  case,  so  also  in  others,  a  classification  founded  on 
physical  breaks  may  be  conveniently  used  for  a  limited  district, 
and  until  further  knowledge  is  acquired  ;  but  the  breaks  in  tlic 
succession  are  certain  to  be  tilled  up  elsewhere  by  transitional  beds, 
and  as  these  may  be  of  systematic  value,  we  must  always  be 
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prepared  for  the  possible  intercalation  of  another  system  between 
any  two  groups  that  ai-e  divided  by  a  decided  unconformity.^ 

In  brief,  it  must  be  admitted  that  unconformities  are  yeological 
accidenU^  and  if  our  classification  and  nomenclature  are  to  be 
applicable  to  any  large  section  of  the  earth^s  crust,  tliey  must  be 
based,  not  on  stratigraphical,  but  on  pal^eoutological  facts.  The 
Ordovician,  Devonian,  and  Jurassic  are  systems  so  established  ;  and, 
in  process  of  time,  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more  and  more 
complete,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  systems  will  be  finally 
determined  in  the  same  manner.  They  will  always  be  more  or  less 
arbitrary  divisions,  since  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  what  number  of 
peculiar  genera  would  entitle  a  series  of  beds  to  the  rank  of  a 
system  ;  but  a  general  agreement  will  doubtless  be  reached  in  time. 
Meanwhile  the  student  will  do  well  to  regard  our  present  classificii- 
tion  as  provisional,  and  to  remember  that,  though  divisional  lines 
must  be  dra^Ti  somewhere,  passage  beds  and  transition  groups  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  nature. 

2.  PalcconioUxjical  Eindeyn^c. — But  although  we  must  rely  mainly 
on  palaiontological  evidence  in  separating  one  system  from  another,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  every  sudden  change  of  fauna  is  to  be 
taken  as  introducing  a  new  system,  or  that  such  a  change  always 
indicates  a  period  of  non-dej)08ition,  and  therefore  a  greater  or  less 
break  in  the  succession  ;  unless  this  coincides  with  a  physical  break 
or  unconformity,  the  mere  fact  of  such  a  change  does  not  necessarily 
proA'e  any  great  lapse  of  time.  The  change  may  be  caused  in 
several  ways,  either  by  rapid  depression,  by  a  sudden  immigration 
of  new  forms,  or  by  elevation  with  or  without  continuous  deposition. 

It  is  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  rapid  depression,  causing  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  removing  the 
area  farther  away  from  the  coast  line,  Avould  produce  what  has  been 
termed  a  pakeontological  break  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time,  and  without  any  discontinuity  of  deposit.  The  beds  below  a 
certain  jdane  would  embed  the  remains  of  a  shore  fauna,  while 
those  above  it  would  contain  a  deep-water  assemblage,  which  might 
be  very  different  even  if  the  deposits  were  of  similar  lithological 
character.  Depression,  by  the  sul.»mergence  of  l.)arriers,  may  also 
cause  much  more  extensive  changes  ;  Ave  have  only  to  consider 
what  would  result  from  the  submergence  of  certain  existent 
isthmuses,  such  as  those  of  Panama  and  Suez,  to  realise  what  must 
have  repeatedly  hapixined  in  the  past.  The  balance  of  life  in  both 
provinces  would  be  altogether  disturbed  Jind  upset,  resulting  in  the 

'  The  student  can  read  with  a«lvr»iitagc  IVofcssor  Lapworth's  article  on 
the  **Ciussilication  of  the  Lower  Paloeozoic  Rocks"  iu  the  OeoiDjical  Matjazine^ 
Dec.  2,  voL  vi.  p.  1  (1879). 
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extinction  of  some  forms,  the  interraigration  of  others,  and  the 
development  of  some  new  varieties  and  species. 

Moreover,  an  alteration  in  the  physical  geography  of  one  area 
may  indirectly,  but  very  greatly,  aifect  the  climate  and  life  of 
another  distant  area  ;  thus,  if  the  isthmus  of  Panama  were  now  to 
be  submerged,  the  Gulf  Stream  would  probably  be  diverted  from  its 
present  course,  and  the  result  would  be  an  immediate  refrigeration 
of  the  British  climate  and  a  consequent  immigration  of  Boreal  and 
Arctic  species  into  the  Celtic  province.  Conversely,  if  after  some 
length  of  time  the  barrier  were  again  upraised,  and  the  warm 
current  again  deflected  into  its  present  course,  the  climate  would  be 
ameliorated,  Boreal  forms  would  disappear,  and  a  more  southern 
assemblage  would  once  more  occupy  the  area. 

Elevation  of  the  sea-bottom  will  produce  similar  direct  changes 
to  those  caused  by  depression  ;  a  deep-sea  area,  where  deposition 
has  been  very  slow,  may  by  elevation  be  brought  nearer  to  a  coast 
line,  and  beds  containing  a  deep-sea  fauna  may  be  succeeded 
immediately  by  others  more  rapidly  accumulated,  and  embedding 
a  shallow  water  assemblage.  The  change  of  life  in  such  a  case 
would  be  great,  but  the  lapse  of  time  would  not  be  correspondingly 
long.  If,  however,  elevation  is  continued  till  the  area  is  raised 
above  the  sea-level,  and  remains  for  a  time  as  a  land  surface,  then  a 
plane  of  erosion  will  be  formed,  and  the  change  of  fauna  will  be 
accompanied  by  stratigraphical  discontinuity.  The  break  then  may 
be  very  considerable,  but  it  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  epoch  of 
change  from  one  fauna  to  another  in  an  adjacent  area  of  subsidence. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  true  that  the  continuity  of  deposition 
may  outlast  the  duration  of  a  certain  fauna  ;  and  it  may  become 
necessary  to  draw  a  line  between  two  faunas  of  systematic 
importance  in  the  midst  of  a  conformable  series  of  strata ;  in  such 
a  case  it  will  naturally  be  drawn  where  the  greatest  palajontological 
break  occurs.  In  other  words,  a  life-assemblage,  characteristic  of 
one  period  in  the  world's  history,  may  continue  to  inhabit  any  area 
until  such  changes  occur  as  to  cause  the  introduction  of  an  assem- 
blage which  has  been  gradually  developed  outside  that  area,  and 
these  changes  may  take  place  with  or  without  interruption  of 
deposition  in  that  particular  area. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible 
to  define  a  system  as  a  series  of  deposits  formed  during  one 
complete  downward  and  upward  movement  or  oscillation  of  some 
one  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Moreover,  if  we  could  so  define  a 
svstem,  the  svstems  of  one  region  could  not  be  coeval  with  those  of 
Other  regions.  Systems  must  therefore  have  a  palaeontological 
value,  and  a  system   may  perhaps  be  defined  as  a  consecutive 
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series  of  strata  formed  during  the  prevalence  of  certain  generic 
forms  of  life  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  student  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  systems  founded 
on  tlie  differences  in  successive  faunas  will  not  include  anything 
like  equal  thicknesses  of  rock.  If,  oa  appears  most  probable,  the 
differentiation  of  species  and  the  development  of  higher  forms  has 
progressed  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio,  it  is  clear  that  the  time- 
value  of  systems  based  on  such  changes  will  become  less  and  less 
as  we  approach  modern  times.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the 
same  forms  of  life  extend  through  a  much  greater  thickness  of 
rock  in  the  earlier  than  in  later  geological  times  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  production  of  rocks  went  oil 
more  rapidly  (at  any  rate  during  later  Palaeozoic  periods)  than  at 
the  present  time ;  limestones  must  always  have  been  of  slow  and 
gradual  growth,  and  yet  the  persistence  of  species  through  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series  is  truly  remarkable,  while  the 
limestones  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods,  though  of  far 
less  thickness,  are  divisible  into  numerous  palscontological  zones 
or  belts,  each  having  many  species  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
next.  The  changes  in  the  forms  of  life  inhabiting  any  marine 
area  being  thus  more  rapid  in  later  geological  times,  an  equal 
amount  of  change  would  naturally  be  accomplished  in  less  time, 
and  consequently,  if  systems  are  to  be  measured  by  palteontological 
difference,  the  newer  systems  must  include  less  thicknesses  of  i-ock. 

But  even  when  alloAvance  is  made  for  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  the  divisions  of  Tertiary  time  introduced  by  Sir  Ch.  Lyell 
and  given  on  p.  5  as  being  of  the  same  relative  importance  as  the 
systems  of  older  date  with  which  they  are  usually  ranked.  Even 
the  Eocene,  as  understood  by  Lyell,  was  not  of  the  same  paloeonto- 
logical  value  as  Cretaceous  or  Silurian,  while  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  are  still  less  entitled  to  mnk  with  such  systems.  The 
Oligocene  has  been  created  at  the  expense  of  Lyell's  Eocene,  but 
it  is  now  admitted  that  these  two  together  form  a  group  which 
may  rank  as  a  system,  while  the  remaining  three  groups,  Miocene, 
Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene,  may  be  regarded  as  making  up  another 
system  of  deposits.  For  these  two  systems  M.  Hohnes  has  proposed 
the  names  Palaeogene  and  Xeogene,  and  though  they  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory  the  names  have  been  largely  accepted  on  the  European 
continent 

Systems  are  divided  into  sections  or  formations,  which  are 
usually  denominated  as  L^pper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  unless  any 
special  names  have  been  proposed  for  them.  These  sections  are 
again  divided  into  stages  or  groups,  to  which  local  names  are 
generally  given,  and  these  again  are  often  divisible  into  zones. 
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The  following  ia  a  tabular  view  of  the  twelve  foMiliferous 
systems  wliich  overlit^  the  Pre-Catnbrian  rocks,  together  with  their 
BubUivi^iona  i-f  llie  iirsL  and  Becoml  order,  according  to  the  nomen- 
clature uliich  bII  l.-i;:i(l(.ii)U?(lin  this  volume;  the  stages  are  mainly 
thoM  of  the  British  si 


Tabclar  Vibw  of  the  Succebsios  of  Strata  is  Ecrofe 

GroupH  or  Bugei. 
I  Recent  Deposits. 


Carboniferous  J 


I;,.].!;'r 


in). 


',  Hamst«d  and  Beniliriilgs  Bnlg. 
ixivei,  lluJddiiiJi^Ji. 
Upper,  IJartcjii  and  Urntkliisbaui  Btds. 
Ijower,  BriK^hoiSaniii,  London  Clay,  etc. 
(Upper  Cbalk  (Senoniau). 
I  Middle  ChDlk  (Turonlau). 
1  Lower  Chilk  (Ceuoiuaoian). 
U>ault,  clc.  (SelboruJBul. 
/Lower  Greenrand  (VBCtian). 
\  \Ve]Uden  and  XcocnmisD. 
(Piirbci^h  and  rortlond  Beda. 
-I  Kiiatridge  ('Iny. 
I  Coralliau  and  Oxford  Gay. 
I  Ureut  Oolite  Group. 
I  Inferior  Oolite  Group. 
I  Upiier  Liaa. 
I  Middle  Uas. 
1^  Lower  Lias. 


u  llritaiu. 


J  PabMe  Bed". 
{ Idwer  SandNtone. 

Mngaeainn  Limestone  (Zechstein). 

Ued  Snndntoues  ( liothliegenile). 

/t'?"|-M«^,'«  '.Fujulina  Lime-lone*. 

'.  .Millstonn  Ont^ 

I  Fendleside  Gran]>. 

(  Qirboniferoud  LliiibsIodc  (Bemicinn). 

[  jilmles  anil  Hnndstouea  (TaeJian). 


iF-ifelian. 
t  Coblcnzinn. 
t,Geitiiiniau. 
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STstems. 


Silurian  . 


Ordovician 


Cambrian 


Primary  Dinsions. 

Ludlow  Group 

Wenlock 

Group 
Llandovery 

Group. 

Bala  Series  . 

Llandeilo 
Series 

Arenio  Series 


Upper     . 

Middle  . 
^Lower    . 


Groups  or  Stages. 

{Upper  Ludlow  Beds. 
Lower  Ludlow  Beds. 
/Wenlock  Limestone. 
tWenlock  Shale. 

{Tarannou  Shales. 
Llandovery  Beds. 
{Upper  Bala  and  Ashgill  Beds. 
Lower  Bala  and  Caradoc  Beds, 
r  Upper  Llaudeilo. 
1  Lower  Llaudeilo. 
I  Upj)er  Areuig. 
\  Middle  Areuig. 
Lower  Arenig. 
Tremadoc  Slates. 
Dolgelly  Beds. 
Ffestiniog  Beds. 
Maentrog  Beds. 

{Menevian  Beds. 
Solva  Group. 
Caerfai  Beds. 


1 


The  preceding  list  of  systems  is  merely  a  table  from  which  no 
idea  of  relative  thickness  can  be  obtained,  but  the  adjoining 
columnar  view  is  drawn  to  scale  and  is  intended  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  thicknesses  of  the  systems  which  make  up  the 
Palaeozoic  and  Neozoic  divisions. 

The  actual  thickness  of  any  system  of  strata  varies  of  course  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  and  for  the  construction  of 
the  diagram,  Fig.  1,  the  full  average  thickness  of  each  stage  has 
been  taken  from  English  districts  where  the  whole  system  is  well 
developed.  The  diagram  does  not,  therefore,  show  the  maximum 
thickness  of  any  system.  Moreover,  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  Permian  and  Triassic  systems  are  represented  by  marine 
deposits  which  reach  a  tliickness  of  9000  to  10,000  feet 

Further,  the  Neozoic  division  is  much  thicker  on  the  European 
continent  than  it  is  in  England,  for  in  the  Alps  thick  deposits 
come  in  between  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  systems,  and  the 
Neogene  series  is  of  much  greater  thickness  in  Southern  Europe 
than  it  is  in  the  north. 

The  Subdivision  of  Stasres. — For  the  purposes  of  comparison 
and  classification  the  smallest  stratigraphical  unit  should  be,  not  a 
single  bed  or  stratum,  but  a  bed,  or  set  of  beds,  capable  of  pala3onto- 
logical  definition.  Such  a  unit  is  called  a  zone,  but  of  course  it 
is  only  possible  to  establish  zones  where  there  is  a  considerable 
thickness  of  fossiliferous  beds.  In  the  case  of  a  thick  mass  of 
sediment  without  fossils,  or  containing  very  few  fossils,  such  as 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  English  Trias,  zones  cannot  be 
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established,  and  the  units  are  only  definable  by  their  lithological 
characters. 

A  zone,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  belt  or  hand  of  rock,  that 
is,  a  certain  thickness  of  beds  characterised  by  a  special  assemblage 
of  fossils,  some  of  these  fossils  being  either  re- 
stricted to  the  band  or  particularly  abundant  in 
it-  Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  a  specially  fossili- 
ferous  band  in  a  thick  mass  of  sediment,  but  is 
one  of  a  succession  of  zones,  each  stage  in  a 
fossiliferous  series  being  usually  divisible  into 
two,  three,  or  more  zones. 

The  following  remarks  on  zones  are  quoted 
from  the  author's  memoir  on  the  Cretaceous 
Rocks  of  Britain  ^ :  "  By  the  fauna  of  a  zone  we 
generally  mean  all  the  fossils  which  have  been 
or  can  be  found  in  the  beds  which  are  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  zone.  But  what  may  be 
termed  the  critical  fauna  of  a  zone  is  the  much 
smaller  assemblage  of  fossils  which  are  either 
restricted  to  it  or  are  specially  abundant  in  it. 
One  of  these  species  is  then  chosen  as  the  index 
of  the  restricted  assemblage  of  species,  and  the 
name  of  this  fossil  is  given  to  the  zone,  so  that 
we  speak  of  it  as  the  zone  of  this  fossil,  e.g.  the 
zone  of  AmnwniUis  various,  or  the  zone  of  Belem- 
nitdla  mucronata. 

"The  reader  must  be  cautioned  against 
becoming  possessed  with  the  idea  that  a  zone 
is  a  set  of  beds  characterised  by  the  occurrence 
of  one  particular  species,  and  that  every  bed 
which  yields  this  index-species  must  belong  to 
the  zone.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
particular  species  is  only  one  of  several  or  nuiny, 
and  that  it  is  this  assemblage  of  species  which  is 
the  guide  to  the  zone. 

"  The  value  and  importance  of  a  zone  depends 
partly  on  the  number  of  restricted  species  and 
partly  on  the  extent  of  country  over  which  it 
can  be  traced.  The  thickness  of  a  zone  is  of 
course  a  stratigraphical  accident,  depending 
merely  on  the  amount  of  sediment  deposited  at  any  locality  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  zonal  fauna.     Thus  a  zone  may  be  in  one  area 

^  "The   Gault   and    Upper  Greensand,"  Mem.    Ucol.    Svrrej/,   vol.  i.  p. 
84  et  seq. 
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only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  in  another  it  may  be  20  or  30  feet, 
and  in  a  third  it  may  expand  into  200  or  300  feet. 

"The  limits  of  a  zone  may  be  definite  or  indefinite.  Where 
sedimentation  has  been  continuous  and  fairly  rapid,  the  limits  of 
the  zones  will  naturally  be  indefinite  ;  some  of  the  characteristic 
species  of  one  zone  may  survive  into  the  overlying  zone,  and  others 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  latter  may  make  their  first  appearance 
in  the  former.  Thus  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
where  the  one  zone  ends  and  the  other  begins,  and  though  by 
careful  collecting  one  may  fix  it  with  fair  certainty  in  one  section, 
one  cannot  be  certain  of  taking  exactly  the  same  plane  of  separation 
in  another  quarry  or  cliff  which  is  a  few  miles  away  from  the  first. 
Thus  where  a  zone  is  complete  its  limits  are  indefinite,  but  the 
succession  of  zones  will  be  the  same  in  both  places. 

"Where  a  zone  has  definite  limits  it  is  generally  because 
sedimentation  ceased  for  a  time,  and  in  many  cases  because  an 
erosive  current  swept  away  some  of  the  sediment  which  had 
previously  been  accumulated,  thus  destroying  the  continuity  of  the 
record  and  producing  what  is  called  a  "  surface  of  contemporaneous 
erosion."  Even  if  the  current  was  only  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  sediment,  it  causes  a  break  in  the  record, 
because  for  a  time  there  is  no  embedment  and  preservation  of 
organic  remains.  In  this  way,  therefore,  a  zone  or  a  sub-zone  may 
die  out  when  traced  in  a  certain  direction." 

In  some  cases  still  smaller  zonal  subdivisions  may  be  recognised, 
consisting  of  one  or  two  beds  which  are  characterised  by  one  or 
more  peculiar  species  ;  these  may  be  called  suh-zoiies  or  heniercp,  but 
there  is  not  necessarily  a  complete  succession  of  such  sub-zones,  nor 
can  they  be  expected  to  have  so  wide  a  geographical  extension  as 
zones ;  they  are  merely  special  horizons,  and  equivalent  to  the 
niveaux  of  French  geologists. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CORRELATION  OF  ROCK-GROUPS 

Since  organic  remains  afford  such  valuable  aid  in  the  task  of 
classifying  and  correlating  the  different  series  of  rocks  which  occur 
in  different  districts  and  countries,  it  is  necessary  that  the  geological 
student  should  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  proper  use 
of  palseontological  evidence.  In  the  present  volume  we  are  obliged 
to  assume  that  the  reader  has  some  knowledge  of  biology,  both 
recent  and  fossil,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  knowing  the  appearance 
and  general  structure  of  the  organisms  included  in  the  different 
classes  and  orders  into  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
are  usually  divided.  We  propose,  however,  to  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  marine 
creatures. 

Local  Distribution. — Any  one  who  has  visited  different  places 
on  the  British  coasts  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  assemblage 
of  molluscs  and  other  sea-creatures  to  be  found  on  the  sea-shore  is 
different  at  different  places.  AVhere  the  coast  is  rocky  he  finds  a 
certain  assemblage  of  species,  but  on  the  shore  of  a  broad  sandy 
bay  he  will  find  quite  a  different  assemblage.  Similarly  if  he  hires 
a  boat  and  a  dredge  he  will  find  the  creatures  dredged  from  a 
rocky  bottom  will  differ  from  those  brought  up  from  a  sandy 
bottom,  and  both  will  differ  from  those  obtained  on  a  muddy 
bottom,  though  of  course  some  species  may  occur  on  all  three. 
Again,  certain  families  of  creatures,  comprising  many  genera,  such 
as  the  reef-building  corals,  live  only  in  clear  water,  and  would 
never  be  found  alive  where  sand  or  mud  was  being  deposited. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  Mollusca,  the  following  lists  will 
illustrate  what  has  been  stated  above.  The  genera  mentioned  under 
each  head  are  those  which  prefer  to  live  on  such  "bottoms," 
though  some,  such  as  Tapes,  frequent  both  rocky  and  sandy 
bottoms. 
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Rocky.  Bandy.  Muddy. 

Buccinum.  Nassa.  Corbula. 

Purpura.  Natica.  Lutraria. 

Litorina.  Cypiwa.  Mya. 

Patella.  Turritella.  Scrobicularia. 

Area.  Cardium.  Yoldia. 

Tapes.  Tellina.  Solemya. 

Venerupis.  Donax.  Gastraua. 

Saxicava.  Mactra.  Panopica. 

Pholas.  Solen. 

Besides  this  distribution  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  deposit 
which  is  being  formed  on  the  sea-floor,  there  is  a  further  distribu- 
tion according  to  the  depth  of  water.  The  conditions  of  depth, 
including  decrease  of  temperature,  increase  of  pressure,  and  loss 
of  light,  produce  a  kind  of  zonal  or  vertical  arrangement  of 
species,  some  being  only  found  near  the  shore,  others  in  deeper 
water,  and  others  again  only  occurring  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean- 
Even  some  genera  have  a  restricted  range  within  certain  depths. 
This  is  termed  the  bathymetrical  distribution  of  life. 

The  same  conditions  which  regulate  the  local  and  bathy metric 
distribution  of  life-forms  at  the  present  time  have  regulated  them 
in  the  past,  and  consequently  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  group 
of  stratified  rocks,  made  up  partly  of  limestones  and  partly  of 
shales  and  sandstones,  we  And  that  many  fossils  occur  in  the 
limestones  which  do  not  occur  in  the  shales,  and  that  the  sand- 
stones contain  other  species  which  are  not  found  in  the  other 
beds,  because  dilferent  creatures  would  live  on  the  sea-bottoms 
where  such  different  deposits  were  being  laid  down.  Hence  it 
might  be  thought  that  if  a  formation  consisted  in  one  district 
entirely  of  shale  or  limestone,  and  in  another  entirely  of  sandstone, 
the  two  sets  of  strata  would  contain  such  different  assemblages 
of  fossils  that  they  might,  on  this  principle,  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  two  different  systems,  while  in  reality  they  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  contemporaneous.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  seldom 
that  a  natural  group  of  rocks  consists  so  entirely  of  one  kind  of 
sediment ;  the  probability  is  that  some  beds  of  shale  would  be 
found  in  both  districts,  and  that  these  shales,  by  their  community 
of  fossils,  would  establish  the  synchronism  of  the  rocks  with 
which  they  were  associated.  Moreover,  there  are  generally  a  few 
species  which  are  not  so  restricted  in  habitat^  but  occur  both  in  the 
shaly  and  sandy  sediments  alike,  having  a  wide  range  both  in  space 
and  time  ;  and  such  forms  greatly  assist  in  the  work  of  correlation. 

2j001ogrical  Provinces. — Besides  the  local  and  bathy  metric 
distribution  of  species  there  is  a  further  limitation  of  certain 
species,  and  even  genera,  to  certain  areas  or  regions,  a  restriction 
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for  which  diflferencea  of  climate,  food,  and  station  are  not  sufficient 
to  account.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  productions  of  tropical 
Africa  and  tropical  America ;  and  though  there  is  a  certain  general 
similarity  between  them,  in  accordance  with  the  similarity  of 
climate,  yet  the  diflferencea  are  so  great  that  it  is  clear  some 
powerful  inlluences  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  results. 
The  same  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
North  America,  very  few  species  being  common  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shores. 

The  various  forms  of  life  are,  in  fact,  so  distributed  over  the 
earth  that  its  surface  can  l^e  mapped  out  into  geograi)hical  regions 
or  provinces  to  which  certain  groups  of  genera  are  confined.  The 
boundaries  of  these  provinces  are  sometimes  well-marked,  especially 
where  any  strong  natural  feature  exists  to  act  as  a  barrier  and 
prevent  migration  from  one  area  to  another  ;  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  or  an  isthmus  of  land  separ- 
ating marine  provinces  are  such  natural  barriers. 

The  study  of  modern  marine  life  is,  of  course,  most  useful  to 
the  geologist ;  but  space  would  not  allow  us  to  indicate  the 
distribution  of  the  several  chisscs  of  marine  animals,  even  if  full 
data  were  available,  and  it  must  therefore  suffice  to  select  the 
Mollusca  as  an  example.  In  the  distribution  of  the  MoUusca 
seventeen  marine  provinces,  exclusive  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  area, 
were  recognised  by  S.  P.  Woodward,  and  adopted  by  Paul  Fischer 
in  1887.     These  may  be  grouped  as  follows: — 

1.  Arctic  zone  —the  Arctu  province. 

2.  Cold    Temperate    zone — the    Boreal^    Celtic,    and    Aleutian 

provinces. 

3.  Warm  Temperate  zone — the  Liisitanian,  TranscUlanti:',  Gali' 

fornian,  and  Japonic  provinces. 

4.  Tropicid    zone — IVest    African,  Iwlo-Pacific,    Panamic,   and 

Caribbean  provinces. 

5.  South  Temperate  zone — South  African,  Australian,  Peruvian, 

and  Patagonian  provinces. 

6.  Antarctic  zone — the  Mdfjellanic  province. 

In  each  of  these  i)rovinces  the  majority  of  the  species  do  not 
range  outside  the  limits  of  the  province,  and  in  most  of  them  there 
are  certain  genera  which  are  restricted  to  the  province.  Thus  the 
large  Indo-Pacific  province  contains  a  number  of  genera  which  do 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  provinces,  no  fewer  tlian  forty- 
five  such  genera   being    enumerated    by  Fischer.^     On  the  other 

^  Manuel  de  ConcJiyliologie,  1887,  p.  157. 
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hand,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  Atlantic  genera  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Pacific  or  Indian  seas. 

The  Australian  province  is  another  to  which  many  genera  are 
restricted,  among  these  being  Risella,  Banhivia,  Struthiolartay 
Amphibola,  Chamostrta^  Myodora,  and  Triganiu, 

Certain  genera  are  specially  chaiacteristic  of  high  latitudes,  and 
curiously  enough  some  of  them  occur  both  in  the  northern  and 
in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  such  are  *  Chrysodomvs,  Admete, 
Trichotropis,  Trophon,  *  MargarUay  *  Yoldia^  Oyprina,  *  AstartCj 
Mya,  and  *  Crenella,  those  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed 
occurring  in  both  hemispheres. 

Other  genera  are  essentially  tropical,  the  majority  of  their 
species  living  in  the  warm  intertropical  seas,  with  only  a  few 
species  in  the  more  temperate  climes  ;  such  are  Conus,  Harpa, 
Oliva,  Voluta^  Mitra,  CyproM,  Spondylus^  Plicdtula,  Perna,  and 
Trtdaca. 

Some  Inferences  from  the  Foregroingr  Facts. — A  study 
of  the  modern  distribution  of  life,  whether  in  the  sea  or  on  the 
land,  shows  us  that  the  provinces  primarily  depend  on  climate, 
and  exhibit  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  broad  belts 
between  the  equator  and  the  poles.  This  arrangement,  however, 
has  evidently  been  interfered  with  by  the  disposition  of  the 
continents,  and  the  limits  of  the  provinces  are  further  narrowed 
or  extended  according  to  the  union  of  the  seas  and  continents. 
The  spread  of  terrestrial  life  must  depend  on  the  present  or  past 
continuity  of  land,  and  especially  on  the  connections  in  an  east 
and  west  direction ;  the  spread  of  marine  life  will  depend  on  the 
extension  of  coast  lines  in  the  same  direction. 

The  truth  of  the  above  remarks  is  well  exemplified  by  consider- 
ing the  marine  provinces  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  respectively.  Along  the  west  coast  of  the  New 
World  we  have  the  simplest  possible  arrangement  of  life  regions, 
namely,  a  linear  succession  of  provinces  along  a  north  and  south 
coast  line,  and  depending  entirely  on  differences  of  climate.  These 
provinces  are  (1)  Aleutian,  (2)  Californian,  (3)  Panamic,  (4)  Peru- 
vian, (5)  Magellanic.  The  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama  prevents  the 
union  of  the  Panamic  and  Caribbean  faunas  which  lie  on  each  side 
of  it;  and  if  the  coast  of  South  America  did  not  extend  so  far 
south,  the  Magellanic  province  would  not  exist,  and  the  Peruvian 
would  blend  into  the  Patagonian. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Old  World  with  its  broken  coast  line  ; 
here  the  corresponding  provinces  are  (1)  Celtic,  (2)  Lusitanian, 
(3)  West  African,  (4)  South  African,  (5)  (unpresented).  The 
latitudinal   extent    of    these    areas    is    very    difi'erent    from    the 
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American  provinces  ;  instead  of  being  limited  by  a  north  and 
south  coast  line,  the  Celtic  province  spreads  round  England  and 
eastward  across  the  North  Sea;  the  Lusitanian  fauna  likewise 
passes  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  stretches  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  allows  it  The  West  African 
is  more  limited,  but  the  South  African  occupies  eastern  as  well 
as  western  coasts. 

It  will  be  instructive  next  to  consider  what  important  effects 
on  the  distribution  of  life  would  be  produced  by  some  very  slight 
changes  in  the  geography  of  the  world.  Let  us  first  suppose  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America 
to  be  submerged,  and  mark  what  would  follow  : — the  Panamic  and 
Caribbean  provinces  would  no  longer  be  separated  ;  the  Magellanic 
would  disappear  as  a  coast  province  (though  some  of  the  species 
would  probably  remain  on  the  colder  sea -bottoms),  and  the 
Peruvian  and  Patagonian  would  be  merged  into  a  province  com- 
parable with  the  South  African. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  Old  World  we  imagine  England 
united  to  France,  an  isthmus  of  land  raised  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  extremity  of  Africa  prolonged  southwards,  we 
should  then  have  an  arrangement  of  life-provinces  precisely  like 
that  which  we  now  find  along  the  west  coast  of  America.  The 
Celtic  province  would  be  limited  to  the  west  coasts  of  Britain  and 
France,  and  the  fauna  of  the  North  Sea  would  probably  become 
more  distinctly  Boreal,  the  Lusitanian  area  would  be  similarly  re- 
stricted, the  Mediterranean  becoming  an  inland  sea,  and  its  fauna 
being  gradually  differentiated  from  the  Lusitanian  ;  finally  the 
prolonged  extremity  of  Africa  would  become  an  Antarctic  province 
comparable  to  the  Magellanic,  and  would  separate  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  south -temperate  Africa,  thus  causing  the 
development  of  two  new  provinces  like  the  Peruvian  and  Pata- 
gonian of  South  America. 

The  above  is  not  a  mere  fruitless  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
for  w^e  know  that  similar  geographical  changes  have  taken  place 
in  past  times,  and  that  such  curtailments  and  enlargements  of  life- 
provinces  must  have  occurred  in  consequence.  We  can  even  trace 
the  operation  of  some  such  changes  during  the  later  periods  of 
geological  history.  For  instance,  we  have  not  to  travel  very  far 
back  in  time  before  we  come  to  a  period  when  England  was  united 
to  the  Continent,  and  was  then  inhabited  by  many  large  mammalia 
which  have  since  become  extinct  Again  evidence  has  been  obtained 
which  tends  to  show  that  in  early  Pliocene  times  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  England  did  belong  to  different  life -provinces  in 
consequence  of  the  union  of  England   with  the  Continent,  and 
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that  there  was  a  cousiderable  difference  in  the  Molluscan  faunas 
of  the  two  areas. 

The  farther  we  go  back  in  geological  time  the  greater  differences 
do  we  perceive  in  the  distribution  of  the  faunas,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  do  we  find  in  determining  the  limits  of  the  life-provinces ; 
but  in  comparing  the  fossils  of  the  different  members  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Secondary  formations  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  such  pro- 
vinces did  undoubtedly  exist,  and  that  in  tracing  the  rocks  from 
one  district  to  another  we  may  at  any  time  pass  from  the  area 
of  one  province  into  that  of  another.  AVhen  we  reach  the  Primary 
rocks  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  very  definite  life- 
provinces,  which  seem  at  any  rate  to  have  been  fewer,  and  conse- 
quently more  extensive  than  those  of  later  periods. 

The  wide  range  of  certain  Palaeozoic  species  suggests  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  same  marine  fauna  ranged  over  the  whole 
world,  and  that  it  was  only  as  time  went  on  that  genera  became 
limited  to  certain  |K)rtions  of  the  earth's  surface ;  the  modern  life- 
provinces  being  the  outcome  of  local  differentiation,  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  retarded  or  accelerated  the  progi-ess  of 
development  from  time  to  time. 

Sjmchronism  and  Homotaxis. — It  was  stated  in  Chapter  1. 
that  when  two  districts  are  physically  separated  from  one  another 
we  have  to  rely  entirely  on  community  of  fossils  in  comparing  the 
rocks  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other;  and  if  the  rocks  so 
compared  were  deposited  originally  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
life -province,  the  groups  which  contain  similar  assemblages  of 
species  may  safely  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous. 

To  take  an  example,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  correlate  the 
members  of  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  systems  in  North  Wales 
and  the  Lake  District  by  means  of  the  fossils  they  contain,  because 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  districts  formed  part 
of  the  same  province  during  those  periods.  Similarly  the  members 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  the 
Weald  may  be  correlated  with  some  degree  of  exactitude  ;  but 
the  same  group  of  beds  in  Lincolnshire  contains  such  a  different 
set  of  fossils  that  it  obviously  belonged  to  a  different  life-province, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  indiaite  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  several 
members  of  the  southern  series. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  compare  districts  at  a  still  greater 
distance  from  one  another — as,  for  instance,  Wales  and  Bohemia, 
Sussex  and  the  South  of  France,  or  England  generally  with 
North  America — we  find  that  there  is  certainly  a  general  resem- 
blance in  the  vertical  succession  of  faunas  which  have  flourished 
in  the  respective  areas,  i.e.  the  rock -series  in  each   country  can 
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be  divided  into  groups,  which  are  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  the  same  genera  ;  but  the  species  are  different,  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  portions  of  formations  containing 
assemblages  of  the  same  genera  in  countries  so  far  apart  were 
contemporaneous  in  the  same  sense  as  the  members  of  the  Silurian 
series  in  Wales  and  Cumberland  are  contemporaneous. 

A  group  of  species  originating  in  one  locality  and  spreading 
along  the  coasts  of  a  continent  would  take  a  long  time  to  travel 
from  Europe  to  America  even  if  there  were  continuous  coast  lines. 
Sometimes  their  progress  would  be  arrested  for  a  time,  until 
physical  or  geographical  changes  allowed  them  to  advance  ;  at 
other  times  they  would  make  their  way  by  accommodating  them- 
selves to  varying  conditions  and  by  throwing  out  collateral  varieties. 
The  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  one  part  of  the  world  would 
be  very  much  in  advance  of  their  arrival  in  the  other,  so  that  the 
fact  of  two  distant  formations  containing  fossils  of  closely  allied 
species  can  be  no  proof  of  their  being  really  contemporaneous. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  the 
geological  sequence  discloses  the  same  general  succession  of  life- 
forms.  The  progress  of  development  may  have  been  retarded  here 
and  accelerated  there,  but  the  successive  fossil  assemblages  are 
similar  to  one  another,  and  the  order  in  which  they  occur  is  the 
same  all  over  the  world.  We  never  find  a  Carboniferous  fauna 
antedating  a  Silurian  or  Devonian  fauna,  though  we  may  find 
the  first  succeeding  the  second  without  the  presence  of  the  inter- 
mediate Devonian  assemblage.  This  common  order  of  succession 
has  been  termed  HomoUixi^,  and  the  Silurian  system  of  Britain  is 
spoken  of  as  homotaxial  with  and  equivalent  to  the  Silurian  of 
America  ;  even  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  one  may  be  paralleled 
with  those  of  the  other,  as  homotaxial  equivalents  or  representatives, 
so  that  we  may  speak  of  the  Niagara  group  as  equivalent  to  the 
AVenlock  Beds,  understanding  by  this  that  the  groups  are  homotaxial 
equivalents  and  not  absolutely  coeval  formations. 

To  sum  up  the  preceding  observations,  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  assemblage  of  species  at  different  localities  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  beds  containing  them  arc  of  the  same  age,  and 
were  formed  at  the  same  time.  Again,  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
succession  of  generic  forms  enables  us  to  fix  the  relative  age  of  any 
set  of  fossils,  and,  consequently,  the  homotaxial  position  of  the  beds 
containing  them.     In  other  words  : 

1.  Assemblages  having  many  species  in  common  may  be  regarded 

as  contemporaneous. 

2.  Assemblages  having  many  genera  in  common  may  be  regarded 

as  homotaxial  equivalents. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE   LITERATURE   OF   HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  some  information  as  to  the 
principal  geological  publications  and  as  to  the  facilities  which 
exist  for  ascertaining  what  has  been  published  about  any  particular 
system  or  series  of  beds  would  be  useful  to  the  student 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  indeed  up  to 
about  the  year  1860,  publications  on  stratigraphical  geology  were 
comparatively  few,  and  it  was  possible  for  any  geologist  to  have  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject ; 
but  as  time  went  on  the  number  of  workers  increased,  and  more 
numerous  additions  were  made  every  year  to  our  knowledge  of 
British  rocks  and  fossils,  as  well  as  of  their  equivalents  in  other 
countries. 

Every  year  added  a  volume  to  the  publications  of  the  Geological 
Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other 
centres,  to  the  volumes  of  the  Palaeontographical  Society,  and  of 
the  Oeologicdl  Magazine.  The  Geological  Survey  also  have  issued 
a  long  succession  of  maps  and  memoirs,  most  of  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  forty  years. 

At  the  present  day,  therefore,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
stratified  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  and  quite  impossible  to  have  at  the 
same  time  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fossils  which  they  contain. 
Consequently  in  these  branches  of  geology,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
sciences,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  specialising  of  knowledge. 
After  the  student  has  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  about 
the  successive  geological  systems  and  their  characteristic  fossils,  he 
probably  becomes  specially  interested  in  one  of  them,  or  in  the 
rocks  which  occur  in  some  particular  district,  and  then  he  wishes 
to  know  in  what  books  and  memoirs  accounts  of  that  series  of  rocks 
or  of  that  particular  district  have  appeared. 

The  descriptive  parts  of  this  volume  contain   only  the  more 

34 
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important  facts  respecting  each  system  of  rocks.  The  book  is 
designed  to  include  only  so  much  information  about  each  great 
series  of  stratified  deposits  as  the  student  may  be  expected  to 
read  and  to  have  before  him  for  constant  reference.  Descriptions 
with  a  certain  amount  of  detail  will  be  given  of  the  more  important 
districts  in  the  British  Islands  where  each  series  is  well  developed 
and  exposed,  but  the  Irish  rocks  will  be  treated  in  less  detail  than 
the  English,  and  those  of  the  European  continent  will  be  still  more 
briefly  mentioned,  except  in  certain  cases  where  they  present  us 
with  formations  or  special  facies  not  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Isles. 

But  the  task  of  selecting  information  from  the  great  mass  of 
detail  which  has  now  been  accumulated  is  not  an  easy  one,  and 
further,  what  is  regarded  as  specially  important  in  one  part  of  the 
country  may  seem  of  less  importance  in  another  part,  for  naturally 
each  teacher  will  wish  his  pupils  to  become  specially  acquainted 
with  the  rocks  of  the  country  or  district  in  which  they  live.  I 
propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  to  indicate  briefly  what  are  the 
most  important  and  useful  publications,  how  they  can  be  obtained, 
and  how  they  should  be  used,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  learn 
how  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  any  particular  series  of  rocks,  or 
to  find  out  what  has  been  published  about  the  geology  of  any 
special  district. 

The  publications  may  be  grouped  under  four  heads — Maps, 
Stratigraphy,  Paleontology,  Palaeogeography. 

Maps 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  access  to  a  geological 
map  of  the  British  Islands.  Every  teacher  will  doubtless  see  the 
necessity  of  exhibiting  one  in  his  lecture-room,  but  every  student 
should  as  soon  as  possible  acquire  one  for  himself.  Unfortunately 
a  good  cheap  geological  map  of  the  British  Islands  as  a  whole  is  yet 
a  desideratum,  but  there  are  two  good  ones  for  those  who  can 
afford  them,  and  several  separate  maps  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  besides  the  detailed  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  following  general  maps  may  be  recommended  : — 

1.  Geological  Map  of  the    British    Islands,  by    Sir   A.    C. 

Kamsay    in  four  sheets.     Scale  Hi  miles  to  an  inch 
(Stanford).     Price  32s.     In  case  42s. 

2.  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  by  E.  Best,  from 

Stanford's    London    Atlas,   purchasable   separately    for 
10s.  6d. 

3.  The  Geological  Survey  Index  Map  of  England  and  Wales, 
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in  13  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  an  inch,  with 
index  of  colours.  Price  of  each  sheet  2s.  6d.  Par- 
ticulars obtainable  from  Mr.  E.  Stanford. 

4.  Geological  Map   of   England    and   Wales,  by   Sir  A-  C. 

Ramsay.  Scale  11  miles  to  one  inch.  (Stanford). 
Price  258.     In  case  30s. 

5.  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  by  H.  B.  Woodward 

and  J.  G.  Goodchild  (Philip  and  Son).  Scale  17 
miles  to  an  inch.     Price  5s.     In  case  7s.  6d. 

6.  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Sir  A.  Geikie, 

(Stanford).  Scale  10  miles  to  one  inch.  Price  10s. 
In  case  14s. 

7.  Geological  Map  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  A.  Geikie.     Scale  10 

miles  to  an  inch  (Stanford).     Price  6s.     Mounted  in 
case  lOs. 
8    Geological  Map  of  Ireland,  by  E.   Hull     Scale  7|  miles 
to    an    inch    (Stanford).     In    two    sheets.     Price    25s. 
In  case  30s. 

If  maps  of  a  special  district  are  required  the  reader  should  write 
for  a  catalogue  of  the  maps  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  catalogue  being  obtainable  from  Mr.  E. 
Stanford,  Long  Acre,  London ;  or  from  J.  Menzies  and  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  or  from  Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co., 
Dublin. 

Besides  the  index  map  above  mentioned  the  Geological  Survey 
issues  two  sets  of  maps  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  one  being 
known  as  the  "  Old  Series,"  the  other  as  the  "  New  Series."  The 
publication  of  the  Old  Series  is  completed,  and  any  sheet  can  be 
obtained.  The  price  of  the  large  sheets  (coloured  geologically)  is 
8s.  6d.,  but  those  which  are  divided  into  quarter-sheets  are  3s.  per 
quarter  sheet,  and  a  few  along  the  sea-board  are  only  Is.  6d.  Many 
of  these  maps  are  also  issued  in  two  forms,  one  showing  the 
superficial  deposits  or  **  Drift,"  the  other  "without  Drift,"  and  in 
ordering  it  should  be  stated  which  is  desired. 

The  New  Series  is  in  course  of  j»ublication,  and  is  issued  in 
sheets  of  a  uniform  size  at  prices  varing  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d., 
most  of  them  being  3.s.  Of  these  also  there  are  in  most  cases  two 
editions,  one  with  Drift  and  one  without 

Stratigraphy 

It  will  be  convenient  to  mention  first  those  books  and  memoirs 
which  are  of  a  general  nature  but  yet  give  more  information  about 
certain  formations  than  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 
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Among  these  are  The  Geology  of  England  and  JFales,  by  H.  B. 
Woodward  (second  edition,  1887;  third  in  preparation).  This  book 
contains  specially  full  accounts  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
systems,  and  of  the  Pleistocene  and  Eecent  deposits,  and  has  a 
good  geological  map.     (Philip  and  Son.)     Price  16s. 

Manual  of  the  Geology  of  Ireland,  by  G.  H.  Kinahan  (1878). 
AVith  a  geological  map.     Kegan  Paul  and  Co.     Price  12s. 

The  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  by  Professor  Hull,  gives  general 
descriptions  of  the  strata  which  constitute  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
series  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.     (Stanford.)     Price  16s. 

The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Ireland,  by  E.  Hull 
(second  edition,  1891),  with  a  small  geological  map  of  Ireland. 
Price  78.  6d.     (Stanford.) 

The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Liverpool,  by  G.  H.  Morton 
(second  edition,  with  Appendix,  1897).     G.  Philip  and  Son. 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  equivalents  of  British  rocks  brief 
but  good  descriptions  will  be  found  in  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Text-hook  of 
Geology  (third  edition,  1893),  also  in  the  Text-book  of  Comparative 
Geology  by  Messrs.  Kayser  and  Lake  (1895),  and  in  De  Lapparent*s 
Traits  de  Geologie  (fourth  edition,  1 900). 

The  Geological  Survey  has  published  the  following  memoirs, 
which  deal  either  with  special  formations  or  with  districts  of  con- 
siderable size  and  importance  : — 

The  Geology  of  North  Wales,  by  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  second  edition 

(1881).     Price  21s. 
The  Geology  of  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland,  by  B.  N.  Peach, 

J.  Home,  and  others  (1900).     Price  lOs.  6d. 
The  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coal-field,  by  A.  H.  Green  and 

others  (1878).     Price  42s. 
The  Geology  of  North  Derbyshire,  by  A.  H.  Green  and  others, 

(1887).     Price  5s.  6d. 
The  Geology  of  the  Burnley  Coal-field,  by  E.  Hull  and  others 

(1876).     Price  128. 
The  Geoloiiy  of  tlie  Bristol  and  Somerset  Coal-field,  by  H.   B. 

Woodward  (1876).     Price  18s. 
The  Tri^issic  and  Permian  Rocks  of  the  Midland  Counties  of 

England,  by  E.  Hull  (1869).     Price  58. 
Th^   Geology  of  the   Weald,  by   W.   Topley  (1875).       Price 

1 7s.  6d. 
The  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  C.  Reid  and  A.  Strahan 

(1889).     Price  8s.  6d. 
Tlie  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  Weymouth,  by  A.  Strahan 

(189*8).     Price  10s.  6d. 
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The  Geology  of  London  and  of  Part  of  the  Thames  Valley^  by  W. 

Whitaker,  in  two  volumes  (1889).     Price  11a. 
Guide  to  the  Geology  of  London  and   Neighbourhood,  by  W. 
Whitaker,  fifth  edition  (1889),  sixth  in  press.     Price  Is. 
The  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain — 

Vol.  I.  Yorkshire,  by  C.  Fox-Strangways  (1892).     Price 

8s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Yorkshire,   by   C.    Fox-Strangways.     Tables   of 

Fossils.     Price  12s. 
VoL  III.  The  Lias  of  England  and  Wales,  by  H.  B.  Wood- 

ward  (1893).     Price  Ts.  6d. 
VoL  IV.  Tlie  Lower  Oolitic  Rocks  of  England,  by  H.  B. 

Woodward  (1894).     Price  lOs. 
VoL  V.  The  Middle  and  Upper  Oolitic  Rocks  of  England, 
by  H.  B.  Woodward  (1895),  with  Bibliography  of  Jurassic 
Literature.     Price  7s.  6d. 
J%e  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britmn — 

Vol.  I.  The  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand,  by  A-  J.  Jukes- 
Browne  (1900). 
Vol.  II.  The  Chalk  of  England,  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne, 
with  a  Bibliography  of  the  Cretaceous  Literature.  In 
the  press. 
The  Pliocene  Deposits  of  Britain,  by  C.  Reid  (1890).  Price 
58.  6d. 

A  list  of  the  smaller  or  more  local  memoirs  (explanations  of 
various  sheets  of  the  one-inch  map)  will  be  found  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Maps  and  Memoirs  mentioned  on  p.  36.  Many  of  them  have 
lists  of  the  publications  referring  to  the  district  under  description. 

The  next  most  important  source  of  information  is  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  the  publication  of  which 
commenced  in  1845.  There  is  an  excellent  index  to  the  first  fifty 
volumes  of  this  Journal,  which  can  be  purchased  from  the  Geological 
Society,  Burlington  House,  London  (price  10s.)  This  index  gives 
references  to  the  names  of  authors,  of  places,  and  of  subjects,  so  that 
by  its  means  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  papers  have  been  published 
in  the  Journal  on  any  particular  area  or  any  set  of  beds.  This 
index  deals  with  the  yearly  volumes  between  1845  and  1894. 

The  Geological  Society  also  publishes  every  year  a  list  of  the 
various  items  of  geological  literature  which  have  been  added  to  its 
library.  This  publication  began  in  1894,  with  a  list  for  the  latter 
half  of  that  year  (price  Is.)  Each  succeeding  annual  part  is  issued 
in  a  paper  cover  (price  2s.),  and  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
first  being  an  index  of  authors'  names  with  titles  of  papers,  and  the 
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second  an  index  of  subjects,  and  each  separate  paper  in  all  the 
publications  purchased  or  received  by  the  Geological  Society  is 
entered  in  these  indices,  as  well  as  all  the  papers  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  since  1894.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  this  annual  list  forms  a  fairly  good  index  to  the 
geological  literature  of  the  whole  world. 

Before  this  work  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  two  attempts  had  been  made  in  England  to  establish  an 
annual  record  of  geological  literature.     These  were  : — 

1.  The  Geological  Recordy   consisting  of  six  annual  volumes 

(1874-1879),  edited  by  W.  Whitaker,  giving  short 
abstracts  of  all  papers,  British  and  foreign  ;  and  two 
volumes  (for  1880  to  1884  inclusive),  edited  by  W. 
Topley,  giving  titles  only.  Published  by  Taylor  and 
Francis,  London.     Price  168.  per  volume. 

2.  The  Anrmls  of  Britisfi  Geology,  by  J.  F.  Blake  (Dulau  and 

Co.,  London).  Four  volumes  ( 1 890- 1 893).  Price  of  the 
vol.  for  1890,  5s.,  of  others,  9s.  This  gives  abstracts 
of  all  the  books,  memoirs,  and  papers  on  British 
geology  published  during  those  years,  under  separate 
heads. 

The  volumes  of  the  Geological  Magazine  contain  many  articles 
on  stratigraphical  geology,  but  unfortunately  there  is  as  yet  no 
general  index  to  this  publication.  It  commenced  as  the  Geologic 
in  1858,  was  changed  to  the  Geological  Magazine  in  1864,  and  is 
published  in  monthly  parts  (price  Is.  6d.  each  part).  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  general  index  to  all  the  volumes  from  1858  to  1894 
may  be  prepared  and  published  before  long. 

The  Geologist's  Association  publishes  Proceedings  which  contain 
many  useful  papers,  and  each  volume  contains  the  proceedings  and 
communications  of  two  years,  with  accounts  of  excursions  and  a  good 
index.  The  first  volume  is  for  the  years  1868-69.  The  Association 
has  also  published  a  Record  of  Excursions  from  1860  to  1890» 
price  12s.  6d.  (Stanford),  which  contains  many  sections,  maps,  and 
illustrations. 

Of  the  provincial  societies  which  publish  geological  papers  the 
chief  are  the  following : — the  Geological  Societies  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  the  Yorkshire  Geological  and 
Polytechnic  Society,  and  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 

Particulars  resi)ecting  the  above  and  all  other  scientific  societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  found  in  the  Official  Year-Book  of 
Scientific  and  Learned  Societies,  published  by  C.  Grilfin  and  Co., 
Strand,  London.     Price  7s.  6d.  each  annual  volume. 
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The  British  Islands  have  been  the  scene  of  repeated  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  volcanic  products  are  interbedded  with  the  sediments 
of  all  the  Palaeozoic  systems,  except  perhaps  the  Permian.  Brief 
descriptions  of  the  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  will  be  given  in 
the  following  pages  after  that  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  each 
period,  but  the  reader  will  find  this  part  of  the  subject  admirably 
treated  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  in  his  Ancient  Vokanoes  of 
Great  Britain  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  2  vols.  1897,  price  36s.) 

PALiKONTOLOGT 

For  the  proper  study  of  historical  geology  it  is  essential  that 
the  student  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  structure 
of  the  different  classes  of  animals,  and  especially  of  the  Invertebrate 
classes.  This  general  acquaintance  he  can  get  from  a  careful  perusal 
of  Mr.  H.  Woods's  small  manual  of  Palaeontology  in  the  Cambridge 
Natural  Science  Series  (second  edition,  1899,  price  6s.),  but  he  may 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  larger  books  on  the  subject. 
Of  these  the  best  are  : — 

A  Maniml  of  Palceoiitology,  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Lydekker, 
third  edition,  in  two  volumes  (1889),  price  42s. 

Zittel's  Text-hook  of  Palceontology,  the  American  edition  of  1900, 
published  by  Macmillan  and  Co.,  vol.  L,  price  25s. 

Outlines  of  Vertebrate  Palaeontology,  by  A.  S.  Woodward,  Camb. 
Univ.  Press,  price  14s. 

Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  volumes  now  being 
issued  under  the  title  of  A  Treatise  on  Zoology ,  edited  by  Professor 
E.  R.  Lankester,  and  published  by  A.  and  C.  Black.  Four  of  these 
volumes  have  been,  or  will  shortly  be,  published,  describing  :  I. 
The  Protozoa ;  II.  The  Porifera  and  Ccjclenterata ;  III.  The  Echino- 
derma ;  IV.  The  Mesozoa.  Price  of  each  part  1  Os.  Fossil  forms 
are  dealt  with  in  some  of  them. 

The  stratigraphical  geologist,  however,  has  to  deal  with  fossils 
principally  as  important  aids  in  determining  the  relative  age  of 
rocks,  and  he  has  therefore  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
fossils  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  different  systems,  and 
especially  with  those  species  which  have  a  restricted  range  within 
each  system  and  thus  characterise  stages  and  zones. 

Lists  of  characteristic  fossils  will  be  given  in  this  volume,  to- 
gether with  figures  of  some  of  them.  The  student  will,  however,  be 
glad  to  know  where  he  may  find  figures  of  other  species,  and  he 
may  consult  the  following  books  with  advantage: — 

For  Palaeozoic  fossils  a  useful  book  is  Baily's  Characteristic 
British  Fossils^  vol.  i.,  with  42  plates  (1875).     Copies  of  this  can 
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still  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.,  37  Soho  Square, 
London.     Price  lOa. 

For  Tertiary  fossils  Lowry's  Cfuirt  of  Characteristic  Tertiary 
Fossils  can  be  recommended  (Stanford.     Price  48.) 

For  fossil  Crustacea  Woodward  and  Lowry's  Chart  of  Fossil 
Crustacea  is  gootl,  though  not  limited  to  British  species. 

The  figures  in  Kayser's  Text-hook  of  Comparative  Geology  (English 
edition,  Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  1895)  are  very  good  and  numerous, 
and  though  some  of  the  species  are  not  British,  a  large  number 
are  both  British  and  Continental. 

The  more  recent  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey — that  is  to 
say,  most  of  those  published  since  1890 — contain  figures  of  some  of 
the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  formations  described.  The  memoirs 
on  the  Jurassic  rocks  and  on  the  Cretaceous  rocks  may  be  speci- 
ally mentioned  as  containing  many  figures  of  fossils  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  student. 

For  illustrations  of  fossil  plants  and  for  information  on  their 
structure  and  affinities  Seward's  Fossil  Plants  should  be  consulted 
(Cambridge  Nat.  Science  Manuals,  two  volumes,  price  12s.  each). 
Studies  in  Fossil  Botany,  by  D.  H.  Scott  (A.  and  C.  Black),  is  also 
excellent. 

As  works  of  reference  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  library 
of  scientific  books  the  publications  of  the  Palseontographical 
Society  must  be  mentioned,  for  these  volumes  are  the  great  store- 
house of  illustrations  of  British  fossils.  The  annual  quarto  volume 
of  the  Society  costs  only  21s.,  and  contains  parts  of  four  or  five 
monographs,  with  from  thirty  to  forty  plates.  The  Society  was 
established  in  1847,  and  a  list  of  the  monographs  which  have  been 
completed  and  of  those  which  are  in  progress  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.  (Soho  Square,  London).  The  completed 
monographs  can  be  purchased  separately,  and  include  monographs 
on  Fossil  Corals,  Echinoderms,  Brachiopoda,  Trilobites,  Devonian 
Fossils,  MoUusca  of  the  Crags,  and  Ammonites  of  the  Lias. 

Another  work  of  reference  is  Etheridge's  Fossils  of  th^  Britisli 
Isles,  vol.  i.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1888),  which  is  a  complete 
list  of  the  fossils  recorded  from  the  PalaBozoic  rocks  of  Britain  up 
to  that  year,  showing  the  range  of  each  species. 

PaL/EOGEOGRAPHY 

The  geography  of  the  earth's  surface  has  gone  through  a  long 
series  of  phases  and  mutations.  Each  period  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  geography  of  its  own,  but  the  s])ecial  phase  with  which  it 
opened  slowly  changed  toward  the  evolution  of  the  ensuing  phase 
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by  the  upheaval  of  one  region  and  the  subsidence  of  others,  or  by  a 
general  regional  movement  of  elevation  or  subsidence.  Sometimes 
indeed  great  changes  seem  to  have  taken  place  within  the  duration 
of  a  single  period.  The  present  arrangement  of  land  and  sea,  as 
well  as  their  relative  heights  and  depths,  is  merely  the  last  of  these 
phases,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  result  of  the  geographical 
evolution  which  has  been  in  progress  ever  since  the  earth's  crust 
was  cool  enough  for  water  to  condense  and  settle  upon  it ;  in  other 
words,  modem  geography  is  the  outcome  of  all  the  past  geographical 
changes. 

The  restoration  of  ancient  phases  of  geography,  the  attempt  to 
indicate  the  limits  of  the  seas  and  the  positions  of  the  land  areas  of 
any  age  or  perio<l  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  a 
geologist  can  endeavour  to  solve.  Shore-lines  are  seldom  preserved, 
and  the  essay  involves  a  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions 
under  which  various  local  deposits  have  been  formed,  and  a  studied 
use  of  the  scientific  imagination  in  estimating  the  original  extension 
of  deposits,  of  which  only  small  portions  are  in  many  cases  i>re- 
served  or  exposed. 

Such  endeavours  to  restore  the  geographical  conditions  of  past 
periods  must  at  present  be  tentative,  and  with  respect  to  the  older 
periods  they  are  probably  more  suggestive  than  real ;  but  they 
exercise  the  faculty  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  they  help  to  show 
the  student  that  there  are  aims  and  objects  to  be  attained  by  the 
study  of  historical  geology  which  are  more  interesting  than  the 
mere  enumeration  of  rock-groups  or  the  recognition  of  character- 
istic fossils. 

Brief  indications  of  the  probable  positions  of  the  land  areas  and 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  rocks  were  formed  are  appended 
to  the  description  of  each  period  ;  but  for  more  detailed  considera- 
tions of  the  various  points  involved  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
author's  treatise  on  the  Building  of  the  British  Islands  (second 
edition,  1892,  Bell  and  Sons),  and  to  Professor  Hull's  Conirihntioiis 
to  the  Physical  HiMonj  of  the  Briiuh  Ides  (1882,  Stanford).  He  will 
also  find  maps  that  deal  with  a  wider  area  in  the  last  edition 
(fourth)  of  De  Lapparent's  Traits  de  Geologic  (1900). 


CHAPTER  VI 

PRE-CA3IBRIAN   SYSTEMS 

The  geological  history  of  Britain  opens  with  a  chapter  the  pages  of 
which  are  so  tattered,  blurred,  and  defaced  by  the  ravages  of  Time, 
that  their  characters  are  hardly  decipherable,  and  the  record  is 
differently  interpreted  by  different  experts.  ^loreover,  to  continue 
the  simile,  this  chapter  is  incomplete  both  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end,  so  that  we  know  not  how  many  pages  preceded  those 
we  possess,  or  how  many  succeeding  pages  have  been  torn  out  and 
destroyed,  for  the  pages  of  our  history  are  not  numbered.  We 
only  know  that  some  are  wanting,  and  that  there  is  a  gap,  unfilled 
as  yet  by  the  history  of  any  other  country,  between  this  first  dim 
and  ancient  record  and  the  better  preserved  chapters  which 
succeed  it. 

In  more  scientific  and  matter-of-fact  language,  there  are  certain 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  where  the  Cambrian  rocks  to  be  described 
in  the  next  chapter  rest  on  a  still  older  series  of  rocks.  Most  of 
these  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  crvstalline  and  foliated — gneisses  and 
schists  ;  some,  however,  are  clearly  of  sedimentary  origin — shites, 
sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  while  others  are  as  distinctly  of 
volcanic  origin — lavas,  ashes,  and  agglomerates.  All,  however, 
are  now  everywhere  more  or  less  cleaved  and  indurated.  For  these 
ancient  rocks  Dana's  name  of  Archaean  is  sometimes  used,  but  as 
many  writers  prefer  to  restrict  it  to  the  crystalline  schists,  and  as 
the  term  Eparchaean  has  been  proposed  for  the  sedimentary  series, 
it  will  be  best  to  employ  the  simple  name  of  Pre-Canibrian  as  a 
convenient  designation  until  the  several  systems  have  been  more 
thoroughly  investigated.  With  these  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are 
included  some  which  were  previously  considered  as  Cambrian. 

With  the  exception  of  worm -tracks  no  fossils  have  yet  been 
found  in  undoubted  British  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  but  some  impres- 
sions resembling  those  of  a  Trilobite  and  others  which  may  belong 
to  LxnguUUa  have  been  obtained  from  the  slates  of  the  Longmynd, 
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and  it  is  stated  that  similar  rocks  in  North  America  have  yielded 
a  few  Brachiopods  and  Lamellibranchs.  Certain  Archaean  lime- 
stones, moreover,  in  Canada  and  in  Bavaria  contain  some  curious 
structures  which  have  been  described  as  organic  under  the  name  of 
Eozooriy  but  this  view  is  not  generally  accepted,  and  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  so-called  Eozoau  is  a  peculiar  mineral 
structure  which  simulates  that  of  certain  Protozoa.  The  material 
consists  of  alternating  layers  of  calcite  and  serpentine. 

Tlie  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  present  us  with  a  great  variety  of  petro- 
logical  material.  Those  which  appear  to  be  the  oldest,  at  any  rate 
in  Britain,  consist  mainly  of  coarsely  crystalline  gneisses  and 
schists,  associated  with  intrusive  masses  of  igneous  rock  (granites, 
syenites,  diorites,  et<;.)  Above  these  there  are  in  some  areas 
rocks  which  are  clearly  of  sedimentary  origin  (slates  and  grits) 
associated  with  igneous  rocks,  both  contemporaneous  and  intrusive, 
but  all  more  or  less  schistose  and  metamorphosed.  In  other  areas 
there  are  comparatively  unaltered  stratified  deposits  associated  with 
contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  (lavas,  ashes,  and  tulfs).  This  last 
group  appears  to  be  the  highest  and  therefore  the  newest  of  the 
several  divisions  or  systems.  It  is,  however,  impossible  at  present 
to  arrange  the  British  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  a  definite  order  of 
succession,  because  they  occur  in  several  isolated  areas  which  are 
difficult  to  compare  with  one  another,  and  the  triple  subdivision 
based  upon  degrees  of  alteration  has  not  yet  been  made  out  in  any 
one  area,  though  in  several  there  is  a  very  clear  division  into  two 
series  or  systems. 

The  following  are  the  principal  areas  in  the  British  Isles  where 
rocks  occur  that  are  clearly  or  presumably  older  than  the  Cambrian : 
(1)  Scotland  (Hebrides  and  N.W.  coast) ;  (2)  Ireland  (Donegal, 
Londonderry,  Mayo,  and  Gal  way) ;  (3)  South  Wales  (Pembrokeshire) ; 
(4)  North  Wales  (Anglesey  and  Caernarvon)  ;  (5)  Shropshire  ;  (6) 
Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire ;  (7)  The  Malvern  Hills ;  (8) 
Cornwall. 

The  student  cannot  be  expected  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  structure  and  stratigraphical  details  of  all  these  areas, 
and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  those  localities 
which  present  us  with  the  principal  types  of  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  commence  with  Scotland,  where  the  most 
highly  metamorphic  rocks  are  finely  displayed  and  are  succeeded 
unconformably  by  a  little  altered  series  of  sediments.  A  brief 
account  of  the  Irish  Pre-Cambrians  will  then  be  given,  followed  by 
a  fuller  description  of  those  on  Wales  and  Shropshire  and  brief 
references  to  the  other  areas. 
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Stratigraphy 
1.  Scotland 

The  whole  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  (Lewis,  etc.)  and  large  parts 
of  Sutherland  and  Ross  consist  of  Archasan  rocks.  These  are 
divisible  into  two  very  different  groups  or  systems — a  lower  set  of 
crystalline  and  gneissic  rocks,  and  an  upper  series  of  red  sandstones 
and  conglomerates,  which  rest  unconformably  upon  the  former. 
The  rocks  of  this  region  were  first  described  in  1819  by  MacCullocb, 
who  recognised  the  unconformity  between  them,  but  not  the  true 
age  of  the  sandstones.  They  were  subsecj^uently  described  by  Sharpe, 
Nicol,  and  Murchison,^  between  1852  and  1861  ;  still  later  by 
Hicks,  Bonney,  Callaway,  and  Lapworth,^  and  in  1883  the  mapping 
of  the  district  was  undertaken  by  the  Geological  Survey,  with 
results  published  in  1888.^« 

(1)  Tlie  Gneissic  Group. — This  was  termed  by  Murchison  in  1859 
the  Fundamental  or  Lewisian  gneiss,  and  the  name  Hehridean  has 
also  been  applied  to  it  The  following  description  is  taken  mainly 
from  the  account  published  by  the  Geological  Surveyors  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to. 

The  so-called  gneisses  or  gneissic  schists  are  well-exposed  in  the 
cliffs  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Loch  Torridou.  They  present  two 
types  of  structure,  appearing  in  some  parts  as  "massive  rudely- 
foliated  crystalline  rocks,  with  few  divisional  planes,  or  [in  other 
parts]  as  well -banded  gneisses  in  which  the  constituents  have  a 
distinct  parallel  arrangement.  Both  varieties  are  traversed  by 
segregation  veins  and  pegmatites.  The  prominent  minerals  are 
plagioclase  felspar,  pyr<jxene,  hornblende,  quartz  (frequently  opal- 
escent) and  magnetite.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  mica  is  a  rare 
constituent  of  these  original  types  of  gneiss.  On  close  examination 
it  is  apparent  that  the  bands  present  certain  lithological  varieties 
of  variable  thickness,  some  consisting  mainly  of  pyroxene  or 
hornblende  and  a  small  quantity  of  plagioclase  felspar,  some  of 
plagioclase,  pyroxene  (or  liornblende),  and  opalescent  quartz,  others 
of  opalescent  quartz  and  felspar.  These  varieties  fre(juently  cross 
the  lines  of  schistosity,  and  are  evidently  due  to  dift'erences  in  the 
nature  of  the  materials  prior  to  the  development  of  the  foliation." 

In  some  places  these  foliated  rocks  include  masses  of  non-loliated 
basic  igneous  rock  (gabbros,  peridotites,  augite-granulites,  and 
diorites),  arranged  in  lenticular  belts  which  arc  more  or  less 
paralleled  to  the  foliation.  These  patches  and  belts  are  intersected 
by  veins  of  gray  pegmatite,  consisting  mainly  of  felspar  and 
quartz,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few   inches  to  several 

"  References  will  be  fouud  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.' 
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yards.  But  when  these  non-foliated  masses  are  carefully  traced  it  is 
found  that  they  pass  laterally  into  the  rudely  foliated  basic 
gneisses  and  that  the  pegmatites  merge  into  quartz-felspar  schists. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  almost  the  entire  mass  consisted 
originally  of  igneous  rocks,  and  that  the  gneisses  have  been 
developed  out  of  the  igneous  complex  by  the  mechanical  stress 
and  deformation  consequent  on  very  great  subsequent  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust  in  this  region. 

This  conclusion  is  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  idea  that  the 
gneisses  were  sedimentary  rocks  which  had  been  converted  into 
foliated  rocks  by  such  metamorpbic  processes.  Under  this  older 
view  estimates  of  thickness  were  sometimes  ventured  upon,  but 
under  the  newer  view  the  thickness  or  depth  of  the  gneissic  mass 
is  of  little  importance.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  banding  of  the  gneisses  simulates  a  bedded  structure,  and 
that  these  bands  have  been  bent  into  gentle  flexures  (anticlinal 
and  synclinal),  the  axes  of  which  usually  strike  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
There  is  also  a  secondary  and  more  minute  plication  of  the  gneisses 
into  folds  which  trend  E.  and  W.  or  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  this  has 
evidently  been  produced  by  earth  movements  that  took  place  after, 
and  probably  long  after,  the  development  of  the  first  foliation,  but 
prior  to  the  final  foliation. 

The  history  of  these  gneissic  rocks  appears  to  have  included 
several  stages  or  epochs,  which  are  tabulated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  irruption  of  a  great  series  of  igneous  rocks. 

2.  The  development  of  crust-pressure  and  mechanical  move- 

ments which  produced  a  foliation  of  the  igneous  rocks. 

3.  The  intrusion  of  a  second  series  of  igneous  rocks. 

4.  Further  crust-pressures  of  enormous  power,  crushing  and 

breaking  up  the  whole  complex,  and  producing  thrust- 
planes,  together  with  a  secondary  foliation  and  a 
secondary  plication  of  the  gneisses. 

5.  The  final  foliation  of  the  gneisses  and  pegmatites. 

A  further  remarkable  point  is  that  all  these  processes  were 
accomplished  before  the  formation  of  the  overlying  Torridon 
sandstone,  which  is  not  affected  by  them. 

The  extraordinary  succession  of  disturbances — eruptive,  disruptive, 
and  metamorphic — to  which  the  Lewisian  gneiss  has  been  subjected 
is  not  yet  exhausted,  for  it  appears  that  there  was  another  period 
of  intense  crust-pressure  in  post-Cambrian  time.  This  of  course 
affected  all  the  rocks  from  the  highest  Cambrian  downward.  As 
might  be  supposed,  the  fundamental  Lewisian  gneiss  underlies  all 
the  eastern  part  of  Sutherland,  and  in  that  district  there  are  huge 
slices  and  masses  of  such  rock  which  have  been  driven  along  thrust- 
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planes  for  many  miles,  and  often  now  overlie  tracts  of  Cambrian 
strata  ;  in  other  words,  the  Cambrian  and  Pre-Cambrian  rocks 
have  been  broken  up  into  slices,  and  these  slices  have  been  driven 
over  one  another  along  the  planes  of  disruption,  which  are  known 
as  thrust-planes  or  thrust-faults.  Some  idea  of  the  complicated 
structure  thus  produced  may  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  Fig.  2, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Report  above  quoted.  Such  being  the 
real  structure  of  the  district,  the  reader  will  hardly  be  surj)rised 
to  learn  that  the  order  of  superposition  was  not  understood  by 
the  earlier  observers,  and  that  a  great  controversy  raged  for  many 
years  with  respect  to  the  age  and  position  of  the  eastern  gneisses 
and  schists. 

(2)  The  Torridonian, — Between  the  formation  of  the  Lewisian 
gneisses  and  that  of  the  overlying  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
there  must  have  been  a  very  long  interval  of  time.  The  gneissic 
rocks  were  apparently  raised  into  dry  land  and  subjected  to  much 
sub-aerial  erosion  and  detrition,  for  the  unconformity  between 
them  and  the  Torridon  sandstone  is  a  very  marked  one.  In  some 
places  the  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  a  nearly  level  or  gently-inclined 
plane,  but  in  AssjTit  it  was  carved  into  a  series  of  dome-shaped 
eminences,  and  in  one  case  a  hill  of  Lewisian  gneiss,  about  700 
feet  high,  projects  through  the  lower  part  of  the  Torridonian  series, 
and  successive  members  of  this  series  overlap  one  another  on 
its  slopes. 

In  Assynt  the  total  thickness  of  the  Torridon  sandstones  is 
from  3800  feet  to  4000  feet,  but  farther  south  higher  beds  come 
in  and  the  whole  series  is  thicker,  amounting,'  in  the  Loch  Broom 
district  to  more  than  8000  feet  Here  it  has  been  divided  bv 
Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  into  the  following  groups"* : — 


Groups.  Nature  of  Materials.  |  Thickness. 


1000  to  1500 


4.  Cailleach    Head  i  Sandstones,  flags,  dark  shales, 

group  I      and  calcareous  bands 

3.  Aultbea  group     |  Chocolate -coloured    sandstones    2000  to  3000 

and  flags  with  gray  flags  and 
partings  of  shale  ; 

Coarse  arkose  with  pebbles  of    4000  to  5000 

quartz,  quartzite,  etc. 
Red  sandstones  and  mudstones    500  and  upwards 
with    gray  grits    and    black 
shales  ana  calcareous  bands 


2.  Applecross 

group 
1.  Diabeg  group 


Still  farther  south  in  Skye  Mr.  Clough  finds  that  the  lowest 
or  Diabeg  group  expands  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  that  if  there 
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is  no  undetected  reduplication  by  folding,  it  alone  must  be  between 
5000  and  6000  feet  thick.  He  divides  it  into  four  sub-groups, 
the  lowest  of  which  consists  mainly  of  epidotic  grits  or  arkose  with 
abundant  pebbles  of  epidotised  felspar ;  thin  bands  of  greenish  shale 
occur  in  these  grits,  and  on  the  mainland  there  is  a  basal  con- 
glomerate resting  on  the  gneiss  (Rep.  cit  for  1893). 

Small  patches  of  Torridonian  sandstone  occur  in  the  island  of 
Lewis,  and  show  that  the  series  had  a  western  extension  ;  outliers 
of  it  have  also  been  detected  beneath  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  East 
Sutherland,  so  that  it  must  originally  have  occupied  a  very  large 
area,  and  probably  extended  beyond  the  shores  of  Scotland  both 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  It  was,  however,  to  a  large  extent 
destroyed  and  broken  up  into  isolated  tracts  during  the  time  which 
elapsed  before  the  deposition  of  the  lowest  Cambrians. 

The  north  of  Scotland  thus  presents  us  with  two  great  Pre- 
Cambrian  formations  and  two  great  unconformities. 

(3)  The  Dalradian  Com})lex, — The  formations  above  described 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  north  and  north-western  parts  of 
Scotland,  passing  south-westwards  into  Skye  and  the  west  of 
Inverness,  but  there  is  another  large  region  of  metamorphic 
rocks,  that  of  the  Central  Highlands,  with  the  Grampian  Mountains 
as  its  centre,  a  region  comprising  all  Inverness  east  of  the  Great 
Glen,  with  large  parts  of  Elgin,  Nairn,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and 
Argyle.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rocks  in  this  area  consist  of 
sediments  which  have  been  converted  into  schistose  rocks  of 
various  kinds,  with  massive  quartzites,  phyllites,  and  some  im- 
portant bands  of  limestone  ;  there  are  also  rocks  which  may  be 
altered  and  foliated  lavas  and  tuffs. 

The  relative  age  and  positions  of  these  rocks  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  worked  out.  They  may  be  partly  of  Torridonian  and 
partly  of  Cambrian  age,  but  they  may  include  strata  formed 
during  one  or  both  of  the  periods  represented  by  the  two  great 
breaks  above  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  northern  succession, 
and  it  is  also  possible  that  some  Ordovician  beds  may  be  entangled 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  complex.  The  region  is  under 
examination  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  will 
doubtless  be  able  before  very  long  to  establish  the  age  of  some  of 
the  members  of  this  great  complex. 

Meantime  Sir  A.  Geikie  has  proposed  the  name  Dalradian  as 
a  temporary  designation  for  this  great  group  of  schistose  rocks, 
merely  as  he  says  "to  provide  a  convenient  descriptive  epithet 
which  shall  be  precise  and  save  periphrasis." 


E 
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2.  Irelaiid 


In  the  north-western  part  of  Ireland  there  are  two  districts 
which  present  many  features  resembling  those  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  Their  geographical  position  is  that  which  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Central  Highlands  would  occupy  on  the  same  line  of 
strike,  and  as  the  island  of  Islay  and  the  long  promontory  of 
Cantire  consist  of  similar  rocks  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  north-west  of  Ireland  is  actually  a  physical  and  structural 
continuation  of  the  Grampian  Highlands. 

Tracts  of  granitoid  gneiss  occur  in  the  west  of  Donegal,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mayo,  in  the  Ox  Mountains  near  Pomei*oy  in 
Tyrone,  and  in  the  west  of  Qalway.  Associated  with  these 
gneisses  are  large  areas  of  more  or  less  metamorphosed  sedimentary 
rocks,  a  series  of  mica-schists,  quartz-schists,  quartzites,  phyllites, 
and  limestones  which  closely  resemble  the  Dalradian  series  of 
Scotland.  Dr.  Callaway  has  examined  a  part  of  the  series  in 
Donegal  and  believes  that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  portions, 
an  older  series  of  highly  metamorphosed  rocks  and  a  newer  series 
of  hypometamorphic  or  less  altered  sediments.^  A  more  recent 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  Irish  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  has 
been  published  by  Sir  A.  Qeikie,®  and  still  more  recently  Mr. 
M*Henry  has  discovered  the  base  of  the  Dalradian  group  near 
Castlebar  in  Mayo  with  a  basal  conglomerate  resting  on  gneiss 
and  granite,  and  consisting  largely  of  pebbles  of  those  rocks. 

Another  small  tract  near  Pomeroy  in  Tyrone  is  important 
because  it  exhibits  a  central  ridge  of  granitoid  gneiss  flanked  by 
a  remarkable  group  of  metamorphosed  volcanic  rocks  which  appears 
to  form  the  local  base  of  the  Dalradian  series.  These  rocks  consist 
of  coarse  agglomerates  with  interbedded  lavas  and  tuff's,  the  lavas 
being  chiefly  diabases,  but  including  some  platy  felsitic  rocks  of 
more  acid  type ;  and  this  volcanic  group  is  succeeded  by  green 
chloritic  schists  and  silvery  mica-schists  like  those  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.^ 

It  should  be  remarked  that  neither  in  Tyrone  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland  has  anything  comparable  to  the  red  Torridon  sand- 
stones yet  been  found. 

3.   Wales 

In  South  Wales  (Pembrokeshire)  there  is  a  series  of  meta- 
morphosed volcanic  rocks  which  underlie  beds  containing  a  Lower 
Cambrian  fauna,  and  are  therefore  most  probably  of  Pre-Cambrian 
age.  This  age  was  claimed  for  them  by  Dr.  H.  Hicks  in  1871,  and 
the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  area  were  described  in  several 
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papers.^  His  conclusions  may  be  thus  summarised  :  that  the  base 
of  the  Cambrian  system  is  marked  by  a  conglomerate  containing 
pebbles  of  the  underlying  rocks  ;  that  this  conglomerate  rests  on 
a  series  of  schistose  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  under  which  is 
another  set  of  quartz-felsites  and  halleflintas.  Below  these  again 
comes  a  granitoid  rock  which  he  regarded  as  a  still  older  mass  of 
metamorphic  rock.  To  this  last  he  gave  the  name  of  Dimetian; 
the  overlying  volcanic  series  he  called  Pehidian^  but  afterwards 
limited  this  name  to  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  proposing  the 
name  Arvonian  for  the  lower  jMirt.     (See  map.  Fig.  13.) 

In  1883,  however,  these  conclusions  were  called  in  question  by 
Sir  A.  Qeikie,  who  maintained  the  correctness  of  the  Geological 
Survey  mapping,  holding  that  the  granite  is  an  intrusive  mass 
of  igneous  rock,  and  that  the  volcanic  series  (Pebidian)  is  a  down- 
ward continuation  of  the  Lower  Cambrians,  the  apparent  break 
between  them  being  only  a  surface  of  contemporaneous  erosion.^ 

Other  geologists  who  have  examined  the  district  agree  that  the 
granite  is  intrusive,  and  that  the  so-called  Arvonian  cannot  be 
separated  from  Pebidian,  but  are  inclined  to  believe  with  Dr.  Hicks 
that  there  is  an  important  volcanic  series  below  the  local  base  of 
the  Cambrian  system.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  probable 
that  there  is  a  series  of  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  Pembrokeshire,  that 
this  series  should  be  called  the  Pebidian,  and  is  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  but  that  there  is  no  visible  base  to  it ;  also  that  it  is 
pierced  by  a  mass  of  intrusive  granite  which  may  also  be  of  Pre- 
Oambrian  age.  The  respective  interpretations  of  Dr.  Hicks  and  Sir 
A.  Geikie  are  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 

In  North  Wales  there  is  again  a  similar  volcanic  series  making 
its  appearance  in  two  narrow  strips  or  ridges,  which  rise  from 
beneath  conglomerates  of  Cambrian  age.  The  first  extends  from 
Llanllyfin  on  the  south  to  Bethesda  on  the  north,  a  distance  of 
about  15  miles,  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  2  miles  (sec  Fig.  14). 
This  tract  consists  of  a  rhyolitic  felsite  succeeded  by  breccias  and 
schistose  rocks.^^ 

A  second  tract  extends  from  Caernarvon  to  Bangor,  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles,  with  a  width  of  over  a  mile  in  the  central  part. 
This  latter  has  been  well  described  by  Professors  Bonney  and 
Hughes,  who  have  shown  that  there  are  three  sets  of  rocks  in  the 
ridge,  (1)  a  granitoid  rock  at  the  southern  end  (Twt  Hill),  (2)  a 
reddish-purple  quartz-felsite,  (3)  a  series  of  felspathic  grits,  slates, 
and  agglomerates  (the  "altered  Cambrian"  of  the  Geological 
Survey).  These  last  are  overlain  by  other  conglomerates  of  Lower 
Cambrian  age.  With  respect  to  the  relations  of  these  rocks  the 
following  facts  appear  to  be  well  established  : — 
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(1)  That   the    quartz-felsite    was   a   rhyolite,  and    probably   a 

rhyolitic  lava-flow. 

(2)  That  between  this  rhyolite  and   the  basal  Cambrian  con- 

glomerate there  is  a  series  of  altered  volcanic  ashes  and 
ajjglomerates  (Bangor  series)  which  are  not  less  than  3000 
feet  thick. 

(3)  That  the  overlying  conglomerate  contains  many  fragments 

of  the  quartz-felsite  and  some  of  granitoid  rock  (consisting 
of  quartz  and  felspar)  like  that  of  Twt  Hill. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Sir  A.  Geikie  does  not 
accept  the  Pre-Cambrian  age  of  this  ancient  volcanic  series.  He 
finds  no  unconformity  at  the  base  of  the  conglomerate,  but  regards 
it  as  intercalated  in  the  volcanic  series,  which  he  consequently 
considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  Cambrian  systeuL 

Ansrlesey. — A  large  part  of  this  island  consists  of  metamorphic 
rocks  (see  Fig.  6),  and  every  one  is  now  agreed  that  some  of 
them  are  of  Pre-Cambrian  age,  though  opinions  differ  as  to  their 
relative  order  and  succession.  Dr.  Hicks  was  the  first  to  describe 
them  as  Archoean  rocks,  and  thus  writes  of  the  central  area  near 
Tycroes  :  "  The  granitoid  gneiss  and  more  compact  granitoid  rocks 
conipose  the  Dimetian  axis.  Flanking  this  along  the  eastern  edge 
are  found  the  breccias  and  hallefiintas  of  the  Arvonian,  and  beyond 
.  .  .  these  are  the  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists  of  the  Pebidian."^* 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  compares  them  with  the  divisions  he 
had  proposed  in  South  Wales,  but  in  his  later  paper  he  groups  them 
in  two  series  only,  which  it  is  better  to  call  the  gneissic  series  and 
the  schistose  series  (see  Fig.  6). 

The  latest  account  of  these  Anglesey  rocks  is  by  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  who  frankly  admits  that  Ramsay's  view  of  their  origin  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  their  delineation  on  the  old  map  of  the 
Geological  Survey  is  wrong.  He  recognises  that  there  is  in  Central 
Anglesey  a  core  of  gneiss  which  must  be  regarded  as  Archaean,  and 
is  strikingly  similar  to  portions  of  the  Lewisian  gneiss  in  Sutherland 
and  Ross.^**^  As  in  Sutherland,  the  gneiss  is  coarsely  foliated  and 
rudely  banded  and  is  traversed  by  frequent  veins  of  pegmatite, 
consisting  of  milky  quartz  with  white  and  pinkish  felspar.  The 
schistose  series  he  compares  with  the  Dal  radian  of  Scotland,  and 
describes  it  as  consisting  mainly  of  chloritic  schists,  green  phyllites, 
with  quartzites  and  schistose  grits,  and  associated  but  much 
altered  igneous  rocks. 

Sir  A.  Geikie  remarks  that  "no  one  familiar  with  the  Dal- 
radian  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  can  fail  to  be  stnick  with 
the  close  resemblance  which  these  younger  Anglesey  schists  bear 
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to  them,  down  even  to  the  minutest  details.      Petrographically 
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they  are  the  precise  counterparts  of  the  quartzites  and  schists  of 
Perthshire  and  Donegal,  and  a  farther  connection  may  be  estab- 
lished of  a  pabeontological   kind " ;    this  is   the   discovery  that 
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the  upper  part  of  the  Holyhead  quartzite  is  crowded  with  annelid 
pipes. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  age  of  the  Dalradian 
group  (p.  49)  it  will  be  understood  that  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  parts  of  this  complex  of  schistose  rocks  in  Anglesey  are 
of  Pre- Cambrian  age. 

4.  Shropshire 

In  the  southern  part  of  Shropshire  there  are  several  tracts  of 
ancient  rocks  which  were  formerly  regarded  partly  as  Cambrian 
and  partly  as  intrusive  igneous  rocks  (see  maps  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison).  Broadly  speaking,  they  may 
be  arranged  in  two  great  groups  or  series,  the  one  consisting 
mainly  of  volcanic  rocks,  the  other  entirely  of  sedimentary  deposits ; 
there  is,  moreover,  a  small  tract  of  micaceous  schist  near  Eushton 
which  may  be  older  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  volcanic  series  is  demonstrably  Pre-Cambrian,  since  it  is 
overlain  unconformably  by  rocks  containing  Olenellus  and  other 
Lower  Cambrian  fossils,  but  this  scries  occurs  only  in  small  dis- 
connected patches.  The  sedimentary  series  forms  the  large  tract 
of  upland  country  which  is  known  as  the  Longmynd  (see  Professor 
Lapworth's  map  (Fig.  7),  which  is  borrowed  by  permission  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Geologists  Association ;  this  series  is  almost  certainly 
Pre-Cambrian,  but  its  actual  relation  to  the  other  group  is  un- 
certain because  it  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lines  of  fault.  The 
prevalent  opinion,  however,  is  that  the  volcanic  rocks  are  older 
than  the  Longmynd  series,  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  the 
former  will  be  described  first. 

The  volcanic  series  is  known  as  the  Uriconian,  from  the  hill 
called  the  Wrekin  and  the  Roman  town  of  Uriconium  at  its  foot. 
The  mass  of  the  Wrekin  ridge  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of 
rhyolitic  lavas  with  interbedded  bands  of  ash  and  agglomerate. 
Midway  along  the  ridge  there  is  an  intrusive  mass  of  dolerite,  and 
at  each  end  {i,e.  on  Ercal  Hill  and  Primrose  Hill)  are  patches  of 
granitoid  rock  which  may  be  intrusive  or  may  belong  to  an  older 
series.  This  uncertainty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  junctions 
appear  to  be  faults. 

Rocks  similar  to  those  of  the  Wrekin  occur  in  the  Wrockwardine 
hills  to  the  north-west,  as  well  as  in  the  Caradoc  and  Cardington 
Hills  near  Church  Stretton,  and  this  rhyolitic  series  everywhere 
strikes  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  Longmyndian  and  Cambrian 
rocks  strike  north-east  and  south-west  (see  map).  On  the  western 
side  of  the  Longmynd,  Pontesford  Hill  is  largely  made  up  of 
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rhyolitic  lavas  like  those  of  the  Wrekin,  with  intrusive  dolerites,  and 
there  are  other  smaller  bosses  of  these  rocks  on  the  western  side. 

The  Longmyndian  or  sedimentary  series  of  the  Longmynd  is 
divisible  into  an  eastern  and  western  portion.  The  eastern  part 
appears  to  be  the  oldest,  and  if  there  is  no  reduplication  of  beds 
the  succession  is  as  follows  (see  Fig.  3),  in  descending  order  : — 

5.  Greenish  slates  weathering  purple,  with  some  grits. 

4.  Hard  greywacke  (indurated  sandy  beds). 

3.  Purple  slates. 

2.  Banded  slates  and  greywackes. 

1.  Soft  dark  shales. 

The  apparent  thickness  of  these  rocks  is  over  15,000  feet,  and 
they  dip  regularly  to  the  north-west,  the  annelid  markings  and 
rain-spots  on  their  upper  surfaces  proving  this  to  be  the  true  dip, 
and  that  we  follow  an  upward  succession  in  going  from  east  to 
west  No  definite  fossils  have  been  obtained  except  some  im- 
pressions, which  may  be  those  of  a  lAngulella. 

Passing  westward  this  series  is  succeeded  by  another  set  of  beds, 
consisting  (1)  of  purple  grits  with  a  thick  band  of  conglomerate 
in  the  middle,  (2)  hard  purple  slates,  and  (3)  purple  and  reddish- 
brown  grits  with  lenticular  beds  of  conglomerate.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  is  a  true  succession,  for  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
double  set  of  purple  grits  and  conglomerates  is  a  reduplication. 

The  relation  of  the  western  series  to  the  eastern  series  is  also  a 
point  of  dispute.  Professor  Blake  believes  the  former  to  be  uncon- 
formable to  the  latter  and  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  some  of  the 
grits  in  the  Uriconian  group.  In  his  view  the  eastern  or  gray 
series  is  the  oldest  rock-group  in  the  district  and  the  Uriconian  is 
newer.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  basal 
Cambrian  sandstones  have  only  been  found  in  contact  with  the 
Uriconian  and  not  upon  any  part  of  the  Longmyndian.  On  the 
other  hand,  numerous  fragments  of  the  LTriconian  rhyolites  occur 
not  only  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  western  series,  but  also 
occasionally  as  small  fragments  in  the  grits  of  the  eastern  series. 
The  evidence  of  actual  unconformity  is  considered  very  dubious 
by  Dr.  Callaway,  who  also  points  out  that  the  strike  of  the  two 
Longmyndian  series  is  parallel  (from  north-east  to  south-west), 
while  that  of  the  Uriconian  is  quite  diflferent  (from  east  to  west).^"^ 

5.   TJie  Malvern  Hills 

The  oldest  rocks  of  the  Malvern  Hills  are  also  Pre- Cambrian, 
and  are  interesting  because  the  greater  part  consists  of  highly 
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crystalline  gneissic  rocks,  which  are  probably  altered  igneous 
rocks,  and  are  comparable  to  the  Lewisian  gneisses  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  This  group  is  known  as  the  Malvernian.  Side  by  side 
with  these  is  a  small  tract  of  rocks  comparable  with  the  Uriconian 
of  Shropshire,  and  consisting  of  rhyolites,  andesites,  basalts,  and 
felspathic  tuffs.^^  There  is  nothing  here  comparable  to  the 
Longmyndian  series,  but  the  district  has  undergone  an  enormous 
amount  of  compression  with  plication,  shearing,  and  faulting,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  section,  Fig.  8. 

:W.30"N.  rvialy.   ^\\  E-SO^S. 

F' ^  ^^'-^''^^^^^^^^^'^>T:y>,^      Tinkers  Hill       F, 

• 

Fig.  8. — Section  acro»8  thk  iierekordshibe  beacon. 
By  Professor  T.  T.  Groom  ((Jiutrt.  Jovm.  Geol.  Soc.  Ivi.  p.  141). 

Tr.  =Trias.  Mai  v.  =  Malvernian.  FF.  =  Faults. 

LL  to  3IS2= Silurian  Rocks.        Ur.  =  Uriconian. 


6.    IVarmcksldre  antJ  Leicestershire 

Small  tracts  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  resembling  those  of 
the  Uriconian,  occur  at  Bamt  Green  near  Birmingham  and  at 
Caldecote  near  Nuneaton,  and  are  in  both  cases  covered  uncon- 
formably  by  Cambrian  strata.  A  larger  tract  of  similar  rocks 
forms  the  upland  district  of  Charnwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire, 
and  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  much  newer  rocks  is 
probably  of  Pre-Cambrian  age.  These  Chamwoo<l  rocks  have 
been  described  by  Professor  Bonney  and  Rev.  E.  Hill,  who  think 
the  following  succession  can  be  made  out : — 

5.  Slates  of  Swithland  and  Groby. 

4.   Slates  with  bands  of  pebbly  quartz  grit. 

3.  Agglomerates  and  schistose  porphyritic  rocks. 

2.  A  great  series  of  grits,  slates,  volcanic  ashes,  and  agglomerates, 

some  of  the  last  being  very  coarse,  and  containing  large 

fragments  of  rhyolitic  lava. 
1.  Slates  and  fine  grits,  the  latter  probably  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  strike  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  the  older  beds 
occurring  on  the  northern,  and  the  newer  on  the  southern  side. 
Masses  of  syenite  and  diorite  are  intruded  among  them. 
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Foreign  Prk-Cambrian  Rocks 

LocaJities  in  Europe. — Pre-Cambrian  rocks  occupy  extensive 
areas  in  the  north  of  Europe,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  consisting  of  Archaean  gneiss,  with  masses 
of  schist  and  quartz ite,  and  thin  bands  of  crystalline  limestone 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  series.  No  definite  succession,  however, 
has  yet  been  made  out.  Hocks  believed  to  be  of  the  same  age 
extend  through  Finland  into  Russia. 

In  Central  Europe  they  appear  in  several  isolated  areas  sur- 
rounded by  the  stratified  rocks  of  much  newer  formations.  The 
best  known  of  the  areas  is  that  occupying  parts  of  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  and  Bavaria  between  Dresden  and  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  The  lowest  rocks  are  i-ed  gneiss  and  granite  (Bojan 
gneiss),  succeeded  by  gray  gneiss  with  schistose  rocks  and  beds  of 
limestone  and  serpentine,  and  the  highest  beds  consist  of  mica-schist 
passing  up  into  clay  slate  and  shales  (the  Prizbram  shales),  which 
are  overlaid  unconformably  by  the  Lowest  Cambrian  rocks. 

Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  also  known  to  exist  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  the  Pyrenees  ;  gneissic  rocks  supposed  to  be  of 
Archaean  age  occur  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  where  they  present 
a  front  of  lofty  cliflfs  to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  extend  underneath  the  newer  rocks  between 
these  districts,  and  form  the  floor  upon  which  the  latter  rest 
throughout  the  whole  European  area. 

North  Am  erica. — The  largest  and  most  thoroughly  explored 
area  of  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  is  that  in  Canada,  forming  a  broadly 
"\'-shaped  tract,  extending  from  Labrador  to  the  borders  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  thence  north-westward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These 
rocks  were  first  described  by  Sir  W.  Logan,  who  called  them 
Laurentian,  and  divided  them  into  two  series :  (1)  a  lower  group, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  red  and  gray  gneisses  and  schists 
with  some  bands  of  limestone,  and  (2)  an  upper  group,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Huron,  which  he  named  the  Huronian 
series.  This  rests  unconformably  upon  the  Laurentian,  and  is 
partly  a  volcanic  and  partly  a  sedimentary  series,  including  lavas, 
volcanic  agglomerates,  and  tuff's,  with  green  schists,  slates,  phyllites, 
([uartzites,  and  bands  of  limestone.  It  is  now  separated  into  two 
groups,  and  its  total  thickness  is  estimated  at  17,000  feet. 

More  recently  a  still  higher  series  has  been  discovered  in 
Canada.  This  is  called  the  Keweenawan,  and  is  believed  to  be 
unconformable  to  the  Huronian.  It  consists  in  the  lower  part  of 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  with  interbedded  sheets  of  basic  and 
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acid  lavas,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  detrital  rocks  composed  largely 
of  volcanic  materials. 


Origin  and  Method  of  Formation 

'  ?  From  the  preceding  descriptions  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
that  the  oldest  known  rocks  are  verv  different  from  the  later 
sedimentary  and  volcanic  series,  and  that  either  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  formed  were  different,  or  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  some  special  metamorphic  processes. 

The  manner  in  which  these  gneissic  rocks  have  been  formed 
has  been  a  subject  of  speculation  and  discussion  ever  since  their 
great  antiquity  was  ascertained.  Various  explanations  have  been 
suggested,  and  of  the  theories  proposed  four  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  been  strongly  held  by  certain  eminent  geologists  : — 

1.  That  they  are  the  remnants  of  the  first  crust  that  formed  on 
the  earth's  surface  as  it  cooled  down  from  a  state  of  liquefaction. 

2.  That  they  originated,  after  the  formation  of  the  original 
igneous  crust,  as  chemical  sediments  in  seas  of  hot  water. 

3.  That  they  are  ordinary  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  been 
converted  into  crystalline  rocks  by  intense  subsequent  metamorphisni. 

4.  That  they  are  igneous  rocks  of  deep-seated  intrusive  origin, 
and  that  their  schistosity  is  due  to  subsequent  metamorphisin,  but 
that  their  crystalline  condition  has  only  been  modified  and  not 
caused  by  such  metamorphisni. 

The  first  of  these  views  was  held  by  Both  and  Kosenbusch,  and 
the  second  was  maintained  by  Sterry  Hunt,  but  both  have  been 
abandoned  since  the  foliation  of  gneiss  has  been  shown  conclusively 
to  be  a  result  of  dynamic  metamorphism.  The  third  view  was 
accepted  for  many  years  by  most  geologists,  but  its  supporters  have 
gradually  been  driven  to  admit  that  if  gneiss  was  originally  a 
sedimentary  rock,  its  alteration  has  been  so  great  that  it  must  have 
been  reduced  in  many  places  to  the  condition  of  a  semi-molten 
material  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  an  igneous  rock. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  fourth  view,  which  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  ascertained  facts  and  the  latest  inferences,  and 
consequently  this  is  the  view  now  generally  adopted.  It  does  not 
of  itself,  however,  carry  us  very  far  toward  realising  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  the  gneissic  rocks  were  formed.  The 
igneous  rocks  from  which  they  seem  to  have  been  formed,  being  com- 
parable to  such  deep-seated  plutonic  rocks  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite, 
and  gabbro,  are  not  likely  to  have  been  extruded  on  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  they  are  rocks  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  must  have  solidi- 
fied and  crystallised  under  the  pressure  of  a  solid  earth-crust.    Was 
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there  then  such  a  crust,  and  if  so  what  was  it  made  of,  and  how  was  it 
possible  for  the  metamorphism  of  the  plutonic  rocks  to  be  accomplished 
in  so  short  a  time,  i.e.  before  the  accumulation  of  the  Torridonian, 
Uriconian,  and  Longmyndian  series,  and  before  that  of  the  Huroniau 
in  America  ?    These  are  questions  which  yet  remain  to  be  answered. 

It  is  possible  that  America  may  furnish  more  definite  answers 
to  these  questions  than  can  be  obtained  in  Europe,  for  wherever  the 
natural  surface  of  the  Archaean  gneisses  can  be  se&n  in  Europe  it 
is  evidently  a  deeply  eroded  surface.  In  the  north-west  of 
Scotland  it  is  a  surface  which  has  been  carved  out  into  hills  and 
valleys,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  land  surface  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  during  which  a  thickness  of  many  hundred 
feet  of  rock  has  been  removed  from  it.  In  other  words,  the  rocks 
into  which  the  gneisses  were  intruded  have  been  removed,  but  in 
the  Rainy  Lake  region  of  Canada  the  granite  gneisses  of  the 
Laurentian  invade  and  alter  a  series  of  mica-schists  and  finely 
laminated  gneisses  which  are  regarded  by  Mr.  A.  Lawson  as 
metamorphosed  sediments.  ^^  His  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  that 
the  lower  Laurentian  gneisses  were  formed  "by  the  fusion  of  the 
basement  or  floor  upon  which  the  formations  of  the  upper  division  of 
the  Archajan  were  orignally  deposited,"  portions  of  the  latter  having 
been  absorbed  into  the  general  magma,  but  that  "  this  fusion  only 
extended  up  to  a  certain  uneven  surface,  which  surface  constitutes  the 
demarcation  between  the  present  upper  and  lower  Archaean,"  which 
term  he  uses  as  equivalent  to  Laurentian. 

However  this  may  be  in  Canada,  there  is,  near  Loch  Maree,  a 
remarkable  group  of  mica-schists  and  quartz-schists,  with  bands  of 
limestone  and  seams  of  graphite,  which  certainly  appear  to  be 
altered  sedimentaries,  and  yet  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
Lewisian  gneiss  that  they  may  be  part  of  the  crust  into  which  the 
gneiss  was  intruded.  Matters  are  still  clearer  in  Norway,  where 
there  is  a  similar  group  of  altered  sedimentary  rock,  not  only 
associated  with  Archaean  gneiss  but  actually  seen  to  be  pierced  by  it, 
and  consequently  to  have  been  part  of  the  pre-existent  crust. 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  our  British  Lewisian  gneiss  is 
veined  by  pegmatites,  and  the  evidence  of  successive  intrusions  of 
granite,  syenite,  picrite,  and  peridotite  into  the  gneissic  complex 
during  tlie  phases  of  its  conversion  into  a  foliated  rock  suggest  that  the 
period  was  one  of  great  volcanic  activity.  It  is  very  probable,  though 
we  do  not  yet  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  some  of  these  intrusions 
reached  the  surface  above,  and  gave  rise  to  volcanic  eruptions  with 
the  outpouring  of  lava  streams  and  the  ejection  of  tuffs  and  ashes. 

From  the  facts  above  mentioned  we  may  perhaps  venture  to 
infer  that  the  more  ancient  gneisses  were  formed  when  the  earth's 
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crust  was  comparatively  thin,  and  when  it  was  underlain  by  a  much 
deeper  substratum  of  liquid  matter  than  subsequently  existed,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  the  crust  that  had  been  formed  was 
continually  being  broken  up  and  crushed  by  the  igneous  forces 
which  it  temporarily  imprisoned,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
earth's  mass  as  it  continued  to  cool.  If  this  is  anything  like  a  true 
conception  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  this  early  period  of  the 
earth's  history,'  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  likely  to  develop 
dynamic  energy  of  much  greater  power  than  could  be  produced 
in  subsequent  periods,  and  this  will  explain  the  enormous  amount 
of  pressure-force  that  is  evidenced  in  the  shearing,  crushing,  and 
deformation  of  the  older  gneisses  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  finallv  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the 
later  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  appear  to  have  been  formed.  The 
preceding  inferences  as  to  the  probable  small  thickness  and 
instability  of  the  earth's  crust  and  as  to  the  intensity  of  volcanic 
action  are  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  of  the  later 
Pre-Cambrian  rocks.  These  undoubtedly  furnish  us  with  proofs  of 
very  great  and  extensive  volcanic  activity,  and  also  of  rapid  detrition 
and  erosion  resulting  in  the  deposition  of  many  thousand  feet  of 
stratified  materials.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  was  a 
period  of  some  length  during  which  the  British  area  at  least  fonned 
part  of  a  laud  surface,  and  that  on  this  surface  numerous  volcanic 
vents  were  established,  from  which  extensive  flows  of  rhyolitic  lava 
were  poured  out  and  great  quantities  of  volcanic  detritus  were 
ejected.  Then  it  would  seem  that  portions  of  the  land  sank 
beneath  waters  in  which  the  products  of  its  detrition  by  sub-aerial 
agencies  were  spread  out  and  accumulated. 

Thus  Professor  Bonney  is  of  opinion  that  the  Pebidian  and  Uri- 
conian  "  began  with  great  eruptivity,  and  that  the  volcanoes  died  out 
contemporaneously  with  the  formation  of  a  thick  sedimentary  series, 
the  materials  of  which  were  in  part  derived  from  the  dying  or  dead 
volcanoes."  ^^  Again,  he  writes  of  the  Charnwood  district  as  com- 
parable to  the  Phlegraaan  Fields,  observing,  "The  rarity  of 
conglomerates,  grits,  and  rounded  detrital  materials  seems  to  indicate 
the  absence  of  either  rivers  or  tidal  currents.  Such  a  district  then 
as  the  PhlegKcan  Fields,  consisting  of  many  low  lakes  or  lagoons, 
would  seem  to  supply  the  conditions  required  for  the  formation  of 
these  Charnwood  rocks.  The  lowness  of  the  hills  and  the  porosity 
of  their  materials  would  be  unfavourable  to  rivers  ;  the  ash  would 
settle  down  in  quiet  waters,  little  rolled,  or  be  spread  out  upon  the 
plain.  The  land,  owing  to  the  frequent  showers  of  ash,  might  be 
unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  the  volcanic  disturbances  might 
render  the  waters  unprolific."  ^^ 
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Even  in  Scotland,  where  no  volcanic  rocks  of  this  age  Lave  yet 
been  discovered,  evidence  of  their  having  existed  is  not  wanting, 
for,  as  Sir  A.  Geikie  writes,  "  in  some  of  the  conglomerates  [of  the 
Torridon  sandstone]  there  occur  fragments  of  highly  vesicular  lavas, 
which  show  that  at  some  time  previous  to  the  deposit  of  these 
coarse  sediments  active  volcanic  vents  existed  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland."  ^^ 

Finally,  portions  of  the  British  land  surface  seem  to  have  sunk 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  larger  water-spaces,  which  we  may 
call  lakes  or  inland  seas,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  oceans,  and  we 
cannot  be  sure  whether  the  waters  were  fresh  or  saline. 

The  Torridon  sandstone  was  deposited  in  one  of  these  basins, 
and  all  who  have  examined  that  formation  have  remarked  upon  its 
resemblance  to  a  lacustrine  rather  than  to  a  marine  deposit  The 
Longmynd  series  was  formed  in  another  large  water-space,  but  at 
present  we  cannot  indicate  any  shore  lines,  nor  even  guess  in  what 
directions  either  of  these  basins  is  likely  to  have  been  limited. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

THE   CAMBRIAN   SYSTEM 

Nomenclature  of  the  Lower  PalsBOzoio  Books. — The  estab- 
lishment of  three  separate  systems  among  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks 
was  not  accomplished  without  much  controversy,  for  in  early  days 
only  two  were  recognised,  and  both  were  made  more  comprehensive 
than  they  ought  to  have  been. 

The  well-known  name  Silurian  (from  the  British  tribe  of  Silures 
who  inhabited  the  western  parts  and  borders  of  Wales)  was  first 
introduced  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  1835  to  designate  the 
series  of  rocks  which  he  had  studied  in  the  land  of  the  Silures 
(Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  South  Wales) ;  he  divided  this 
system  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  series.^  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  between  the  years  1831  and  1835,  Professor 
Sedgwick  had  worked  out  the  complete  succession  of  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks  in  North  Wales,  and  in  1 835  he  proposed  the  name  Cambrian 
for  this  series,  which  he  divided  into  three  portions,  calling  them 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Cambrian.  For  the  beds  which  overlie 
this  series  in  the  Berwyn  Mountains  he  adopted  Murchison's  name 
of  Silurian. 2 

Sedgwick  worked  out  the  succession  from  below  upwards,  and 
Murchison  \vorked  from  above  downwards,  and  for  a  long  time 
neither  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  systems  overlapped  each 
other.  Murchison  supposed  that  Sedgwick's  Cambrian  lay  entirely 
below  his  Silurian,  but  when  the  fossils  were  collected  and  de- 
scribed, it  was  found  that  the  Upper  Cambrian  was  equivalent  to  the 
Lower  Silurian,  and  this  fact  led  to  much  subsequent  controversy. 

As  Murchison  became  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  his  nomenclature  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  surveyors, 
and  as  they  found  that  his  Lower  Silurian  had  no  natural  base, 
group  after  group  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian  was  gradually  absorbed 
into  it,  till  the  Lower  Silurian  came  to  include  the  whole  of  the 

"  For  references  see  end  of  the  chapter. 
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rocks  (below  the  Upj>er  Silurian)  in  wLich  any  fossils  had  been 
found.  This  was  obviously  unfair  and  unscientific,  since  the  so- 
called  Lower  Silurian  was  in  reality  a  part  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian 
series,  the  delineation  of  which  by  Sedgwick  was  accurate  and 
complete.  Still  it  was  done,  and  the  name  Lower  Silurian  was 
generally  adopted  both  in  England  and  abroad. 

The  fact  is,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  both  described  more  than 
one  system  of  rocks,  and  each  included  two  systems  under  one 
name.  Sedgwick  had  clearly  a  right  to  call  one  system  Cambrian 
and  Murchison  to  call  one  Silurian,  but  there  is  really  a  third 
intermediate  system,  containing  the  second  great  fauna  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  globe,  and  to  this  neither  geologist  has  a  distinct 
claim. 

For  the  intermediate  system  Professor  Lapworth  has  proposed 
the  name  (jrdovician  (from  the  tribe  of  the  Ordovices  who  inhabited 
North  Wales),  remarking,^  "That  so  long  as  present  systems  of 
nomenclature  survive,  nothing  can  disturb  the  application  of  the 
title  Cambrian  to  the  rocks  of  the  *  Primordial  Series,'  or  that  of 
Silurian  to  the  strata  of  the  '  Third  Fauna.'  It  is  vastly  different, 
however,  with  the  intermediate  series,  which  has  been  the  object 
of  incessant  disputes  from  the  day  it  was  recognised  until  now." 
This  proposal  has  met  with  very  general  acceptance,  and  we  may 
hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  accepted  by  the  Geological 
Survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  arrangements  which  the 
student  will  find  current  at  the  present  time,  the  last  or  right-hand 
column  being  that  which  will  be  adopted  in  this  volume. 


Ludlow  Beds 
Wenlock  Beds 
Llandovery  Beds 
Bala  Series 
Llandeilo  Flags 
Arenig  Series 
Tremadoc  Slates 
Lingula  Flags 
Menevian 
Harlech  Series 


Sedgwick, 
1830. 

Silurian 


MurchiHon, 
1830-47. 


Up|)er 
Silurian 


Cambrian 


{ 

I    Lower 
r  Silurian 

Primordial 
Silurian 

Cambrian 


Geological 
Survey. 

\   Upper 
\  Silurian 


1 
J 


Lower 
Silurian 

Cambrian 


1 

I 
J 

1 
J 


Lapworth, 
1879. 

Silurian. 


Ordoviciau. 


Cambrian. 


Olassiflcation  of  the  Oambrian  System. — Since  the  time  of 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison  the  Cambrian  rocks  have  been  investigated 
much  more  completely  and  fossils  have  been  found  at  various  horizons 
down  to  the  very  base  of  the  system.  Fresh  subdivisions  have 
been  established  and  new  names  introduced  into  the  nomenclature. 
A  Menevian  group  has  been  separated  from  the  Lingula  fiags,  and 
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the  Harlech  series  was  found  to  be  divisible  into  two  groups  (the 
Caerfai  and  the  Solva  beds).  It  has,  moreover,  been  found  that  the 
whole  succession  is  divisible  into  series  which  are  characterised  by 
special  genera  of  trilobites,  and  that  in  many  places  a  further  sub- 
division can  be  made  into  zones  based  on  the  limitation  of  certain 
fossils  (see  p.  25).  Thus  the  old  lithological  grouping  has  been 
modified  to  agree  with  the  paheontological  evidence,  and  the  best 
modern  arrangement  of  the  rock-groui)s  that  compose  the  Cambrian 
system  in  England  is  as  follows : — 

Uri  >j./Tre™*cloc  Bods  =the  Bryograptus  fauna. 

PI»L  -^  LingQia  Flags  (in  three  stages)  =  the  Olcnus  fauna. 

Middle  I  ^J^^^^^jf^  ^"^«  I  the  Paradaxides  fauna. 

(Solva  Beds  j 

Lower  =  Caerfai  Beds  -the  Olenellus  fauna. 

Life  of  the  Period. — Great  interest  attaches  to  the  fossils 
which  have  been  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  because,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  organic  remains  mentioned  on  p.  43,  they 
include  the  remains  of  the  oldest  animals  hitherto  discovered. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  different  classes  of  creatures  which 
exist  in  the  oldest  Cambrian  fauna  make  it  certain  that  ancestors  of 
these  creatures  must  have  existed  in  Pre-Cambrian  times,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  them  will  sooner  or  later  be  dis- 
covered in  the  higher  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

The  fossils  which  have  been  found  in  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Cambrian  of  Wales  and  Shropshire  are  referable  to  the  following 
classes —Porifera,  Cystidea,  Annelida,  Brachiopoda,  Gastropoda, 
and  Crustacea ;  while  represenbitives  of  Actinozoa,  Crinoidea, 
Graptolitoida,  and  Lamellibrauehia  have  also  been  obtained  from 
rocks  of  the  same  age  in  North  America.  The  very  existence  of  so 
many  different  kinds  of  animals  at  this  early  period  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  great  gap  which  exists  between  the 
Cambrian  and  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Western  Europe. 

But  although  referred  to  many  different  classes,  examination  of 
the  fossils  themselves  reveals  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  repre- 
sented by  lowly  and  more  or  less  generalised  forms — that  is,  forma 
which  combine  in  themselves  characters  that  are  now  onlv  found 
in  two  or  more  distinct  families  or  orders  of  beings.  Thus  sponges 
(Porifera)  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  Protozoa  and 
Coelenterata  ;  and  the  Cambrian  Actinozoa  (ArchceocycUhus)  are  such 
simple  forms  that  they  were  long  regarded  as  Porifera. 

The  Cystidea  again  are  placed  by  systematists  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Echinoderma  and  appear  to  represent  an  early  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Echinoderm  race. 
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Two  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  Brachiopods  (Lingulelln  and 
Orhiciiloidea)  are  low  forms  of  that  class,  and  the  others,  Oholella 
and  KutorgxTuiy  were  not  much  more  highly  organised.  No  Lamelli- 
branchia  have  yet  l>een  found  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  Europe, 
but  some  small  fossils  found  in  North  America  are  referred  to  this 
class.  The  Gastropoda  are  represented  by  the  genus  Hyolithes  and 
its  allies,  which  are  usually  referred  to  the  Pteropods,  a  group  that 
retain  to  the  present  day  many  embryonic  characters.  More  typical 
Gastropods  appear  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  America  and  in  the 
Middle  Cambrian  of  Scotland. 

Of  Crustacea  two  orders  are  represented,  the  Entoniostraca  and 
Trilobita.  The  former  are  true  Crustacea  of  low  organisation  ;  the 
latter  exhibit  a  curious  mingling  of  characters,  which  have  led  some 
authors  to  exclude  them  from  the  Crustacea,  but  Professor  Beecher  * 
remai-ks  that  Trilobites  show  the  clearest  evidence  of  primitive 
Crustacean  affinities.  He  also  observes  tliat  the  Trilobite  agrees 
in  nearly  every  particular  with  a  theoretical  Crustacean  ancestor, 
and  we  may  add  that  it  may  also  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
Merostomata  and  the  Arachnida. 

In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian  Hydrozoa  (Graptolites), 
Crinoid  and  Asteroid  Echinoderms,  Phyllocarid  CrusUicea,  other 
genera  of  Pelecypoda  and  Gastropoda,  and  Nautiloid  Cephalopoda 
make  their  appearance.  The  occurrence  of  Cephalopoda,  the  highest 
of  the  Molluscan  classes,  suggests  that  the  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  marine  MoUusca  must  have  been  especially  rajdtl  during 
this  early  period  of  the  earth's  history,  or  else  that  their  ancestors 
existed  somewhere  long  before  Cambrian  times. 

The  following  are  the  principal  characteristic  species  of  the 
several  faunas  which  have  been  recognised  in  the  Cambrian  svstem. 


Porifcra. 

Annrli'fa, 

Trilobita. 

Brnchiopoda. 

GoAtropoiia. 


Porifcra. 
Cystidai. 
Trilobita. 


Lower  Cambrian  {Olcnellus  Fauna) 

Protospongia  fonestrata. 

Scrpiihtes  fistula,  Scolitlius  linearis. 

Olenollus  Callavei,  0.  Lapworthi,  0.  iutermcdius,  Olenel- 

loides  armatus. 
Lingulella   priniteva,   Orhiculoidea   ciierfaiensis,    Kutorgina 

ciugulata,  Obolella  Saltan. 
HyoUthes  princeps,   Ortliotheea  Oeeri,   Stenotlieca  nigosa, 

Colcoloides  ty[>icalis,  Salterella  pulchella,  S.  Maccullochi. 

Af it  Idle  Catnbrian  {Paradox  ides  Fauna) 

Protospongia  fcnestrata,  P.  major. 

Protocvstis  nieuevensis. 

Paradoxides  Harknessi,  P.  solvensis,  P.  aurora,  P.  Davidis. 

and  P.  Hicksi,  Conocoryphe  coronata,  C.  viola,  C.  Lyelli. 

and  C.  solvensis,  Plutonia  Sedgwickl  Agnostus  cambrensis. 

Microti iscus  sculptus. 
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BraAiepodtt.  laagaleMi    rerniginea,     Obolella    sagittalis,    Orbiaoloidu 

pileolus,  Orthis  HicksL 
OaMropoda.    H;oUth«i  antique,  H.  penultima,  Cyrtothew  hftmnla,  8t«no- 

theoa  cornucopia. 


Annelida. 
TrQiAitti. 


Upptr  Camlirian  [Oleniu  Faiina) 
DictjoDemk  socials  (highest  libguU  flsgs). 
Cruzutia  somi  plicate. 
OUnna  tnmcatua,  O.  micmrui,  Psltnts  «cusb(eoid«s,  Para- 

bolina  spinulosa,   Conocoryphe  bucephala,  SolsnopUura 

dopreiw,  Agnostns  pisiformis,  A.  truectns. 
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PhyllixariiUi.   Hymen 
JSradiiopoda.  Liriguletla  Dav 
OtUtTopoda.     Belleropliai 
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Tht  Passage  Fauna  {Tremadocy 

l\yriftra,         Archceoscyphia  minganensis,  Calathium  sp. 

Hydrozon.       Bryograptus  Callavei,  Br.  Kjerulli,  Cloiiograptus  tenellus. 

Echincdcrrtia.  Dendrocrinus  (?  locrinus)  cambrensis,  Pala'asterina  ramsey- 

ensis,  Macrocystella  Marijt. 
Trilobita.        Niobe  Homfrayi,  Psilocephaliis  iimotatus,  Asaph  us  affinis, 

A.  Homfrayi,  Angelina  Sedg\vicki,  Ogygia  scutatrix,  Olenus 

alatus,  Peltura  ])unctata. 
Brachiopodn.  Lingulella   lei)i8,   L.  Davisii,  Obolella  Belli,  Orthis   lenti- 

cularis,  and  O.  Carausi,  Orthisina  festinata,  O.  striatula. 
Lamellibranchia.   Paltearca  Hopkinsoni,  Glyptarca  primseva,  Ctenodonta 

menapiensis,  Modiolopsis  i-amseyensis,  Eiichasnia  Blumeu- 

Iwchice. 
Gastropoda.    Hyolithes    cuspidatus,    Conularia    Homfrayi,    Bellero])hon 

arfonensis,      Opliilcta     complanata,     Maclurea     Peaclii, 

Eunema  pagoda,  Murchisonia  gracilis. 
Cephalopoda.  Orthoceras  sericeum,  0.  mendax,  0.  durinum,  Piloceras  in- 

vaginatuni,  Cyrtoceras  precox. 


iziItUI  p«rt 


Fig.  12. — A  TBEMADOC  ORAITOLITE,  BRYOflRAPTUS   KJERULKI 

(from  the  figure  by  Miss  EUes). 


a.  S|>eciiiieii8  of  natural  size. 


h.  A  part  magnified. 


Stratigraphy 


Cambrian  rocks  rise  to  the  surface  in  several  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  they  nowhere  occupy  any  large  tract  of  country, 
so  that  we  can  only  compare  their  isolated  exposures,  and  cannot 
trace  their  stratigraphical  variations  continuously  from  one  district 
to  another. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  six  districts  where  the 
occurrence  of  Cambrian  strata  is  unquestionable  ;  these  are 
(1)  South  Wales,  (2)  North  Wales,  (3)  Shropshire,  (4)  The  Malvern 
Hills,  (5)  Warwickshire,  (6)  Lake  District  In  Scotland  they 
have  only  yet  been  found  in  the  north-western  area  (Sutherland 
Ross,  and  Inverness),  but  may  also  be  represented  in  the  complex 

^  The  upper  limestones  of  Dume-ss  are  included  in  this  group. 
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of  the  Central  HigblandsL  In  Ireland  there  are  traota  of  rock 
in  Wicklow  and  Wexford  which  Bje  usually  regarded  as  Cambrian, 
but  the  few  fosatls  they  have  hitherto  yielded  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  make  ^lis  certain. 

Wherever  the  basement  beds  of  this  system  are  exposed  they 
are  seen  to  rest  unconformably  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  the 
Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 


GEOLOGICAL    MAP  OF  THE  CQUHTRY  NEAR  STDAVID' 


1.  South  IVala 

On  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  the  area  which  is  coloured 
and  labelled  as  Canibrian  in  South  Wales  includes  tbal  which  has 
since  been  ileecrlbed  as  Pebidian  (Fre-Oaiiibrian),  while  the  Upper 
Cambrinns  (Lingula  flags  and  Tremadoc  slates)  are  excluded  and 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Ordovician  system  (see 
p.  65).  Thua  the  usefulness  of  the  Survey  map  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  Dr.  Hicks's  map,  published  in  1884,  is  a  better  guide. 
Fig.  13  is  reduced  from  this. 

The  whole  Cambrian  succession  is  well  exposed  in  the  St 
David's  promontory  (Pembrokeshire),  and  has  been  described  in 
several  papers  by  the  late  Dr.  Hicks,*  of  which  the  following  is 
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of  the  Central  Highlands,  In  Ireland  there  are  tracts  of  rock 
in  Wicklow  and  WeiCord  which  are  usually  regarded  as  Cambrian, 
but  the  few  foseilB  they  have  hitherto  yielded  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  make  this  certain. 

Wherever  the  basement  beds  of  this  system  are  exposed  they 
are  seen  to  rest  unconformably  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  the 
Pre-Cambnan  rocks. 
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I.  SuiriA  IFo/m 

On  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  the  area  which  is  coloured 
and  labelled  as  Cambrian  in  South  Wales  includes  that  which  has 
aince  been  described  as  Pebidian  (Pre-Cambrian),  while  the  Upper 
Cambrians  (Lingula  flags  and  Tremadoc  slates)  are  excluded  and 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Ordovician  system  (see 
p.  65).  Thus  the  usefulness  of  the  Survey  map  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  Dr.  Hicks's  map,  published  in  1884,  is  a  better  guide. 
Fig.  13  is  reduced  from  this. 

The  whole  Cambrian  succession  is  well  exposed  in  the  St. 
David's  promontory  (Pembrokeshire),  and  has  been  described  in 
several  papers  by  the  late  Dr.  Uicks,^  of  which  the  following  is 
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of  the  Central  Highlands.  In  Ireland  there  are  tracts  of  rock 
in  Wicklow  and  Wexford  which  are  UBuall)'  regarded  as  Cambrian, 
but  the  few  foBsilB  they  have  hitherto  yielded  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  make  this  certain. 

Wherever  the  baaement  beds  of  this  system  are  exposed  they 
are  seen  to  re«t  uncoiifomiBbly  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  the 
Pre-Cambrian  rock  9. 
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1.  Soalh  JVala 

On  the  mapB  of  the  Geological  Surrey  the  area  which  is  coloured 
and  labelled  as  Cambrian  in  South  Wales  includes  thai  which  has 
since  been  described  as  Pebidian  (Pre'Cauibrian),  while  the  Upper 
Cambrians  (Lingula  flags  and  Tremadoc  slates)  are  excluded  and 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Ordovician  system  (see 
p.  65).  Thus  the  usefulness  of  the  Surrey  map  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  Dr.  Hicks's  map,  published  in  1884,  is  a  better  guide. 
Fig.  13  is  reduced  from  this. 

The  whole  Cambrian  succession  is  well  exposed  in  the  St 
David's  promontory  (Pembrokeshire),  and  has  been  described  in 
several  papers  by  the  late  Dr.  Hicks,^  of  which  the  following  is 
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a  summary.     The  total  thickness  is  over  7000  feet,  and  the  system 
is  divisible  into  the  following  groups  : — 

Oaerfcd  Series. — This  is  described  as  composed  of  the 
following  beds  in  descending  order  : — 

Feet 

Purple  sandstones  with  Annelid  tracks 1000 

Red  shales  with  LinguUUu  primcevay  Discina^  and  fragments 
of  Olenellus         .........  50 

Flaggy  sandstones  with  Annelid  maikingS       ....  460 

Conglomerates 60  to  150 

About  1600 

The  basal  bed  of  this  series  is  the  Cambrian  conglomerate  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Near  St.  Davids 
it  is  about  sixty  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  well-rounded  pebbles  set 
in  a  matrix  which  is  a  mixture  of  arkose  and  ashy  materials  ; 
sometimes  the  ashy  element  appears  to  predominate,  sometimes 
it  is  a,  true  arkose,  consisting  of  quartz-sand  and  decomposed 
felspar.  The  pebbles  vary  in  size,  ranging  up  to  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  they  consist  principally  of  a  reddish  quartzite  and  of 
quartz,  but  include  some  of  quartz-felsite,  porcellanite,  schist,  and 
granitoid  rock,  all  derived  from  the  underlying  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

Solva  Series. — This  is  divisible  into  the  following  stages  : — 

Feet. 
Gray  flagstones  and  grits  with  Paradoxides  aurora  .  .  .150 
Red,  purple,  and  gray  sandstones  and   slates  with  Paradoxides 

solvcnsis 1500 

Yellowish  sandstones  and  gray  flags  with  Paradoxides  Harknessi  .       150 


1800 


The  lowest  beds  are  yellowish  sandstones  with  some  pebble  beds, 
and  above  these  are  gray  flags  which  have  yielded  a  number  of 
fossils,  including  Paradoxides  Harknessiy  PluUmia  Sedgwicki^  Micro- 
discus  sculptiiSy  Gonocor\j2ihe  Lyelliy  Agnosttis  carribrensisy  and  Hyolithes 
antiqua.  The  central  group  is  of  great  thickness  and  yields 
fragments  of  fossils  at  diff'erent  horizons,  but  it  was  only  near  the 
top  that  Dr.  Hicks  found  Paradoxides  solvensis  and  Conocoryphe 
solvensis  with  some  other  fossils.  The  upper  beds  contain  other 
species  of  Paradoxides  and  Conocoryplie,  while  AgnostiLS  cambreiisis 
and  Lingulella  femiginea  occur  in  all  three  groups. 

Menevian  Series. — The  Solva  beds  pass  gradually  into  a 
series  of  dark  flags  and  shales,  which  contain  a  remarkable  fauna ; 
above  these  sandstones  again  appear,  marking,  possibly,  an  upheaval 
of  the  area,  and  certainly  indicating  some  physical  change,  for 
with  them    the    species  and   genera  characteristic  of  the  Lower 
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Cambrian  die  out  and  disappear.     The  group  is  thus  subdivided 
by  Dr.  Hicks  : — 

Feet. 
Upper — Sandstones  and  shales,  with  Or^Aw /TicArm  .100 

Miadle — Flags  and  shales,  with  Paradoxide^  Davidis  .  350 

Lower — Flags  and  shales,  with  Paradoxides  Hicksii  300 

750 

The  middle  group  yielded  to  Dr.  Hicks  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  species  of  fossils  belonging  to  the  following  genera :  Protospongia^ 
Protocystis,  Microdisciis,  ConocorypJie,  Paradoxides^  Anopolenus^ 
Erinnys,  Arionellus,  Holocephalinay  A(jnost\iSy  Lingxdellay  Disctna^ 
Obolellay  Orthisy  HyolitJies,  SUnotluca,  and  Cyrtotheca. 

liingrula  Flagr  Series. — In  South  Wales  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  more  than  2000  feet  thick,  and  fossils  are  not  very  abundant 
in  them,  but  they  are  well  exposed  in  Whitesand  Bay  and  in  the 
cliffs  of  Ramsey  Island  (see  Fig.  13),  and  they  have  been  divided 
by  Dr.  Hicks  into  three  groups,  which  probably  correspond  with 
those  recognised  in  North  Wales  by  Mr.  Belt.  These  are  in 
descending  order  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

Upper — Fine  gray  slates  without  fossils 300 

Miadle — Hard   gray  micaceous  flags  with    Lingulella  Davisi  in 

abundance  1000 

Lower — Gray  flagstones  and  black  slates  without  fossils  .         .         .     700 

These  beds  appear  to  form  a  continuous  band  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Cambrian  area  from  Whitesand  Bay  to  and 
beyond  Crygglas ;  east  of  St.  Davids  they  are  seen  in  Solva 
Harbour,  and  inland  they  spread  eastward  round  another  tract  of 
Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian  rocks  of  which  little  is  yet  known. 
Near  the  eastern  end  of  this  tract,  at  Trefgarn,  north  of  Haverford- 
west, a  small  but  interesting  exposure  was  found  by  Messrs.  Marr 
and  Roberts  in  a  quarry  which  showed  shales  with  Paraltolina 
spinulosaj  underlain  by  a  few  feet  of  grit  and  conglomerate,  which 
rested  unconformably  on  a  surface  of  nearly  vertical  Pre-Cambrian 
rocks.  Unless  the  position  of  these  beds  can  be  explained  by 
faulting  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Upper  Lingula  flags  had  here 
overlapped  the  lower  beds  and  were  resting  directly  on  Pre- 
Cambrian  rocks. 

Tremadoc  Series. — This  group  of  rocks  was  mapped  near  St 
Davids  by  the  late  Dr.  Hicks,  who  separated  it  from  the  Lingula 
flags  on  the  one  side  and  from  the  overlying  Arenig  slates  on  the 
other,  and  showed  that  it  occupied  a  tract  of  country  extending 
from  Whitesand  Bay  to  Llanvirn,  south  of  Abereiddy  Bay,  and 
occurred  also  in  Ramsey  Island  (see  map.  Fig.  13). 
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He  restricted  the  name,  however,  to  a  group  of  dark  flaggy 
sandstones  and  earthy  slates  about  1000  feet  thick  in  which  he 
discovered  a  remarkable  fauna,  including  Neseuretus  ramseyensis, 
Niobe  Homfrayiy  Dendrocrinus  cambrensis,  and  species  of  Ctenodonta, 
PaUearcay  and  Modiolopsis.  Above  these  beds  are  some  dark  iron- 
stained  slates  which  Dr.  Hicks  regarded  as  Lower  Arenig  because 
he  found  dendroid  gi*aptolites  (Cladophora)  in  them,  but  he  admitted 
that  they  were  the  equivalents  of  the  Upper  Tremadoc  slates 
of  North  Wales.  The  fossils  found  at  this  horizon  in  Whitesand 
Bay  included  Amphus  Homfrayi,  Ogygia  sctUatriXy  Lingulella  Davisi, 
Dendrograpttis  arhusculay  and  Callograptus  radiatvs.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  both  Upper  Tremadoc  and  Lower  Arenig  beds  exist  at 
this  locality,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  separated,  and  conse- 
quently the  thickness  of  each  is  unknown. 

Another  small  tract  of  Lower  Tremadoc  beds  is  found  round 
Tremanhire,  a  place  about  four  miles  east  of  St  Davids  ;  they 
are  brought  in  above  the  Lingula  flags  by  a  synclinal  flexure, 
and  have  yielded  many  of  the  same  fossils  as  in  Ramsey  Island. 

Tremadoc  slates  have  also  recently  been  found  to  the  south 
of  Caermarthen  by  the  Misses  Crosfield  and  Skeat,*  and  their 
presence  there  is  important,  as  it  had  not  previously  been  suspected. 
They  yielded  Orthoceras  sericnim  and  two  new  trilobites  named 
Peltura  punctata  and  Oyyyia  marginata. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician 
areas  in  South  and  Central  Wales  will  have  to  be  mapped  over 
again  before  any  reliable  statements  can  be  made  regarding  the 
exposures  of  the  Tremadoc  and  Low^er  Arenig  rocks  and  regarding 
their  relations  to  one  another.  The  maps  of  the  Geological 
Survey  published  in  1845  and  1848  were  excellent  for  that  time, 
but  the  region  is  so  complicated,  folded,  and  faulted  that  even 
with  larger-scale  maps  and  a  better  knowledge  of  fossils  it  will  be 
a  difficult  and  laborious  matter  to  unravel  its  structure  and  to 
separate  the  various  rock-groups  which  enter  into  the  complex. 

2.  North  Wales 

Cambrian  rocks  occur  in  Merioneth  and  Caernarvon,  and  are 
brought  to  the  surface  from  beneath  the  surrounding  Ordovician 
strata  by  two  great  anticlinal  folds  which  are  separated  by  the 
great  synclinal  of  the  Snowdon  range  (see  Fig.  14).  The  eastern 
uplift,  which  is  really  a  dome -shaped  pericline,  is  that  of  the 
Harlech  and  Barmouth  district  The  western  axis  is  of  consider- 
able length,  running  from  Nevin  north-eastward  to  Aber,  and 
may  be  called  the  Llanberis  anticline. 
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In  North  Wales  the  equivalents  of  tlie  Caerfai  beds  (Lower 
Cambrian)  have  not  yet  been  clearly  separated  from  the  aucceeding 
beds  (Solva  groupl,  and  the  two  toother  are  consequently  still 
known  as  the  Harlech  series,  for  although  this  seriea  appears  to 
be  thicker  than  the  combined  Caerfai  and  Solva  series  of  South 
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Wales,  few  fossils  have  yet  been  obtained  from  it  in  spite  of  much 
careful  search,  and  without  such  aid  subdivision  is  difficult 

•  The  Harleoh  beds  of  Merioneth  have  been  described  by 
Sir  A.  Ramsay  as  consisting  mainly  of  coarse  quartzose  greenish- 
gray  grits,  composed  of  quartz  and  felspar,  and  apjiarently  formed 
from  the  direct  waste  of  granitic  rocks.  There  are  occasional 
beds  of  conglomerate,  consisting  of  quartz  pebbles,  with  some  of 
felspathic  rock,  enclosed  in  a  gritty  matrix.  With  these  coarse 
gray  grits  are  some  beds  of  finer  grain  and  purple  colour,  and 
occasional  bands  of  gray  and  purjde  slate.  In  the  centre  of  the 
tract  there  is  some  thickness  of  purple  slate  which  Ramsay 
regarded  as  the  lowest  part  of  the  series,  the  base  not  being 
seen.  Dr.  Hicks,  however,  was  inclined  to  regard  these  lowest 
slates  as  possibly  Pre- Cambrian,  and  thought  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian  and  the  equivalent  of  his  Cacrfai  beds  could  be  found 
in  Llawlech  Mountain  north  of  Barmouth. 

According  to  Ramsay  the  total  thickness  of  the  Harlech  series 
in  the  central  area  is  over  6000  feet,  but  in  the  northern  part 
the  same  beds  are  only  4200  feet  thick  (without  a  base). 

In  Caernarvon  the  basal  beds  are  grits  and  conglomerates,  which 
contain  pebbles  of  granite,  quartz-felsite,  and  porcellanite  derived 
from  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  thick  series  of  purple  and  green  slates, 
some  of  which  are  worked  at  the  celebrated  slate  quarries  of 
Penrhyn  and  Llanberis ;  above  these  again  are  coarse  grits  and  sand- 
stones. The  total  thickness  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  anticline 
near  Llanberis  is  estimated  at  about  3000  feet. 

A  Cotwcorif])he  {0.  viola)  was  obtained  from  the  upper  green 
slates  of  the  Penrhyn  quarry  in  1887,  and  the  succession  in  that 
vicinity  was  described  in  1889  by  Professor  Hughes,  from  whose 
paper  the  following  account  is  taken  (in  condensed  form) : -- 

Feet. 
Lingula  flags  with  L.  Davixii. 

10.  Coarse  grits  and  sandstones  of  Bronllwyd         .        .        .        .  ?  600 

9.  Green  slates  with  Conoconjphe  viola 120 

8.  Purple  slates  without  fossils 970 

7.  Bluish-green  slates  with  some  traces  of  fossils  .        .        .        .  ?  400 

t).  Fine  red  grit 16 

fi.  Purple  and  veined  slates 540 

4.  Green  sandy  slates    . ?  400 

3.  Grit  and  conglomerate 

2.  Crumpled  slates !».'300 

1.  St.  Anil's  grit 


Of  these  beds  Nos.  1  to  6  may  represent  the  Caerfai  group  and 
Nos.  7  to  10  the  Solva  group.     On  the  north-western  side  of  the 
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Llanberis  anticline  some  of  the  Llanberis  grits  and  slates  come  in 
again  and  plunge  beneath  a  narrow  strip  of  Arenig  slates.  They  are 
brought  up  again  by  the  Bangor  anticline,  but  in  that  district  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  represent  the  Harlech  series ; 
there  are  slates  which  may  be  Lingula  flags,  and  below  these  are 
grits  and  conglomerates  which  rest  un conformably  on  the  older 
rocks  (see  Figs.  14  and  15). 

Meneviem  Series. — These  beds  have  been  identified  at  many 
points  along  the  cincture  of  the  Harlech  and  Barmouth  pericliue, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  form  a  narrow  band  all  round  it 
between  the  Harlech  series  and  the  Lingula  flags.  Their  thickness 
however,  is  believed  to  be  less  than  in  South  Wales.  Near  Ffestiniog, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  area,  their  thickness  is  estimated  by 
Ramsay  as  225  feet,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  thicker  in  the 
south,  though  their  exact  limits  have  not  yet  been  made  out.  They  are 
well  exposed  at  Dolgelly,  at  Pont-ar-Camlan  on  the  river  Mawddach, 
and  on  the  coast  half  a  mile  east  of  Barmouth.  They  consist  of 
dark  blue  and  black  slates,  and  have  yielded  both  the  characteristic 
species  of  Paradoxides  with  Ano'polenus  Henrici,  Cojwcoryjyhe  Homfrayi, 
Erinnys  venuloscL,  and  some  other  fossils. 

Whether  any  representative  of  the  Menevian  exists  near  Llanberis 
or  elsewhere  in  Caernarvon  is  not  yet  known. 

Lingrula  Flag's. — This  series  attains  a  great  thickness  in 
Merioneth.  The  beds  are  well  exposed  at  Dolgelly  and  Ffestiniog, 
and  are  classified  as  follows  bv  Mr.  Belt : — 

Feot. 

Upper  or          fSoft  black  slates,  with  Pdtura  scarabxoides  300 

Dolj]jelly      \  Hani  blue  slates,  with  Par«^o//na  *;>mM/osf/    .  300 

Middle  or        /"Bluish  gray  flags,  with  0/f7i«^  w/crwrMs  50 

Ffestiniog    yGmy  mic&cco\is  fi^gs,  ynth  Hymenocar is  vennicnio fa  2000 

Lower  or        /Black  slates  and  flags,  with  Olenua  gibbosus     .        .  1800 

Maentwrog\  Sandstones  and  slaty  beds,  with  Olenus  catarades  700 


.150 


In  Caernarvonshire  the  thickness  of  the  Lingula  flags  is  much 
less,  but  near  Llanberis  and  Nant  Ffrancon  they  are  apparently 
from  2000  to  2500  feet  thick.  On  each  side  of  Llvn  Peris  the 
nearly  vertical  Harlech  grits  are  succeeded  by  dark  slates  which 
represent  the  Maentwrog  beds,  with  a  thickness  of  about  1000  feet, 
and  these  are  followed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  by  hard 
quartzose  grits  (?  Ffestiniog  beds),  which  are  estimated  by  Ramsay 
to  be  about  1300  feet  thick.^  Tliese  beds  are  traceable  north- 
ward through  Elidyr-fawr,  and  a  good  section  is  exposed  in  the 
southern   cliffs  of  Marchlyn-mawr  (see  Fig.  17),  where  Ramsay 
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found  OUnus  mierurus  and  LinguUlla  Damsii  in  the  gray  and  brown 
grits  (No.  5).  It  is  noticeable  that  some  of  these  grits  are  of  coarse 
grain,  and  occasionally  conglomeratic,  thus  differing  from  the  finer- 
grained  flagstones  of  Merioneth.  The  Upper  Lingula  flags  or 
Dolgelly  beds  have  not  yet  been  identified  in  Caernarvon  owing  to 
the  rarity  of  fossils,  but  are  probably  represented  by  a  part  of 
the  slates  above. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Llanberis  anticline  the  thickness  of 
the  Cambrian  series  seems  to  be  still  further  reduced,  and  when  they 
again  emerge  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Bangor-Caemarvon  ridge 
there  are  only  slates  overlying  the  basal  grits  and  conglomerates. 

Professor  Hughes  ®  has  traced  these  basal  beds  along  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  ridge  all  the  way  from  Twt  Hill  near 
Caernarvon    to    Garth   Point    near  Bangor.       The    pebbles    vary 


Marchlyn  Bach. 


Fig.  17.— SECTION  THROUOH   MARCHLYN-MAWR  (RaillKay). 

i\.  Arenig  aud  ?  Tremadoc.  3.  Grits 


6.  Grits    ) 


A.  Slates  ;  ^^'^^  ^«»- 


2.  Slates  and  grits  }  Harlech  beds. 
1.  Quari^z  porphyry  (Pre-Cambrian). 


according  to  the  rocks  on  which  the  conglomerate  locally  rests ; 
near  Caernarvon  they  are  chiefly  quartz,  near  Llanddeiniolen  they 
are  all  of  felsite,  and  near  Bangor  there  are  pebbles  of  quartzite, 
felsite,  and  quartz. 

Sir  A.  Ramsay  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Lingula 
flags  had  thinned  out  near  Bangor,  that  the  grits  were  of  Harlech 
age  and  were  overlain  unconformably  by  Arenig  sliales.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  generally  accepted  view,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  unconformity,  and  if  the  diminution  of  thickness  is  due  to 
thinning  out  toward  a  shore  line  we  should  expect  the  lower  beds 
to  thin  out  and  disappear  before  the  upper  beds.  The  facts  may  be 
explained  as  a  simple  case  of  overlap,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  the  Harlech  series  {i.e.  Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian)  has 
thinned  out  with  probably  some  of  the  Lingula  slates  (Maentwro*; 
beds)  and  that  the  basal  Cambrians  between  Llanddeiniolen  and 
Bangor  represent  the  Lingula  grits  of  Elidyr-fawr  and  Marchlyn- 
mawr.     They  may,  however,  be  of  still  later  date. 
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of  the  Central  Highlands.  In  Ireland  there  are  trscta  of  rock 
in  Wicklow  and  Wexford  which  are  usually  regarded  as  Cambrian, 
but  the  few  foseiU  they  have  hitherto  yielded  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  make  this  certain. 

Wherever  the  basement  beda  of  this  system  are  exposed  they 
are  leen  to  rest  unconformably  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  the 
Pre-Cambnan  rocks. 


GEOLDGICAL   MAP  OF  THB  COUNTRY  NEAR  S'^DAVID' 


I.  South  IVakt 

On  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  the  area  which  is  coloured 
and  labelled  as  Cambrian  in  South  Wales  includes  that  which  baa 
since  been  described  as  Pebidian  (Pre.Canibrian),  while  the  Upper 
Cambrians  (Linguta  flags  and  Tremadoc  slates)  are  excluded  and 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Onlovician  system  (see 
p.  66).  Thus  the  usefulness  of  the  Survey  map  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  Dr.  Hicks's  map,  published  in  1884,  ia  a  better  guide. 
Fig.  13  is  reduced  from  this. 

The  whole  Cambrian  succession  is  well  exposed  in  the  St. 
David's  promontory  (Pembrokeshire),  and  has  been  described  in 
several  papers  by  the  late  Dr.  Hicks,^  of  which  the  following  is 
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In  the  Wrekiu  area  the  succession  is  similar.  There  the  lowest 
bed  is  a  hard  quartzite,  with  pebbles  of  rhyolite  and  other  rocks 
in  the  lower  part  This  is  succeeded  by  greenish  sandstones 
like  those  of  Holly  bush,  including  a  reddish  sandy  limestone, 
which  near  Comley  has  yielded  Olenellus  Callavei,  Kutorgvia 
cingulatay  Stenotheca,  and  some  other  fossils.  The  upper  beds  consist 
of  conglomerates,  grits,  and  shales,  with  another  band  of  limestone 
in  which  Ptychopariay  OholeUay  and  fragments  of  Paradoxides  have 
been  found.  Hence  these  Comley  sandstones  appear  to  represent 
both  the  Caerfai  and  Solva  beds  of  South  Wales. 

In  the  Lickey  district  there  is  an  exposure  of  quartzite  which 
is  almost  certainly  of  Lower  Cambrian  age,  though  no  fossils  except 
worm-burrows  have  yet  been  found  in  it.  It  consists  of  flaggy 
quartzites,  with  intercalated  purple  shales  like  those  next  described. 

Near  Nuneaton  there  is  a  remarkable  tract  of  Cambrian  rocks 


Nuneaton 
Common. 


Chapel 
End. 


Camp 
Hill. 


Quarry. 


Caldecote 
Hill. 


Fig.  19. — HECTION   FROM   NUNBATON  TO  CALDECOTE   HILL  (LapWOrth). 


/*.  Keuper  marls, 
c/s.  Coal-measures. 
«■*.  Oldbury  shales. 
oS.  Piirley  shales. 


o^.  Hyolithes  beds, 
ai.  Cambrian  quartzite. 
A.  Caldecote  volcaniu  rocks. 
Diorite  dykes  shown  in  black. 


which  before  the  discovery  of  fossils  was  supposed  to  be  of  Car- 
boniferous age.  It  is  about  9  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  a 
mile  where  broadest,  and  the  structure  of  the  district  is  shown  in 
the  section  drawn  by  Professor  Lapworth  (Fig.  19).  The  arenaceous 
division  has  been  called  the  Hartshill  quartzite,  and  is  about  600 
feet  thick.  It  has  been  divided  into  three  parts  by  Professor 
Lapworth.  The  Lower  or  Park  Hill  quartzite  is  composed  of 
alternating  beds  of  siliceous  grit  and  purple  or  gray  shale,  the 
grits  consisting  of  sand  set  in  a  chalcedonic  cement,  and  forming  a 
very  hard  rock  which  has  usually  a  pale  pink  colour.  No  fossils 
have  yet  been  found  in  them.  The  Middle  or  Tuttle  Hill  quartz- 
ite consists  of  thick  beds  of  quartzitic  grit  with  very  little  shale, 
and  has  not  yielded  any  fossils.  The  Upper  or  Camp  Hill  quartzite 
is  a  much  more  varied  set  of  beds,  consisting  at  the  base  of  thin- 
bedded  glauconitic  grits,  followed  by  sandy  micaceous  shales  about 
50  feet  thick,  in  which  are  two  notable  beds,  one  a  pebble  bed  or 
conglomerate,  and  the  other  a  bed  of  red  limestone  about  2  feet 
thick.     Above  the  shaly  beds  is   a  mass   of  purple  false-bedded 
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queurtzitic  sandstone  containing  many  grains  of  glauconite  and  about 
50  feet  thick. 

The  limestone  and  associated  red  shales  have  yielded  several  species 
of  Hyolithes  and  of  Orthotheca,  with  Stenotheca  rugosa^  Goleoloides 
iypicalisy  Kviorgina  cingnlata  and  Iphidea  labradorica,  and  Orthisina 
trangversa.  The  facies  of  the  fauna  is  that  of  the  Lower  Cambrian 
or  Olendlus  zone,  though  no  trilobites  have  yet  been  found. 

The  Shaly  Division  (Upper  Oaznbrian). — In  the  Malvern 
area  this  is  over  2000  feet  thick,  and  is  divisible  into  two  parts. 
The  lower,  800  feet,  are  black  shales  with  bands  of  basaltic  lava 
which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  contemporaneous  lava-flows, 
but  which  Professor  Groom  finds  to  be  intrusive  sills.  These  shales 
have  yielded  OlenvLS  (Peltura)  scarahaoides^  Ctenopyge  buulcata, 
Agnostu*  trisectus,  Sphctrophthabnus  alatus,  etc. — species  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Lower  Dolgelly  beds  of  North  Wales.  Several 
genera  of  Foniminifera  have  also  been  found  by  Professor  Groom  in 
these  shales,  and  identified  by  Mr.  F.  Chapman.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Malvern  shales  is  composed  of  bluish  or  yellowish  gray 
shales,  with  many  intrusive  sills  of  basalt  and  diabase.  Professor 
Groom  ^^  finds  them  to  be  of  much  greater  thickness  than  was 
previously  supposed,  and  from  his  section,  reproduced  in  Fig.  16, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  at  least  1300  feet  thick.  Their 
highest  beds  contain  Dictyonema  sociaUj  Agnostus  dux,  Cheirums 
Frederick  Acrotreta  Sahrina,  with  species  of  Amphus  and  Olenus ; 
most  probably  they  are  of  Lower  Tremadoc  age.  No  representatives 
of  the  Menevian,  Maentwrog,  or  Ffestiniog  beds  have  yet  been 
recognised,  but  Professor  Groom  is  of  opinion  that  the  boundary 
between  the  Hollybush  sandstone  and  the  Malvern  shales  is 
everywhere  a  faulted  one,  so  that  beds  of  intermediate  age  may  be 
faulted  out 

In  Shropshire  the  Shineton  shales  occupy  a  tract  two  miles 
broad  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn  by  Shineton  and  Cressage,  and 
they  extend  both  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  (see  map,  Fig. 
7).  They  also  occur  at  Pedwardine,  and  again  in  a  long  narrow 
strip  on  the  west  side  of  the  Longmynd,  where  they  underlie 
the  Arenig  beds  of  the  Stiper  Stones.  Their  true  age  was  first 
made  known  by  Dr.  Ch.  Callaway,^^  who  discovered  in  them  fossils 
of  Upper  Cambrian  types.  He  describes  them  as  soft,  fissile, 
micaceous  shales  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  weathering  to  olive-green 
and  yellow.  Their  base  is  not  seen,  and  their  junction  with  the 
Comley  sandstone  appears  to  be  a  fault,  so  that  here,  as  at  Malveni, 
the  central  part  of  the  Cambrian  system  seems  to  be  missing.  The 
lowest  beds  contain  Dictyonema.  The  highest  beds  are  more 
foesiliferous  and  have  yielded  many  trilobites,  including  Eulonia 
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fnoniU,  OUnvs  Salteri,  Asaphellus  Homfrayi,  A.  Croftiy  Conophrys 
salapiensisj  aud  Lichapyge  cuspidata,  with  the  Cystidean  Macrocystella 
MaricB,  The  total  thickness  is  estimated  at  about  1500  feet  and 
the  beds  are  clearly  of  Tremadoc  age. 

Passing  again  to  Nuneaton,  where  the  Hartshill  quartzite  is 
succeeded  by  the  Stockingford  shales,  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a 
complete  succession  without  break  or  faulting.  Professor  Lapworth 
has  divided  the  shaly  series  into  three  groups,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  description,  taking  them  in  descending  order  : — 

Upper  or  MerevcUe  Shales. — Only  seen  near  Merevale,  and  consisting  of 
groenish-gray  shales  in  which  Dictyonema  is  abundant.  The  thick- 
ness exposed  may  be  200  feet. 

Middle  or  Oldbtcry  Shales. — Black  shales,  with  some  bands  of  gray  shale  ; 
in  highest  beds  are  SphcerophthaJmics  alatus  and  Ctenopyge  pecten ; 
in  the  lower  Agnosttts  pisi/ormis,  Olenus  Salteri^  Beyrichia  Angelini, 
and  a  Lingulella.     Thickness  probably  800  feet. 

Lower  or  Parley  Shales, — Reddish-purple  mudstones  and  shales,  with 
some  green  and  gray  bands,  containing  minote  Lingulella,  Obolella 
sagiUaliSy  Acrothele  granuUitay  and  a  Conocoryphe.  Thickness  about 
600  feet. 

The  fauna  of  the  Purley  shales  is  comparable  with  that 
of  the  Conocoryphe  exulans  zone  of  Sweden,  which  belongs  to  the 
Paradoxides  division  and  is  homotazial  with  our  Menevian  series. 
The  black  Oldbury  shales  are  comparable  with  the  black  shales 
of  Malvern  and  the  Lower  Dolgelly  beds.  The  Merevale  shales 
appear  to  represent  the  lowest  part  of  the  Shineton  shales  and  of 
the  Malvern  gray  shale.  No  horizon  comparable  with  the  mass  of 
Lingula  flags  has  been  recognised,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  fossils  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Oldbury  shalea 

A  tabular  correlation  of  the  Midland  Cambrian  beds  is  given  on 
page  86. 

4.   Lake  District 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  District  around  Skiddaw 
Mountain,  Derwent,  and  Crummock  Waters  there  is  a  great  thick- 
ness of  dark-coloured  slates,  with  bands  of  hard  grit  and  occasional 
beds  of  conglomerate.  To  these  beds  Sedgwick  gave  the  name  of 
Skiddaw  slates  ;  the  higher  portion  of  them  is  of  Ordovician 
(Arenig)  age,  but  the  lower  part  is  Cambrian  (Tremadoc  and  Lingula 
flags).  The  Cambrian  age  of  this  portion  was  suspected  by  Sedgwick 
and  maintained  by  Clifton  Ward,  but  not  till  1894  was  this  view 
confirmed  by  good  palseontological  evidence. ^^ 

Mr.  Ward  took  a  certain  band  of  grit  occurring  north  of  Skiddaw 
as  the  base  of  the  Arenig  series  and  identified  with  it  certain  flaggy 
grits  near  Buttermere.     This  view  may  be  generally  correct ;  but  it 
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make  all  the  western  part  of  the  district  to  consist  of 
Cambrian,  rocks,  jet  there  are  localities 
within  this  westem  area  which  have  yielded 
Arenig  graptolites. 

Mr.  Marr  remarks  that  "  an  examination 
■$  of  the  Skiddaw  slate  series  shows  that  it  is  a 

i  group  of  deposits  of  great  diversity  of  char- 

^  I  acter  folded  violently  on  a  large  and  small 
S  I  »  scale  ;  the  uppermost  beds,  which  are  fossil- 
^  ^"1  iferoue,  represent  part  of  the  Tremadoc  and 
£  c  c  the  whole  of  the  Arenig  series  of  North 
i  1 1  Wales.  These  beds  are  folded  in  boat- 
J  =^  shaped  synclines  among  what  is  probably  a 
fe  J  ts  ^^"7  much  greater  thickness  of  older  rocks, 
?  the  pal»onlology  of  which  is  practically  un- 

A  known.     It  yet  remains  to  discover  the  ages 

i  of  these  rocks,  forming  perhaps  the  greater 

S  bulk  of  the  Skiddaw  slate  formation,  and 

t^  -:  this  is  a  task  which  may  well  occupy  the 
i  f,  2  §■  attention  of  local  geologists  for  many  years 
t3  |t|tocome. 

■?!  ~.^^  "ffc^  ""'y  locality  indeed  where  graptolites 
p  H  I  g_2  of  Tremadoc  species  have  yet  heen  found  is 
g|  g^^  Barth  near  Keswick,  and  the  forma  enumer- 
"3  ^-.B  J  ated  by  Miss  G.  K  Elles  in  1898  are  Bryo- 
^  graplvs    Kjerulfi,    B.    ramojua,    K    Gallavd, 

I  CUmograptiu  teiiellvt,  and  CI.  fleiilu. 


E 


.   Scotland 


In  the  north-west  of  Scotland  Cambrian 
J  vflfft  s  "-s  rocks  flank  the  eastern  side  of  the  tract 
S  Wm       *      3—      occupied  by  the  Lewisian  gneiss  and  Torri- 

donian  sandstone,  all  the  way  from  Durness 
and  Eriboll  on  the  north  coast  of  Sutlierland 
down  to  the  island  of  Skye.  Before  the 
discovery  of  Oltndiui  in  these  rocks  they 
were  supposed  to  be  of  Ordovician  age. 

In  the  north  of  Sutherland  there  are  two 
tracts  of  Cambrian,  the  relative  positions  of 
which  are  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The  beds 
of  the  Durness  area  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  basin  truncated  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  fault  which 
brings    them    againpt    the    Archaean    gneiss ;   on    the    west   they 
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are  seen  to  rest  unconformably  on  this  gneiss  and  on  the  red 
Torridon  sandstone.  The  Durness  basin  is  separated  from  that  of 
Loch  EriboU  by  a  prominent  ridge  of  Archaean  gneiss,  which,  how- 
ever, bears  an  outlier  of  the  Ordovician  basement  beds.  The 
EriboU  area  exhibits  the  same  series  as  that  of  Durness,  but  they 
are  crushed  and  faulted  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  are  cut  off 
on  the  east  by  a  thntst-plane^  which  actually  carries  some  of  the 
Archaean  gneiss  over  the  newer  Ordovician  series,  so  that  here  the 
ordinary  test  of  age  by  superposition  becomes  useless. 

Before  the  existence  of  this  thrust- plane  was  realised  the 
structure  of  the  northern  Highlands  was  completely  misunderstood 
and  the  eastern  gneiss  was  supposed  to  be  newer  than  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  Loch  Eriboll.  It  was  not  till  1883  that  the 
accuracy  of  NicoFs  view  was  demonstrated  by  Professor  Lapworth 
(GeoL  Mag.  Dec  2,  vol.  x.  p.  120). 

The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  composing  the  Cambrian  system 
of  Scotland  is  estimated  as  at  least  2000  feet,  but  the  upper  limit 
is  not  reached,  being  everywhere  concealed  beneath  the  masses  of 
crushed  and  sheared  rock  which  have  been  carried  westward  on  to 
and  over  the  Cambrian  strata.  The  exposed  portion  is  divisible  into 
two  series,  an  arenaceous  below  and  a  calcareous  series  above.  These 
can  also  be  subdivided  as  follows : — 


Calcareous 

series  or 

Durness 

limestone, 

1500  feet 


Arenaceous 
series, 
580  feet 


'3.  Gray  limestones,  some  dark  and  some  light  gray,  grouped 
into  three  stages  ;  many  fossils  throughout. 

2.  Dolomitic  limestones,  gray,  white,  mottled,  and  pink,  with 
some  beds  of  chert.  The  Sangomore  and  Sailmhor 
groups.     Few  fossils. 

1.  Argillaceous  limestones,  white  and  gray,  some  massive 

and  some  flaggy.     No  fossils  except  SaZterdla. 
(Z.  Dolomitic  grits  with   Salterella  (Serpulite  grit),   with 
calcareous  mudstones  (Fucoid  beds)  below.     80  feet. 

2.  Fine-grained  qiiartzites  perforated  by  worm  burrows 
(pipe  rock).     300  feet. 

1.  Coarse  flaggy  grits  and  quartzites,  with  a  basement  bed 
of  brecciated  conglomerate.     200  feet. 


The  most  abundant  fossils  in  the  Durness  limestone  are 
Cephalopoda — Orthocera^,  Piloceras,  Lituites^  and  Nautilus.  Next 
in  number  are  Gastropoda,  but  bivalves  (Lamelli branch ia  and 
Brachiopoda)  are  not  rare.  The  coral  Arch(eocyathu8  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  as  are  also  sponges  of  the  genus  Calathtum  or 
Archcsoscyphia. 

In  1891  fragments  of  Olenellus  (0.  Lapworthi)  and  specimens  of 
Hyoliihes  were  found  in  the  Serpulite  grits  and  Fucoi«l  beds  of 
Ross,  proving  them  to  be  of  Lower  Cambrian  age.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Calcareous  series  is  of  Middle 
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Cambrian  age  (Paradozidian),  but  the  higher  and  more  fossiliferous 
part  is  of  Upper  Cambrian  age,  corresponding  to  the  Upper  Lingula 
flags  and  Tremadoc  slates  of  Wales. 

Still  more  recently  the  Cambrian  succession  in  Skye  has  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Clough,  who  found  that  the  same  subdivision 
could  be  made  as  in  Durness.  Moreover,  the  Olenellus  fauna  was 
again  discov^ered  in  the  Fucoid  beds  at  Tokavaig  and  Ord.  No 
fossils,  however,  could  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Durness 
limestone,  the  thickness  of  which  to  the  top  of  the  Sailmhor  group 
Mr.  Clough  estimates  at  830  feet.  But  higher  beds  are  found  in 
Strath,  and  in  1898  these  yielded  many  fossils,  including  Galathium 
and  Archceoscyphia ;  a  trilobite  of  the  genus  Solenopleura  ;  (Jrthisina 
festinata  and  0.  driatula ;  a  bivalve,  Euchasma  Blunienbachm  ; 
species  of  Pleurotomariaj  Murchisonia^  Maclurea^  and  Holopca,  with 
Ptloceras,  OrthoceraSf  and  Trocholites, 


6.  Ireland 

Rocks  which  may  be  of  Cambrian  age  occur  in  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  but  as  they  have  yielded  no  fossils 
except  worm  tracks,  the  burrows  known  as  Histioderma  and  the 
wrinkled  markings  called  Oldhamia,  their  exact  age  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  and  they  are  thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  same  age  as 
the  rocks  of  the  Longmynd,  i.€,  Pre-Cambrian. 

A  good  section  is  presented  by  the  cliffs  at  Bray  Head  (13 
miles  south-east  of  Dublin).  Here,  at  the  northern  end,  are  red, 
purple,  and  green  slates  and  grits,  succeeded  on  the  south  by 
alternating  grits  and  shales.  The  beds  are  bent  into  numerous 
sharp  folds,  so  that  the  real  thickness  is  much  less  than  appears 
at  first  sight.  Jukes  and  Du  Noyer  estimated  the  exposed 
succession  at  between  3000  and  4000  feet,  but  the  base  is  not 
shown,  neither  is  tlie  top  actually  visible.  These  rocks  are  also  well 
exposed  on  the  coast  of  Howth,  east  of  Dublin,  where  they  include 
some  remarkable  breccias,  but  their  base  is  not  seen. 


7.   ConJtineivtal  Equivalents 

Rocks  of  Cambrian  age  and  more  or  less  resembling  those  of 
England  and  Wales  have  been  discovered  in  Spain,  in  Southern 
France  (Languedoc),  in  the  Ardennes  (borders  of  France  and 
Belgium),  and  in  Bohemia.  Students  cannot  be  expected  to 
master  the  details  of  all  these  areas,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should   know   something    of    the    remarkable    set    of    Cambrian 
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deposits  which  exists  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Northern  Russia, 
for  in  these  countries  the  Cambrian  strata  occur  in  broad,  flat- 
lying  sheets  as  originally  deposited,  and  are  so  little  altered  that 
they  have  more  the  aspect  of  our  Mesozoic  clays,  shales,  and  sand- 
stones than  of  Palaeozoic  rocks.  Moreover,  those  of  Scandinavia 
present  a  complete  succession  of  highly  fossiliferous  beds,  and  yet 
their  thickness  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet 

SoandinaviCL — It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  in  England, 
the  Cambrian  series  of  this  rej^ion  consists  everywhere  of  a  lower 
arenaceous  division  and  an  upper  argillaceous  division,  the  lower 
being  from  350  to  550  feet  thick  and  the  upper  from  200  to 
400  feet.  The  system  is  most  fully  developed  in  Sweden,  and 
especially  in  the  districts  of  Scania  and  Westrogothiii,  where 
there  is  the  following  succession  in  descending  order  (slightly 
altered  from  Linnarsson  and  Brogger). 

IV.  Passage  beds  (thickness  about  50  feet  =  Tremadoc). 

2.  Ceratopyge  limestone,  with  C,  forficula, 

1.  Dictyograptus  shales,  with  Dietyograptv^  and  Obolella  Salteri, 

III.   Olenus  shales  in  seven  zones,  with  three  bands  of  limestone,  thick- 
ness from  70  to  200  feet  =  Lingula  flags. 
Zones  4  to  7  contain  Paraholirta  spinulosa  and  OleniLS  {Peltura) 

scaraboioidcs. 
Zone  3  contains  Beijrichia  Angelini  and  Agiwstus  cyclopyge. 
Zones  2  and  1  have  OUniis  truiicatus,  0.  gibbosits^  and  Ag. 
pisi/ormis. 
II.  ParadoxUies  shales^  divisible  into  three  jiriucii>al  zones,  and  from  80  to 
160  feet  thick.      Homotaxial  with  Menevian  and  Solva 
beds. 

3.  The  Andrarum  limestone  with  5  feet  of  shale  above  ;  Agnostus 

UxvigaitLSy  Paradoxldcs  Forchfuivivierif  and  OrthU  Hicksi. 

2.  Zone  of  Par,  Davidis  and  Par.  olandicus. 

1.  Zone  of  Par,   Tessini  with  the  exsulans  limestone  at  base 

containing  Conocoryphe  cvsulans  and  Par.  jxilpebrosiis. 

I.  Olenellus  beds,  chiefly  sandstones  homotaxial  with  the  Hartshill 
quartzite  and  Caerfai  beds,  350  to  550  feet. 

3.  Sandy  shales  with  Oleiiellus  Kjf.nilfi  and  Arion^Uus pritrucvus 

(5  to  10  feet). 

2.  Fucoid  sandstone  with  Obolella  favosa,  200  to  350  feet. 

1.  Eophyton  sandstone   with   Mkkwitzia  monili/era  and  the 
markings  called  Eophyton  and  Cruziana,  150  to  200  feet. 

The  basal  sandstones  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Archaean 
gneisses. 

Russia. — In  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  there  is  a  still 
more  remarkable  development  of  the  Cambrian  system.  The 
arenaceous  division  is  partly  replaced  by  blue  clay,  and  the  black 
trilobite  shales  are  absent     The  succession  is  as  follows  : — 
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Feet. 
6.  Glauconitic  saixd  with  Oholus  and  Siphonotreta    .  .10 

6.  Shales  with  Dictyograptua  and  Bryograptus  ....       20 

4.  Tho  Ungulite  sandstone    full    of   Obolus   Apollinis  and  other 

minute  Brachiopods 4 

3.  Alternating  clays    and    sandstones    with    Olenclhis    MickwUzif 

Mickwitzia  tnoniliferay  and  a  Scenella  .        .         .         .50 

2.  The  blue  clay,  without  fossils 300 

1.  Ferruginous  sandstones,  resting  on  granitoid  rock  .     300 


684 


Professor  F.  Schmidt  has  pointed  out  that  the  base  of  the  Ungulite 
Bandstone  is  sharply  divided  from  the  beds  below,  and  sometimes 
contains  pebbles  derived  from  them.  Hence  there  appears  to  be 
a  gap  at  this  point,  which  will  account  for  the  complete  absence 
of  any  representatives  of  the  Paradoxides  and  Olenus  shales, 
unless  the  thin  band  of  Ungulite  sandstone  is  a  partial  equivalent 
of  the  latter.  The  underlying  clays  and  sandstones  are  evidently 
the  equivalents  of  the  Fucoid  and  Eophyton  sandstones,  while  the 
two  highest  members  are  comparable  with  the  beds  which  occupy 
the  same  position  in  Sweden. 

Contemporary  Volcanic  Rocks 

It  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  61  that  Sir  A.  Geikie  does  not 
believe  that  the  so-called  basal  conglomerates  in  Wales  are  really 
unconformable  to  the  underlying  volcanic  rocks,  and  consec^uently 
he  considers  the  latter  to  be  of  Cambrian  age.  As  they  were  only 
briefiv  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Pre- Cambrian,  a  few  more 
particulars  may  here  be  given  concerning  them. 

Near  St.  Davids  the  predominant  members  are  volcanic  tuffs, 
varying  in  colour  from  purple  and  red  to  pink,  green,  and  yellow, 
and  varying  in  texture  from  coarse  agglomerates  to  fine  silky 
schists,  in  which  the  original  tufaceous  character  is  almost  obliterated 
by  the  superinduced  schistosity.  The  majority  are  of  a  basic  nature 
with  about  50  per  cent  of  silica,  but  many  contain  fragments  of 
more  acidic  lavas.  With  these  tuffs  and  agglomerates  are  inter- 
bedded  sheets  of  basic  lava  (diabase),  and  these  sheets  thicken  to 
the  south-west  as  if  the  main  vents  lay  in  that  direction.^^  There 
are  also  intrusions  of  both  basic  and  acidic  lava. 

In  Caernarvonshire  the  oldest  rocks  are  quartz  porphyries  (or 
rhyolites),  and  these  are  succeeded  by  conglomerates,  cleaved  tuffs, 
and  other  sediments  which  enclose  much  volcanic  material,  but 
no  actual  lava-flows  have  been  detected. 

In  Merionethshire  the  great  volcanic  outbursts  of  the  Ordovician 
period  were  preceded  by  eruptions  in  Upper  Cambrian  times.  ^^ 
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Messrs.  Lake  and  Reynolds  have  traced  a  band  of  andesitic  lava  in 
the  Upper  Lingula  flags  near  Dolgelly,  and  also  a  rhyolite  resting 
on  the  summit  of  the  Tremadoc  slates.  Again  in  the  great  mass 
of  Rhobell  Fawr  (see  map,  Fig.  14),  which  rises  to  a  height  of  2400 
feet,  volcanic  agglomerates  and  tuffs  rest  on  the  highest  Lingula  flags 
and  appear  to  take  the  place  locally  of  the  whole  Tremadoc  series. 
The  rock-fragments  in  the  agglomerates  are  chiefly  of  andesitic  lava, 
some  basaltic  and  some  trachytic,  and  there  are  associated  intrusive 
sills  of  similar  material. 

Physical  Geography  op  the  Period 

Any  attempt  to  restore  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  early 
Palaeozqic  periods,  to  realise  the  general  position  of  the  land  areas, 
and  consequently  the  limits  of  the  sea,  must  always  be  a  task  of 
great  difficulty.  The  rocks  which  we  can  study  are  as  a  rule  only 
80  many  isolated  portions  of  some  ancient  sea-floor,  and  the  traces 
of  contemporaneous  land  are  only  to  be  looked  for  where  some 
particular  set  of  strata  is  wanting,  and  where  there  is  consequently 
a  gap  in  the  succession.  But  there  are  such  large  areas  where  the 
rocks  of  the  earlier  systems  are  buried  deep  beneath  those  of 
newer  times,  that  the  evidence  is  generally  of  a  slender  and 
fragmentary  nature. 

Nevertheless  wherever  rocks  of  Lower  Palaeozoic  age  can  be  traced 
over  a  considerable  area,  some  indications  of  the  direction  from  which 
the  sediment  was  transported  can  generally  be  found,  and  this  is 
certainly  a  point  which  the  student  of  Palfeozoic  rocks  should 
have  before  his  mind.  Present  attempts  at  definite  geographical 
restoration  must  be  tentative  and  more  or  less  hypothetical,  but 
they  are  useful  as  helping  to  fix  certain  facts  in  the  mind,  and 
more  evidence  will  be  obtained  as  fresh  discoveries  are  made,  and 
these  may  eventually  enable  us  to  form  fairly  definite  ideas  of  the 
varying  phases  of  European  geography  during  early  Palajozoic  time. 

It  will  therefore  be  worth  while  mentioning  such  evidence  as 
we  possess  at  the  present  time  for  answering  the  question.  Where 
was  the  land  which  furnished  the  materials  of  the  Cambrian  rocks 
of  Britain  ? 

In  the  first  place  some  general  considerations  are  suggested  by 
a  comparison  of  the  deposits  in  Wales,  England,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  The  enormous  thickness  of  the  Welsh  Cambrians,  which 
have  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  11,000  feet,  as  compared  with 
a  possible  3000  feet  in  Warwickshire,  less  than  1000  feet  in 
Sweden,  and  only  680  feet  in  Russia,  is  a  point  of  great  significance  ;  * 
but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  depends  on  other 
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stratigrapbical  facts.  If  the  lower  beds  were  not  represented  in  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  succession,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  north 
of  Europe  was  a  land  area  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  and 
was  gradually  submerged  by  the  waters  of  a  sea  which  spread  over 
it  from  the  south-west,  and  this  view  was  actually  suggested  in 
1876  before  the  Olenellus  fauna  was  recognised  in  Europe.  The 
facts  as  we  now  know  them,  however,  will  not  allow  of  such  an 
inference  ;  the  Swedish  succession  is  as  complete  as  tliat  of  Warwick- 
shire or  South  Wales,  and  the  difference  in  thickness  is  caused 
mainly  by  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  sandy  material  in 
the  Cambrian  sediments  as  we  pass  from  east  to  west.  Moreover, 
this  increase  of  sandy  material  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  lower 
or  arenaceous  division  (Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian),  but  also  in 
the  upper  division,  for  in  Wales  a  large  part  of  the  Ling.ula  flags 
consists  of  flagstones  and  sandstones,  which  become  coarse  quartzpse 
grits  as  they  are  followed  through  Caernarvon. 

'  As  the  Swedish  geologist  Linnftrsson  wrote  in  1876,  "The  facts 
rather  tend  to  show  that  most  of  the  Swedish  Cambrian  rocks  were 
deposited  in  a  deeper  sea  and  farther  from  land  than  the  British." 
He  points  out  that  the  small  thickness  of  the  Olenus  beds  over  such 
a  large  area  in  Sweden  can  only  be  explained  on  this  view,  for  they 
are  so  thin  compared  with  the  Lingula  flags  of  Wales  that  the 
rate  at  which  sediment  was  accumulated  in  Wales  must  have  been 
fifty  or  sixty  times  as  rapid  as  it  was  in  Sweden.  This  must  have 
been  due  to  the  much  greater  proximity  of  land,  while  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  Upper  Cambrians  of  Sweden  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  deposited  in  a  deep  sea  and  far  from  land. 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that,  so  far  as  the  British  area 
is  concerned,  the  land  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Cambrian 
sediments  was  derived  lay  to  the  west  of  Wales,  and  that  there  was 
a  wide  open  sea  to  the  eastward  stretching  from  our  midland 
counties  across  the  North  Sea  and  Southern  Sweden  into  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia.  Further,  the  small  thickness  of  Lower 
Cambrian  in  Scotland  and  the  great  thickness  of  limestone  above 
it  prove  that  there  was  a  clear  and  open  sea  for  some  distance  in 
that  direction  also.  Hence  it  is  to  the  west  and  south-west  of 
Wales  that  we  may  look  for  indications  of  land,  and  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  at  least  two  districts  in  which  such  indications  exist. 

The  first  district  is  that  of  Anglesey  and  Caernarvon.  We  have 
seen  (pp.  81,  82)  that  when  the  Cambrian  rocks  are  ti-aced  westward 
through  Caernarvon  their  thickness  rapidly  diminishes,  the  lower 
beds  thinning  out  and  the  Tremadoc  beds  eventually  overlapping 
the  Lingula  flags,  till  in  Anglesey  they  rest  with  a  basal  con- 
glomerate on  the  Archaean  schists.   From  these  facts  it  seems  a  neces- 
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sary  inference  that  Anglesey  was  part  of  a  land  area  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  Cambrian  time,  and  further,  looking  to  the  great 
thickness  of  the  Cambrian  sediments,  that  the  land  area  was  of  a 
continental  nature,  with  large  rivers  carrying  down  the  detritus  of 
a  mountainous  country  on  v/hich  subaerial  agencies  were  actively 
at  work.  As  to  the  general  trend  of  this  land  we  can  be  fairly 
sure  that  its  coast-line  ran  either  westward  or  south-westward  from 
Caernarvon,  because  it  must  have  passed  well  outside  Pembrokeshire. 
If  the  Bray  Head  rocks  are  Pre-Cambrian  then  the  coast  probably 
ran  to  the  south-west  through  what  is  now  the  Irish  Sea ;  but  if 
they  are  Cambrian,  as  seems  most  likely,  then  it  must  either  have 
passed  westward  to  the  north  of  Dublin,  or  else  Anglesey  was 
connected  with  a  land  that  lay  to  the  north-west. 

The  second  district  is  Brittany,  where  no  Lower  Cambrian  fauna 
had  yet  been  found,^*^  and  where  the  Upper  Cambrian  consists  of  red 
and  purple  conglomerates  and  pebbly  felspathic  gritstones,  which 
are  overlain  conformably  by  a  thick  mass  of  red  slates  without  fossils. 
Both  divisions  are  thickest  in  the  south,  thinning  out  entirely  to 
the  north-west,  and  it  is  only  eastward  on  the  borders  of  Mayenne 
and  Maine  that  they  pass  into  shales  and  sandstones  witli  Lingulella. 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  there  was  a  tract  of  land  between 
Brittany  and  Ireland,  and  the  absence  of  Cambrian  rocks  in 
Cornwall  makes  it  probable  that  it  included  much  of  that  county, 
and  that  its  coast-line  may  have  stretched  thence  to  the  north-west 
till  it  curved  round  to  meet  a  more  northern  coast-line. 

If  these  inferences  are  correct,  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales  will 
have  been  deposited  in  a  broad  bay  or  strait  having  land  on  its 
south-western  and  north-western  sides,  a  geographical  arrangement 
which  would  be  likely  to  favour  the  accumulation  of  a  thick  mass 
of  sediment. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  ORDOVICIAN   SYSTEM 

Nomenolattire. — The  grounds  on  which  this  system  has  been 
established  have  already  been  explained  (see  p.  65).  It  is  the 
Upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick  and  the  Lower  Silurian  of 
Murchison  and  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  British  Isles  it 
is  divisible  into  three  series  of  strata  : — 

3.  Upper  Ordovician  or  Bala  series. 

2.   Middle  Ordovician  or  Llandeilo  series. 

1.  Lower  Ordoviciau  or  Arenig  series. 

The  names  are  taken  from  places  in  Wales  wliere  the  several 
series  are  well  developed,  i.e,  the  Arenig  Mountains  in  Merioneth, 
the  town  of  Llandeilo  in  Caermarthcnshire,  and  the  town  of  Bala 
in  Merioneth.  This  succession  was  first  established  in  North 
Wales  by  Sedgwick.  Part  of  it  was  studied  at  the  same  time  in 
Shropshire  and  Caermarthen  by  Murchison,  who  described  the  local 
ecjuivalents  of  the  Bala  series  under  the  name  of  Caradoc 
sandstone,  and  after  their  identity  had  been  demonstrated  the 
beds  were  for  a  time  called  the  Bala  and  Caradoc  series. 


Life  op  the  Period 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician 
systems  is  drawn  at  the  base  of  the  Arenig  rocks  in  Wales,  because 
there  is  a  palseontological  break  between  them  and  the  Tremadoc 
slates ;  no  fewer  than  40  new  genera  and  133  new  species  appear 
in  the  Arenig,  while  only  23  genera  and  16  species  pass  up  from 
the  Tremadoc.  It  is  true  there  is  a  similar  break  between  the 
Arenig  and  Llandeilo  faunas,  only  9  species  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  ;  but  the  two  series  are  united  by  having  many  genera 
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of  graptolites  and  trilobites  in  common,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Arenig  and  Llandeilo  fossils  being  in  fact  very  similar. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  special  features  of  the  Ordovician  fauna 
are — (1)  the  abundance  of  compound  graptolites  belonging  to  the 
families  Dichogrdptidcn,  DiceUogra'ptidce,  Glossograptidcey  Leptograp- 
tidUef  and  Diplograptidxe,  Of  these  the  first  includes  the  following 
genera — DichograpttiSy  Tetragraptus^  Didymograptus,  and  PhyUo- 
graptus ;  in  the  Dicellograptidse  are  Dicellograptus  and  Dicrano- 
graptus.    The  Glossograptidae  include  GlosBograptus  and  Lasiograptus, 


Fig.  21. — GROUP  or  a.renio  and  skiddaw  graptolites. 

1.  Didymograptus  patulus.  8.  Cryptograptus  ant-ennarius. 

'2.  Didymograptus  gibberulus.  4.  Phyllograptus  typus. 

5.  Tetragraptiis  bryonoides. 

The  Leptograptidae  include  Leptograptus  and  Canograptus,  while 
DiplograptuSy  Gryptograpttts,  and  Glimacograptua  belong  to  the  Dip- 
lograptidae. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  many  new  trilobite  genera — *^^glina, 
Acidaspisy  Ampyx,  *Amphio7i,  Asaphus,  Galymeney  Gheirurus^  Encri- 
nuruSy  *HarpeSf  HmnaUmotus,  Illmnus,  Lichas,  Phdcops^  * Pldcoparia^ 
ProetuSy  Remopleurides,  StaurocepliahiSy  ^Styginay  and  Triiiucleus^ 
those  with  an  asterisk  not  surviving  this  period. 

(3)  The  abundance  of  Cystideans,  eight  genera,  and  twenty-three 
species,  in  the  Bala  group. 

(4)  The  abundance  of  Orthidae. 
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The  following  genera  of  Brachiopoda  make  their  appearance 
in  thia  period — *Acrotretay  Atry^y  Ghonetes,  Leptoena,  *Orthisina, 
BhynchoneUay  Siphonotreta,  Spirifer,  Strophomena,  and  Triplesia. 

The  restriction  of  certain  species  of  graptolites  to  certain  bands 
of  rock  allows  of  the  establishment  of  zones  characterised  by  groups 
of  graptolites,  which  thus  become  valuable  aids  in  determining 
the  age  and  succession  of  the  beds,  especially  where  these  are  folded 
and  faulted. 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  which  characterise  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Ordovician  system  : — 


Hydrozoa, 


Fo8sil8  of  the  Lower  or  Arenig  Series 

Tetragraptus  bryonoides,  T.  serra,  Trigonograptus  trunoatus, 
Phyllograptiis  typus,  Ph.  an^ustifolius,  Diplograptus 
dentatus,  D.  bimucronatus,  Didymograptiis  bifi£i8,  D. 
patulus,  Glossograptus  ciliatus. 


Pig.  22.— TWO  ARENIQ  MOLLUSCA. 

a.  Paleearca  aniygdalus.  &.  Euomphalus  comdensis. 


Crustacea, 


Ogygia  Selwyni,  .^lina  binodosa,  M,  caliginosa,  Calymene 

Sirvifrons,    Trinucleus    Gibbsi,    Placoparia    cambrensis, 
aryocaris  Wrighti. 
Lingula  attenuata,  MoDobolina  plumbea,  Orthis  alata. 
Redonia  anglica,  Palsearca  amygdalus. 
Euomphalus  comdensis,  Pleurotomaria  llanvimensis,  Conu- 
laria  Homfrayi,  Hyolithes  (Theca)  vaginula. 
Cephalopoda.  Orthoceras  sericeum. 


Brachiopoda 

Felecypoda, 

Gastropoda. 


Fossils  of  the  Middle  or  Llandeilo  Series 

Jiadiolaria.    Species  of  Styptosphsera,  Spongonlegma,  Diploplegma,  Stauro- 

plegma,  Haliomma,  Dorysphiera,  Doryplegma,  Triplo- 
sphsera. 

Foraminifera.  Saccamina  Garten. 

ffydrozoa.       Didymograptus  Murchisoni,  Diplograptus  foliaceus,  Dicello- 

graptus  aivaricatus,  and  D.  sextans,  GoBnograptus  gracilis, 
Dicranograptus  ramosus,  and  D.  formosus,  Glimacograptus 
cselatus,  Gl.  perexoavatus,  Glossogratups  Hincksi. 

Crustacea.       Asaphus  tyrannus,  Ogygia  Buchi,  Ampyx  nudus,  Trinucleus 

fimbriatus,  Amostus  M*Goyi,  Acidaspis  Jamesi. 

Brachiopoda.  Lingula  brevis,  Orthis  alata,  0.  confinis,  Siphonotreta  micula 

(ranges  into  Bala). 

Lamellibranchia.  Maclurea  Logani,  M.  magna,  Ophileta  compacta,  Bel- 

lerophon  perturbatus  (passes  to  Bala). 

Cephalopoda.  Orthoceras  Avelinei. 
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1.  DidymogrBptuB  Mnrchiaonl. 
i.  Acldupjg /unesi  (IrOb). 
1'.  Ortlila  *Uu  (Annig). 


rf.  Triuucloiu  flinbriitui. 
t.  iaphus  tjraiinin. 
/.  Ogy«i»  Buchi. 


A 


1.  Cllmacot^nptm  bl 

2.  Dlnllogniptui  »i 
i.  Dlcellognptiu  ilc 


I.  OlDooicnptiu  HincktL 
i.  DIplognptiu  rbllicaiu. 
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f'oaaila  of  the  Upjier  or  Baia  Series 

Aetinozoa.       Fsyositea  craflsa,  Aiilocophyllum  mitratum. 

Hydrozoa.       Climacograptu"  Wilsoni,  Dicranograptus  Clinftani,  Pleuro- 

eraptus  linearis,  Dicellograptus  ancEps,    D.  complaBatus, 

D.  truncatuB.  LeptoKraptiia  flacciiina. 
Echinodtrma.  Kliaphanocrinaa  basalis,   Echioosphiera  aurantium,  Spliet- 

Tonia  munituB,  S,  Litctij,  Beniicoainitcs  rugatus. 


Trinuctcua  conccntricus,  T.  seticoriiin  IIId^dus  Daviai,  I. 
Bowmanni,  HnmaloDotus  biaulcatus,  Phacopa  apiculatus, 
P.  Brongniarti,  Lichas  lanatus,  L.  liiberniuus,  Staoro- 
cephaluB  clavifroiis  (-=8.  globicera). 

Uonticulipora  faviilotui,  M.  ]ietropo1ibiiia.  FhjUopora  Hisin- 
geri,  Ptilodictya  cnstellata. 

Orthis  actoniiB,  O.  flabcllulum,  O.  colligramina,  0.  biforata, 
0.  eagittilera,  O.  veipertiLio,  LepCteiia  (Flectainbonitss) 
sericea,     Strophaoiena    ex  pan  en,    S.    graudia,    Tromatia 


LamtUibrandiia.  Ctenodonta  Tsricosa,  Palxaica  edi 

[opaia  obliqiia,  M.  orbiculari 
Oattropoda.    Holopea    concinna,    Cyck — 


iDdiiformis,  Modo- 
erebristria,     ftlurchisonia 


CephaippDda.  Cprtoceraa  sonax,  Orthoceraa  vagans. 
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Range  and  Relation  to  Rocejb  below 

Where  the  Upper  Cambrian  series  exists  the  Ordovician  rocks 
are   generally  found   in   conformable   sequence,  the   only  known 
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Qrthis  vesprrtUio 


Fig.  26.— QRoup  or  bala  fossilb. 


a. 
6. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


Orthis  flabellulum. 
Orthis  elegantula. 
Ctenodonta  semitnmcata. 
Modiolopsifl  expansa. 
Holopea  concinna. 


/.  Lltuit€8  hibernicus. 
a.  Trinucleus  concentricus. 
h.  liituites  cornuarietis. 
VL  Orthis  calligramma. 
iu  Orthis  vespertilio. 


exception  being  in  Merioneth,  where  for  a  small  space  the  Arenig 
series  rests  on  the  Dolgelly  beds,  owing  probably  to  a  contem- 
poraneous erosion  of  the  Tremadoc  shales. 

Ordovician  rocks  occupy  a  much  larger  area  of  the  surface  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland  than  do  the  Cambrian  rocks. 
Thus  in  Wales  they  form  a  continuous  tract  of  considerable  breadth 
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stretcliiiig  from  Pembrokeshire  in  the  south  through  Caermarthen, 
Cardigan,  Radnor,  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  and  Denbigh.  Passing 
eastward  beneath  the  lower  beds  of  the  Silurian  in  Montgomery, 
they  rise  again  to  the  surface  in  Shropshire,  and  form  the  Comdon 
and  Caradoc  tracts  on  either  side  of  the  Longmynd  Hills. 

Ordovician  fossils  were  found  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  Cornwall, 
but  the  stratigraphy  of  the  rocks  containing  them  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out 

Rocks  of  this  age  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  Lake  District, 
where  they  were  first  studied  by  Sedgwick.  The  Isle  of  Man  is 
an  isolated  fragment  of  this  Cumbrian  area,  while  to  the  east- 
ward, in  Yorkshire,  some  small  inlying  exposures  occur,  proving 
the  extension  of  Ordovician  rocks  beneath  the  newer  strata  in  that 
direction. 

In  the  south  of  Scotland,  Ordovician  and  Silurian  rocks  range 
across  from  Wigtown  to  Berwickshire,  and  form  the  mass  of  the 
southern  highlands,  their  northern  boundary  being  generally  the 
great  line  of  fault  which  runs  from  Girvan  in  Ayr  to  the 
Lammermuir  Hills.  It  is  believed  that  strata  of  Ordovician  age 
are  included  among  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  central  highlands, 
but  no  definite  succession  has  yet  been  made  out  in  that  region. 

Ordovician  rocks  occur  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  and  exhibit 
several  different  facies,  one  of  these  facies  being  found  in  the  north- 
west (Galway,  Mayo,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry),  another  in  the 
north-east  (Down,  Cavan,  and  Meath),  another  in  the  south-east 
(Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  with  extensions  into  Clare  and 
Tipperary). 

1.  South  Wales 

In  South  Wales  the  areas  where  the  Ordovician  succession  is 
best  exposed  and  has  been  most  fully  investigated  are  the  western 
and  central  parts  of  Pembrokeshire,  near  St.  Davids  and 
Haverfordwest  (see  map.  Fig.  13,  p.  72). 

Arenigr  Series. — This  series  was  first  recognised  near  St.  Davids 
by  Dr.  Hicks,  who  divided  it  into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  stages, 
and  estimated  its  total  thickness  at  about  4000  feet,  but  the 
ground  is  much  faulted,  and  this  may  be  an  over-estimate. 

The  Lower  Arenig  consists  of  fine  black  slates  and  shales,  which 
are  best  exposed  in  Ramsey  Island,  where  they  have  yielded 
THdymograptus  extensrM^  Phyllograptus  stella,  Trigonograptus  eim- 
formis^  and  T.  truncatus.  Some  of  the  same  beds  are  seen  in 
Whitesand  Bay  on  the  mainland,  but  are  faulted  against  the 
Tremadoc  slates,  and  some  of  the  fossils  recorded  by  Dr.  Hicks  seem 
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to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Tremadocs  close  to  this  fault.  He 
believed  this  group  to  be  about  1000  feet  thick. 

The  Middle  Arenig  beds  are  a  series  of  black  slates  and  flag- 
stones with  some  beds  of  gritty  sandstone,  and  they  have  yielded 
many  of  the  characteristic  Arenig  trilobites,  Oyygia  peltata,  /Eglina 
grandiSy  Trinxicleus  Gibhsi,  and  Ampijx  Salteri,  and  the  graptolites 
Tetragraptus  serra^  T.  crucialis,  and  Didymograptus  patulus. 

The  Upper  Arenig  consists  almost  entirely  of  fine  black  slaty 
shales  with  a  thickness  of  nearly  1500  feet.  Fossils  are  not  every- 
where common  nor  well  preserved,  but  a  quarry  at  Llanvim  has 
yielded  a  number  of  species,  including  many  trilobites  of  the 
genera  Placoparia^  Fhacops,  Trinivcleusy  IllomnSy  Calyviene^  and 
Barrandia,  with  the  graptolites  Diplograptus  dentatusy  Didymograptus 
bifiduSy  and  Glossograptus  ciliatus, 

Llandeilo  Series. — North  of  St.  Davids  the  Llandeilo   flags 

succeed  the  Arenig  series,  and  were  divided  into  three  stages  by 

Dr.  Hicks  in  1875. 

Feet 

Upper  stage — black  slates  and  flags,  with  Ocfygiu  Bmhi  .         .  1000 

Middle  stage — calcareous  slates  and  flags,  with  Asaphu^  tyrannus 

and  Diplograptus  foliaceus   .......  800 

Lower  stage — black  slates  and  felspathic  tuffs,  with  Didymo- 

graptics  Murchisoni 500-1000 

About  2500 

The  Llandeilo  flags  are  found  again  to  the  south  of  the 
Archaean  and  Cambrian  areas  near  Haverfordwest,  and  thence 
they  range  eastwards  through  Narberth,  Caermarthen,  and  Llandeilo. 
This  district  has  been  recently  examined  by  Messrs.  Marr  and 
Roberts,  who  establish  the  following  succession  : — ^ 

3.  Shales  with  Dicranograptus  ramosiis  and  Ogygia  Buchi. 
2.  Llandeilo  limestone  with  Asaphus  tyrannus. 
1.  Shales  with  Didymograptus  Murchisoni, 

The  Llandeilo  limestone  is  best  seen  at  Narberth  and  Llandeilo, 
where  it  is  a  compact  black  limestone,  but  elsewhere  it  is  reduced 
to  a  line  of  calcareous  concretions.  Besides  the  AsaphuSy  Trinucleus 
favicSy  Calymene  camhrensisy  LepUena  sericcay  and  a  few  corals,  have 
been  found  in  it. 

Still  farther  east,  at  St.  Clears  near  Caermarthen,  Professor 
Lapworth  found  a  good  exposure  of  black  shales  full  of  graptolites 
which  seem  to  be  of  Upper  Llandeilo  age.  The  species  are 
Dicranograptus  formosus,  Diplograptus  foliaceicSy  Cliinacograptus 
coflatuSy  and  C.  perexcavatus.  At  PwUaca  near  Llandeilo  he  found 
the  Lower  Llandeilo  shales  with  Didymograptus  Murchisoni, 
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Bala  Series. — By  Haverfordwest  and  Narberth  the  Bala 
beds  succeed  the  Landeilo  shales,  one  passing  into  the  other,  the 
former  series  comprising  the  following  stages,  according  to  Messrs. 
Marr  and  Roberts  : — 

5.  Green  shales  with  calcareous  bands,  containing ^ 

Phyllopora  Hisingeri,  Trinudeus  seticomis  ,  I 

4.  Gray  shales  with  Phacopa  Brongniarti    .         .  V  —  Upper  Bala. 

3.  Sholeshook    limestone    with   Agnosttis    trinoduSy  I 

Fhilipsinella  parabola^  Staurocephcdus  davifrons  J 
2.  Robertson  Wathen  limestone         ...  =  Bala  limestone. 

1.  Shales    with    Orthis    argerUea    and    Sivh(motreta\  _r ^^^^ -0^^ 

micula j- -  LK)wer  uaia. 

Murchison  describes  the  Bala  beds  near  Llandovery  as  consisting 
of  dark  sandy  shales,  with  some  calcareous  bands  containing 
TrtnttcUtJis  seticomis  and  Staurocephalus  Murchisoni.  These  beds  are 
overlain  by  pebbly  beds  passing  up  into  rocks  with  Lower 
Llandovery  fossils.  It  is  evident  that  what  Murchison  calls  Bala 
beds  here  are  only  the  upper  part  of  that  series,  and  that  the 
Lower  Bala  stage  is  included  in  'the  Llandeilo  of  the  Geological 
Survey  section.  "When  the  graptolites  are  carefully  collected  in 
this  district,  the  boundary  between  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  series 
will  be  more  clearly  defined. 

2.  NoHh  Wales 

AreniiT  Series. — This  group  was  established  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  and  named  from  the  Arenig  Mountains  in  Merioneth, 
but  for  many  years  the  relations  of  the  Arenig  and  Tremadoc  series 
in  North  Wales  remained  very  uncertain.  Mr.  Salter  in  1853 
did  much  to  unravel  the  structure  of  the  Portmadoc  area  and 
Penrhyn  promontory,  but  it  was  not  till  1874-6  that  the  base  of 
the  Arenigs  was  finally  determined  and  followed  through  the 
typical  area  by  Sir  A.  Ramsay  and  other  members  of  the  (Geological 
Survey.2  They  then  found  that  a  bed  of  hard  felspathic  grit 
could  be  followed  all  round  the  Merioneth  anticline  at  the  base  of 
the  dark  Arenig  slates.  This  grit  is  known  as  the  Garth  grit,  from 
a  place  south-east  of  Tremadoc  (see  p.  82). 

The  whole  series  in  North  Wales  is  so  largely  interstratified 
with  volcanic  rocks  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  thickness  of 
the  sedimentary  beds,  but  in  the  Aran  Mountains  there  are  500  to 
600  feet  of  slates  between  the  Garth  grit  and  the  lowest  volcanic 
ashes,  and  probably  the  total  thickness  of  the  slates  is  from  1000 
to  1200  feet  In  the  Aran  Mountains  the  thickness  of  the 
included  felstones  and   ash-beds   is  no   less  than  5000  feet,  but 
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these  rocks  thiu  away  northward  and  are  little  over  1000  feet 
in  the  typical  Arenig  district 

The  Arenig  beds  extend  from  Cader  Idris  on  the  south  through 
the  Aran  and  Arenig  Mountains  to  Manod  Mawr  and  Moelwyn 
on  the  north,  and  thence  by  Tremadoc  westward  into  the  Lleyn 
promontory.  To  the  north-west  they  pass  beneath  the  Snowdon 
range,  reappearing  on  the  western  side  of  that  and  the  Camedd 
Llewellyn  range,  and  they  are  found  again  in  Anglesey. 

One  of  the  best  localities  for  seeing  the  Arenig  beds  is  the 
promontory  of  Penrhyn,  through  which  a  section  has  been  given 
(see  Fig.  18).  The  position  of  the  Garth  grit,  which  is  not  more 
than  12  feet  thick,  is  there  shown,  with  the  overlying  black  slates 
of  Ty-Obrey,  from  which  many  fossils  have  been  obtained,  notably 
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Fig.  20.— SECTION  THROUGH  MOELWYN  (by  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Williams,  by  permission 

of  the  authors  and  the  Council  of  the  Gftol.  Soc.)« 

K.  Llandeilo  slates.  E.  Spotted  flags  (Arenig)  with  Garth 

Zf,  F.F.  Beds  of  volcanic  agglomerate.  grit  (C)  at  base. 

Gr.G.,  D.  Arenig  slates.  B.  Tremadoc  flags. 

A.  Granite. 


the  trilobites  Caly^mene parvifronsy  Asaphus  affinis,  jEglina  caliginosa, 
and  the  graptolites  Cliviacograptus  conferiusj  Glossocfraptus  dliatusj 
and  Diplograptus  himucronatus.  Above  these  are  ashy  slates  and 
ash-beds  passing  under  the  volcanic  series.  The  fossils  of  the 
black  slates  show  them  to  be  of  Upper  Arenig  age,  and  consequently 
there  is  only  the  Garth  grit  to  represent  the  lower  beds,  but  Mr. 
Marr  informs  me  that  he  suspects  the  intermediate  beds  are  cut 
by  a  fault  running  along  the  strike.  This  view  finds  confirmation 
in  the  succession  found  in  the  Moelwyn  range  and  in  Manod  Mawr, 
where  the  beds  above  the  Garth  grit  consist  of  hard  spotted  flags 
overlain  by  slates  which  do  not  yield  the  fauna  of  the  Ty-Obrey 
beds,  but  contain  TetragraptuSy  which  is  a  genus  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Arenig. 

Still  farther  east,  near  Llyn  Serw,  Mr.  Williams  has  found  ^  that 
the  Garth  grit  rests  directly  on  the  Upper  Lingula  flags  (Dolgelly 
beds)  and  is  overlain  by  beds  containing  Ogygia  Selwyjii  and 
jEglincu    Here,  therefore,  as  Sir  A.  Ramsay  contended  in  1881,  there 
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appears   to   be  an  unconformity  between   the  Cambrian  and  the 
Ordovician,  with  a  local  absence  of  Tremadoc  slates. 

lilandeilo  Fla«gr8. — If  the  whole  of  the  lower  series  of  inter- 
bedded  volcanic  rocks  in  North  Wales  is  correctly  referred  to  the 
Arenig  series,*  it  follows  that  the  Llandeilo  group  must  be  limited 
to  the  dark  shaly  flags  which  succeed  the  volcanic  series  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Aran  and  Arenig  ranges.  These  beds  contain 
very  few  fossils,  and  pass  gradually  up  into  rocks  with  fossils  of 
Bala  species,  so  that  the  very  existence  of  Llandeilo  flags  in 
North  Wales  is  at  present  rather  inferred  than  actually  proved. 
In  the  Moelwyn  range,  however,  north  of  Maentwrog  Mr.  Williams 
has  found  Didymograptus  Murchisoni  and  Climacograptus  Scharenbergi 
in  slates  above  the  highest  Arenig  agglomerate,  and  again  at  Tiddyn 
Dicwm  near  Tremadoc  graptolites  have  been  found  and  identified 
by  Professor  Lapworth  as  Dicranograptus  ramosvs,  Diplograptus 
tricomis,  GlimacograptMs  Schareribergij  G.  bicomisy  all  Llandeilo 
species. 

East  of  the  Arans,  Selwyn  found  5500  feet  of  strata  between 
the  upper  ash  and  the  Bala  limestone;  some  2000  feet  of  this 
may  be  Llandeilo,  but  east  of  Moel  Dhu,  Jukes  found  only  4000 
feet  between  the  same  limits ;  some  of  the  beds  therefore  thin  to 
the  northward. 

Undoubted  Llandeilo  beds  emerge  again  in  the  centre  of  the 
Berwyn  anticline,  and  near  Llanrhyader  the  lowest  beds  are 
limestones  several  hundred  feet  thick,  containing  Asaphus  tyrannuSy 
Trinwcleus  favus,  Calymene  cambrerisi^,  Grthis  turgiday  and  Grthis 
verpertilio.  The  total  thickness  of  the  series  in  this  inlier  is 
estimated  by  Ramsay  at  4500  feet,  and  they  include  some  beds  of 
felstone  and  felspathic  ash  which  cannot  be  on  the  horizon  of  the 
Arenig  rocks,  as  Ramsay  supposes,  but  are  doubtless  comparable 
with  those  of  the  Shelve  district, 

Bala  Series. — The  strata  of  this  series  occupy  a  large  area  in 
North  Wales  ;  they  fill  the  centre  of  the  Lleyn  and  Snowdon 
syncline,  and  form  a  continuous  tract  ranging  from  Conway  in 
Denbigh  southwards  by  Bala  and  Dinas  Mowddwy  (see  map.  Fig.  1 4). 
They  also  form  the  mass  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains  in  South  Den- 
bigh, rising  up  from  beneath  the  Silurian  in  a  huge  periclinal 
dome,  and  enclosing  the  Llandeilo  of  Llanrhyader. 

As  stated  above,  the  base  of  the  Bala  series  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  determined  in  North  Wales,  and  consequently  the 
thickness  of  the  series  is  uncertain.  In  Merioneth,  near  Bala  and 
Dinas  Mowddwy,  there  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  of  gray  sandy 
shales  with  iuterstratified  beds  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  and  these, 
with  the  Bala  limestone,  which  overlies  them,  are  generally  considered 
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THE  ORDOVICIAN  SYSTEM  1 1 1 

as  forming  a  Lower  Bala  group.  In  the  middle  of  these  Lower 
Bala  shales  there  are  some  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  the  chief  of  which 
is  15  feet  thick,  and  its  outcrop  forms  a  feature  which  can  be 
followed  for  many  miles.  There  are  other  beds  of  ash  just  below 
the  Bala  limestone. 

Above  this  limestone  there  is  some  1500  feet  of  sandy  shale, 
and  then  another  thin  band  of  limestone  and  calcareous  shale, 
which  is  known  as  the  Himant  limestone.  These  beds  are  known 
as  the  Upper  Bala  group,  and  there  may  be  still  higher  beds 
belonging  to  the  series,  but  if  so  they  are  concealed  by  the  overstep 
of  the  basal  SQurian  grits. 

From  recent  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  Bala  limestone 
is  not  a  single  bed  or  set  of  beds  varying  in  thickness  from  3  to 
50  feet  and  always  containing  the  same  set  of  fossils.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  beds  which  have 
hitherto  been  grouped  as  Bala  limestone  include  two  distinct 
horizons  or  zones,  that  the  name  Bala  limestone  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  lower  of  these  zones,  and  that  the  upper  is  the 
Rhiwlas  limestone,  which  was  formerly  exposed  at  Rhiwlas,  north 
of  Bala,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Sholeshook  limestone  in 
Pembrokeshire. 

Even  the  main  mass  of  the  Bala  limestone  is  often  split  up  into 
several  beds  by  the  intercalation  of  calcareous  sandstone  or  shale, 
as  at  Gellygrin,  to  the  south  of  Bala  Lake,  as  described  by  Mr.  T. 
Ruddy.  Here  there  is  a  lower  limestone,  12  feet  thick  and 
containing  many  fossils,  succeeded  by  sandy  shales  with  many  of 
the  characteristic  Bala  trilobites,  and  some  feet  higher  a  hard, 
massive,  crystalline  limestone  18  or  20  feet  thick,  the  whole  group 
of  beds  (five  to  eight)  being  about  50  feet  thick. 

The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Bala  limestone  are  Trinncleus 
concentriciiSj  Asaphvs  Found,  Phacops  apiculatus,  Homalonotus 
hisulccUuSf  Orthis  vespertiliOf  0.  spirtferoides,  and  0.  biforata.  Those 
of  the  Rhiwlas  limestone  are  Cyrtoceras  soiiax,  Orthoceras  vagans, 
TriniLcleus  seticomis,  Ampyx  tumidtis,  Encrinuras  sexcostatuSj 
Staurocephaliis  clavifrons,  Phacops  Bronyniartij  Leptcena  tenuidnctaj 
Sphccranites  Litchi,  Echinosphcera  aurantiurriy  Hemicosmitea  rugatus 
and  other  cystid  echinoderms. 

The  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Himant  limestone  and  of 
the  associated  shales  are  species  of  Orthu,  0.  himantetisisy  0.  sagittifera, 
0.  biforata,  with  some  bivalves  such  as  Area  edmondiiformis.  This 
limestone  band  is  from  5  to  10  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  concre- 
tionary pLsolitic  limestone  and  calcareous  shale.  From  the  above 
account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  succession  in  the  typical  Bala 
district  may  be  summarised  as  below  : — 
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Upper 
Bala 


Himant  limestone 

Gray  shales  and  shaly  sandstones 

Rhiwlas  limestone 

(Bala  limestone    . 
Gray  slates  and  thin  sandstones 
Main  ash  bed     . 
Gray  slates  and  thin  sandstones 


Feet. 

5  to  10 

1600 

10  to  20 

10  to  50 

1400 

15 

1300 

Over  4000 


The  limestones  thickeu  eastward,  and  in  the  Berwyn  Mountains 
they  have  a  combined  thickness  of  from  200  to  300  feet  The 
succession  here  has  been  described  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Davies,^  from 
whose  account  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  this  mass 
belongs  to  the  Bala  limestone,  but  that  at  the  top  there  is  a 
remarkable  set  of  beds  consisting  of  calcareous  shales  and  thin 
limestones  with  a  bed  of  phosphatic  nodules  about  a  foot  thick. 
These  top  beds  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Rhiwlas  limestone, 
and  contain  Echinosphcera,  GaryocystiSj  and  other  echinoderms,  with 
Illosniis  Davtsiy  Cyrtoceras  arcuatum^  C.  sonaXj  and  Orthoceras  of  several 
species. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Bala  district  the  limestones 
appear  to  thin  out,  the  Bala  limestone  containing  much  volcanic 
ash  and  passing  into  a  nodular  calcareous  tufif.  In  the  Snowdon 
range  thick  masses  of  felspathic  lava  and  tufif  are  interstratified 
with  the  Lower  Bala  shales,  and  greatly  increase  the  thickness  of 
that  group  ;  one  of  the  tuffs  on  the  top  of  Snowdon  is  believed  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Bala  limestone,  and  the  same  bed  has 
been  traced  northward  to  Conway. 

The  railway  cutting  west  of  Conway  is  a  notable  locality  as 
being  the  only  place  in  North  Wales  where  recognisable  graptolites 
of  Bala  age  have  yet  been  found.  Among  them  Professor  Lapworth 
identified  IHcranograptus  Clingani,  Diplograptus  foliacevs,  Cliinaco- 
graptus  hicomiSf  and  Idiograptus  margaritatus.  Some  other  species 
from  Conway  are  mentioned  in  Ramsay's  memoir  on  North  Wales 
(1881),  p.  398. 

3.  Shropshire^ 

The  Ordovician  rocks  of  South  Shropshire  are  a  continuation 
of  those  of  Wales,  and  are  brought  up  by  the  broad  anticlinal 
flexure  of  which  the  Longmynd  may  be  regarded  as  the  central 
axis  (see  Fig.  3).  They  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Longmynd 
district,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  system  is  only  found  on  the 
western  side  (in  the  Shelve  and  Comdon  area),  being  absent  on 
the  eastern  side  (Caradoc  area),  where  the  Bala  beds  are  brought 
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iuto  apposition  with  the   Shinetou  shales  either   bj  faulting   or 
by  overlap. 

ArenifiT  Series. — The  base  of  this  division  consists  of  a  hard 
siliceous  grit  or  quartzite  forming  the  ridge  called  the  Stiper  Stones  ; 
above  this  are  gray  and  green  flagstones  with  interbedded  shales, 
in  which  Professor  Lapworth  has  found  Ogygia  Selwyni,  Tetragrap- 
tu3  bryonoides  with  species  of  Phyllograptus  and  Trigonograptus 
marking  them  as  Lower  Arenig.  They  are  succeeded  by  black 
shales  containing  species  of  Ogygia  and  Placoparia,  with  Didymo- 
graptus  patidus  and  D.  NickoUoni.  The  highest  member  of  the 
series  is  a  set  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  tuffs  and  shales, 
evidently  deposited  on  the  sea-floor,  and  probably  ejected  from 
the  great  Arenig  volcanoes  of  North  Wales.  The  total  thickness 
is  about  3000  feet. 

Llandeilo  Flairs. — At  the  base  of  this  series  are  the  Weston 
Beds,  consisting  of  shales  with  two  massive  beds  of  volcanic  grit 
(felspathic) ;  these  are  succeeded  by  shales  and  flags  containing 
DHywoffraptus  Murchuoni,  overlain  near  Middleton  Church  and 
Meadowtown  by  flags  and  limestones  containing  many  fossils, 
such  as  Asaphus  tyrannusj  Ogygia  Biichiy  and  Trinucleus  Lhydi. 
The  highest  beds  are  black  mudstones  yielding  graptolites,  among 
which  are  Ccenograpttui  gracilis  and  Dicellograptus  sextans.  The 
total  thickness  is  uncertain,  but  may  be  from  3000  to  4000  feet 

Bala  and  Caradoc  Series. — Continuing  the  above  succession 
in  the  Shelve  district  the  Bala  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  Spy 
Wood  section.  At  the  base  are  the  Spy  Wood  grits  and  flags  passing 
up  into  the  Aldress  shales ;  these  beds  yield  Trinucleus  concentricus, 
Qrihis  calligramnia,  Diphgraptus  tunicatu^Sy  GlimacograptiLS  bicomis, 
and  other  fossils.  Above  comes  the  Harrington  group,  a  set  of 
gray  and  black  shales  with  interstratified  beds  of  andesitic  ashes 
and  breccias  or  agglomerates  ;  the  highest  shales  are  overlain  uncon- 
formably  by  the  Silurian  (Upper  Llandovery  beds). 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Longmynd  the  succession  in  the 
Caradoc  district  was  first  worked  out  by  Murchison  and  formed 
the  type  of  his  "Caradoc  sandstone."  This,  however,  was 
subsequently  proved  to  be  only  a  local  facies  of  the  Bala  series. 
The  succession  as  corrected  by  Messrs.  Callaway  and  Lapworth  is 
as  follows : — 

Llandovery  beds  (unconformable) — 

(Trinudevs  shales. 
Acton  shales  and  limestone. 
Cheney  Longville  flags. 
Harnage  shales. 
Hoar  Ldge  grits  and  sandy  limestone. 
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All  these  beds  contain  fofisils,  and  the  Acton  beds  have  yielded 
Lichtu  laxatus,  Ampyx,  Orthis  Actanugj  0.  flabelltUum,  and  many 
corals.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  represent  the  Bala  limestone. 
The  highest  or  Hirnant  beds  are  concealed  by  the  overstep  of  the 
saurian. 

4.  The  North  of  England 

Ordovician  rocks  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  Lake  District, 
which  was  the  scene  of  Professor  Sedgwick's  earliest  work  on  the 
rocks  of  this  system  (1832-36).  All  the  mountainous  region 
lying  north-west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon 
by  Hawkshead  and  Ambleside  to  the  valley  of  the  Lowther  Beck 
consists  essentially  of  Ordovician  rocks  (see  the  map,  Fig.  32,  and 
section.  Fig.  33). 

They  are  also  found  in  a  long  narrow  inlier,  known  as  the 
Cross  Fell  inlier,  in  the  north-east  of  Westmoreland,  bounded  on  the 
one  side  by  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  on  the  other  by  New 
Red  Sandstone. 

The  Ordovician  rocks  of  this  area  are  divisible  into  three 
series,  which  are  roughly  equivalent  to  those  of  Wales  and 
Shropshire. 

Upper  Skiddaw  Slates. — It  was  stated  on  p.  87  that  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  formation  at  present  known  as  the  Skiddaw 
slates  is  of  Ordovician  age.  The  basement  beds  of  this  upper 
portion  are  certain  beds  of  grit  which  are  called  the  Watch  Hill 
grits  in  a  recent  memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey.^  The  beds 
above  this  horizon  are  termed  the  Upper  Skiddaw  slates,  and  have 
yielded  both  graptolitcs  and  trilobites  of  Arenig  species.  They 
have  been  divided  into  several  stages  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Marr,"  and  his 
divisions  are  accepted  by  the  Survey.  In  descending  order  they 
are  as  follows  : — 

3.  Ellergill  beds,  with  TrigoTwgraptus  ensi/ormiSf  Glossograptus 
armatus,  Diplograptus  dentatuSf  and  Cryptograptus  anUnnarius. 

2.  Tetragraptus  bedH,  with  Tetragraptics  bryonoides,  T.  quadribranchi- 
cUuSf  Phyllograptus  typus,  and  Didymograptus  gibheriUus. 

1.  Dichograptiis  beds,  with  Dichograpt\is  S-brachicUtiSj  Loganograptus 
Loganif  and  Temnograptus  multiplex. 

The  whole  series  is  much  folded  and  plicated,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  its  thickness ;  probably  it  is  not 
more  than  3000  to  4000  feet,  though  older  writers  gave  a  greater 
thickness. 

The  Ellergill  beds  occupy  a  high  position  in  the  series,  and 
their  typical  exposure  is  at  EUeigiU  in  the  Cross  Fell  inlier,  to 
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the  east  of  the  Lake  District,  but  they  occur  also  near  Threlkald 
and  Troutbeck,  east  of  Keswick. 

Borrowdale  Series  (Llandeilo-Bala). — The  Skiddaw  slates 
are  succeeded  by  a  great  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  andesitic  and 
rhyolitic  lavas,  and  associated  ash  beds,  the  total  thickness  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  about  12,000  feet.  In  the  Cross  Fell 
inlier  their  lower  parts  are  interstratified  with  dark  slates,  which 
have  yielded  Didymograptus  Murchisoni,  and  Diplograptus  dentcUus, 
and  these  have  been  termed  the  Milburn  beds.  Similar  beds 
have  also  been  found  near  Ulleswater  and  other  places.  The 
highest  portion  of  the  volcanic  series,  however,  may  be  of  Bala  age, 
for  in  the  Cross  Fell  inlier  and  overlying  the  rhyolite  of  Roman 
Fell  there  are  some  calcareous  shales,  limestones,  and  ash  beds 
which  are  of  Lower  Bala  age,  and  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
Coniston  limestone.  They  are  termed  the  "  corona  series  "  by  Mr. 
Marr,  and  contain  Trematis  corona,  Lingula  tenuigranulata,  Orthu 
testvdinariay  and  other  fossils.  The  limestones  consist  largely  of 
the  tests  of  the  small  Crustacea  called  Beyrichia. 

Ck>niston  Liimestone  Series. — Above  the  "  corona  beds  "  just 
mentioned  in  the  Cross  Fell  inlier  come  the  Dufton  shales  and 
the  Keisley  limestone,  which  have  a  combined  thickness  of  about 
200  feet,  but  in  the  Lake  District  these  seem  to  be  represented 
by  the  Coniston  limestone,  which  is  about  100  feet  thick  and 
contains  most  of  the  fossils  of  the  Welsh  Bala  limestone.  More- 
over, the  close  similarity  of  the  two  series  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  topmost  beds  of  this  limestone  contain  the  special  fauna 
of  the  Rhiwlas  and  Sholeshook  limestone,  Staurocephalus  glohiceps, 
Caryocystites  David,  Holopea  condnna,  and  Orthoceras  vagans. 

The  limestone  is  succeeded  by  the  dark  blue  and  gray  Ashgill 
shales,  which  have  yielded  Phacops  apiculatus,  TrinucUiLS  seticomis, 
Strophomena  siluriana,  and  Orthis  protensa,  and  correspond  to  the 
Upper  Bala  shales  of  North  Wales.^  These  Ashgill  shales  are  not 
more  than  50  feet  thick,  so  that  the  development  of  the  Bala  sediments 
in  the  Lake  District  is  small,  but,  as  above  stated,  this  is  doubtless 
because  the  lower  portion  is  replaced  by  beds  of  volcanic  origin. 

In  a  later  paper®  Mr.  Marr  gives  the  following  classification 
of  the  Bala  series  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire, 
with  a  tabular  view  of  the  variations  at  different  places  : — 


{Ashgill  group 
Sleddale  gioup 


{Ashgill  shales    . 
Staurocephalus  limestone 
( Applethwaite  limestone 
-[  Conglomerate    . 
[  Stile  End  beds  . 


Roman  Fell  gi-oup — Corona  beds 


Feet. 
50 
5 

100 
10 
50 

100 


/1lll!lllffi|t|ii 


3    "^^^ 
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Mr.  Goodchlld  believes  that  there  is  a  still  lower  horizon  of 
corona  becU,  for  below  Mr.  Marr's  corona  beds  there  is  a  great 
thickness  of  rhjolitic  lavas  and  ashes  which  are  divisible  into  two 
groups — the  Dufton  and  Yarlside  rhvblites  and  the  Helton  Moor 
beds,  and  below  these  are  shales  about  500  feet  thick,  which  also 
contain  Trematis  corona.  According  to  him,  therefore,  the  thickness 
of  Bala  rocks  in  the  Cross  Fell  inlier  is  very  much  greater,  but  this 
requires  confirmation  (see  GeoL  Mag.  3,  ix.  p.  295). 

Mr.  Goodchild  believes  also  that  there  is  a  local  unconformity 
which  increases  in  extent  toward  the  north,  so  that  this  Bala  series 
rests  in  different  places  on  different  portions  of  the  underlying 
Borrowdale  series,  this  unconformable  relation  being  a  result  of 
the  earth-movements  accompanying  the  local  volcanic  outbursts. 

5.  Sovih  Scotland 

The  southern  uplands  of  Scotland  are  largely  composed  of 
Ordovician  and  Silurian  rocks  folded  together  into  a  number  of 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  each  fold  having  its  subsidiary 
plications,  so  that  the  country  has  a  complicated  structure,  and  can 
only  be  successfully  mapped  by  careful  attention  to  fossils.  The 
older  views  about  this  region  were  mistaken  because  the  fossils 
were  not  sufficiently  studied,  and  because  it  was  supposed  that 
graptolites  were  characteristic  of  Llandeilo  beds  and  did  not  occur 
outside  their  limits.  The  true  structure  and  succession  of  strata 
in  this  region  was  first  established  by  Professor  Lapworth,  whose 
researches  on  the  Girvan  and  Moffat  districts  are  embodied  in  two 
detailed  papers,^^  and  who  afterwards  summed  up  the  structure  of 
the  whole  region  in  another  one,^^  to  which  the  student  should 
refer.  The  sections.  Figs.  35  and  36,  are  taken  from  these 
papers. 

The  special  interest  of  this  region  is  that  it  presents  us  with 
two  very  different  facies  of  sedimentation,  which,  however,  can  be 
traced  through  changing  intermediate  types  from  the  one  area  to 
the  other.  In  Ayrshire  (Girvan,  etc)  the  Ordovician  has  the 
ordinary  facies  of  a  formation  accumulated  at  no  great  distance  from 
a  continental  coast- line,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  considerable 
thickness  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  with  at  least  one  bed 
of  limestone.  The  other  type,  found  in  Dumfries  and  Wigtownshire, 
is  one  that  must  have  been  formed  in  much  deeper  water,  for  there 
the  whole  system  is  condensed  into  a  small  thickness  of  dark 
graptoliferous  mudstones,  shales,  and  chert  beds.  The  base  of  it 
is  not  exposed,  but  the  total  thickness  from  the  summit  of  the 
Bala  series  down  to  the  base  of  the  Arenig  chert  beds  is  only  about 
185  feet,  as  compared  with  a  thickness  of  3500  feet  in  Girvan. 
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of  the  sncceation  i 


Druhuuck  Brds,  400  feet— 
b.  Shales  with  Slaurocephalui.  \ 
a.  Shales      with      Trin«cleii« 
seiicomia. 

Shalldch  Flaos,  SOO  feel — 
FlsKBtones    and    ehalea   witli 

WHiTEH^irsE  Bedh,  300  feet— 

(-.  I)«la  witli  Dieellogr.  com- 
planatiui, 

a.  Beds  with  Lcp'.ogr.  JlwxidM. 

etc. 
AllDWKI.L  Flaos,  1000  Teet — 

b.  lieds  with  />jcru no,  mmow"  ' 
'  and  Dijilograptia  rugoaut. 

a.  Reds  with  l/rypto.  IriayrHtu 

and  Diplayrapliu/oliiuwt.  i 

Bawwtchir  Beds.  100  feet—    I 

Griu  and  MndBtanea  witli  ' 
Climacograpltia  bitomit 
and  f/Viz/i/Of^r.  tricomis. 

Shales       with       Olaiayraplut 


Bekak  ConqlojikratKiSOO  feet. 
Stikcbah  Gkoup,  100  feet — 
6.  Shales      with      Didyiaogr. 
suptntrs    aad     Itiailogr. 

a.  LimeaMnea    with    ifacluTta 

EiRELAND  Beds,  200  fmt^ 
Sandstones  and  coDjjlomerateB 

with  Orlhit  amfinis. 
Unconformity  hero. 


Radiolariak  Chebth,  red  and 
gray  cherts,  mudatones,  and 
volcanic  tuffs,  aboot  70 
feet^ 
Black  shales  of  Bennane 
Head  with  Tiiragraplut 
bryoaoida,  i  feet. 

VoLCAMc  Rooks,  laxaa  and  tuffs 
with  thin  shales  containing 
Tar.   bryoTioidei,    1500  feet 


Hartfell  Sbales,  100  feet — 


5.  Barren  mudstones. 

4.  ZiQuealDicdlo.cQoiplaiuaiu. 


s  Shales,  21  feet — 


Black    Bhules 


vith 


grapl  ui ;  I'c:  r  if  and  Climaco- 

firap.  cmhlwi. 
Yollowmmlst'triM. 
Black  shales  with  Canoffraptaa 

gracilii    atid    Didjpiwgr. 

Radiolakian      Chert      Bbds 
(upper  part)  !  Si  feet-- 
Yellow  and  gray  bIibIcs  with 

bauds  of  cbirt. 


^AJJiniAiiiAN     Chert      Beds 

(lower  part)— 
Mudstones    with   chert  bc<l9. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  no  fossiliferous  beds  of  Lower  Llandeilo 
age  have  been  found  in  either  region,  and  that  Didyviograptus 
Murchisoni  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Scotland.  The  Kirkland 
conglomerate  rests  unconformably  on  the  Arenig  series,  and  the 
fossils  of  the  Stinchar  group  are  of  Upper  Llandeilo  age.  Messrs. 
Peach  and  Home  suggest  that  in  the  Moffat  district  the  Lower 
Llandeilo  is  represented  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Radiolarian 
chert  beds.  Fig.  37  represents  the  succession  seen  in  Trowdale 
Glen  (Urrdale),  according  to  these  observers,  and  is  copied  from 
their  memoir  on  the  Southern  Uplands. 

In  the  Barr  Series  the  Stinchar  limestone  is  an  interesting 
horizon,  for  many  of  its  fossils  are  not  found  anywhere  in  England, 
but  occur  in  the  Trenton  limestone  of  North  America  ;  such  are 
Macliirea  Logani,  M.  magna^  Murchisonia  a7i{/tL8tata,  the  sponge- 


Moiintskip 
Plantation. 


Trowdale  Glen 


Streams. 


Mg.  37.— BECTION  THROUGH  TROWDALE  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  URR  (KIRKCITDBRIOHTX 

6.  Gala  beds.  3.  Glenkiln  sliales. 

5.  Birkhill  shales.  'J.  Radiolarian  chert  bedo. 

4.  Hartfell  Hhales.  1.  Volcanic  tuffa  (Arenig). 


like  coral  Tetradium,  and  Saccamiiui  Carteri ;  there  are  also  many 
corals  {Lyopora  favosa,  etc.)  and  brachiopods,  with  Lichas  sexcostatus  {?), 
Illctnus  latusy  I.  Botomanni,  and  Calymene  Blumenhachi,  most  of 
which  range  from  Upper  Llandeilo  to  Bala  beds. 

The  Balclatchie  beds  are  included  in  the  Barr  series  bv  Professor 
Lapworth,  but  he  speaks  of  them  as  forming  a  transitional  band 
or  zone,  and  many  of  the  graptolites  range  into  the  Hartfell  shales. 
Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  place  these  beds  in  the  Ardmillan  or 
Bala  series,  but  leave  the  Benan  conglomerate  in  the  Barr  series. 
It  is  possible  that  the  plane  of  division  should  be  drawn  between 
the  Balclatchie  shales  and  the  overlying  grits. 

The  Ardmillan  Series,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Welsh 
Bala  beds,  consists  of  a  great  thickness  of  alternating  flagstones, 
sandstones,  mudstones,  and  shales.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
near  the  top  of  the  highest  (Drummuck)  group  there  is  a  thin  bed 
of  grit  which  has  yielded  Staurocephalns  glohicejis,  Trinudens  Buck- 
landiy  a  species  of  Palaaster  and  other  fossils,  associated  with  shales 
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containing  JJicdlographis  anceps  and  Diplograptus  truncatus.  The 
graptolites  ehow  that  these  beds  are  equivalent  to  the-  highest 
part  of  the  Hartfell  shale,  but  there  are  no  limestones  comparable 
with  those  of  Bala  and  Coniston. 

Beds  of  the  Moffat  type,  dark  shales,  and  mudstones  have  been 
traced  all  across  Southern  Scotland  from  the  Lammermuir  Hills 
through  the  northern  parts  of  Selkirk  and  Dumfries,  and  the 
central  parts  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown.  Beds  of  an  inter- 
mediate type  form  a  broad  belt  to  the  north  of  this,  varying  from 
fi  to  15  miles  in  width  from  the  Moorfoot  Hills  to  the  northern  part 
of  Wigtown. 

6.  Ireland 

More  zonal  work  is  required  in  the  Ordovician  districts  of 
Ireland  before  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  them  can  be 
given.  They  are  known  to  occur  in  many  places  from  Wexford 
and  Waterford  in  the  south-east  to  Mayo  and  Gal  way  in  the 
north-west,  and  it  is  specially  noteworthy  that  in  proceeding  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  region  we  find  the  beds  exhibiting  three 
successive  different  facies  similar  to  those  existing  in  Great  Britain, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Welsh,  Cumbrian,  and  Scottish  facies. 
It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  the  existence  of  Arenig  beds  in 
Ireland  lias  been  ascertained. 

Southern  Faoies. — In  the  county  of  Wexford  there  is  a  great 
thickness  of  Ordovician  rocks,  estimated  at  from  5000  to  6000  feet, 
but  though  it  probably  includes  Arenig  beds,  these  have  not  yet 
1)een  identified  where  the  base  is  best  seen,  i,e,  in  the  extreme  south- 
east, where  beds  of  purple  conglomerate  and  sandstone  rest  uncon- 
fonnably  on  Pre-Cambrian  gneiss  and  schist.  The  sandstones  are 
overlain  by  black  slates  with  graptolites  partly  at  any  rate  of 
Llandeilo  age,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  some  3000  feet  of  gray 
shales  containing  Bala  fossils  and  interstratified  with  beds  of 
volcanic  ash  and  flows  of  felspathic  lava  like  those  of  North  Wales. 

In  North  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  beds  of  Arenig  age  come 
in  below  the  black  slates  ;  these  consist  of  striped  slates  with 
thin  layers  or  seams  of  grit,  and  are  known  as  the  Ribband 
series.  Tliey  have  recently  been  mapped  over  a  large  area  by 
Messrs,  Egan  and  M*Henry,^-  and  fossils  have  been  found  in 
them  near  Arklow,  Courtown,  and  Kiltrea ;  these  included 
species  of  Tftra^raptus^  Ph^IlograptH*,  and  Dtd^pnograptuSy  Caryo- 
nim  Ifnghti  and  a  Br^o^mpius  like  Kjerulji  The  occurrence 
of  the  last  would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  Tremadoc  rocks  are 
present 
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Above  the  Ribband  series  are  black  slates  which  have  yielded 
graptolites  of  Llandeilo  age,  including  Dicranograptus  ramosuSy  D. 
ztczaCy  Leptograptus  flaccidiLs,  Diplograptus  mucrojiatuSy  and  Cctnograptus 
gracilis.  These  beds  are  succeeded  by  limestones  of  Bala  age  which 
have  yielded  many  fossils. 

Central  Faoies. — At  Portraine  on  the  Dublin  coast  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  Coniston  limestone  and  its  associ- 
ated rocks  to  be  found  in  the  British  Islands.  Ash  beds  and  lavas 
comparable  to  the  Borrowdale  beds  are  succeeded  by  green  shales 
with  calcareous  nodules,  which  pass  by  gradations  into  a  calcareous 
group  containing  massive  limestones,  with  fossils  of  the  Coniston 
limestone.  This  locality  is  exactly  on  the  line  of  strike  of  the 
Lake  District  exposures,  and  the  same  line  prolonged  carries  us 
south-west  into  Kildare,  where  the  range  of  hills  called  the  Chair 
of  Kildare  consists  of  the  same  rocks,  including  limestone,  with 
abundance  of  fossils. 

Northern  Faoies. — In  the  counties  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan, 
and  Cavan  the  thickness  of  the  Ordovician  beds  is  reduced  to  a 
band  of  black  shales  and  mudstones  exactly  resembling  those  of 
Moffat  and  the  southern  Scottish  belt.  Many  years  ago,  from  ex- 
posures south  of  Belfast  Lough,  Mr.  Swanston  obtained  all  the 
characteristic  graptolites  of  the  Glenkiln  and  Hartfell  shales. 
There  are  also  some  narrow  inlying  anticlinal  exposures  among 
the  neighbouring  Silurians,  and  in  one  of  these  near  Slane  (County 
Meath)  Mr.  M*Henry  has  found  some  layers  of  banded  Radiolarian 
chert  and  dark  shales  yielding  Lower  Llandeilo  or  Arenig 
graptolites.^^ 

It  is  probable  that  this  facies  is  prolonged  south-westward 
beneath  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  for  in  Clare  and  Tipperary  there 
are  inliers  of  the  older  Palaeozoics,  chiefly  Silurian,  but  including 
some  tracts  of  Ordovician,  and  these  have  yielded  graptolites  of 
Glenkiln  and  Hartfell  species.^* 

Still  farther  to  the  north-west,  in  Tyrone  (Pomeroy),  Mayo,  and 
Galway,  there  is  a  series  of  Ordovician  rocks  which  more  resemble 
those  of  the  Girvan  area.  At  the  base  are  black  shales  with  bands 
of  red  and  black  chert,  and  in  close  proximity  is  a  volcanic  series 
which  includes  a  thick  band  of  limestone  containing  Bala  fossils. 
Finally,  in  the  Mweelrea  Mountains  rocks  of  Llandeilo  age  are 
overlain  by  a  series  of  grits  and  conglomerates,  part  of  which  have 
recently  been  proved  (op.  cit.  p.  50)  to  be  of  Bala  age,  and  this 
change  from  a  deep  water  to  a  shallow  water  facies  is  significant 
of  the  proximity  of  land.  These  Bala  beds  extend  for  some 
distance  northward  toward  Clew  Bay,  and  may  once  have  covered 
a  large  part  of  Mayo. 
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Continental  Equivalents 

Scandinavia 

Ordovician  rocks  occupy  considerable  areas  in  the  southern  part» 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  Scania  the  Cambrian  sequence 
given  on  p.  91  is  conformably  succeeded  by  the  following  series^ 
of  beds  with  a  total  thickness  of  only  300  to  400  feet,  but  including 
representatives  of  the  whole  system.  In  descending  order  the 
succession  is  : — 


Bala 


^18.  Blue  flags  with  Phacops  eucentra. 
12.  Green  shales  and  calcareous  grits  with  Sphcerexoehus  and 

Staurocephdlus  clavi/rons. 
11.  Red   and    gray    shales    with    Trinucleus  seticomis  and 

IHcellograptus  anceps, 
10.  Shales  with  Climacograptus  rugosus, 
9.       „         ,,     Dicranograptus  Clingani. 
8.       ,,         „     Climacoffraplus  Scharenbergi, 
(  7.  Shales  with  Camograptus  gracilis. 
I    6.       ,,         ,,     Diplograptus  putUlus, 
1    5.       ,,         ,,      Olossograptus  ffincksi. 
V  4.       ,,         ,,     Didymograptus  gemintis  {  =  Murchi3(mi). 
Shales  with  Phyllograptus  typus, 
Arenig  \    2.  The  Orthoceras  limestone. 

Tetragraptus  shales  {T.  serra,  etc.). 


Llandeilo 


V  4« 


This  succession  is  based  on  the  work  of  Linnarsson,  modified  by 
the  more  recent  explorations  of  Tullberg^^  and  Marr.^^  The 
Tetragraptus  shales  rest  on  the  Ceratopyge  limestone  (see  p.  91). 
The  Orthoceras  limestone  abounds  in  Orthoceratites,  especially 
those  of  the  subgenus  Endoceras,  together  with  many  trilobites 
and  other  fossils.  These  beds,  with  the  overlying  Phyllograptus 
shales,  correspond  to  our  Arenig,  but  are  only  1 50  feet  thick. 

The  succession  of  zones  is  bracketed  in  the  above  table  to  show 
their  correlation  with  the  British  groups,  but  the  Swedish  grouping 
is  different  No.  4  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  our  Lower 
Llandeilo,  and  5,  6,  7  correspond  to  the  Glenkiln  shales,  but  in 
other  parts  of  Scandinavia  some  of  these  shales  are  replaced  by 
limestones  with  Chasmops  and  Beyrichia,  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11 
correspond  with  the  chief  part  of  the  Hartfell  shales,  while  1 2  and 
13  are  evidently  the  equivalents  of  the  Ashgill  shales  and  the 
Upper  Bala  beds  of  Wales. 

La  Russia  there  is  a  similar  series,  but  more  calcareous,  of  about 
the  same  thickness. 
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North'TFestem  France 

The  only  other  extra-British  region  of  which  any  detail  need  be 
given  is  that  of  Normandy  and  Brittany.  In  Normandy  the 
Ordovician  is  divisible  into  four  groups,  none  of  which  has  any 
great  thickness,  and  the  succession  near  May-sur-Orne  is  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 

4.  Green  slates About  200 

3.  Gres  de  May  (pink  and  gray  sandstones)  with 
Cali/mene     Tristani,     Houmlonotus     Vicaryi^ 

Orthis  hudleighensis , ,       600 

2.  ^\dXe&\\\ihCalyrMri£TristaniyDalmanite3rhilippsi    ,,       200 
1.  Gr^  Amioricain,  a  white  sandstone  1  .         .         .       ,,       200 

In  Brittany  the  Ordovician  has  a  greater  thickness  and  com- 
prises the  following  groups  (see  section.  Fig.  34) : — 

4.  Limestone  of  Rozan,  with  Orthis  actonicc, 

8.  Sandstones    and    shales    with    Cali/nutu    Tristani,    Uomalonotus 

AragaU  Trinueleus  Bureauiy  and  Acaate  incerta, 
2.  Slates  of  Angers  and  of  Sion  with  Calymeiie  Tristaniy  Dalmanites 

PhUlipsiy  and  species  of  Placopariaj  Ogy^ia^  and  Asaphus, 
1.  Gres  Armoricain  with  Asaphus  annorieaiius,  LiiufxUa  Lesucrif  and 

species  of  Redonia  and  Cteiwdonta. 

The  Armorican  sandstone  is  of  considerable  thickness  (500  to 
1000  feet),  making  with  the  underlying  grits  and  conglomerates 
{see  p.  95)  a  mass  of  arenaceous  rock  from  1600  to  2500  feet  thick. 
It  contains  very  few  fossils,  but  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
part  of  our  Arenig  series. 

The  slates  of  Angers  are  divisible  into  two  parts,  which  are  in 
some  places  separated  by  a  sandstone.  The  lower  slates  of  Sion 
contain  Didymograptus  Murchisoni  and  D.  enodus,  which  correlate 
them  with  our  Lower  Llandeilo.  The  upper  or  Riadan  slates  yield 
Trinueleus  pongerardi,  Diplograptus  foliaceiis,  and  D.  an^jmHfolius, 
and  represent  the  Upper  Llandeilo. 

The  overlying  sandstones  of  St  Germain -sur-Ille,  of  Kermeur, 
and  of  Redon  contain  species  of  Diplograptus  and  of  Trimicleus, 
and  with  the  Rozan  limestone  represent  the  Bala  series. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  south  of  France  (Languedoc), 
there  is  a  similar  sequence,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
Armorican  sandstone  is  replaced  by  shales  with  calcareous  nodules 
which  have  a  thickness  of  nearly  500  feet,  and  have  yielded  many 
fossils,  including  Tetragrapius  serra  and  T.  quadribrachiatus,  species 
which  establish  their  Lower  Arenig  age  and  make  it  fairly  certain 
that  the  Armorican  sandstone  is  of  that  age. 
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Obdovician  Volcanoes 

Rocks  of  volcanic  origin  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  records 
of  this  system.  As  the  ashes  and  lavas  are  interstratified  with 
fossiliferous  marine  strata,  it  is  probable  that  the  eruptions  took 
place  either  from  submarine  vents  or  from  groups  of  volcanic 
islands,  such  as  occur  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  present  day. 

In  Wales  these  outbursts  commenced  in  Arenig  times,  that  series 
containing  thick  lenticular  masses  of  felspathic  lava  and  ash  (see 
Fig.  14,  p.  77).  These  interbedded  masses  are  thickest  in  Cader 
Idris  and  Aran  Mowddwy,  but  thin  away  rapidly  both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  this  district.  At  Aran  Mowddwy  their  united 
thickness  amounts  to  over  5000  feet,  but  this  is  reduced  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Aran  range  to  2350  feet,  and  in  the  Arenig 
Mountains  to  1050.  The  associated  agglomerates  are  traceable 
westward  as  far  as  the  Moelwyn  range,  but  die  away  rapidly 
beyond  that. 

This  great  mass  of  volcanic  material  is  mainly  disposed  in  three 
separate  bands  :  (1)  a  lower  set  of  ashes  and  conglomerates  with  a 
maximum  thickness  of  3300  feet ;  (2)  a  middle  group  of  "  felstones  " 
and  "  porphyries,"  the  details  of  which  have  not  been  worked  out ; 
(3)  an  upper  set  of  fragmental  deposits  like  No.  1,  but  not  exceed- 
ing 800  feet. 

Eruptive  materials  of  this  age  occur  also  in  the  Berwyn 
Mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  again  in  the  Shelve  district  of 
Shropshire,  where  volcanic  grits  occur  also  in  the  Llandeilo  group. 

The  southern  part  of  Scotland  was  another  great  centre  of 
volcanic  eruption  in  Arenig  time,  rocks  of  volcanic  origin  having 
been  traced  along  a  belt  of  at  least  100  miles  in  length.  They  are 
included  in  the  Ballantrae  group  of  Professor  Lapworth,  and  are  well 
exposed  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  near  that  place.  The  lavas  are 
chiefly  diabases,  some  dark  green,  compact,  and  fine-grained,  others 
purple  and  markedly  porphyritic  with  large  phenocrysts  of 
plagioclase,  all  consisting  essentially  of  plagioclas  felspar,  augite, 
and  iron  ores.  Associated  with  these  lava-flows  are  beds  and  bosses 
of  agglomerate  and  some  fine  tuffs.  Some  of  the  actual  vents  from 
which  these  materials  were  ejected  seem  to  have  lain  in  the  south 
of  Ayrshire,  for  some  of  the  agglomerates  there  contain  blocks  of 
porphyry  up  to  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  the  evidences  of  volcanic 
action  tend  to  become  less  as  the  beds  are  followed  to  the  north- 
east.^" 

A  third  great  centre  of  volcanic  energy  during  this  period  is 
found  in  the  Lake  District     Here  they  form  what  is  known  as  the 
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Borrowdale  volcanic  series,  the  lowest  lavas  occurring  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  Skiddaw  (Arenig)  slates,  and  the  highest  being 
of  Bala  age,  but  the  mass  of  the  series  evidently  belonging  to  the 
intervening  Llandeilo  epoch  (see  p.  115).  These  volcanic  rocks 
consist  of  andesitic  lavas,  ashes,  and  agglomerates  of  green  or 
purple  colours,  which  were  termed  the  "green  slates  and  por- 
phyries" by  Professor  Sedgwick.  The  cleavage  which  traverses 
the  district  converts  some  of  the  finer  ash  beds  into  regular  slates, 
as  seen  in  the  quarries  at  Dale  Head.  A  similar  series  is  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

In  Ireland,  felstones,  gabbros,  tuffs,  and  agglomerates  occur  in 
the  Llandeilo  series  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  ;  porphyritic  felstones 
and  ash  beds  of  the  Borrowdale  type  appear  near  Portraine,  Co. 
Dublin. 

In  North  Wales  there  are  no  eruptive  rocks  of  Llandeilo  age, 
but  after  a  period  of  repose  volcanic  activity  was  renewed.  The 
normal  development  of  the  Bala  rocks  has  been  described  on  p.  11 2, 
but  north  of  Moel  Siabod  the  series  assumes  a  very  different 
character  from  the  interpolation  of  numerous  beds  of  felstone  and 
volcanic  ash.  "These  range  northward  to  Conway,  and  from 
thence  south-westward  along  the  higher  Caernarvonshire  mountains. 
Camedd-Llewellyn,  Camedd-Dafydd,  Y-Qlyder-fach,  Y-Glydey- 
fawr,  Snowdon,  and  Moel-Hebog  are  the  chief  mountains  in  this 
the  highest,  wildest,  and  grandest  part  of  North  Wales  ;  and  these 
consist  in  a  great  degree  of  true  volcanic  products,  some  of  which 
are  interbedded,  and  some  of  the  intrusive  masses  may  be  the  deep- 
seated  centres  of  volcanic  eruptions."  ^^  As  shown  in  Fig.  27,  the 
Snowdon  range  occupies  the  western  side  of  a  complicated  synclinal 
flexure,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  promontory  of  Lleyn. 
The  structure  of  the  range  is  as  follows  :  upon  the  Bala  slates  and 
grits  lie  three  great  beds  of  porphyritic  felstone,  which  southward 
converge  into  one  mass  ;  these  are  succeeded  by  beds  of  felspathic, 
sandy,  and  calcareous  ash,  some  of  which  contain  fossils,  and  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  Bala  limestone  ;  the  ash  beds  are  capped 
here  and  there  by  the  relics  of  another  sheet  of  felspathic  lava, 
which  has  been  nearly  all  removed  by  8ubse(|uent  erosion.  The 
total  thickness  of  these  accumulations  is  over  3000  feet,  being  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 

Columnar  felstono .       200 

Ashy  beds 1200 

Porphyritic  felstones 1700 

Some  of  the  Bala  felstones  have  been  studied  by  Professor  Bonney, 
and  others  by  Mr.  Rutley,  and  prove  to  be  devitrified  rhyolites, 
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exhibiting   flaxion    structure    under    the    microscope ;   some    are 
spherulitic,  and  others  have  a  peculiar  nodular  structure. 

For  further  details  respecting  these  and  other  volcanic  rocks 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  work  on  this 
subject 

Geography  of  the  British  Reoion 

From  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  it  would 
appear  that  the  subsidence  which  began  in  tbe  Cambrian  period 
was  continued  during  the  formation  of  the  Ordovician  sediments 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  British  region.  But  over  a  certain 
space  in  the  sea  which  covered  England  there  was  an  upward 
movement  resulting  in  the  appearance  of  land  composed  of  Cambrian 
and  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

The  facts  bearing  on  the  existence  of  this  laud  may  be 
summarised  as  follows.  The  chain  of  evidence  begins  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  the  complete  Ordovician  succession  is  found  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Longmynd,  while  on  the  eastern  the  Bala 
series  only  remains,  resting  unconformably  (at  Hope  Bowdler)  on 
the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  and  containing  rock  fragments  derived 
from  them.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  Arenig  and  Llandeilo  beds 
thinned  out  against  a  coast-line  between  Shelve  and  Hope  Bowdler, 
and  that  the  land  subsequently  sank  so  as  to  allow  the  Bala  beds 
to  overlap  the  lower  shales  and  rest  on  the  Cambrian  and 
Uriconian  rocks. 

The  specially  arenaceous  character  of  the  Caradoc  sandstone 
indicates  that  it  was  also  found  in  proximity  to  a  coast-line,  and 
when  the  Cambrian  again  emerges  in  the  Lickey  Hills  (Worcester- 
shire) we  find  it  succeeded  by  the  Silurian  without  the  intervention 
of  any  Ordovician,  so  that  this  district  may  have  been  land 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  period. 

How  far  the  Ordovician  land  thus  indicated  extended  to  the 
eastward  we  cannot  say,  for  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  any 
Ordovician  rocks  ever  existed  beneath  the  more  eastern  of  the 
Midland  counties  or  not  In  North  Warwickshire,  where  Cambrian 
rocks  once  more  come  to  the  surface,  and  again  in  Leicestershire, 
where  still  older  rocks  occur,  they  are  covered  by  beds  of  Carbonif- 
erous and  Triassic  age,  so  that^  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
both  Ordovician  and  Silurian  may  have  existed  in  those  counties 
and  may  have  been  destroyed  during  the  great  continental  period 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  At  the  same  time  the  structure  of 
Warwick  and  Leicester  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Stafford  and 
Worcester  that  it  is  very  probable  that  all  these  coimties  have  had 
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the  same  physical  history,  and  arguing  on  this  basis  we  may  assume 
that  Silurian  strata  did  originally  extend  over  all  of  them,  but  that 
the  Ordovician  did  not. 

None  of  the  deep  borings  hitherto  made  in  the  east  of  England 
have  touched  rocks  containing  Ordovician  fossils,  though  the  rocks 
reached  at  Culford  and  Harwich  may  belong  to  this  system,  and 
beds  of  Llandeilo  and  Bala  age  come  to  the  surface  again  in 
Belgium.  At  present,  therefore,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  land  above  indicated,  but  it  was  probably  an  island. 

Passing  southwards  from  the  Lickey  to  the  Malvern  Hills  we 
find  a  similar  absence  of  Ordovician  in  the  latter,  with  Silurian 
resting  directly  on  Cambrian,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Malvern  area  was  included  in  the  laud  tract,  but  how  much 
farther  it  extended  southwards  is  quite  uncertain,  as  the  base  of 
the  Silurian  is  not  again  exposed  in  Southern  England  till  we 
reach  ComwalL 

Ordovician  rocks  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cornwall,  and  are  associated  with  other  beds  of  Pre-Devonian  age 
which  are  now  known  to  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  country  from 
Truro  and  Tregony  on  the  north  to  Meneage  and  Mounts  Bay  on 
the  south,  where  they  are  faulted  against  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
the  Lizard  peninsula.  The  succession  of  these  beds  has  recently 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hill,  and  is  given  as  follows :  (1) 
Veryan  beds  ;  (2)  Portscatho  slates  ;  (3)  Falmouth  slates ;  (4) 
My  lor  series.  They  are  intensely  plicated  and  altered  by  pressure, 
and  though  the  pi-evalent  dip  of  the  folds  is  to  the  south-east,  the 
actual  stratigraphical  order  may  be  in  a  reverse  direction,  and  if 
this  is  the  case  the  Veryan  beds  will  be  the  oldest  and  the  other 
groups  may  be  of  Silurian  age.^^ 

It  is  the  Veryan  beds  that  have  yielded  fossils  which  appear  to 
be  of  Bala  age,  and  they  also  include  a  massive  conglomerate  which 
is  well  exposed  at  Nare  Head,  south  of  the  Helford  River.  This 
conglomerate  contains  rock -fragments  of  various  kinds  and  sizes, 
including  some  large  blocks  ;  they  are  mostly  subangular,  but  some 
are  rolled,  and  Professor  Bonney  has  inferred  that  land  must  have 
existed  at  no  great  distance  from  Nare  Head  at  the  time  when  this 
coDglomerate  or  breccia  was  formed.  Samples  examined  by  him  show 
that  this  land  consisted  largely  of  the  following  rocks  :  (1)  granitoid 
gneiss  like  that  of  North-west  Scotland ;  (2)  tine-grained  schists  ; 
(3)  true  slates  or  argillites  ;  (4)  grits  and  quartzites  ;  (6)  felsites 
and  andesites.^^  Some  of  these  rocks  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Lizard  district,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  district  formed 
part  of  the  land  from  which  the  fragments  were  derived.  The 
conclusion   that    such    land   lay    to    the    south    of    the    Meneage 
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district  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the  Falmouth  slates 
become  more  and  more  arenaceous  as  they  are  traced  to  the 
south-west  from  Falmouth,  and  more  argillaceous  from  that  place 
northward. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  land  which  furnished  the 
material  of  the  Nare  Head  conglomerate  was  a  remnant  of  the 
land  which  appears  to  have  existed  in  Cambrian  times  between 
Cornwall  and  Brittany  (see  p.  95).  That  portion  of  this  land-area 
which  entered  into  the  structure  of  Brittany  seems  to  have  been 
submerged  in  Tremadoc  and  Arenig  times,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  Ordovician  period  it  may  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  island. 

Where  then  was  the  main  coast -line  of  the  period  ?  In  all 
probability  it  lay  out  in  the  Atlantic,  its  borders  touching  the 
extreme  west  and  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  it  may  possibly  have 
extended  through  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  The  Bala  conglo- 
merates of  the  Mweelrea  Mountains  (County  Mayo)  thicken  south- 
wards and  die  awav  toward  the  north,  and  it  is  surmised  that  there 
was  a  considerable  area  of  elevated  land  to  the  southward  of  those 
tnountains,  and  that  the  Connemara  district  was  a  part  of  it, 
perhaps  projecting  eastward  as  a  promontory.  Another  such  tract 
may  have  extended  through  Donegal  and  Londonderry  (as  in 
Cambrian  time),  and  there  must  have  been  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ayrshire  in  Llandeilo  time  to  supply  the  materials  of  the 
great  Kirkland  and  Benan  conglomerates.  The  absence  of  the 
Lower  Llandeilo  in  the  Girvan  district  and  the  unconformity  of 
the  Kirkland  conglomerate  are  facts  which  indicate  the  local 
upheaval  of  a  portion  of  the  area  into  land.  This  may  have  been 
an  island  or  a  temporary  extension  of  the  land  which  lay  to  the 
north-west. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  rocks  of  Arenig-Llandeilo 
occur  along  the  border  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  from  Kincardine 
to  Dumbartonshire,  and  more  recently  similar  rocks  have  been 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  They  consist  of  black  shales  (or 
schists),  red  and  gray  cherts,  and  various  rocks  of  igneous  origin, 
the  whole  resembling  the  Arenigs  of  Ayrshire,  but  no  fossils  have 
yet  been  found  in  them.  If  these  rocks  are  Ordovician,  a  large 
part  of  Central  Scotland  must  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  in 
Arenig  times,  though  volcanic  islands  may  have  existed  here  and 
there. 

The  source  of  the  sediments  which  constitute  the  Arenig  series 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  is  not  yet 
apparent ;  indeed  they  and  the  Tremadoc  slates  seem  to  have  been 
formed  during  the  culmination  of  a  long  period  of  subsidence, 
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when  the  greater  part  of  tlie  British  region  was  covered  by  sea,  and 
when  the  deepest  parts  of  this  sea  formed  a  trough  extending  from 
north-east  to  south-west  through  the  south  of  Scotland  and  a  large 
part  of  Ireland. 

Those,  however,  who  claim  that  the  radiolarian  cherts  of  this 
region  are  "oceanic  deposits"  jump  to  a  very  important  conclusion 
from  a  very  small  amount  of  evidence.  Only  two  reasons  have 
been  given  for  such  an  inference:  (1)  the  existence  of  the  Kadiolaria, 
which  at  the  present  day  form  deposits  on  oceanic  floors ;  (2)  the 
small  thickness  of  the  Arenig-Llandeilo  beds ;  but  neither  of  these 
can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  oceanic  conditions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Radiolaria  occur  in  waters  of  all  depths,  and  have  been  found 
in  deposits  of  many  ages,  notably  in  the  Oxfordian  and  in  the 
Lower  Eocene  of  Northern  France,  in  each  case  combined  with 
sponge  spicules  to  form  a  peculiar  siliceous  rock  termed  gaize. 
Thus  the  cherts  and  black  shales  of  the  Arenig  series  may  be 
compared  with  the  gaize  and  black  clays  of  the  Oxfordian,  but  have 
no  resemblance  to  modern  oceanic  deposits,  which  are  red,  yellow, 
gray,  and  white,  but  never  black.  There  are  no  fine  red  clays  nor 
foraminiferal  limestones  among  the  Scottish  Arenig  and  Llandeilo 
series,  like  those  which  are  associated  with  Tertiary  oceanic  deposits 
in  Barbadoes  and  elsewhere,  and  the  utmost  that  can  safely  be 
inferred  from  the  character  and  small  thickness  of  the  Scottish 
deposits  is  that  they  were  formed  in  clearer  water  and  at  a  greater 
distance  from  land  than  the  Arenigs  of  Wales. 

From  this  time  of  deep  submergence  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  gradual  recovery  in  Scotland.  Thus  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  -^ 
note  it  as  "  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  change  in  the  character  of 
the  sedimentation  resulting  from  the  transport  of  coarse  terrigenous 
material  from  the  north-west  extends  farther  south  with  each 
successive  i>erio<l."  The  Caradoc  conglomerate  of  the  Lammermuir 
Hills,  with  its  rounded  pebbles  of  granite,  quartzite,  and  graywacke, 
like  those  of  the  Perthshire  Highlands,  tell  us  that  at  length  the 
continued  uprise  of  the  northern  had  brought  its  borders  within  a 
few  miles  of  those  hills. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


SILURIAN    SYSTI':M 

(Upper  Silurian  of  Murchison  and  Geological  Survey) 

Nomencliiture. — The  reasons  for  restricting  the  name  Silurian 
to  the  system  called  Upper  Silurian  by  Murchison  have  been 
given  on  p.  65,  but  no  mention  was  there  made  of  a  subordinate 
question,  namely,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Ordovician 
and  Silurian.  Originally  the  whole  of  the  strata  subsequently  called 
Llandovery  Beds  were  included  by  Murchison  in  his  Upper 
Caradoc  group,  but  in  1854  Professors  Sedgwick  and  M*Coy  proved 
that  the  uppermost  sandstones  (to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
May  Hill  Sandstone)  had  no  connection  physically  or  palaeonto- 
logically  with  the  Bala  rocks,  but  formed  the  natural  base  of 
Murchison's  (Upper)  Silurian  series  in  the  typical  Silurian  areas. 

Recognising  the  justice  of  this  correction,  Murchison  then 
separated  the  beds  from  the  Caradoc  Sandstone  (Bala),  and  created 
a  new  group  under  the  name  of  "  Llandovery  rocks,"  subdividing 
it  into  two  stages — a  lower  (linked  by  some  species  to  the  Bala 
series),  and  an  upper  (closely  connected  with  the  Wenlock  rocks), 
but  clearly  united  to  one  another  by  a  community  of  Pentameri 
and  other  fossils.  This  Llandovery  group  he  regarded  as  forming 
a  transition  series  between  his  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian. 

Some  geologists,  however,  objected  to  this  arrangement  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  frequently  a  physical  break  (overlap  leading 
to  unconformity)  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Llandovery,  so 
that  the  latter  in  such  localities  is  dissociated  altogether  from  the 
former  and  from  the  Bala  Beds.  Consequently,  Sedgwick,  Jukes, 
and  others  drew  the  line  of  separation  at  the  base  of  the  Upper 
Llandovery  or  May  Hill  Sandstone.  But  elsewhere  there  is  little 
or  no  want  of  conformity  between  the  members  of  the  Llandovery, 
while  the  Lower  Llandovery  is  locally  transgressive  over  the  Bala 
beds.     It  was  pointed  out,  however,  in   Chapter  IV.  that  small 
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regard  must  be  paid  to  such  local  transgressions  and  unconformities, 
unless  they  coincide  with  a  pala;ontological  break. 

Recent  researches  have  shown  that  the  Upper  Llandovery  is 
usually  succeeded  by  a  series  of  pale  gray  and  green  shales 
(Tarannon  shales),  and  Professor  Lapworth's  studies  have  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  three  subdivisions  (Lower  Llandovery, 
Upper  Llandovery,  and  Tarannon  shales)  "  are  far  more  closely 
allied  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the  beds  above  or  below,  and 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  the  three  consecutive  members 
of  a  single  formation."  ^  The  Llandoveries  were  formed  in  fact 
during  a  period  of  upheaval  and  oscillation  which  intervened 
between  the  quiet  periods  of  the  Bala  and  Wenlock  beds.  For  their 
equivalents  in  South  Scotland  he  has  proposed  the  name  VakntiaUy 
from  the  Roman  name  of  that  province,  and  Mr.  Marr  '  has 
advocated  the  general  adoption  of  this  name  for  the  lowermost 
group  or  series  of  the  Silurian  rocks  in  Britain. 

The  second  natural  division  of  the  Silurian  system  is  that 
which  is  typically  developed  at  Wenlock  in  Shropshire  and  at 
Woolhope  in  Herefordshire.  This  series  was  described  by 
Murchison  under  the  name  of  the  "Wenlock  formation,"  and  at 
the  localities  above-mentioned  it  consists  mainly  of  shales  with  a 
band  of  limestone  at  the  base  and  another  at  the  top ;  but  in 
North  Wales  and  other  parte  of  Britain  there  are  no  such  lime- 
stones, and  the  only  means  of  delimitation  is  by  the  graptolite  fauna. 

The  third  division  is  the  **  Ludlow  formation "  of  Murchison, 
which  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire  consists  of  shales  and  mud- 
stones  with  a  band  of  limestone  in  the  middle.  Although  the 
shales  below  the  Ludlow  and  Aymestry  limestone  were  placed  in 
this  group  by  Murchison,  he  admitted  that  they  were  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  Wenlock  series,  and  for  some  time  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  they  could  be  separated  from  it  when  the  Wenlock 
limestone  was  absent.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  can  be  distinguished  by  their  graptolites,^  and,  further,  that 
the  Aymestry  limestone  comes  within  the  highest  graptolite  zone. 

The  highest  beds  referable  to  the  Silurian  system  in  the  typical 
region  are  certain  flagstones  and  sandstones  which  form  a  passage 
into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  contain  fossils  of  Ludlow  species. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  the  topmost  member  of  the  Ludlow  series. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Professor  Lap  worth  has 
suggested  a  new  grouping  which  may  eventually  be  found  more  con- 
venient By  this  all  the  limestones  and  the  intervening  graptolitic 
shales  are  thrown  into  one  group,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name 
Salopian,  while  the  beds  above  the  Aymestry  limestone  are  left  to 
form  an  upper  group  under  the  name  of  Dmontonian,     Since,  how- 
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€ver,  the  several  districts  where  Silurian  rocks  occur  in  Britain 
have  been  correlated  on  the  basis  of  Murchison's  arrangement,  the 
latter  will  be  followed  in  these  pages,  and  is  tabulated  below : — 


f  Ledbury  and  Down  ton  beds. 


Ludlow  series  '  VPP®^  ,^"^>^  ^^^• 


i  Ayniestry  limestone. 


Wenlock  series 


.Lower  Ludlow  shales. 

Wenlock  limestone. 

Wenlock  sliale. 

Woolhope  limestone. 
I  Tarannon  shales. 
Llandovery  series  i  Upper  Llandovery  beds. 

(Lower  Llandovery  beds. 

Life  of  the  Period 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  principal  genera  which 
are  found  in  the  Silurian  system. 

Aotinozoa. — Corals  are  very  abimdant  in  the  limestones  and 
calcareous  beds  ;  most  of  the  Ordovician  genera  occur,  FavositeSy 
Heliolites,  and  Halysites  are  very  common,  and  the  following  com- 
mence their  existence,  in  the  British  area :  Acervularia,  Alveolites^ 
Cystiphyllumy  Clisiophyllum,  StromhodeSy  Stauria,  and  Strephodes :  while 
the  following  have  only  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  this  system, 
GoniophyUumy  Rhizophyllumy  Theda,  Omphynuiy  and  Palceocyclus, 

Hydrozoa. — Graptolites  are  abundant  in  the  lower  beds,  but 
gradually  decrease  in  numbers  and  almost  die  out  in  the  upper 
beds.  The  family  Monograptidae,  including  the  genera  Monograptus^ 
CyrtograptuSy  and  RastriteSy  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Silurian, 
and  the  only  other  families  represented  are  the  Diplograptida3  and 
Retiolitidoe.  Stromatoporoids  become  abundant  in  the  Silurian, 
and  are  associated  with  corals  as  important  rock-builders.  The 
principal  genera  are  Stromatoporay  Labechiay  and  Clathrodictyon, 

Eohinoderma. — Of  this  class  the  crinoids  are  by  far  the 
most  abundant,  more  than  fifty  species  having  been  found  in  British 
Silurian  strata.  The  following  genera  are  specially  characteristic  of 
the  Silurian :  Calli^nxis^  Glotwcrinus  Crotalocrinusy  EncrinuSy 
Herpetocn'nuSy  MarsnpiocrimiJi,  PisocrinuSy  and  Periechocrinus ;  and 
besides  these  the  genera  Cyathocrinus,  IchthyocrimiSy  Encalyptocrinug, 
HapalocrinuSy  and  Taxocrinus  make  their  first  appearance.  Cysti- 
deans  continue  to  occur,  and  the  genera  LepadocrinuSy  Placocystis, 
Pseitdocrinujij  Pronocystisy  and  Schizocystis  are  specially  characteristic 
of  the  Silurian  period.  An  Echinid,  the  genus  Palachinus^  makes 
its  appearance. 

Orustacea. — Trilobites,  though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in 
the  Ordovician,  continue  to  be  common,  most  of  the  species  belong- 
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ing  to  the  genera  CkUymeiie,  Phacops,  Encrinurus  Harpes,  AcitUupis, 
lUcenui,  Homalonohis,  Lichas,  CJuirurus,  Proetus,  and  Deiphon,  the 
last  only  being  exclusively  Silurian. 

Besides  trilobites,  another  remarkable  and  extinct  order  of 
Crustacea  makes  its  appearance — the  Merostomata — with  the  genera 
EurypteruSf  Pterygotu^  Stylonurus^  Hemiaspisy  and  Neolimulus. 

Brachiopoda  are  remarkably  abundant.  Most  of  the  Ordo- 
vidan  genera  recur,  such  as  LinguUiy  Orthis^  Leptttna,  Rhynchonella,^ 
Strophamena,  and  Triplecia;  and  the  following  genera  make  their  first 
appearance :  Atrypa,  AthyrUy  Chmietes^  Dayia^  Glassioy  Cyriia,  Cyrtina, 
Peniamerus  (Conchtdium),  Stricklandta,  Rhynchotreta^  Retzia  {Rhyn- 
chospira),  and  Spirifer. 

Ijamellibranohia. — Members  of  this  class  also  become  more 
abundant  in  the  Silurian  period,  about  100  species  being  known 
in  England  belonging  chiefly  to  the  following  genera,  Cardiola^ 
Cardiomorphaf  Ctenodonta,  Orthonotus,  Cleidophorus,  Grammyttia,  Am- 
bonychioy  PterinoM^  Coiiocardium,  LuntUtcardiumj  and  Modiolopsis, 

Ghastropoda  are  also  fairly  numerous,  about  sixty  species 
being  known  from  the  English  Silurians.  Most  of  them  are 
referable  to  the  following  genera :  Pleurotomaria,  Murchisonia, 
BelUrophon,  Platychisma,  TrochuSy  Omphalotrochiis  (Horiogtoma\ 
CycUmema,  Einiema,  Hohpea,  Holopella,  Platycerax  {  =  Acroculia\ 
and  Subtdite.^.  The  last  genus  is  noteworthy  as  possessing  a 
channelled  mouth,  all  the  rest  being  holostomous. 

Cephalopoda. — These  are  also  numerous,  and  include  species 
of  OrthoceroAy  Phragvioceras,  Gomphoceras,  Trochoceras,  LituiteSy  Cyrio- 
cerasy  ActinoceraSy  and  Ascocercui,  the  last  being  only  known  as  a 
Silurian  form. 

Fishes. — The  earliest  remains  of  vertebrate  animals  hitherto 
found  in  Britain  occur  in  the  Ludlow  series,  and  are  the  remains 
of  fish  belonging  to  the  class  or  order  Agnatha.  The  chief  genera  are : 
Ptertupiny  Cq>halaspig,  Auchencupvt,  and  Scaphaspis  (all  Placoderms 
and  known  from  their  bony  dermal  plates),  Eukeraspis  and  Onchus 
(spines),  and  shagreen-like  plates  referred  to  Sphagodtis  and  Thelodus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Silurian  system  is  capable  of  subdivision 
into  zones  by  means  of  the  graptolite  faunas,  and  though  these  are 
not  equally  developed  in  all  localities  they  always  occur  in  the 
same  order  of  succession.  No  species  have  yet  been  recognised  in 
the  Upper  Ludlow  beds,  but  from  the  Aymestry  limestone  downward 
the  following  zones  have  been  recognised  : — 

*  Messrs.  Hall  and  Clarke  have  shown  that  many  of  the  Pabeozoic 
Rhynchonellas  differ  from  the  Mesozoic  types,  and  are  more  properly  referred 
to  new  genera.  They  donbt  if  a  true  Rhynchonella  existeil  io  Palieozoic 
times,  but  this  ?iew  is  not  yet  accepted  in  England. 
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Lower 
Ludlow 


Wenlock 
Beds 


'Zoue  of  Monograptus  leintwardinenis. 

tumescens. 

scanicus. 

Nilssoni. 

vulgaris. 
Oyrtograptus  Lundgreni. 

rigidus. 

LiAnarssoni. 

symmetricus. 
Monograptus  riccartonensis. 
Oyrtograptus  Murchisoni. 

,,  Gray®. 

Monopaptus  crispus  and  M.  exiguus. 
Rastn tes  maximus. 
Monograptus  spinigerus  and  Oryptograptus  oometa. 

„  gregarius. 

Diplograptus  acuminatus  and  vesiculosus. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  other  fossils  which  are  specially 
characteristic  of  each  of  the  three  Silurian  series  or  divisions  : — 
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Fossils  of  the  Llandovery  and  Valentian  Series 

Actinozoa.       Petraia  bina,  Lindstrcemia  subduplicata,  Pinacopora  Grayi. 

Hydrozoa.       (See  table  of  graptolite  zones). 

Echinoderma.  Palajchinus  rbillipsi  (but  none  are  common). 

Crustacea.       lUaenus  semulus,  Pliacops  Weaveri,  Proetus  Stokesi. 

Braxhiopoda.  Lingula  Orumcna,  Atrypa  hemispherica,  Meristella  crassa, 

M.  angustifrons,  Stricklandia  lens,  Pentamerus  oblongus, 

P.  undatus,  Orthis  reversa. 
Lainellibraiichiu.  Ctenodonta  Eastnori,   Orthonota  amygdalina,   and    O. 

inornata  (both  range  into  Wenlock). 
Gastropoda.     Turbo  tritorquatus,  Holopella  cancellata,   Omphalotrochus 

prenuntius. 
Cephalopoda.  Tretoceras  bisiphonatum,  Cyrtoceras  approximatum,  Ortho- 

ceras  conicum. 


Fossils  of  the  TFcjilock  Series 

Actinozoa.       Acervularia  luxurians,  Arachnophyllum  typus,  Strombodes 

diffluens,  Cyathophyllum  truncatum,  Omyphyma  turbina- 
turn,  HelioUtes  interstinctus  (from  Bala),  H.  Grayi,  Favo- 
sites  gottlandicus. 

Hydrozoa,       (See  table  of  graptolite  zones). 

Echinoderma.  Actinocrinus  (Glytocrinus  ?)  pulcher  (from  L.   Llandov.), 

Periechocrinus  moniliformis,  Crotalocrinus  rugosus,  Mar- 
supiocrinus  cifilatus,  Lepadociinus  quadrifasciatus. 

Crustacea,       Illtenus    bamensis,    Phacops    caudatus    (Val.     to     Lud.)i 

P.  Downingite,  Oalymene  Blnmcnbachii  (Bala  to  Lud.), 
Encrinurus  punctatus  (Bala  to  Lud.),  Lichas  anglicus 
(to  Lud. ). 

Brachiopoda.  Atrypa    reticularis,     Pentamerus    galeatus,     Strophomeiia 

euglypha,  S.  rhomboidalis  (Llan.  to  Lud.),  Orthis  nistica, 
O.  eiegantula  (Bala  to  Lud.)»  Spirifer  plicatellus,  Retzia 
Barrandi,  RhynchoncUa  borealis,  Oyrtia  exporrecta. 
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Laiiitllibrani:hin.  Cardiola  intenfupta,  Grammjsia  cingiilaU. 
Uttstropoda.     Horioatoni.i.  discors,  H.  ru^oaua,  Eunemn  cirrliosus,  Platjccras 

(Acroculia)  haliotla,  Bolliroiilion  diUtatua. 
Cephalopoda.  Ortlioceraa  primicvuni,  O.  anuuiatum,  I'liniglhocerw  vtntri- 

cosimi,  Goiiiph<K!eras  pyriforme. 
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Foiaila  of  the  Ludlow  Stries 

Foriferii.         Ischadit«3  Knnigi,  Pavospongia  Ruthveni. 

Echinodermt.  Ichthyooriuus   pyrifonnia   (Irom   Wenlock),    Lftpworthuni 

Miltoni,  Palieaatsr  Ruthveni,  Falieoconia  Colvini. 
Cnalacea.       Honialanotus  delphiDocephalus  [From  WeDl.),  H.  Kni^ihti, 

Acidaspis   coronata,    A.    Hugheiii,    Ptery^iotus   artu&tu:^, 

Enrjpterus  abbrcviatus,  Heimaspis  Hmuloidca. 
BroAiopoda.  PentaiueruB  Knigbti,  Dajia  navicula,  Rhjnchonplla  micula 

(rromVal.).Orthialuaata.ClionetcsBtrUt«lla<Bndvar.lata). 

Discina  nimta,  Liiigula  cornea,  L.  Lewisi  (from  Wenl). 
Lamtllihraiwhia.  Avicula  Dsnhyi  [frnm  Val. ).  Ptsrinea  retroflexa,  Cardiol  i 

striata,  and  C.  interrupta  (both  rrom  Wenl.),  Orthonol:t 

Semiaitlcata. 
Ga^TOpoda.     OjcioDema  coralli,  Murchisonia  coralli,  Holopella  gregaria, 

Platjcliisma  helicitea. 
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Cephalopoda,  Orthoceras  bullatnm,  0.  ludense,  Litoites  giganteus,  Ascoceras 

Barrandi. 
Pisces,  Scaphaspis    ludensis,    Cephalaspis    oruatas,    Auchenaspis 

Salten. 


Exposed  Areas  and  Geographical  Range 

In  South  Wales  the  Silurians  emerge  from  beneath  the  over- 
lapping Old  Red  Sandstone  west  of  Narberth,  and  form  a  narrow 
strip  (the  beds  being  nearly  vertical)  for  a  long  distance  between 
the  Ordovician  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  areas.  .  Near  Builth  the 
dip  becomes  less,  and  the  Silurian  outcrop  widens  rapidly,  till 
in  the  Radnor  and  Clun  Forest  districts  it  is  from  12  to  25 
miles  wide.  Moreover,  a  prolongation  of  the  great  Caradoc  fault 
repeats  the  series  along  a  tract  extending  from  Presteign  by 
Wenlock  Edge  to  Coalbrookdale.  From  Radnor  the  main  outcrops 
run  through  Montgomery  and  surround  the  periclinal  dome  of  the 
Berwyn  Mountains ;  thence  they  pass  into  Denbighshire,  and 
occupy  the  country  between  the  valleys  of  Dee,  Clwyd,  and 
Conway. 

In  the  south-east  of  Wales  (Cardiff  and  Usk),  as  well  as  at 
]Malvem  and  other  localities  in  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Staflford,  the  Silurians  are  brought  up  again  to  the  surface  by 
anticlinal  or  periclinal  flexures,  forming  isolated  tracts  or  inliers, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  younger  rocks.  Silurian  rocks  have  also 
been  proved  to  occur  beneath  the  Cretaceous  beds  in  Hertfordshire ; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  very  considerable  sub- 
terranean extension  in  the  centre  and  east  of  England. 

In  the  Lake  District  the  Silurian  rocks  lie  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Ordovician  region  in  Westmoreland,  reaching  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Duddon  by  Coniston  Water  and  Windermere  to  the 
valley  of  tlie  Kent  north  of  Kendal,  occupying  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Lune  as  far  south  as  Kirkby  Lonsdale  in  Lancashire  (see 
map.  Fig.  32). 

In  Scotland  Silurians  occur  along  with  the  Ordovician  through- 
out the  southern  uplands.  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  beds  occur  in 
the  Pentland  Hills,  and  also  in  Lanark.  No  Silurian  rocks  have  yet 
been  found  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 


1.  Shropshire  and  Radnorshire 

We  shall  consider  this  district  to  embrace  all  the  country  lying 
between  the  valley  of  the  Severn  on  the  north-west  and  north  and 
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the  boundary  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  the  west  and  south- 
west. This  area  is  taken  first  because  it  is  that  in  which  the 
Silurian  sequence  was  first  established  by  Sir  B.  Murchison,  and 
includes  most  of  the  places  after  which  the  subdivisions  were  named, 
so  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  classical  and  typical  area. 
It  is  also  interesting  because  within  its  limits  the  more  calcareous 
facies  of  the  formation  can  be  traced  into  its  argillaceous  facies,  and 
because  it  exhibits  the  proofs  of  a  great  unconformity. 

The  northern  part  of  the  area  is  divided  into  a  western  and  an 
eastern  portion  by  the  intervening  tract  of  Ordovician  and 
Longmyndian  rocks,  but  in  the  southern  part  the  Silurian  beds 
unite  to  form  a  broad  tract  of  country  extending  to  Clun,  Kington, 
Presteign,  and  Rhyader,  and  supporting  several  outliers  of  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone. 

The  general  strike  of  the  Silurian  rocks  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  the  prevalent  dip 
is  to  the  south-east.  The  succession  of  the  rock-groups  in  the 
Wenlock  and  Ludlow  district  is  shown  in  Fig.  44. 

Llandovery  Beds. — The  complete  series  of  Llandovery  Beds 
is  only  found  within  the  western  part  of  the  area  near  Bhyader  in 
Badnor,  and  has  recently  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  H.  Lapworth, 
from  whose  account  the  following  is  taken.*  He  describes  the 
Lower  Llandovery  under  the  name  of  the  Gwastaden  group,  the 
Upper  Llandovery  as  the  Caban  group,  and  the  Tarannon  shale  as 
the  Bhyader  pale  slates.  The  Gwastaden  beds  seem  to  succeed 
the  Bala  beds  without  any  break,  but  there  is  a  strong  unconformity 
between  the  Gwastaden  and  Caban  groups,  and  the  latter  is  over- 
lapped by  the  Bhyader  slates,  so  that  the  structure  of  the  district 
is  somewhat  complicated.  Fig.  43  is  one  of  the  figures  given  by 
Mr.  Lapworth,  and  is  a  diagrammatic  view  of  the  succession  and 
of  the  relations  of  the  rock -groups  when  faults  and  folds  are 
eliminated. 

He  estimates  the  thickness  of  the  Gwastaden  series  at  over  1 000 
feet,  that  of  the  Caban  group  as  1500  (maximum) ;  that  of  the 
Bhyader  (Tarannon)  slates  is  not  given,  but  they  extend  over  a 
large  area  of  ground  between  Bhyader  and  Llanidloes,  where  they 
are  probably  1500  feet  thick,  so  that  in  this  district  the  Llandovery 
or  Valentian  series  has  a  total  thickness  of  nearly  5000  feet. 

When  traced  eastward  or  south  eastward  the  Gwastaden  series 
are  found  to  thin  out  entirely  and  the  thickness  of  the  Caban  beds 
and  Tarannon  shales  is  greatly  reduced.  North-east  of  Builth 
they  form  quite  a  narrow  band  and  rest  unconformably  on  Llandeilo 
slates.  At  Corton  near  Presteign  coarse  brown  Llandovery  grits  rise 
from  beneath  purple  shales  which  are  probably  Tarannon  beds. 
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but  the  base  is  not  exposed.     When  the  group  again  emerges  on 
Shropshire  it  consists  of  the  following  members  : — 

Purple  shales  (  =  TarauDon  Shale)    .  .     200  to  400  feet. 

Pentamerus  limestone 30  to    40    ,, 

Basement  grits  and  conglomerates  .  .        0  to  120    ,, 

The  basement  beds  rest  unconformably  on  Ordovician,  Cambrian 
and  Longmyndian  in  different  parts  of  the  area,  varying  greatly  in 
thickness  and  in  places  thinning  out  altogether  so  as  to  leave  the 
overlying  limestone  in  contact  with  the  older  rocks.  Thus  the 
Pentamerus  limestone  is  really  a  sandstone  rendered  calcareous  by 
the  quantity  of  included  fossil  shells.  The  commonest  fossils  are 
Pentamerus  oblorv/us,  P.  undatuSy  Stricklaiidia  lenSy  Atrypa  hemispherical 
Strophom^na  pecten,  Encrinurus  punctaius.  The  overlying  shales 
consist  in  the  Wenlock  district  of  purple,  red,  and  green  shales 
with  few  fossils,  and  are  distinguishable  by  their  colours  from  the 
overlying  Wenlock  shales. 

Wenlock  Series. —  These  beds  are  well  exposed  along  the 
tract  which  extends  from  Downton  to  the  river  Severn  at  Coal- 
brookdale,  where  they  form  the  escarpment  ridge  known  as  Wenlock 
Edge  (see  Fig.  44).  *  Tlie  best  account  of  the  succession  here  found 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  Maw  in  1881  and  confirmed  by  Professor 
Lapworth.^ 

The  lowest  barren  shales  of  Mr.  Maw  probably  include  the 
Tarannon  Shales,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  Wenlock  series  will 
not  be  more  than  200  feet  The  Buildwas  beds  are  exposed 
in  a  small  cliff  opposite  Buildwas  Abbey,  and  are  shales  which 
yield  an  immense  number  of  small  brachiopoda,  Orthis  hihha^  0. 
eleganttUay  0.  Lewisi,  0.  hybridan  Leptceiia  segmeiitum^  Nucleospira 
pisumy  and  Atrypa  Barrandi.  Mr.  Maw  considered  these  beds 
to  represent  the  Woolhope  Limestone  of  more  southern  localities. 
The  Tickwood  beds  are  shales  with  layers  of  nodular  limestone, 
the  shales  predominating  in  the  lower  part  and  the  limestones 
in  the  higher  part  below  the  massive  limestone  of  Wenlock  edge, 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins.     Fossils  are  abundant  in  these  beds. 

The  Wenlock  Limestone  is  well  exposed  at  Benthall  Edge  and 
in  quarries  near  Wenlock  ;  it  is  a  gray  earthy  limestone,  generally 
lying  in  thin  beds  with  shaly  partings,  and  is  highly  fossiliferous. 
Some  of  the  beds  appear  to  be  largely  made  up  of  corals  which 
weather  out  finely  in  the  spoil-heaps,  while  others  contain  quantities 
of  Brachiopoda  and  Mollusca.  The  first  100  feet  of  shales  above 
the  limestone  form  a  passage  from  the  Wenlock  to  Ludlow  beds, 
many  Wenlock  species  ranging  up  into  them,  while  they  also  contain 
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Bhynchonella  WiUoni,  Strophomena  furcillata^  and  Chonetes  leptsma^ 
which  are  Ludlow  forms. 

When  the  beds  are  traced  south-westward  to  Presteign  and 
Aymestry  the  Wenlock. Limestone  is  found  to  diminish  greatly  in 
thickness,  while  another  band  of  limestone  sets  in  for  a  space  at 
a  lower  level ;  this  is  the  Woolhope  Limestone  ;  but  when  the  beds 
are  traced  westward  from  Presteign  into  Radnor  both  these 
limestones  thin  out  and  leave  a  continuous  series  of  shales  and 
mudstones. 

The  subdivision  of  this  mudstone  series  was  practically  impos- 
sible so  long  as  lithological  diflferences  only  were  relied  upon  as 
a  means  of  classification,  but  in  1880  Professor  Lap  worth  drew 
attention  to  the  graptolite  fauna  of  these  beds,  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  "by  the  aid  of  the  lowly  graptolite  the  geologist  of 
the  future  will  be  able  to  read  off  the  natural  succession"  of  the 
monotonous  Silurian  mudstones.  This  has  recently  been  accom- 
plished in  Radnorshire  and  West  Shropshire  by  Miss  G.  L.  Elles  ^ 
and  Miss  E.  M.  R.  Wood,'^  the  former  dealing  with  the  Wenlock 
succession  and  the  latter  with  the  Lower  Ludlow. 

The  country  round  Builth  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this 
graptolitic  facies  of  the  Wenlock  series,  and  Miss  Elles  has  shown 
that  it  contains  a  fauna  of  twenty -three  species  and  varieties  of 
graptolites,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  divided  into  six  zones. 
The  succession  of  the  beds  is  shown  in  Fig.  45,  which  is  taken  by 
permission  from  her  paper.  The  total  thickness  appears  to  be 
about  2500  feet,  but  there  are  two  partial  breaks  in  the  series, 
for  the  flagstones  of  zone  4  overlap  the  beds  below,  so  that  in  one 
place  they  rest  on  tfie  lower  part  of  zone  2,  and  again,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  upper  beds  of  zone  5  are  sometimes 
concealed  by  an  overlap  of  zone  6  (Cyrtograptus  Lundgreni),  which 
represents  the  Wenlock  limestone. 

Ludlo'W'  Series. — The  Lower  Ludlow  shales  consist  of  soft 
gray  sandy  shales,  often  showing  a  tendency  to  spheroidal  structure, 
and  their  total  thickness  is  about  900  feet  in  the  Wenlock  and 
Ludlow  district  In  the  Wenlock  area  they  do  not  contain 
graptolites,  but  have  yielded  many  other  fossils,  of  which  the 
following  are  some  of  the  commonest :  Lingula  lata,  Bhynchonella 
Wilsonif  Bh.  nucula,  LepUena  Icevigata,  Chonetes  stricUella.  At  the 
top  of  these  shales  there  are  some  beds  of  earthy  flagstone  which 
are  quarried  and  are  known  as  the  Leintwardine  flags ;  they 
contain  remains  of  starfish  (Lapworthvra'&Dd  Palceocoma),  large  Ortho- 
ceraSf  and  Arthropods  of  the  genera  Pterygotus  and  Eurypterus. 

The  Aymestry  Limestone  is  a  bluish  gray  earthy  limestone  of 
varying  thickness,  and  often  split  into  several  beds  by  intercalated 
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bands  of  shale  ;  at  Ajraestry  it  is  well  exposed  in  the  gorge  of  the 
river  Lugg,  and  is  said  to  be  176  feet  thick.  Its  commonest 
fossils  are  :  Lingula  Lemd,  Penlamenu  Knighii,  Bhytichonella 
Wilttmi,  and  Daijia  navkuUi.    The  map.  Fig.  48,  shows  the  outcrops 


of  the  Ludlow  beJa  n  ar   le     t»n  d  nc    Lull  nd  Ayn  eotry 

and  IS  burro   ed  b}   permission  froi  i   M  9^  Woods  paper  above 
mentioned 

T)  e  L  pper  L  dlo     ihtles  cons  at  pnn    pallv  of  soft  gr  y  "haly 
raudstones  ti^nertlly     (.athei-ing  bro        with  th  n  lajers  of  earthy 
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limestone.  Tbey  are  well  exposed  near  Ludlow,  where  they  are 
probably  from  500  to  600  feet  thick,  and  they  contain  Lingvlci 
minima,  Discina  rugata,  Orthis  lunata,  Dayia  navicula,  and  Homalo- 
notus  Knighti.  At  the  top  of  these  mudstones  is  a  bed  of  greenish 
gray  argillaceous  sandstone  surmounted  by  greenish  laminated 
sandstones,  including  a  thin  layer  consisting  of  the  bones  and  spines 
of  fish  and  large  Crustacea ;  this  layer  is  known  as  the  "  bone  l)ed," 
and  has  been  met  with  at  many  localities. 

The  bone  bed  is  succeeded  by  the  Downton  sandstone,  a  fine- 
grained and  thin-bedded  yellowish  sandstone,  which  is  quarried 
for  building  stone  at  Downton  Castle  near  Ludlow,  and  contains 
Lingula  cornea,  Pteraspis  Banksiy  Eurypierus  lineaius,  and  other 
Merostomata.  This  is  about  80  feet  thick,  and  is  succeeded  by 
reddish  flagstones  and  olive  green  shales  which  yield  Lingula  cornea 
with  remains  of  fish  and  Crustacea.  The  highest  beds  are  purple 
sandstone  still  containing  Lingula  cornea,  and  the  total  thickness 
of  the  group  is  believed  to  be  300  feet.® 

The  Ludlow  series  maintains  a  similar  facies  as  far  as  Aymestry 
and  Presteign,  but  when  traced  into  Radnor  the  limestone  band  is 
reduced  to  a  few  thin  and  interrupted  layers,  some  beds  consisting 
mainly  of  Pentamerus  Knighti  and  others  of  the  small  Dayia 
navicula.  But  at  the  same  time  graptolites  begin  to  be  abundant 
in  the  lower  shales,  and  the  graptolite  fauna  of  these  beds  has  been 
studied  by  Miss  E.  M.  R.  Wood,  who  finds  that  near  Ludlow  and 
again  at  Builth  the  Lower  Ludlow  shales  can  be  divided  into  five 
zones  by  means  of  the  graptolites,  the  descending  succession  being 
as  follows : — 

Feet. 
6.  Zone  of  Monograptus  leintivardinensis,  including  the 

Aymestry  limestone 400  to  500 

4.  Zone  of  Monograptus  tumescens 100  to  220 

3.  Zone  of  Monograptus  scanieus 250  to  100 

2.  Zone  of  Monograptus  Nilssoni \ 

1.  Zone  of  Moiwgraptus  vulgaris j 


300  to  400 


1050  to  1220 


In  the  country  round  Kington,  Clun,  and  Radnor  Forest  these 
graptolitic  shales  are  succeeded  by  a  great  thickness  of  brownish 
sandy  shale  with  beds  of  brown  flagstone  and  sandstone,  which  are 
shown  in  the  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  be  from  1700  to 
2000  feet  thick.  In  this  district,  therefore,  the  Ludlow  series 
appears  to  be  about  3000  feet  thick. 
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2.  South  Wales 


This  district  includes  the  continuation  of  the  main  outcrop 
through  Caermarthenshire  from  near  Llandovery  to  the  south-west, 
together  with  some  exposures  in  Pembrokeshire  and  the  inlying 
tracts  near  Cardiff  and  Usk. 

Llandovery  Series. — Near  the  town  of  Llandovery  both  the 
upper  and  lower  groups  of  this  series  are  well  developed.  The 
lower  group  is  about  1000  feet  thick  and  contains  many  fossils, 
such  as  Orthis  elegantula  and  other  species,  MeristeUa  crasm^ 
Pentamerus  ohlonguSy  Strophomena  pecteii,  corals,  and  trilobites.  The 
upper  group  is  from  300  to  700  feet  tliick  and  is  also  fossiliferoup, 
ubout  70  per  cent  of  the  species  being  common  to  both  groups. 
The  junction  of  the  two  groups  can  be  seen  at  Noeth  Qrug,  and  is 
there  apparently  conformable,  but  the  upper  group  overlaps  the 
lower  elsewhere.  In  Pembrokeshire  they  crop  out  here  and  there 
from  beneath  the  overlapping  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  near  Haver- 
fordwest,^ but  they  are  not  exposed  in  .the  Cardiff  or  Usk  inliers. 

Wenlook  Series. — The  Llandoveries  are  succeeded  by  the 
Wenlock  shales,  but  as  the  lower  part  of  these  shales  is  overlapped 
by  the  higher  zones  (see  p.  148),  and  as  near  Llangadock  the  Lower 
Ludlow  shales  pass  over  part  of  the  Wenlock  series,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Miss  E.  M.  R.  Wood  {op,  cit,  p.  440),  the 
outcrop  of  the  Wenlocks  is  gradually  narrowed.  This  series, 
however,  reappears  in  the  inliers  of  Cardiff  and  Usk  (see  below). 

LudloTV  Series. — The  Builth  type  of  Ludlow  beds  can  be 
followed  southward  to  Llangadock,  but  between  that  place  and 
Caermarthen  they  are  overlapped  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  In 
the  Cardiff  inlier  the  following  sequence  was  described  by  Professor 
Sollas.io 


rOrit  bed  with  fish  remains. 

T    ji  I  Ui>per   Ludlow,   gray  and 

Ludlow,    J     Ymj»,\^  j,„,„j„    ^    -^ 

364  feet 


brown   mudstones  with 


<      Orthis  lunata,  Chonctes  striatella^  etc. 
I  Concealed  beds         .... 


\  Lower  Ludlow,  sandstones  and  shales  with  fossils    . 
'Calcareous  sandstones  with  thin  beds  of  limestone 
and  shale  (Wenlock  fossils)  ..... 
Wenlock,     Flaggy  sandstones  and  thin  bed  of  limestone    . 

Sandstones  and  shales 

Massive  yellow  sandstones  (Rhymney  grit) 
, Greenish  gray  mudstones  and  sandstones . 


599  feet 


Feet. 


74 
140 
150 

38 
74 

107 
70 

310 


963 
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It  is  noticeable  tbat  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Ludlow  series  is  here  rery 
small,  and  though  Mr.  Strshsn  has 
since  found  reason  to  include  in  it 
some  of  the  beds  placed  by  Mr. 
Sollas  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
still  these  can  only  represent  the 
Downton  beds,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  Ludlow  proper  haa  diminislied 
from  uaO  to  364  feet. 

In  the  Uek  district  the  thickness 
of  the  combined  Ludlow  and  Wen- 
lock  series  BO  far  a.s  exposed  is  about 
1200  feet,  and  the  Wculock  lime- 
stone is  more  defined,  and  in  places 
has  a  thickness  of  20  to  30  feet  of 
successive  limestones. 


S  t 

I  1 


3=    \     1 


'I  11 


^  Is 


3.  The  Eastern  Inliera 
These  are  u)l  inlying  tracts  of 
no  great  width  brought  up  by  anti- 
clinal fle^iurcM  or  faulted  upthrows, 
and  surrounded  by  tracts  of  newer 
rooks.  Tliere  are  eight  of  these 
inliers-^ those  of  Toilworlh,  May 
Hill,  Woolbope,  JIalvem,  Abberley 
Hilla,  Lickey  and  Rubery,  Dudley 
Hills,  and  Walsall. 

The  general  facies  of  tlie  beds  at 
all  these  places  is  similar,  and  re- 
sembles in  the  main  that  found 
near  Ludlow  and  Ayniestry,  the 
monotony  of  the  shales  and  mud- 
stones  being  broken  by  three  bands 
of  limestone,  the  Wool  hope,  the 
Wenlock,  and  the  Ayniestry  lime- 
stooes,  which  form  bold  escarpments, 
and  give  rise  to  very  picturesque 
scenery  (see  Fig,  47). 

The  most  complete  succession  is 
found  in  the  Malvern,  May  Hill, 
and  Woolhope  areas,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  give  some  account  of  the 
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first  of  these.  The  Malvern  Hills  consist  of  a  tract  of  Canil)rian 
and  Pre-CAmbriaD  rocks  (see  Fiks.  48  and  49)  wliich  are  faulted  on 
the  eaetem  side  against  Triasaic  sandstones,  so  that  the  Silurian 
stratA  are  only  exposed  on  the  western  side. 


Llandovery  Beds. — The  Lower  Llandovery  is  not  represented 
in  this  region,  the  lowest  beds  being  of  Upper  Llandovery  age  and 
kuown'aa  the  May  Hill  aandBtonc.  This  group  is  about  1000  feet 
thick,  and  consists  of  (1)  a  lower  set  of  sandstones  and  conglomerate* 


of  gray  and  jmrple  colours  about  600  feet  thick,  and  yielding  the 
usual  fossils,  together  wilh  CtewidoiiUi  Enxtnori  and  Liiurula  cramrna; 
(2)  an  upper  set  of  gray  lauiinat«rl  Nand^tone.^  and  shales  from  320 
to  600  feet  tliick  with  PenfanifruK  lens,  P.  HiiJatui,  etc.,  the  highest 
beds  beint"  shales  which  are  doubtless  uijuivalent  to  the  Tarannon 
shales.  The  conglomerati/s  rest  uncoiiforniably  upon  the  Cambrian 
shales  where  these  are  exposed,  but  do  not,  according  to  Professor 
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Groom,  pass  over  them  on  to  the  older  rocks,  as  formerly  supposed, 
but  are  elsewhere  faulted  against  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

The  Woolhope  Limestone,  with  a  thickness  of  from  20  to  60  feet, 
occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Wenlock  series.  The  thickness  of  the 
Wenlock  Shale  was  given  as  640  feet  by  Phillips,  but  may  be 
greater,  and  the  Wenlock  Limestone  consists  of  several  beds  from 
10  to  30  feet  thick  divided  by  shales,  so  that  it  includes  some  200 
to  280  feet  of  beds. 

The  Lower  Ludlow  and  the  Aymestry  Limestone  succeed,  but 
the  Upper  Ludlows  and  Passage  beds  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  Shropshire.  They  were  traversed  by  the  railway  at  J^dbury 
and  described  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Symonds,  who  recorded  the  following 
succession  : 


.11 


O.  R.  S.     Red  marls  and  sandstones. 

rOray  marls  and    sandstones   with  fish   remains  and 


m  I      Lingtila  cornea 
15  -[  Purple  shales  and  sandstones  with  Ling^ila 


^"S  I  Gray  shales  and  grit  {Cephalaspis) 

I^Red  and  mottled  beds  with  Lingula  and  Pteraspis 

Yellow  (Downton)  sandstone 

Upper  Ludlow  shales     ....... 

Aymestry  limestone  (in  the  tunnel). 


Feet. 


20 

34 

8 

210 

9 

140 


The  base  of  the  Upper  Llandovery  is  only  exposed  at  one  other 
locality,  namely,  in  the  small  tract  of  the  Lower  Lickey  Hill  in 
Worcestershire,  where  it  rests  on  the  Cambrian  quartzite.  The 
May  Hill  and  Woolhope  inliers  are  periclinal  domes,  the  centres  of 
which  are  occupied  by  a  certain  thickness  of  May  Hill  beds,  while 
the  overlying  beds  dip  outwards  in  every  direction  and  the  lime- 
stones form  nearly  continuous  ridges  or  escarpments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  thickness  in  feet  of  the  several 
subdivisions  in  the  four  principal  districts  : — 


1 

1  " 

1    Malvern. 

.   1       272 

1  May  Hill. 
? 

Woolhope. 
? 

Stafford  and 
Worcester. 

1 

Ledbury  shales 

Downton  sandstone 

?9 

70 

80 

Upper  Ludlow  sliale 

140 

100 

180 

Absent 

1  Aymestry  limestone 

30 

20 

20 

25 

Lower  Ludlow  shale 

700 

440 

660 

800 

Wenlock  limestone 

240 

220 

150 

160 

Wenlock  shale  . 

640 

900 

900 

800 

Woolhope  limestone 

1         ^^ 

60 

50 

40 

May  Hill           V  Upper    . 
sandstone  \  Lower    . 

'       400 

200 

270 

}  ?150 

600 

200 

Not  seen 
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4.   Narth  Wales 

It  was  stated  on  p.  148  that  when  the  Shropshire  Silarians  are 
traced  westward  into  Radnor  and  Montgomery  the  calcareous  bands 
die  out,  the  argillaceous  beds  increase  in  thickness,  and  arenaceous 
IxkIs  appear  in  all  three  portions  of  the  series  ;  and,  further,  that  a 
lower  group  of  Llandovery  beds  makes  its  appearance  at  the  base. 
This  Radnor  facies  still  persists  when  the  beds  are  followed  northward 
from  the  valley  of  the  Severn  through  Montgomery,  Merioneth, 
and  Denbighshire,  and  tlie  general  succession  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet, 

Ludlow — Denbigh  flags  and  grits  About      4000 

Wenlock — Mocl  Ferna  beds  .  ,,  1700 

rTarannon  shale  \ 

Valentian -[  Graptolitic  mudstoncs  '  ,,      600  to  900 

[Corwen  grits  J 

This  succession  as  developed  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee  is  illus- 
trated by  the  section.  Fig.  50. 

Valentian. — We  prefer  to  use  this  name  for  the  equivalents 
of  the  Llandovery  beds  in  this  and  more  northern  districts  because 
they  present  such  a  different  facies  from  that  of  South  and  Central 
Wales.  The  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Llandovery  appears  to  be 
persistent  through  North  Wales,  but  it  is  of  small  thickness,  and 
the  Upper  Llandovery  is  absent,  or  represented  by  beds  which 
have  been  included  in  the  Tarannon  shale.  Near  Bala,  and  also 
at  Corwen  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  the  Himant  beds  (Upper  Bala) 
are  succeeded  by  gray  and  white  sandstones  with  bands  of  coarse 
and  pebbly  sandstone.  The  true  position  of  these  beds  was  first 
indicated  by  Professor  Hughes  in  1877,^'-  and  they  are  stated  to 
be  from  50  to  300  feet  thick.  Fossils  are  rare  in  them,  but 
Meristella  crasm  and  Pentamerxis  ohlojigiis  have  been  found.  They 
pass  up  into  soft  bluish  gray  or  black  shaly  mudstones  which 
contain  Moiiograptus  gregaritis,  Mon,  tenuis,  and  Climacograptus 
norrtmlis,  and  these  pass  up  into  pale  Tarannon  slates,  each  of  these 
divisions  being  about  300  feet  thick. 

The  palteontological  succession  has  been  made  out  more  fully 
near  Conway  by  the  Misses  Elles  and  Wood,^^  ^g  follows  : — 

Taraniwn  sha/rSj  alternating  gray  shales  and  flags  containing  Mono- 
grajjtiis  exigimSj  M.  turricuicUvSf  M.  jMiiuhi^^  and  M.  ruiidnalus. 

Upper  Llandoiyrify  gray  flags  with  tbin  layers  of  black  shale,  which 
contain  graptolites,  including  Diplogrnptvs  tamariscus^  Climacograptus 
vormaliSj  Monograptus  gregarius,  Jlastritcs  percgrinus^  and  IL  maximus. 
The  base  is  not  seen. 
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The  authors  remark  that  the  part  of  the  Tarannon  Shales 
exposed  may  be  correlated  with  the  Lower  Gala  beds  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  upper  zone  of  Monograptus  Grayce  is  absent  or  concealed 
by  ^n  overlap  of  the  Wenlock  shales. 

Wenlock  and  LudloT;^  Series. — The  most  accurate  and 
detailed  information  on  the  i-epresentatives  of  these  beds  in 
Denbighshire  is  found  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Philip  Lake  on  South 
Denbigh,^*  those  by  Professor  Huj^hes  on  the  Silurians  of  the 
valley  of  the  Clywd,^^  and  in  notes  by  Miss  EUes  and  Miss  Wood.^<^ 
Combining  the  observations  and  correlations  of  these  authors,  we 
find  that  the  succession  may  be  generalised  as  follows  : — 


Ludlow 
series, 
?  4000  feet 


Wenlock 
series, 
?  1700  feet 


G.  Gritty  sandstones  and  wavy  banded  concretionary  mud- 
stones  of  Moel  Ganol. 

5.  Gray  banded  mudstones  and  sandstones  with  Addaspis 
Hughesi. 

4.  Nantglyn  flags  with  ^^Actinocrimis puIcJicTy"  Ehj/ncJionella 
nuculOy  Daijia  iiavicula,  OrtJioceras  Sedgtoicki,  O.prim'- 
(Kvum^  Ciirdiola  inierrupta,  and  Monographic  Nilssoni. 

'3.  Moel  Fema  slates  with  Monograpttis  priodon  and  M. 
Flemingi. 

2.  Pen-y-glog  grit  with  Mcristella  tumida,  StrophoincTia 
depressa^  Phacops  sp.y  and  Encrinites. 

1 .  Pen -y-glog  slates  with  Ci/rtograptits  Murchisuniy  JieliolUes 
geinitzianuSf  Monograptus  priodon^  and  J/.  vomeriniLs. 


The  slates  at  the  base  are  the  equivalents  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Wenlock  Shales,  and  the  same  fossils  have  been  found  in  beds 
overlying  the  Tarannon  Shales  near  Conway.  The  Moel  Fema 
beds  must  include  the  representative  of  the  Wenlock  Limestone,  but 
they  yield  very  few  fossils.  The  Nantglyn  flags  represent  the 
Lower  Ludlow  beds,  and  Miss  EUes  has  recognised  two  zones  in 
them,  a  lower  zone  of  Monograptus  vulgaris  and  a  higher  one  of  M, 
Nilssoni,  In  the  valley  of  the  Dee  Mr.  Lake  found  some  micaceous 
flagstones  which  contain  Monograptus  leintivardensis  in  abundance, 
and  these  cannot  be  far  below  the  horizon  of  the  Aymestry  Lime- 
stone. This  zone  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  banded  beds  (No. 
5)  of  the  Clywd  valley  section,  but  has  not  yet  been  detected  there. 
In  South  Denbigh  the  highest  beds  occur  at  Dinas  Bran  near  Llan- 
gollen, and  have  yielded  Orthoceras  Sedg^oicki,  Cucullela  coardata, 
Dayia  navicuUt,  Chonetes  minimay  and  other  fossils. 

The  series  is  incomplete  owing  to  the  unconformable  super- 
position of  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  but  it  probably  included  still 
higher  beds  comparable  to  those  of  Westmoreland,  for  fragments  of 
such  beds  occur  as  pebbles  in  the  basement  conglomerates  of  the 
Carboniferous  system. 
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6.   Westmoreland 

The  Silurian  sequence  in  the  north  of  England  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  North  Wales,  but  it  is  much  more  complete, 
has  been  more  fully  investigated,  and  the  beds  are  also  rather 
more  fossiliferous,  so  that  they  are  more  easily  subdivided.  For 
a  long  time  the  correlation  of  the  Westmoreland  groups  with  those 
of  Shropshire  and  Radnor  was  very  uncertain,  but  the  recent  studies 
of  graptolites  by  Messrs.  Marr  and  Nicholson  and  by  Miss  G. 
Elles  have  placed  the  comparison  on  a  sounder  basis. 

The  Westmoreland  succession  was  first  examined  and  described 
by  Professor  Sedgwick  ;  it  was  subsequently  mapped  by  the  officers 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Marr  and 
others.  The  following  is  the  classification  which  embodies  the 
results  of  all  these  workers. 

Valentian. — Where  the  sections  are  most  complete,  as  in 
Stockdale  and  at  Spengill,  there  are  no  arenaceous  beds  of  the 
Llandovery  type,  but  a  series  of  shaly  mudstones  resting  directly 
on  the  Ashgill  Shales  with  apparent  conformity.  In  some  parts  of 
the  area,  however,  the  lowest  shales  are  replaced  by  a  few  feet  of 
gritty  conglomerate.  The  ordinary  facies  is  known  as  the  Stockdale 
Shales ;  its  total  thickness  is  not  more  than  250  feet,  and  it  is 
divided  into  two  subgroups  :  (1)  the  Skelgill  Beds  ;  (2)  the  Browgill 
Beds.^'^  By  the  Geological  Survey  the  groups  are  called  (1)  the 
Graptolitic  mudstones  and  (2)  the  Pale  slates. 

The  Skelgill  Beds  have  a  thickness  of  70  or  75  feet,  and  have  at 
the  base  a  thin  limestone  containing  Atrypa  fleocuosa,  succeeded 
by  shale  with  Dimorphograptus  conferttu.  The  middle  beds  contain 
Manograptus  gregarius  and  Rastrttes  peregrinus,  with  Encrinurvs 
punctaiiis  and  Phacops  glaber.  The  higher  beds  yield  Monograptus 
spinigerus  and  Af.  Clingani,  with  many  trilobites,  and  in  the 
Spengill  section  there  is  a  still  higher  band  containing  Rastrttes 
maximus  in  abundance. 

The  Browgill  Beds  are  thicker  (about  140  feet)  but  less  fossil- 
iferous. They  are  divisible  into  three  parts :  (1)  a  zone  of  Mono- 
graptus turriculaius ;  (2)  a  zone  of  M.  crispus;  (3)  barren  shales 
and  grits. 

Wenlook  Series. — The  beds  referable  to  this  stage  consist 
almost  entirely  of  flagstones,  shaly  in  the  lower  part,  gritty  above. 
They  are  thus  divisible  into  two  groups  : — 

i.  The  Brathay  Flags  are  bluish  laminated  flags  of  fine  grain 
about  1000  feet  thick,  and  are  comparable  with  the  Wenlock  Shale. 
They  contain  Ggrtograptus  Murchisonif  Monograptus  priodon,  and 
M.  vomerintis. 
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ii.  The  Coldwell  Grrits, — These  are  part  of  Mr.  Marr's  "Coldwell 
Beds,''  ^®  but  as  there  now  seems  little  doubt  that  the  lower  part  of 
these  beds  is  Salopian,  and  that  the  higher  part  is  of  Ludlow  age, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  lower  group  as  the  Coldwell 
grits,  and  of  the  higher  group  as  the  Coldwell  flags.  The  lowest 
beds  are  coarse  gray  grits,  and  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  zone 
of  Cijrtograptus  Lundgreni  (see  p.  138).  The  "Middle  Coldwell 
Beds"  are  flaggy  calcareous  grits,  and  contain  many  species  of 
Orthoceras  with  Cardiola  intemipta  and  Phacops  ohiusicaudaius,  but 
have  not  yielded  any  graptolites,  so  that  their  exact  position  is  some- 
what doubtful ;  but  we  may  regard  them  as  probably  of  Wenlock 
age.     The  total  thickness  of  the  Coldwell  grits  is  about  1500  feet. 

Ludlo'w  Series. — This  series  is  of  enormous  thickness  in  West- 
moreland, and  is  divisible  into  four  separate  stages  or  groups. 

i.  The  Coldwell  Flags  (or  Upper  Coldwell  Beds)  are  gray  gritty 
flags  from  1000  to  2000  feet  thick.  They  have  yielded  Mojw- 
graptus  colonus  and  M.  Rcemeri  with  Acidaspis  Hughed^  Phacops 
Stokesiy  Actinocrinus  pulcher,  Pteriiuea  teiiuistriata^  and  Tentaculites 
tenuis,  and  are  clearly  of  Lower  Ludlow  age. 

ii.  The  Conistan  Grits. — These  represent  the  upper  grits  of 
Wales,  and  are  about  4000  feet  thick.  Fossils  are  rare,  but  Cardiola 
interrupta,  Pterincea  tenuistriata,  and  Orthoceras  subundulaium  occur, 
and  near  Sedbergh  there  is  a  band  of  coarse  grit,  about  1200  feet 
from  the  base,  which  contains  Dayia  navicula,  Chonttes  lata,  and 
Orthis  luruUa,  these  being  Ludlow  species,  and  reappeariog  later  on 
in  the  higher  beds  of  the  same  area. 

iii.  Bannisdale  Slates. — These  beds  have  a  total  thickness  of 
about  5000  feet.  The  lower  portion  consists  of  sandy  mudstones 
with  thin  beds  of  hard  sandstone.  Fossils  are  rare,  but  the 
presence  of  Monograptus  leintwardineiisis  throughout  indicates  that 
they  represent  the  higher  part  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  shales.  Other 
fossils  are  Orthoceras  prirrujevum,  0.  subundulatum,  and  a  variety  of 
Calymene  Blu7nenbcu:hi  have  been  found.  The  higher  beds  consist 
of  bluish  thin-bedded  sandstones  with  subordinate  beds  of  shale,  con- 
taining ProtaMer  Miltoyii,  Dayia  navicula,  Cucullella  Gawdori,  Phacops 
Downingicp,  and  other  fossils.  There  is  also  a  calcareous  band 
which  contains  Palceaster,  Proetus  latifrons,  and  Dayiu  navicula,  and 
has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Aveline  with  the  Aymestry  limestone. 
These  beds  are  about  1200  feet  thick. 

iv.  The  Kirkby  Moor  Flags  are  massive  greenish  and  gray  sand- 
stones, with  calcareous  (fossiliferous)  bands,  passing  up  into  thin- 
bedded  flags.  This  group  is  more  than  2000  feet  in  thickness. 
Fossils  are  abundant,  the  following  being  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic : — 
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Lingula  cornea. 
Discina  rugata. 
Spirifera  elevata. 
Cnonetes  lata. 
Orthonota  amygdalina. 


Grammysia  cingulata. 
Cyclonema  comllii. 
Holopella  gregaria. 
Orthoceras  ludense. 
Lituites  ibex. 


6.  South  of  Scotland 

The  Silurian  succession  in  this  region  was  first  deciphered  by 
Professor  Lapworth,^^  who  described  the  two  special  facies  exhibited 
by  the  rocks  of  Valentian  age  near  Moffat  in  Dumfries  and  near 
Girvan  in  Ayrshire.  More  recently  the  whole  region  of  the 
southern  uplands  has  been  described  in  detail  by  Messrs.  Peach 
and  Home.  20  The  Silurian  rocks  occupy  the  southern  half  of  the 
upland  region  in  a  broad  belt  from  20  to  30  miles  in  width, 
and  extending  from  the  Berwick  coast  on  the  east  to  that  of 
Wigtown  on  the  west.  On  the  northern  side  they  occur  as  isolated 
exposures  in  Ayrshire,  in  Lanark,  and  in  the  Pentland  Hills. 

Valentian. — In  Dumfries  and  the  central  belt  the  lowest  beds 
are  soft  black  shales,  known  as  the  Birkhill  Shales ;  they  lie 
conformably  upon  the  Hartfell  Shales  (Bala),  are  equivalent  to  the 
Skelgill  Shales  of  Westmoreland,  and  are  of  about  the  same  thickness 
{140  feet).  (See  Figs.  35  and  36,  p.  119.)  They  are  rich  in  grapto- 
lites,  and  are  divisible  into  the  following  zones : — 


Upper 
Biilchilll 

Lower 
Birkhill 


Zone  of  Rastrites  maximus. 

,,  Monograptus  spinigenis. 

,,  Petalograptus  cometa. 

, ,  Monograptus  gregarius. 
•[    ,,      ,,  Diplograptus  venculosus. 
[    ,,     ,,  Diplograptus  acumiuatus. 


These  shales  are  succeeded  by  a  thick  series  of  sediments,  from 
3000  to  4000  feet,  which  are  called  the  Gala  group  by  Professor 
Lap  worth,  and  have  been  divided  by  the  Survey  into  the  following : — 

3.  Hawick  beds.     Shales,  flags,  etc.,  few  fossils. 

2.  Queensberry  grits.     Massive  grits  with  some  layers  of  shale  but  few 

fossils. 
1.  AbbotsfQrd  flags.     Flags  and  shales  with  Monograptus  iurriculatus, 

M.  crisptLS,  if.  exigxLUSy  etc. 

In  the  Girvan  area  the  Birkhill  shale  is  represented  by  a  much 
thicker  series  of  a  Llandovery  type,  the  lower  beds  containing 
Lower  Llandovery  fossils  and  the  upper  beds  including  a  limestone 
with  many  fossils,  such  as  Pentamerus  oblongus,  Strickla/ndia  lens, 
Illcenus  asmvlus,  and  Phacops  Stoked,  Above  this,  and  representing 
the  Gala  group,  are  the  Penkill  beds,  with  a  thickness  of  1000 
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feet,  the  topmost  of  these  being  mudstones  containing  Cyrtograptua 
Graya. 

Salopian. — In  the  main  belt  the  Gala  group  is  succeeded  by 
the  Riccarton  Beds,  a  series  of  conglomerates,  grits,  mudstones,  and 
shales  from  1000  to  1500  feet  thick,  and  containing  Cyrtograpttis 
Murchisanij  Monograptiis  vomerinusy  and  M.  priodon.  At  Raeberry 
near  Kirkcudbright  there  are  still  higher  beds,  consisting  of  green 
marls  with  limestone  nodules,  which  are  either  highest  Wenlock  or 
possibly  of  Ludlow  age. 

In  the  Girvan  area  the  representatives  of  the  Wenlock  Beds 
consist  largely  of  unfossiliferous  flagstones,  and  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  series  is  exposed.  This  is  divided  into  two  groups  by  Professor 
Lapworth.  The  lower  or  Bargany  group  consists  of  fine  thin  bedded 
flagstones  with  interstratificd  shales,  and  has  a  thickness  of  about 
700  feet,  the  only  fossils  being  the  graptolites  Monograptus  acus  and 
M.  priodon.  The  higher  group  he  called  the  Straiton  Beds,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  olive-green  Hags  well  seen  at  Drumyork,  succeeded 
by  shales  containing  Monograpttis  vomerinus^  Cardiola  fibrosa, 
Orthonota  truncata,  and  other  fossils.  The  highest  beds  seen  are 
purplish  grits  and  conglomerates  which  pass  beneath  Carboniferous 
sandstones,  the  exposed  thickness  of  the  Straiton  group  })eing 
about  900  feet. 

The  highest  beds  referable  to  the  Wenlock  series  are  well 
exposed  in  Lanark,  where  they  are  no  less  than  2200  feet  thick 
(see  table  below),  and  yet  do  not  include  any  beds  comparable  to 
those  near  Straiton  ;  hence  there  seems  to  be  a  gap  in  the  succession, 
and  the  full  thickness  of  this  series  in  Scotland  is  not  yet  known. 

Ludlow  Series. — These  beds  are  not  found  in  the  main  belt 
nor  in  the  Girvan  district,  but  only  in  Lanark  and  the  Pentland 
Hills,  where  the  following  succession  has  been  recognised  : — 


Down  ton 
and   Lud- 
low Beds 


Wenlock 
Beds 


Xhocolate  coloured  sandstones 
Conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles  . 

1  Mudstones  and  shales  with  fish  and  curypterids 
Red  and  yellow  sandstones  and  mudstones 
Red  and  green  shales  with  Platyccras  simulans 
Brown  sandstones  with  Orthoccras  . 
Green  and  gray  shales  and  mudstones 
<.  Massive  sandstones  and  grits  .... 
I  Green,  red,  and  purple  shales  with  curypterids 
\^Starfish,  crinoids,  and  corals  .... 


^  Feet. 
'2700 


1480 


2200 


The  beds  which  are  bracketed  as  having  a  thickness  of  2700  feet 
were  formerly  grouped  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  are  regarded 
by  the  Geological  Survey  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Downton  and 
Ledbury  beds.  They  include  a  band  of  shales  which  has  yielded 
many  remains  of  fish  and  Merostomata.     The  fish  fauna  is  of  great 
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interest,  as  two  of  the  genera  belong  to  a  family  which  has  hitherto 
been  known  only  from  scales;  these  genera  are  Thehdus  and 
Lanarkia,  belonging  to  the  family  Calolepidce,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Traquair,  are  nearly  related  to  the  Pteraspidce,  although 
they  have  superficial  resemblances  to  the  sharks.  Other  new- 
genera  found  in  these  beds  are  AteUfispis,  Birkenia,  and  Lasanius. 
The  Merostomata  include  species  of  Stylonurus  and  Euryyterus, 
and  the  Crustacean  CercUiocaris  is  also  present.  The  underlying 
Ludlow  shales  have  yielded  the  earliest  British  arachnid  in  the  form 
of  a  scorpion  (Palceophonus),  a  genus  first  described  from  remains  in 
the  Silurian  of  Gottland  (Sweden). 

7.  Ireland 

Rocks  of  Silurian  age  succeed  the  Ordovician  series  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  ;  they  may  be  described  as  exhibiting  two  different 
facies,  the  one  comparable  with  the  Scotch  type  and  the  other  with 
the  Llandovery- Wenlock  type. 

Eastern  Facies. — Valentian  rocks  of  the  Birkhill-Gala  type 
occur  in  the  north-eastern  and  central  counties,  and  probably  they 
extend  under  the  whole  of  Central  Ireland  down  to  the  coast  of 
Waterford.  Rocks  having  the  same  general  character  as  the 
Birkhill  shales  and  Gala  series  of  Southern  Scotland  range  through 
the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan  ;  it  has 
in  fact  been  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  which  was 
coloured  as  "  Lower  Silurian "  on  the  older  geological  maps  of 
Ireland  consists  of  Valentian  rocks.^^  The  older  beds  (Birkhill 
shales)  occur  chiefly  along  the  north-west  border  of  the  area,  and 
have  yielded  the  characteristic  graptolites,  Diplograpttis  folium^ 
Monograptus  gregarius,  M,  Sedgwickt^  and  Rastrites  maximtts. 
South  of  this  zone  are  rocks  of  Gala  type  containing  Monograptus 
priodoUy  M.  turriculatus,  and  AT.  rtccartonensisj  while  in  County  Louth 
there  are  rocks  comparable  to  the  Riccarton  group  with  Wenlock 
fossils. 

Graptolitic  Valentian  beds  have  also  been  found  near  Pomeroy 
in  Tyrone,  and  again  far  to  the  south-west  in  Clare,  Tipperary,  and 
Waterford,  where  large  inliers  of  Silurian  and  Ordovician  rocks 
are  brought  up  by  anticlinal  domes  from  beneath  the  Old  Red 
Sandstones. 

Western  Facies. — In  the  district  lying  between  Lough  Mask 
and  Killary  Harbour  (County  Mayo),  and  again  in  the  Dingle  pro- 
montory of  Kerry,  there  are  thick  developments  of  the  whole 
Silurian  system,  and  here  the  deposits  give  evidence  of  the  close 
proximity  of  land. 

In  Mayo  the  lowest   beds  are  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
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shales,  the  conglomerates  containing  pebbles  of  the  Pre-Cambrian 
schists  and  qnartzites,  which  lie  to  the  southward  in  Conneniara, 
while  the  finer  beds  have  yielded  Atrypa  hemispJienca,  lllctniLs 
Bowmannij  Encrinuru^  punctatus,  and  other  fassils.  These  beds  are 
overlain  by  sandstones  and  shales  containing  Wenlock  fossils,  and 
these  are  succeeded  by  the  Salrock  beds,  red  shales  with  red  and 
gi*een  grits,  some  of  which  are  full  of  small  Lingidce  {L.  Symondsi), 
with  PieriiKBa  retroflexa  and  Trochus  multitorquatiis,  and  may  be  of 
Ludlow  age. 

In  the  Dingle  promontory  the  ascending  succession  is  as 
follows  :  22 

(1)  Smerwick  beds,  a  thick  series    of  red,  green,  and  yellow 

sandstones  with  bands  of  conglomerate  ;  fossils  rare,  but 
Atrypa  hemispherica  and  others  have  been  foimd  at  certain 
localities. 

(2)  Ferriters  Cove  beds,  greenish  sands  and  shales  with  bands  of 

red  sandstone  ;  these  beds  are  2500  feet  thick  and  contain 
fossils  of  Wenlock  species. 

(3)  Croaghmarhin  beds,  hard  brown  calcareous  grits  with  Pen- 

tamerus  Knighti  and  other  Ludlow  fossils.  These  dip 
southward  at  a  high  angle  and  pass  below  a  great  series 
of  green  and  purple  grits  and  shales,  which  are  known  as 
the  Glengariff  grits,  and  believed  to  be  of  Devonian  age. 
See  Fig.  62,  p.  193. 

Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Rocks 

The  only  district  in  England  where  volcanic  rocks  are  associated 
with  Silurian  strata  is  that  of  Tortworth  in  Gloucestershire. 
Though  the  existence  of  igneous  rocks  had  long  been  known,  it  is 
only  quite  recently  that  they  have  been  carefully  examined  and 
proof  obtained  of  their  being  really  contemporaneous  with  the  beds 
in  which  they  occur.  Professors  Lloyd  Morgan  and  H.  S.  Rey- 
nolds 23  have  shown  that  there  are  two  sheets  of  basaltic  andesite  ; 
the  lower  sheet  underlies  rocks  with  Upper  Llandovery  fossils,  and 
the  upper  sheet  appears  to  lie  between  the  Llandovery  and  a  lime- 
stone of  Wenlock  age,  and  both  have  associated  ash  beds. 

The  only  other  tract  in  the  British  Isles  where  evidences  of 
Silurian  vulcanicity  are  known  to  occur  is  in  Ireland  in  the  Dingle 
promontory  of  Kerry.  The  best  sections  are  in  the  cliffs  near 
Clogher  Head,  where  the  interstratification  of  the  lavas  and  tuffs 
with  the  fossiliferous  Wenlock  beds  is  beautifully  exposed.  Sir  A. 
G^ikie  describes  the  lavas  as  nodular  felaites,  the  nodules  being 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  the  associated 
pyroclastic  rocks  vary  from  fine  pumiceous  tuffs  to  coarse  agglomer- 
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ates.  One  of  these  beds  is  a  coarse  agglomerate  about  15  feet 
thick,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  felsite  embedded  in  calcareous 
sandstone  which  is  full  of  the  casts  of  brachiopods,  crinoids,  and 
corals.  The  district  has  been  recently  examined  by  Messrs.  S.  H. 
Reynolds  and  C.  T.  Gardiner,  who  kindly  inform  me  that  some  of 
the  lavas  are  rhyolites,  and  that  all  are  of  acidic  character. 

From  these  facts  we  learn  that  a  volcano  existed  in  this  part  of 
the  Silurian  sea,  and  that  from  time  to  time  it  burst  into  eruption, 
pouring  forth  lava  streams  and  ejecting  showers  of  stones  and  ashes, 
which  fell  into  the  surrounding  sea  and  were  spread  out  on  its 
floor,  while  between  each  epoch  of  eruption  marine  sediments  of 
the  usual  kind  were  greatly  accumulated. 

Continental  Equivalents 

Rocks  of  Silurian  age  occur  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Bohemia, 
Thuringia,  Carinthia,  Belgium,  north-west  of  France,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  Spain.  We  shall  only  refer  briefly  to  those  in  Scandinavia, 
Russia,  Bohemia,  and  France. 

Scandinavia. — The  Silurian  series  of  Scandinavia  has  been 
compared  with  those  of  Britain  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Marr,-*  and  the  follow- 
ing account  is  taken  chiefly  from  his  description.  The  principal 
districts  in  which  the  rocks  occur  are  Christiania,  Scania,  Dalecarlia, 
Westrogothia,  and  Ostrogothia.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
total  thickness  of  the  series  in  Scania  (some  6000  feet)  is  much 
greater  than  the  Scandinavian  Silurians  were  formerly  credited 
with.     In  the  other  districts  it  is  less  than  1000. 

The  basement  beds,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Marr,  do  not  always 
rest  on  the  same  member  of  the  Ordovician  system,  so  that  there 
are  local  unconformities  in  Sweden  as  in  Britain.  At  the  base 
there  is  sometimes  a  conglomerate  (as  near  Christiania),  but  in 
Sweden  the  base  is  a  calcareous  grit  or  gritty  limestone  overlain  by 
shales  containing  Mon.  lobiferus,  which  contain  Llandovery  trilobites 
and  brachiopods  with  some  graptolites,  thus  exhibiting  a  kind  of 
intermediate  facies  between  our  Llandovery  and  Birkhill  types. 

The  Lobiferus  beds  are  succeeded  by  the  Retiolites  (or 
Cyrtograptus)  shales,  which  correspond  with  our  Wenlock  shales, 
and  present  a  succession  of  graptolite  zones  that  closely  correspond 
with  those  established  by  Miss  Elles  at  Ludlow  and  Builth,  the 
highest  being  the  zone  of  Cyrtograptus  Luridgreni,  and  therefore 
probably  the  equivalent  of  our  Wenlock  limestone. 

The  Cardiola  shales,  which  consist  of  shales  with  lenticular  beds 
of  limestone  and  are  3000  feet  thick,  must  represent  our  Lower 
Ludlow,  for  they  contain  the  characteristic  graptolites  Monograptiis 
8canicu8,  M,  NiUsoni,  M.  colonus  and  M.  bohemiciis.     At  the  top  is 
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a  fossiliferous  limestone  with  Homaloywtus^  corals,  and  brachiopods, 
which  seems  to  be  homotaxial  with  our  Aymestry  limestone,  and 
still  higher  is  a  sandstone  that  is  comparable  with  the  Dowuton  beds. 
Thus  in  Scania  the  important  sequence  of  Cambrian  and 
Ordovician  rocks  (see  pp.  91  and  124)  is  continued  as  follows : — 

Feet. 

.     800 

.     400 

.   3000 

.     600 


Down  ton    »  T  Yellow  sandstone  of  Kaerrstorp 
and  -I  Green  shales  and  limestone 

Ludlow    (Cardiola  shales 

Wenlock    =  Cy rtograptus  shales . 


Ti     J  rLobifenis  beds  (with  OTai)tolites)) 

Llandover>-|Thin  gritty  limestone  | 


?200 


The  Isle  of  Gottland  is  wholly  composed  of  Silurian  strata, 
consisting  chiefly  of  limestones,  oolite,  and  marls  full  of  fossils. 
The  base  is  not  seen,  but  the  beds,  exposed,  although  only  about 
200  feet  thick,  include  representatives  of  the  Llandovery,  Wenlock, 
and  Ludlow  series. 

RuB8i£u — In  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Ilussia  the  whole  system 
is  similarly  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  less  than  300  feet,  and  yet 
all  three  stages  are  represented.  The  beds  consist  of  soft  horizontal 
and  unaltered  strata,  chiefly  marls  and  limestones,  the  general  aspect 
of  which  is  like  that  of  our  Secondary  rocks. 

Bohemia. — In  this  region  the  Silurians  have  a  greater  thickness 
(2000  to  3000  feet),  and  present  a  complete  sequence  of  highly  fossil- 
iferous  rocks.  They  were  made  famous  by  the  laborious  researches 
of  Barrande,  and  his  subdivisions  have  been  correlated  with  the 
British  sequence  by  Mr.  Marr,  to  whose  paper  the  reader  is  referred. 2* 

France. — Silurian  rocks  occur  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
Languedoc,  and  the  following  account  of  the  succession  found  in 
Brittany  is  taken  from  that  by  Professor  Barrois.-^  He  notes  that  in 
this  area  the  Silurian  has  the  character  of  a  carbonaceous  slate 
formation,  that  brachiopoda  and  trilobites  are  seldom  found,  but 
that  graptolites  are  abundant  and  that  cherts  with  radiolaria  also 
occur.  It  is  clearly  a  deep-water  facies  of  the  Silurian,  just  as  the 
Moff'at  series  is  a  deep-water  facies  of  the  Ordovician.  The  highest 
beds  are  absent  by  erosion,  and  the  following  is  the  succession  found 
in  descending  order  : — 


p 


^6, 


Cardiola  slatrs. — Poor  in  fossils  excej)t  where  there  are  layers  of 
calcareo  -  siliceous    nodnlcs    containing    Orthoceras    styloidcum^ 
Canliola  iiUerrupta,  and  other  LanicUibranchs. 
4.   Slates  of  Menardais    with    Jletiolites  gcinitzianits^    Monograptus 
vomerinuSy  M.  riccartoncvsis. 
g  (Z.  AmjfclUes  of  Vdujnt  with  Mon.  .tpiralis  and  Cephn/ograptvs/oh'um. 


^  ^ 


'^  1 2.  Phtanitcs  of  Anjov,  laminated   chert   beds   with   radiolaria  and 
J2  'l  graptolites  {Jiastritrs  and  Mon.  hhi/erns). 

^1^1.  Fine  sandstones  and  shales  without  fossils. 
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Physical  and  Geographical  Conditions 

We  have  seen  that  in  some  districts  the  Silurian  deposits 
succeeded  the  Ordovician  without  any  break  or  sign  of  disturbance, 
while  in  others  great  disturbance  and  upheaval  took  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period,  followed  by  renewed  subsidence, 
during  which  the  materials  gained  from  the  land  tracts  were  quietly 
spread  over  the  sea-floor,  and  that  finally  a  general  incoming  of 
sandstones  indicates  a  general  elevation  of  the  whole  British  region 
and  a  narrowing  of  the  areas  of  deposition. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  testimony  aftbrded  by  the  characters  of 
the  sediments  in  different  places  during  Yalentian  and  Wenlock 
times  in  respect  to  the  relative  depth  of  water  and  distance  from 
land.  Thus  we  find  that  deep-water  deposits  occur  in  Brittany, 
over  Central  and  Eastern  Ireland,  and  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  conglomerates  and  sandstones 
indicative  of  shallow  water  and  of  the  nearness  of  land  occur  in 
Wales  and  Central  England,  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  in 
Ayrshire. 

No  Silurian  rocks  emerge  from  beneath  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Central  or  Northern  Scotland,  and  this  absence,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  final  plication  and  metamorphism  of 
the  older  Palseozoic  rocks  of  the  Highlands  dates  from  before  the 
epoch  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  after  that  of  the  Arenig, 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  this  great  terrestrial  disturbance 
was  accomplished  either  just  before  or  during  the  course  of  the 
Silurian  period  ;  this  conclusion  finds  confirmation  in  the  structure 
of  the  north-west  of  Ireland. 

The  outcome  of  these  disturbances  seems  to  have  been  the 
elevation  of  a  large  mass  of  continental  land  over  the  region  of  the 
north  Atlantic,  and  the  formation  of  a  series  of  mountain  ranges 
which  had  a  general  trend  from  south-west  to  north-east,  the 
borders  of  this  land  running  through  the  north-west  of  Ireland, 
the  central  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  thence  across  the  North  Sea 
into  Norway. 

The  conglomerates  and  other  Valentian  rocks  in  Ayrshire  were 
probably  formed  off  a  part  of  this  land,  either  against  the  shore  of 
a  promontory  projecting  from  it,  or  round  a  set  of  islands  not  far 
from  the  main  coast-line. 

Farther  south,  over  Central  England  and  the  Welsh  borders, 
was  an  island  of  some  size.  We  have  seen  that  the  Ordovician 
period  closed  with  a  fresh  upheaval  of  land  in  this  area,  and  that 
for  a  portion  of  Llandovery  time  this  land  yielded  much  detritus, 
which  was  spread  out  round  its  western  shores  in  the  form  of  the 
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deposits  which  we  call  the  Lower  Llandovery.  During  Upper 
Llandovery  time  this  land  slowly  sank  again  and  was  covered  by 
Silurian  sediments. 

There  remains  only  to  consider  whence  came  the  great  quantity 
of  sand  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  Wenlock  and 
Ludlow  rocks  of  North  Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  Southern  Scotland. 
The  total  thickness  of  these  rocks  in  Westmoreland  is  14,500  feet, 
and  though  there  is  no  district  in  Scotland  where  the  succession  is 
complete,  the  series  there  may  originally  have  been  equally  thick. 
In  North  Wales  there  is  5700  feet  without  a  top.  Some  of  the 
material  may  have  come  from  the  land  to  the  north,  but  Westmore- 
land is  130  miles  south  of  the  Central  Highlands,  and  North  Wales 
is  about  200  miles  away,  which  seems  a  great  distance  for  coarse 
sand  to  be  carried. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  where  this  14,500  feet  of  sediment  could 
have  been  brought  from,  unless  it  came  from  an  easterly  direction. 
It  is  possible  that  the  land  which  existed  over  Central  England 
in  Llandovery  time  was  only  the  south-western  extremity  of  a 
larger  and  higher  mass  of  land  which  occupied  a  position  in  what 
is  now  the  North  Sea,  and  that,  though  the  promontory  was  sub- 
merged in  Wenlock  times,  the  mainland  remained  above  the  sea 
throughout  the  whole  period  and  rose  into  lofty  ridges,  whence 
was  swept  down  the  sand  and  silt  that  was  piled  up  to  such  a 
thickness  in  Westmoreland. 

Silurian  rocks  of  Westmoreland  type  are  exposed  in  the  upper 
part  of  Ribblesdale  in  West  Yorkshire,  but  we  have  no  knowledge 
at  present  as  to  their  farther  eastward  extension.  The  only  other 
facts  which  tend  to  confirm  the  above  supposition  are  that  the 
general  trend  of  the  supposed  land  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  north- 
western land,  and  that  further  uplifts  having  the  same  general 
trend  took  place  in  the  succeeding  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
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CHAPTER  X 

DEVONIAN  AND  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  SYSTEM 

General  Chssificatton  and  Subdivisions 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that,  where  complete  sections  are 
found,  the  Silurian  rocks  pass  upwards  into  a  thick  series  of  red 
sandstones  (England  and  Scotland),  or  into  an  equally  thick  series 
of  gray  and  purple  grits  (Ireland).  It  will  be  shown  in  a  future 
chapter  that  the  marine  carboniferous  rocks  always  rest  upon  a  set 
of  red  and  yellow  sandstones,  which  often  repose  unconformably 
upon  some  of  the  more  ancient  Palaeozoic  strata.  The  marine  fauna 
of  the  Silurian  dies  out  at  the  base  of  the  red  sandstones,  and 
when  we  reach  the  next  marine  fauna — that  of  the  Carboniferous 
system — it  is  totally  different  from  the  preceding,  so  that  a  long 
period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
era  and  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous. 

The  groups  known  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  Glengariff  grits  or  Dingle  beds  in  Ireland,  are 
clearly  some  of  the  rocks  which  were  formed  in  this  interval  ;  and 
if  these  were  the  only  records  of  this  portion  of  geological  time,  we 
might  find  it  convenient  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  beds  which 
succeed  the  Silurian  series  in  conformable  sequence  as  belonging  to 
the  Silurian  system. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  strata  which  are  interposed  between 
the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems.  In  Devonshire,  and  in 
many  localities  in  Europe,  there  is  a  thick  series  of  rocks  contain- 
ing a  marine  fauna  which  is  evidently  of  intermediate  age  ;  further, 
in  Germany  the  stratigraphical  proof  of  their  interposition  between 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  is  complete.  It  is  this  marine 
series  which  must  be  taken  as  the  normal  type  of  the  intermediate 
system,  and  any  freshwater  deposits  which  can  be  shown  to  be  of 
the  same  age  must  be  treated  as  local  contemporaneous  or  homotaxial 
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strata.  In  America  also  both  types  of  the  Devonian  system  are 
present. 

The  Devonian  system  was  established  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison 
in  1839  because  they  found  in  Devon  a  great  series  of  rocks 
containing  a  special  assemblage  of  fossils,  and  they  divided  this 
Devonian  system  into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  groups  ;  the 
convenience  of  this  division  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  continental  geologists. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  elsewhere  occupies  the  position 
of  the  Devonian  system,  is  believed  to  be  of  lacustrine  or  estuarine 
origin.  It  has  been  divided  into  a  lower  and  upper  series,  with 
a  middle  series  in  Wales,  but  in  Scotland  there  is  a  marked  uncon- 
formity between  the  upper  and  lower  series,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  upper  series  .is  really  of  Devonian  age.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  may  be  correlated 
with  the  Lower  Devonian,  that  the  Middle  Devonian  was  formed 
during  the  time  represented  by  the  unconformity  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  whether  any  part  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  is 
really  of  Devonian  age  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  results  of 
further  researches  in  North  Devon. 

The  student  will  understand  that  the  rocks  belonging  to  this 
system  require  further  investigation,  and  that  our  nomenclature 
stands  in  need  of  alteration  ;  the  cumbrous  designation  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  should  be  relinquished,  and  a  new  name  should  be 
found  for  the  estuarine  Devonians,  while  it  must  be  ascertained 
how  much  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  can  be  correlated  with 
the  Upper  Devonian  of  Devon. 

A  Devonian  Life 

In  Britain  the  only  surface  exposures  of  marine  Devonian  rocks 
occur  in  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall ;  they  occupy  the  northern 
parts  of  Devon  and  Somerset  between  Morte  Bay  and  the  valley  of 
the  Tove,  as  well  as  the  outlying  tract  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  east 
of  that  valley.  Dipping  southward  beneath  the  central  Carbonifer- 
ous area,  they  reappear  in  South  Devon  and  North  Cornwall. 

The  strike  of  these  rocks  is  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  this 
appears  to  be  maintained  in  their  subterranean  extension  through 
the  south  of  England,  for  rocks  with  the  same  Devonian  fossils 
have  been  met  with  in  borings  beneath  the  Cretaceous  beds  which 
underlie  Loudon  and  Essex.  They  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
same  position  in  Belgium,  and  they  emerge  again  to  the  surface 
in  the  Ardennes,  so  there  is  every  probability  of  their  being  con- 
tinuous across  the  intermediate  areas. 
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Life  of  the  Period 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Devonian  fauna  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  those  of  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous.  Most 
of  the  characteristic  Silurian  genera  become  extinct  in  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Devonian,  while  in  the  Middle  and  the  Upper 
Devonian  many  genera  which  are  prominent  members  of  the 
Carboniferous  fauna  make  their  appearance.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  brachiopods,  for  all  the  Lower  Devonian  genera 
are  found  in  the  Silurian,  while  all  those  in  the  Upper  Devonian 
range  into  the  Carboniferous. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  genera  which 
survive  from  the  Silurian  period,  and  of  the  more  important  genera 
which  make  their  first  appearance  in  Devonian  rocks. 

Among  Aotinozoa,  Acervulariay  Alveolites,  Cyathophyllum, 
Cystiphyllum,  Favosites,  HelioliteSy  Strombodes,  Plasmoporaj  and 
Syringopora  continue  from  the  Silurian,  and  Zaphrentoid  corals, 
which  are  rare  in  the  Silurian,  now  become  abundant.  Calceola, 
Heliophyllum,  and  Pleurodictyum  occur  only  in  Devonian  rocks. 
Muheliniay  Zaphrejitis,  and  Phillipsastrea  appear  and  range  into 
the  Carboniferous. 

Among  Hydrozoa  the  Stromatoporoids,  which  had  some 
representatives  in  Silurian  time,  become  specially  abundant,  and 
are  characteristic  of  Devonian  limestones.  The  principal  genera 
are  Stromaioporay  Actinostroma,  and  Hermatostromcu 

Among  Echinodenna  the  Crinoids  CyathocriniLs,  Ichthyocrinus, 
Bhodocrinus,  and  Tuxocrinus  continue.  Dorycrimis,  CupressocrinuSy 
HexacrinuSy  MelocrimiSy  Sphcerocrinus,  and  Bkipidocrinus  are  speci- 
ally Devonian  genera.  Poteriocrinus  and  Haplocrimis  appear  and 
survive.  Of  Echiiwvh  certain  archaic  forms  occur,  such  as  Lepido- 
centniSy  which  has  from  five  to  eleven  rows  of  interambulacral  plates. 

Among  Crustacea,  trilobites  are  on  the  decline,  though  indi- 
viduals are  sometimes  common.  Representatives  of  ten  genera 
have  been  found  in  British  Devonian  rocks,  AcidaspiSy  BroiiteuSy 
Cheirurusy  Cyphaspis,  Lichas,  Harpes,  HorruilonotuSy  PhacopSy  Proetus, 
and  Decheii^lla.  Of  these  Phacops,  Proetus,  Bronteus,  and  Cyphaspis 
are  the  commonest.  The  Ostracods  Beyrichia  and  Entomis  are  also 
common. 

Of  Br£u;hiopoda  many  of  the  Silurian  genera  survive  and 
many  new  forms  make  their  appearance  ;  of  the  latter  Cyrtinuy 
Centronelhiy  Davidsoniay  Rensselceriay  MeganteriSy  StrtJigocephaliLSy  and 
Uncites  are  only  known  in  Britain  as  Devonian  fossils,  while 
CamarapJumay  ProductiLSy  StrophalosiUy  and  Terebratula  {Dielasma) 
range  into  the  Carboniferous. 
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Of  Lamellibranohia  the  following  Silurian  genera  occur,  but 
those  with  an  asterisk  die  out  within  the  period  :  Ambonychia,^ 
Myalintty  Grammyda*  Lepiodomus^  Ctenodonta,  Cardiola,*  Cleido- 
phorus*  Gonocardium,  Cyrtodonta,*  Pterinea  is  very  abundant,  and 
the  sub-genus  with  elongate  wings  (Aclinodesma)  is  specially  char- 
acteristic. The  following  genera  appear  and  range  into  higher 
strata :  Aviculaj  AviculopecttHy  Cucullcea,'  Parallelodon,  Nuaila, 
Pleuropharus,  Edmondiay  Proihyris,  Megalodoriy  Curtonotus,  Myo- 
pkoria  (?),  and  Solenopsis. 

Among  Gastropoda  the  following  genera  survive  and  have 
many  Devonian  species :  Murchiscmiay  Pleurotomaria,  EuomphaluSj 
Straparollus,  GapuluSy  Loxonema,  Macrochilina^  and  Bellerophon. 
Besides  these  Gyclonema,  Gallonema,  Eunemaj  and  Holopella  occur, 
but  die  out  within  the  period.  Scoliostoma  and  Philoxene  are 
Devonian  only  ;  Naticopm  and  Porcellia  appear  and  range  upward. 

Among  Cephalopoda  the  following  continue :  Orthocera^y 
GyrtoceraSy  GyroceraSy .  PoterioceraSy  GomphoceraSy  Trochocei-aSy  and 
Phragmoceras.  The  two  last  genera  become  extinct  Glymeiiia 
and  Bactrites  are  specially  Devonian,  and  the  Goniatitidae  make 
their  first  appearance  with  the  following  genera  :  MimoceraSy  Anar- 
cesteSy  AgoniatiteSy  Gephyrocerasy  TornoceraSy  Mc^neceraSy  BrancoceraSj 
BeloceraSy  and  Prolecanites. 

Of  Pisces,  Pteraspis  and  Scaphanpis  occur  in  the  Lower 
Devonian. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  each 
division  as  found  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Fossils  of  the  Lower  Devonian 

Actinozoa.       Pleiu-odictyum  problematicum,  Zaphrentis  oolitica. 

Echinoderma.  Cyathocrinus  megastylus. 

Brachiopoda.  Spirifer    primjevus,    S.     paradoxicus,     S.    hystericus,    S. 

laevicosta,  Orthis  arcuata,  Chonetes  dilatata,  C.  sarcinu- 

lata,  Rensellferia  crassicosta,  Leptaena  laticosta,  Bhyncho- 

Delia  daleidensis. 
LamellibrancJiia.  Avicula  anisota,  A.  sninosa,  Pterinea  (Kochia)  capuli- 

formis,  Ctenodonta  Krachtfe. 
Crustacea.       Homalonotiis  armatus,  H.  Chami)ernowni,  H.  gigas. 


Hydrozoa, 
Actinozoa. 


Fossils  of  the  Muldle  Devonian 


Stromatopora  concentrica,  S.  placenta. 
Acervularia  pentagona,  A.  Goldfussi,  Favosites  (Pachypora) 
polymorpha  (cervicomis),   Cyathophyllum  damnoniense, 
C.  caespitosum,  Cystiphyllum  vesiculosum,  Alveolites  sub- 
orbicularis,  Calceola  sandalina,  Heliolites  ]^K>rosus. 
Echinoderma.  Sphserocrinus  geometricus,  Hexacrinus  iiiterscapularis. 
Crustacea.       Proetas  batillus,  Bronteus  grannlatus,  Cyphaspis  ocellata. 
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£raehiopoda.  Atry(«  mtioulsts,  A.  degi^uaniata,  StrijigacG[ihHlu3  Hiirtini, 
I'entameriiH  brevirostna,  MeristcUa  plelieia,  Uiicites 
(;i'j|ihiis,  Strvptorhyni^hua  unibraculum,  EtaytitlionelU 
Di^iiniinsta,  K.  cubnides,  Cfrtilin  het«rocUta. 

Laauilibrattekui,  Megalodon  cucuUattiiii,  Coaocardium  clntlimtuni,  Cypri- 
canliiiU  Bua1ari»,  Fterinca  ]>Iacii)ii,  liiitotU  plUptica. 

Oatlrope^a,  elc,  Ijoxnuemiii  reticulatiim,  Alucrocliiliiia  inibricata.  Murclii- 
Boaia  tlirbinata  (uiid  var.  aiigiilatn),  I'leurntoniaria 
doliihiimloiUi'a,  Philoxeue  lirvis,  P.  serppiia,  Poruellia 
biSdo. 


FoniU  of  the  I'lfur  Drruaiaa 


Brachiopada.  Spirifera  Verneiiilli,  .S.  Urei,  ».  disUiis,  Orthia  intci 
liiiaatik,  Strophalosiu  produitoidus,  Kliyucbonella  I'ai 
triilguu,  K.  lalicoatB,  K.  letiensis. 
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LamtllibraTtchia.  Aviciila  danmouienais,  CucuUiEa  Hardiugi,  Ctenodonta 
liratn,  CiirtonotuB  eUgans  (  =  M;o{)hori(i  delCoida),  Fro- 
thjris  acalprata,  Aviculopecten  Deiilis,  Cardiolsj  retro- 
striata  (Cardium  palmatum],  Posidouia  venliBt».I  jf 

Otutropoda.     Loxouema  SDglicnm,  Plenrotomaria  aspera. 

Cephaiopoiia.  Gephyroceras  intiimesceDS,  Beloceras  eagittarium,  ClymeDtOi 
iiDdulata,  ClytneDia  atriHtaJIiactrites  gracitu. 


I.  FnvoifttB  polymonilu.  if.  Bplrir«rdJidupcto(=VErneu(lli),  var  < 

IT  position  or  tlia  gliihunc 
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Stratigraphy 

The  Devonian  rocks  in  England  have  been  so  crushed,  plicated, 
and  faulted  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  out  the  original  order 
of  succession  in  either  North  or  South  Devon  ;  moreover,  though 
fossils  are  abundant  and  fairly  well  preserved  in  the  limestones,  they 
are  often  so  crushed  and  deformed  in  the  shales  and  sandstones  that 
they  are  difficult  to  recognise  specifically.  On  the  continent,  however, 
and  especially  in  a  large  area  extending  through  the  south  of 
Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia  to  Siegen  and  Wiesbaden,  the  rocks 
are  not  so  crushed  and  broken,  so  that  the  order  of  succession  has 
there  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Thus,  though  the  Devonian 
system  was  first  established  in  England  and  bears  an  English  name, 
it  seems  probable  that  in  respect  to  its  subdivisions  the  Belgian  and 
German  districts  must  always  serve  as  the  standard.  In  these 
circumstances  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  some  account  of  the 
continental  succession  before  describing  the  English  rocks,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Belgian  facies  seems  to  offer  the  best  basis  of 
comparison. 

1.  Belgium 

In  the  Belgian  Ardennes  Devonian  rocks  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  a  region  which  is  over  100  miles  in  length  and  has  a  maximum 
width  of  about  50  miles,  extending  from  Av^snes  in  the  French 
Ardennes  to  the  western  part  of  the  Eifel  district  on  the  German 
border.  This  district  may  be  described  as  a  large  basin  which 
includes  many  smaller  troughs  and  anticlines.  Fig.  54  is  a  section 
across  a  portion  of  it,  and  will  illustrate  the  general  succession  of 
the  Devonian  series,  the  total  thickness  of  which  is  estimated  at 
about  14,000  feet.i« 

Lower  Devoniaoi. — The  basement  beds  of  this  division  re:?t 
unconformably  on  the  Cambrian  of  the  Ardennes,  and  consist  of  a 
conglomerate  succeeded  by  a  series  of  green  slates  and  flagstones. 
These  are  known  as  the  Gedinnian,  but  have  yielded  very  few 
fossils.  Above  them  is  the  Cohlentzian  series,  having  the  white 
sandstone  of  Anor  at  its  base,  followed  by  the  graywacke  of  Mon- 
tigny  and  the  grits  and  slates  of  Vireux,  Burnot,  and  Hierges,  the 
whole  being  from  7000  to  8000  feet  thick.  The  Anor  sandstone 
hasaspecial  fauna,  including  Spirifer primccvuSyliensselUeriacrassicosta, 
R.  strigiceps,  Avicula  lamellosa,  and  Kochia  capuliformis,  and  appears 
to  represent  a  series  of  beds  which  are  more  fully  developed  near 
Coblentz,  and  are  known  as  the  Taunus  quartzite  and  Hundsriich 
slates.  The  gi'its  and  mudstones  above  this  white  sandstone  are 
characterised    by    Spirifer   paradoxus,   S,    hystericus,   Rhynchonella 
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daUideiisis,  Meyanleris  Archiaciy  Clion^tes  sarcinulata,  C.  dilatata 
and  Pleurodictyum  probleDicUicum.  At  the  top  are  beds  containing 
Spirifer  cultrijugatus. 

Middle  Devonian. — The  Calceola  slates  consist  of  calcareous 
slates  and  earthy  limestone  rich  in  fossils.  Stromatoporoids  are 
abundant,  as  also  are  corals,  such  as  Calceola  sandulina^  Hdiolites 
porosa,  GyatJiophyllum  helianthoides,  and  Alveolites  suhorhicularis. 
Brachiopoda  also  abound,  especially  Spirifer  speciosus,  S.  curvaJtus, 
PerUamerus  (jaleatus  {f  hrevirodris\  and  Athyris  concentrica. 

The  upper  stage  of  the  Middle  Devonian  is  a  massive  limestone 
1300  feet  thick,  and  is  well  seen  at  Givet  on  the  Meuse,  whence  it  is 
known  as  the  Givetien.  Fossils  are  not  numerous  and  are  difficult 
to  extract,  but  include  Striiujocephalus  Burtini^  Spirifer  mediotextv^, 
Uncites  gryphus,  Megahdon  cucullaturny  several  species  of  Murchimnia^ 
and  corals. 

Upper  Devonian. — This  also  falls  naturally  into  two  stages. 
The  lower  (Frasnian)  consists  in  the  lower  part  of  shales  with 
lenticular  limestones  (calcaires  de  Frasne)  rich  in  fossils,  Spirifer 
Vemeiiillif  S.  orhelianus,  Ehynchonclla  cuboides,  Camarophoria  formosa^ 
etc.  Above  these  are  shales  with  Gephyroceras  intumescens,  Cardium 
(Cardiola)  palmatum,  and  others  with  Bactrites  and  Cypridifia. 

The  higher  stage  (Famennian)  consists  of  greenish  slates  with 
Spirifer  Vemeuilliy  S.  disUms,  and  many  Ehynch<mell<e  {R.  letiensis, 
etc.),  and  at  the  top  a  limestone  containing  a  mixture  of  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  species.  In  another  part  of  the  Ardennes  these 
beds  appear  to  be  represented  by  soft  brown  micaceous  sandstones 
(Psammites  du  Condros),  which  yield  some  of  the  same  fossils, 
together  with  C\u:ullcea  Hardingiy  Orthis  crenistria,  Phacops  latifrons, 
and  PalceopUris  hibemica. 

2.  South  Devon  and  North  Cornwall 

As  stated  on  p.  175,  the  rocks  in  this  area  are  so  broken  by  faults 
and  plicated  by  pressure  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  their 
order  of  succession,  and  apparently  impossible  to  estimate  their 
original  thickness.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  section.  Fig.  56, 
shows  a  general  inclination  of  the  beds  toward  the  north,  newer  and 
newer  beds  coming  on  in  that  direction.  This  is  the  rule  in  South 
Devon  and  North  Cornwall,  and  yet  the  prevalent  dips  actually 
observed  and  recorded  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  are 
toward  the  south,  which  would  lead  one  to  infer  a  complete  inver- 
sion of  the  beds.  Mr.  Ussher  informs  me,  however,  that  these 
dips  appear  to  be  those  of  the  minor  plications,  for  not  only  is  the 
whole  system  flexured  into  a  succession  of  curves,  but  each  flexure 
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is  frilled  into  smaller  plications.  The  following  account  is  taken 
chiefly  from  recent  papers  by  Mr.  Ussher,  who  has  been  occupied 
for  many  years  in  mapping  South  Devon.i 

liCwer  Devoniaji. — The  actual  base  of  this  series  has  not  yet 
been  found,  but  it  is  suspected  that  Silurian  rocks  occur  near 
Fowey  and  St.  Austell,  and  consequently  the  base  of  the  Devonian 
may  eventually  be  found  in  that  district.  Near  Looe,  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  there  are  slates  and  grits  containing  badly  preserved 
trilobites  and  brachiopods  which  seem  comparable  to  species  found 
in  the  Gedinnian  or  lowest  Devonian  group  of  the  continent. 
Among  these  are  Phacops  {Dalmanites)  laciniattLs,  Spirifer  prirruBViiSy 
S,  hysterica.  Owing  to  faults,  however,  their  relation  to  the  neighbour- 
ing purple  and  green  slates  of  Polperro  and  Talland  cannot  be 
proved,  and  lithologically  the  Looe  beds  resemble  the  Meadfoot 
beds  to  be  mentioned  below. 

The  Polperro  slates  include  beds  of  hard  grit  or  quartzite,  and 
are  identical  in  character  with  the  Dartmouth  slates,  which  form  a 
nearly  continuous  band  across  South  Devon  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yealm  to  that  of  the  Dart.  In  this  area  these  Dartmouth  Slates  and 
grits  appear  to  be  the  lowest  and  oldest  group ;  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  Meadfoot  Beds,  gray  and  purple  slates  and  thin  grits  often 
stained  red,  with  thin  lenticular  calcareous  layers,  the  whole  being 
probably  not  more  than  400  to  500  feet  thick.  Above  these  are  the 
Staddon  Grits,  consisting  of  hard  reddish  sandstones  or  grits  which 
may  be  300  feet  thick  ;  they  are  well  seen  at  Staddon  near  Ply- 
mouth and  Cockington  near  Torquay,  as  well  as  on  the  Lincombe 
and  Warberry  hills  above  Torquay  (see  map.  Fig.  66). 

The  Meadfoot  Beds  have  also  been  called  the  Homalonotus  beds, 
as  they  contain  Horn,  armatuSt  H.  crassicauda,  with  Spirifer  hystericus^ 
S.  paradoxtis,  and  Pleurodictyum  problematic  am.  The  Staddon  grits 
have  yielded  at  Lincombe  and  Cockington  HoinalonotusChampemottmi\ 
H,  gigaSf  Spirifer  aiUrijiigatuSy  Leptcena  laticosta,  Chonetes  sordida,  C. 
sardnulata,  and  Pleurodictyum,  From  the  presence  of  these  species 
it  is  evident  that  this  series  represents  the  Coblentzian  of  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine. 

Middle  Devonian. — In  its  prevalent  facies  this  consists  of 
gray  slates  with  interbedded  bands  of  volcanic  tuff  and  schalstein 
and  lenticular  beds  of  limestone,  but  in  some  places,  as  near 
Torquay  and  Brixham,  the  whole  division  seems  to  be  represented 
by  thick  masses  of  limestone  which  are  probably  from  400  to  600 
feet  thick,  but  do  not  extend  for  any  great  distance.  The  area 
south  of  Totnes  presents  the  greatest  development  of  volcanic 
material,  eruptions  having  taken  place  in  this  district  from  the 
date  of  the  earliest  (Eifelian)  slates  to  Upper  Devonian  time,  so 
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that  the  limestones  are  here  entirely  represented  by  volcanic 
rocks. 

The  tuffs  and  slates  furnish  few  fossils,  while  the  limestones 
have  yielded  a  large  number,  so  that  greater  interest  attaches  to 
the  limestone  tracts  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  isolated 
masses,  and  are  an  exceptional  rather  than  a  normal  facies.  At 
the  base  of  the  limestones  there  are  always  shales  with  thin  layers 
of  limestone  which  have  yielded  Spirifer  speciosus,  S.  curvatus, 
Atrypa  reticulata^  Calceola  samlalinay  Cyathophyllum  helianthmdtSy 
and  other  corals.  These  beds  seem  to  represent  the  Calceola  shales 
of  Belgium  (Eifelian),  and  may  be  200  feet  thick. 

Higher  limestones  are  found  at  Plymouth,  Brixham,  Torquay, 
Darlington,  Ashburton,  and  around  Newton  Abbot  They  are 
generally  gray,  but  sometimes  mottled  with  brown  or  pink,  and 
are  often  quarried  for  ornamental  marbles.  They  vary  much  in 
character  and  in  degree  of  alteration  or  marmorisation.  In  some 
places  they  are  full  of  corals  and  have  the  aspect  of  ancient  coral- 
reefs  ;  in  others  they  are  rich  in  brachiopods  and  other  shells  (as  at 
Lummaton  and  Woolborough) :  and  again  in  other  places  they  are 
so  highly  marmorised  that  no  organisms  can  be  extracted,  though 
they  are  visible  in  polished  slices.  These  middle  limestones  have 
yielded  a  large  fauna  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Whidborne  ;-  it  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  "calcaire  de 
Givet,*'  and  includes  Stringocej)halm  Burtini,  Pentamerus  brevirostrisy 
Cyrtina  heteroclita,  Rhynchonella  acuminata,  Conocardium  clathratum, 
Bronteus  granulatus,  Murchisonia  turhiyiata,  Heliolites  porosus,  Cyatho- 
phyllum cc^spitosum,  Favosites  polymorpha,  and  many  others. 

Upper  Devonian. — There  appears  to  be  a  complete  passage 
from  the  Middle  Devonian  into  limestones  of  Upper  Devonian 
{ie,  Frasnian)  age,  but  in  this  part  of  the  series  the  beds  resemble 
those  of  the  Rhine  more  than  those  of  the  Franco- Belgian  area. 
Limestones  containing  Rhynchonella  cuboides,  and  Spirifer  hifidus 
have  been  found  near  Ramsleigh,  Chudleigh,  Kingsteignton,  and 
elsewhere,  but  they  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  as  equiva- 
lents of  the  "  calcaire  de  Frasne  "  because  Rhynchonella  cuhoides  is  not 
confined  in  England  to  such  a  high  horizon,  but  is  common  in  the 
Middle  Devonian. 

Near  Chudleigh  and  Kingsteignton  the  gray  massive  limestones 
with  Rhyn.  cuhoides  and  R.  acuminata  are  overlain  by  red  nodular 
limestones  which  contain  Gephyrocera^  intumescens,  G.  acutum,  Torno- 
cercLS  simplex,  with  Cardiola  retrostriata  and  Phacops  cryptophthalmas. 
Similar  limestones  associated  with  red  shales  occur  at  Saltern  Cove 
(Torbay)  and  other  places,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  red  and  green 
shales  which  contain  the  small  crustacean  Entomis  serratostriata. 
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with  Posidania  venusta.  These  are  tbe  "  Cypridinen-schiefer "  of 
German  geologists,  and  may  be  regarded  as  highest  Frasnian  or  as 
a  passage  into  Famennian. 

Here  and  there  in  the  south-east  of  Devon  still  higher  beds 
containing'  species  of  Chjrnenia  have  been  found,  and  near  Ashburton 
are  slates  containing  i^pirifer  Vern4uilli  and  Rhynchonella  letiensisy 
which  are  certainlv  Famennian.  West  of  Dartmoor  these  beds 
have  their  equivalents  in  the  well-known  Petherwin  beds,  which 
are  gray  slates  with  thin  lenticular  limestones.  These  have  yielded 
many  fossils,  of  which  the  following  are  some ;  Clym^nia  Uevigata, 
C.  gtriatay  C.  undulatUy  Orthoceras  striatum,  Tomoceras  lineare, 
Ctenodonta  antiqua,  Saiiguinolites  dliptica,  Straphalona  productoideSy 
Spirifer  Vemeuilli,  S.  Ureij  and  Phacops  granulatus. 

3.   North  Devon  and  JVest  Somerset 

In  this  area  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  ascending  succession 
from  north  to  south,  and  Fig.  57  is  a  diagrammatic  section  to  show 
this  apparent  order  with  slight  indications  of  the  faults  and  contor- 
tions. In  reality,  however,  there  are  many  faults,  and  all  the 
beds  are  flexured,  plicated,  and  cleaved.  The  regularity  of  the 
succession  has  been  repeatedly  questioned.  Jukes  was  the  first  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  great  fault  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Morte  Slates, ^  but  he  imagined  that  these  slates  were  of 
Carboniferous  age,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  North  Devon  rocks 
were  duplicated  by  the  fault,  the  Pickwell  Down  beds  being  a 
repetition  of  the  Foreland  beds,  and  the  succeeding  beds  on  each 
side  of  the  fault  being  comparable  with  one  another.  This  view 
was  combated  by  Mr.  Etheridge,^  who  found  it  easy  to  show  that 
the  fossil  evidence  made  it  untenable,  for  the  fossils  of  the  Lynton 
beds  are  unquestionably  Lower  Devonian,  while  all  the  fossils  found 
in  beds  south  of  the  Pickwell  Down  group  are  with  equal  certainty 
of  Upper  Devonian  or  Carboniferous  age. 

"When  Mr.  Etlieridge  wrote,  no  fo8.sils  had  been  found  in  the 
Morte  Slates,  but  in  1895  and  1897  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Whidbome  ^ 
found  fossils  at  several  places  along  their  outcrop,  and  the  assemblage 
appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Lower  Devonian  fauna.  In 
the  papers  referred  to  Dr.  Hicks  stated  his  belief  that  not  only  is 
there  a  fault  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  ^lorte  slates,  but 
one  along  their  northern  border,  that  these  slates  are  in  fact  thrust 
up  between  the  two  lines  of  fault,  and  that  they  are  the  oldest 
rocks  in  North  Devon. 

Again  the  junction  of  the  Foreland  Sandstones  with  the  Lynton 
beds  appears  to  be  everywhere  a  faulted  one,  so  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  former  being  older  than  the  latter.     It  will  be  seen, 
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therefore,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  North  Devon  is  not 
yet  very  complete ;  at  present  it  is  only  possible  to  give  the 
apparent  order  of  succession  and  to  indicate  the  points  that  remain 
for  determination. 

Lower  Devonian.  —  The  rocks  which  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  oldest  in  North  Devon  are  the  Foreland  Sandstones  ; 
they  occupy  the  coast  from  Minehead  to  Hurlstone  Point  and 
from  Porlock  to  Foreland  Point  east  of  Lynmouth,  and  consist 
of  hard,  fine-grained,  red,  brown,  and  gray  grits  or  sandstones,  with 
some  coarse  and  pebbly  beds.  Near  Lynmouth  they  are  bent  into 
a  bold  anticline,  and,  rolling  over  to  the  south,  are  faulted  against 
the  Lynton  Slates  in  the  valley  of  the  Lynn  brook  (see  Fig.  57). 
No  fossils  except  plant  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  but 
there  is  much  resemblance  between  this  series  of  beds  and  the 
Hangman  grits. 

The  Lynton  Beds  consist  chiefly  of  hard  slates  with  some  beds 
of  grit  and  occasional  calcareous  bands,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  thick.  Fossils  are  fairly  abundant,  but 
in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  The  following  have  been  recorded  ; 
Spirifer  hystericus,  S.  Imvicostaj  Or  this  arcuata,  Chonetes  sordida,  and 
Favosites  polymorpha.  These  beds  are  succeeded  by  the  Hangman 
Grits,  which  consist  of  brown,  green,  yellow,  and  red  sandstones 
with  some  coarse  red  and  speckled  grits  in  the  upper  part  They 
form  the  cliffs  between  Woodabay  and  Combe  Martin  Bay,  and  are 
probably  more  than  1500  feet  thick.  No  fossils  except  a  few 
casts  in  the  highest  beds  have  been  found. 

As  compared  with  South  Devon  the  Lynton  Beds  appear  to 
correspond  with  the  Meadfoot  Beds,  and  the  Hangman  Grits  with 
the  Staddon  Grits,  but  unless  the  Foreland  beds  are  a  repetition  of 
the  Hangman  Grits  there  is  no  parallel  to  them  in  South  Devon. 

Middle  Devonian. — At  Combe  Martin  Bay  a  series  of  slates 
and  gritty  flags  with  layers  of  impure  limestone  comes  in,  and  these 
are  sometimes  called  the  Combe  Martin  Beds,  but  are  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  Ilfracombe  series,  which  occupies  the  coast  for 
a  long  distance  and  forms  a  continuous  band  through  North  Devon 
and  West  Somerset.  The  higher  beds  of  this  series  are  silvery 
gray  slates  with  lenticular  bands  of  limestone,  and  have  yielded 
many  species  of  characteristic  Middle  Devonian  fossils.  The  beds 
are  intensely  plicated,  compressed,  and  cleaved,  the  observed  dips 
being  generally  those  of  isoclinal  folds,  with  both  limbs  of  the 
flexure  dipping  in  the  same  direction.  Consequently  until  the 
country  has  been  more  minutely  examined  no  reliable  estimate  of 
thickness  can  be  formed. 

The  Morte  Slates  form  a  continuous  band  to  the  south  of 
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the  Ilfracombe  beds,  and  consist  of  glossy  green  and  gray  slates 
with  numerous  quartz  veins.  As  already  stated  the  fossils  which 
have  been  found  in  them  point  to  their  being  of  Lower  Devonian 
age  and  not  Middle  Devonian,  as  usually  supposed.  These  fossils 
were  obtained  from  Morte  Bay  and  Mullacott  on  the  coast,  and 
from  Treborough  in  Somerset  Some  of  the  species  are  described 
as  new  (such  as  Lingvla  mortensis),  some  resemble  Silurian  forms, 
such  as  Orthis  nisticay  and  others  are  Lower  Devonian,  e.g.  Phacops 
{Dalmanites)  laciniattis^  Strophomena  tceniolcUa^  S,  explariataj  Ckoiietes 
plebeiay  and  (7.  mrdnulata. 

Upper  Devonian. — This  series  has  been  divided  into  three 
stages,  the  lowest  being  the  Pick  well  Down  Beds,  a  set  of  red, 
purple,  brown,  and  green  sandstones  with  intercalated  bands  of 
shale.  They  are  traceable  from  Pickwell  Down  near  Morte  Bay 
to  Wiveliscombe  in  Somerset,  but  the  only  fossils  yet  found  are 
fish  remains  and  fossil  wood. 

The  Baggy  Beds  consist  of  green  shales  and  yellowish  sandstones 
and  flags,  and  extend  inland  from  Baggy  Point,  north  of  Croyde 
Bay,  by  Marwood  and  Sloly,  where  are  quarries  from  which  many 
fossils  have  been  obtained,  including  Avicula  damnonieTisis,  Cucullcea^ 
Hardingiy  Rkynchonelta  laticosta,  Spirifer  Vemeuilli,  StropJicUosia 
productoideSf  Chonetes  hardrensis,  and  plant  remains  (Stigmaria  and 
Knorria).  Some  of  these  species  range  into  the  Carboniferous 
series  and  are  figured  on  p.  206. 

The  Pilton  Beds  consist  of  bluish  gray  slates  with  thin  bands 
of  limestone  and  of  sandstone.  They  stretch  from  Croyde  Bay 
inland  by  Braunton  and  Pilton  and  are  highly  fossiliferous,  con- 
taining among  others  Phacops  latifronSy  ProducttLs  prcelongns,  Spirifer 
Vemeuilliy  S.  Urei,  Orthis  interlineatu,  Aviculopectai  nexilis,  A, 
transverstcSy  Loxonema  anglicum,  and  other  gastropoda.  They 
appear  to  pass  upward  into  the  Lower  Carboniferous  shales  (see 
p.  216),  and  the  divisional  line  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  Mr. 
Salter  believed  that  the  soft  slates  -which  are  troughed  into  the 
flexures  of  the  Pilton  beds  near  Barnstaple  should  be  classed  as 
Carboniferous. 

The  Upper  Devonian  series  of  North  Devon  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  South  Devon,  and  none  of  the  characteristic  Upper 
Devonian  Goniatites  and  Clymenice  have  yet  been  found  in  it 

B.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  Type 

When  we  cross  the  Bristol  Channel  from  North  Devon  to 
South  Wales  we  reach  an  entirely  different  lithological  type,  for 
in  Wales  the  beds  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  are 
all  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  facies.     These  rocks  occupy  a  large 
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area  between  the  Silurian  tract  and  the  valley  of  the  Severn, 
and  in  the  south  of  Brecknock  they  form  a  rimge  of  lofty  hilU 


overlooking  the  great  coal-liclil  of  South  Wales 
the  Silurian  inliera  of  L'sk  and  Woolhope,  and  e 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire, 
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So  more  of  this  Olil  Red  Sandstone  is  seen  till  vre  reach  the 
borders  of  Scotkuii,  where  it  is  found  in  the  Cheviot  Hilla.  It 
attains  an  enoTmous  thickness  in  the  central  porta  of  Scotland, 
where  it  includes  massive  sheets  of  interbedded  volcanic  rocks, 
and  it  occurs  again  in  the  north-east  of  the  country,  in  Lloray, 
Caithness,  and  the  Orkneys.     The  large  tracts  which  this  fonnation 


still  occupies  in  Scotland,  and  the  manner  in  which  certain  outlyint; 
patches  of  it  rest  on  the  older  Pal.TOZoic  rocka,  make  it  prohable 
that  it  must  originally  have  had  a  wide  extension  in  that  country, 
and  must  have  entered  <leeply  into  the  hollows  und  valleys  of 
the  Central  Highlands, 

In  Ireland  the  lower  part  of  the  seriea  (Glengariff  heds)  is 
again  somewhat  differeTit,  but  the  upper  part  ia  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone   type.      The    Glengariff  grits   occupy  a  large  area  in 
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Kerry  and  West  Cork,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  promontories 
which  separate  Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Ban  try  Bays.  The  Fintona 
beds,  supposed  to  be  of  same  age,  form  a  tract  about  thirty -five 
miles  long  by  ten  in  breadth  between  Lough  Erne  and  Pomeroy 
in  Tyrone.  These  groups  are  believed  to  represent  the  Lower  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  but  the  rocks  usually  called  Old  Red 
Sandstone  in  Ireland  form  an  upper  series  and  attain  their  maxi- 
mum development  in  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary. 


Fossils  op  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 

Fossils  are  not  abundant  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstones,  and  such 
as  have  been  foimd  are  principally  plants,  Eurypterida,  and  fish. 
The  plants  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Carboniferous  flora,  and  are 
chiefly  lycopods  and  ferns.  The  former  include  Lepidodendroriy 
Sagenariuy  Knorriiiy  Stigmariay  and  Psilophyton  ;  ferns  are  repre- 
sented by  Palceopteris^  Neiiropteris,  and  Sphenopteris ;  Calamites 
occur,  and  coniferous  wood  is  also  not  uncommon. 

Fish  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  abundant  members  of  the 
fauna,  and  several  orders  are  represented.  The  Ostracoderms  by 
Cephalaspis,  Pteraspu,  ScnphaspiSy  and  Holaspis  ;  the  Dipnoids  by 
Coccosfeiis,  Phnneropleuronj  Diptenis^  and  Homoxteus  ;  the  Elasmo- 
branchs  by  Acanthodes,  Che{racanthu,%  Dipla^^anthus  ;  the  Crossoptery- 
gians  by  many  genera,  such  as  Osdeolepu,  Glyptolepu,  GyroptychiuSy 
Diplopterus,  and  (in  the  upper  division)  HoloptycldiLS.  The  remains 
of  fish  are  very  abundant  at  certiun  horizons  in  Scotland,  but  they 
are  not  generally  distributed  through  the  mass  of  the  formation. 

The  only  other  organic  remains  found  in  British  strata  are 
Isopod  Crustacea,  myriapods,  and  a  freshwater  mollusc  {Archajwdon\ 
closely  allied  to  the  existing  Anodonfa.  In  Canada,  however,  insecU 
of  several  kinds  have  been  found  in  rocks  of  corresponding  age  and 
character.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  characteristic  Old 
Red  Sandstone  fossils  : — 


Fossils  of  the  Lower  Division 

Plants.  Psilophyton  robustum,  Lepidodendron  nothum,  Jj.  gaspeanum. 

Myrinpotht.   Kanii>ecaris,  Archidesnnis  Maciiicoli. 

Arthropoda.  Pterygotus  angliciis,  Kuryi)ttTU8  pygmreus,  Stylonunis 
Syniondi ;  PnRarctiirus  gigas. 

Pisces.  Cepbalaspis  Lyolli,    Pterasj)is   rostrata,   Scaphaspis  Lloydi, 

i'teiichthys  cornutus,  Pt.  Milleri,  Coccosteus  decipiens, 
Ostcolepis  microlepidotus,  Aranthodes  Pcachi,  A.  Mitchelli, 
Dipterus  Valencieniiesi,  Diplacanthus  gracilis,  Glyptolepis 
elegans,  Parexus  incurvus. 
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Fossils  of  the  Upper  Division 

Plants,  PalfEopteris    hibemica,   Cyclostigroa   kiltorkense,    Enorria 

bailyana. 
Molhisca.        Archanodon  Jt^kesi. 
Pisces,  Holoptychius  nobilissimus,  Ptericbthys  major,  Glyptolemus 

Kinnairdi,  Pbaneropleuron  Andersoni,  Glyptopomus  minor. 


Stratigraphical  Details 


1.   The  Welsh  Borders 

In  Monmouth,  Hereford,  and  Brecknock  a  great  thickness  of  red 
sandstones  and  marls  intervenes  between  the  Silurian  and  the 
Carboniferous,  and  from  these  counties  extensions  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  stretch  westward  through  Caermarthen  and  South 
Pembroke,  northward  into  Eadnor  and  Shropshire,  and  eastward 
into  Worcester  and  Gloucester.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
all  these  directions  the  formation  originally  extended  considerably 
beyond  its  present  limits.  Its  maximum  thickness  has  been  esti- 
mated at  10,000  feet,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  anywhere 
80  thick.  In  the  central  parts  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock  it  may 
reach  6000  feet,  4Dut  a  recent  measurement  at  Abergavenny  in 
Monmouth  gives  only  4200  feet^  and  farther  south,  at  Newport, 
only  3500  feet,  while  to  the  north,  in  Shropshire,  its  thickness  is 
only  3700  feet. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  this  region  has  been  divided  ^  into 
three  portions,  and  though  these  are  of  very  unequal  thickness  it 
seems  convenient  to  retain  them  until  their  palaeontological  relations 
are  better  known.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  break  and  uncon- 
formity might  exist  somewhere  in  the  series,  but  the  recent  work 
of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Monmouth  seems  to  show  that  the 
succession  is  regular  and  conformable  throughout.^  Thus,  until  the 
middle  beds  are  shown  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  upper 
than  with  the  lower,  their  retention  as  a  separate  group  emphasises 
the  completeness  of  the  sequence.     These  divisions  are  as  follow  : — 


Upper  Series. — Red  and  yellow  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
Middle  or  Brotonstoiie  Sei'ies. — Brown  and  gray  sandstones 
Lower  or  Conistone  Series. — Red  and  mottled  marls  with  corn- 
Btones  and  bands  of  micaceous  sandstone. 


Feet. 
200-.000 
500-1500 

2500-4000 


The  Oomstone  Series  is  so  named  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  lenticular  layers  of  compact  limestone,  generally  red  or  gray, 
which  are  locally  called  "  comstones."     In  Monmouth  the  base  of 
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the  series  is  taken  at  a  layer  of  coarse  red  grit,  above  which  are  red 
marls  and  micaceous  flagstones.  About  2000  feet  from  the  base  is 
a  band  of  gravelly  conglomerate,  above  which  marls  and  comstones 
occur  again  for  800  feet  This  oeries  has  yielded  fish  remains  at 
several  places,  notably  at  Leominster  and  near  Abergavenny,  in- 
cluding Gephalaspis  Lyelli,  C.  Salvxyi,  Pteraspis  rosirata,  Scaphaspis 
Lloydi,  and  S.  Lewid.  A  Pierygotus  and  Stylonurus  Syinoiidsi  have 
been  found  at  Rowlestone  together  with  a  large  Isopod  Crustacean, 
Prcearcturus  gigas. 

BroTKnistone  Series. — This  is  a  monotonous  series  of  brown 
and  chocolate-coloured  sandstones  with  some  red  shales.  They  form 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Brecon  Vans  and  the  Black  Mountains,  where 
they  are  of  considerable  thickness,  from  1200  to  1500  feet,  but 
become  much  thinner  to  the  southward,  and  are  not  more  than  500 
feet  thick  near  Newport.  No  fossils  extept  fragments  of  Pteraspis 
and  Cephalaspis  have  yet  been  found  in  this  series. 

Upper  Series. — This  is  a  more  varied  group,  consisting  of 
quartz-grits  and  conglomerates  in  the  lower  part,  and  of  yellow, 
gray,  and  red  sandstones  in  the  upper  part,  with  occasional  bands  of 
red  shales  ;  the  highest  beds  pass  up  into  the  Carboniferous  shale. 
Mr.  Jukes  believed  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  conformity  there 
might  be  a  break  at  the  base  of  this  division,  and  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  belonging  rather  to  the  Carboniferous  than  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  proper.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of 
its  formation  the  physical  conditions  were  rapidly  approaching  those 
of  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  also  that  some  of  the  beds  are  either 
of  marine  or  estuarine  origin,  for  a  Conularia  has  been  found  in 
them  at  Farlow  in  Shropshire,  and  Serpulw  near  Tenby.  Good 
sections  of  these  red  and  yellow  sandstones  are  exposed  on  the 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  near  Tenby,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Milford 
Haven.  A  specimen  of  the  freshwater  mussel,  Archanondon  Jukesi, 
has  been  found  near  Talcarth  in  Monmouth  ;  Pterichthys  and 
Holoptychius  occur  at  Farlow. 


2.  Scotland 

In  Scotland  there  are  three  principal  areas  where  the  Old  Red 
Sandstones  are  found,  and  where  they  attain  a  much  greater  thickness 
than  in  England.  These  areas  are  :  (1)  parts  of  Berwick  and  of 
Northumberland,  including  the  Cheviot  Hills ;  (2)  the  area  of  the 
central  lowlands,  underlying  the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  coming  to 
the  surface  both  on  the  southern  and  the  northern  side  of  the  great 
basin  ;  (3)  a  large  irregular  tract  in  the  north-east,  from  Moray  and 
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Inverness  to  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys.     There  is  also  a  small 
tract  in  the  west  (Argyleshire). 

Sir  Archibald  (Jeikie  considers  that  these  four  areas  were  distinct 
and  separate  basins  of  deposit,  at  any  rate  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  period  ;  that  they  were  also  disconnected  from  the  sea  and 
formed  large  inland  lakes.  He  has  therefore  proposed  separate 
names  for  these  basins,  calling  the  south-eastern  area  Lake  Cheviot, 
the  central  one  Lake  Caledonia,  the  northern  basin  Lake  Orcadie, 
and  the  small  western  basin  Lake  of  Lome.  In  all  there  is  the 
same  general  succession,  viz.  a  great  series  of  red  conglomerates, 
sandstones,  and  flagstones,  which  in  most  places  rests  unconformably 
on  all  the  older  rocks,  including  the  Silurian.  This  series  is 
covered  by  another  set  of  red  sandstones,  some  of  which  may 
represent  the  Upper  Old  Red  group,  but  they  pass  up  into  Carbon- 
iferous rocks,  and  rest  with  a  marked  unconformity  upon  every- 
thing below,  including  the  Lower  Old  Red, 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  rocks  found  in  each 
of  the  three  principal  basins. 

1.  Cheviot  Area. — In  Berwickshire  the  Lower  Old  Red  forms 
a  band  of  no  great  wndth  running  from  the  coast  at  Eyemouth 
and  Coldingham,  along  the  foot  of  the  Lamberton  Hills,  till  at 
Auchencraw  it  is  abruptly  overlain  by  the  Upper  Red  Sandstones 
mentioned  below.  The  older  series  rests  on  the  upturned  edges  of 
the  Silurian  rocks,  and  consists  of  red  felspathic  sandstones  and 
marls,  with  beds  of  volcanic  conglomerates  and  ash.  Fragments  of 
Pterygotus  and  obscure  plants  are  the  only  fossils  yet  obtained. 
The  Cheviot  Hills  consist  mainly  of  thick  sheets  of  andesitic  lava 
and  tuff,  but  another  tract  of  Old  Red  sediments  occurs  to  the 
south-west  of  these  hills.  The  volcanic  rocks  are  2000  feet  thick, 
and  the  whole  may  be  3500  feet,  but  this  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
original  series. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Upper  Red  series  is  really  of 
Devonian  age ;  the  lowermost  red  beds,  containing  Palwoptcris 
hibernica  and  fish  scales,  w^ere  formerly  classed  by  the  Geological 
Survey  as  Upper  Old  Red,  but  are  now  grouped  with  the 
Carboniferous.  These  form  a  broad  band  extending,  with  some 
interruptions,  from  Berwick,  by  Chirnside  and  Greenlaw,  to 
Jedburgh  and  Teviotdale.  They  rest  partly  on  the  Lower  Old 
Red  and  partly  on  Silurian ;  their  basement  beds  are  breccia  and 
conglomerate,  and  the  higher  are  red  sandstones  and  marls. 

CaXedonian  Area. — In  this  area  there  is  an  immense  thickness 
of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  a  lower  series,  consisting  partly  of  sedi- 
mentary and  partly  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  an  upper  series  entirely 
sedimentary,  but  of  less  thickness.     On  the  southern  side  of  the  great 
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Lowland  trough  these'  beds  crop  out  in  an  irregular  manner,  owing 
to  numerous  faults  and  to  the  overlap  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks ;  but 
on  the  northern  side  they  form  a  broad  tract  extending  from  the 
Isle  of  Arran  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  through  Perth  and  Stirling,  to 
the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfar,  a  distance  of  about  170  miles.  This 
broad  band  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  faulted  against  the  older 
Palaeozoic  rocks  on  its  north-west  border,  but  small  patches  of  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  occur  beyond  the  fault,  and  show  that 
in  some  places  at  any  rate  it  extended  into  the  Highland  area ;  it 
is  believed,  however,  that  such  extensions  are  those  of  beds  which 
are  considerably  above  the  real  base  of  the  series. 

Along  the  southern  tract,  in  Ayrshire,  Lanark,  and  the  Pentland 
Hills,  the  sections  are  incomplete,  only  a  portion  of  the  lower 
series  being  visible,  and  this  is  overlain  unconformably  by  the  upper 
group,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  succession.  The 
beds  described  on  p.  161  as  forming  the  highest  member  of  the 
Silurian  system  were  formerly  classed  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
but  the  base  of  the  latter  is  now  taken  at  a  band  of  conglomerate 
containing  greywacke  pebbles,  which  is  recognisable  in  all  three 
districts.  Near  Lesmahagow  (Lanark)  this  conglomerate  rests  with 
apparent  conformity  on  the  red  Silurians,  and  is  succeeded  by 
chocolate-coloured  sandstone  containing  Cephalaspis  Lyelli;  but  in 
Ayrshire  and  in  the  Pentlands  the  basal  conglomerate  is  markedly 
unconformable  to  this  Silurian  series.® 

In  the  Pentland  Hills  the  Lower  Old  Red  comprises  a  great 
thickness  of  variously  coloured  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with 
intei'stratified  sheets  of  andesitic  lava  and  tuff,  the  whole  being 
estimated  at  about  8000  feet  (see  Fig.  61). 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  great  basin,  and  especially  in 
Perth,  Forfar,  and  Kincardine,  much  more  complete  sections  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  exposed.  The  lower  series  comprises 
an  enormous  thickness  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks,  estimated 
by  Sir  A.  Geikie  to  be  from  18,000  to  20,000  feet  thick,  and  this 
is  succeeded  by  the  Upper  Old  Red,  which  adds  another  2000  feet. 
Mr.  Qoodchild  informs  me  that  the  general  succession  of  the 
lower  series  in  Forfar   may   be   stated  as   follows  in  descending 

order,  but  the  thicknesses  given  are  doubtful : — 

Feet. 
4.  Red  flags  and  sandstones  of  Strathmore  ....         2000 

3.  Thick  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  lavas  ....  8000 
2.  Red  and  gray  flagstones  and  shales  (Arbroath  flags)        .  8000 

1.  Red  sbaly  sandstones  with  basal  conglomerate.       .  5000 

The  Arbroath  flags  have  yielded  many  remains  of  plants,  flshes, 
and  Crustacea,  the  characteristic  fish   being  AcarUhodes  Mitchelli, 
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Diplcuxinthus  gracilis^  ClwuUiiis  scutvjer,  G,  reticulatus,  Parexus 
incuruuSy  GepJuilaspis  Lyelli,  and  Ftera^pis  Miichelli,  Of  Merostomata 
there  are  Pterygotus  angliciiSy  P.  minor,  Eurypterus  (two  species), 
and  Stylonurus  (three  species).  The  plant-remains  are  chiefly  linear, 
sedge-like  leaves,  with  species  of  Psilophyton  and  Lepidodendron. 

The  conglomerates  are  very  coarse,  consisting  of  water- worn 
pebbles  and  rounded  blocks  of  quartzite,  quartz-porphyry,  granite, 
and  various  schista,  all  derived  from  the  Central  Highlands,  with 
some  fragments  of  andesite  derived  from  contemporaneous  lavas 
(see  p.  198). 

In  the  Ochil  Hills  there  are  also  coarse  breccias,  consisting  largely 
of  volcanic  blocks,  with  which  many  rounded  pebbles  are  mingled, 
this  mixture  of  water-worn  detritus  and  angular  blocks  probably 
indicating  the  proximity  of  a  volcanic  vent. 

The  Upper  Old  Red  of  this  district  consists  in  the  lower  part  of 
red  conglomerates  and  sandstones  with  several  beds  of  cornstone 
and  siliceous  limestone,  and  the  higher  beds  are  yellow  sandstones 
and  shales.  These  beds  form  a  continuous  tract  between  the  lower 
series  and  the  Carboniferous  sandstones  from  Kinross  and  Loch 
Leven  to  Cupar  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden.  The  yellow 
beds  are  well  exposed  at  Dura  Den  near  Cupar,  and  some  of  them 
are  crowded  with  the  remains  of  certain  fish,  such  as  Pterichthys 
major,  Holypiychius  nobilusimits,  and  species  of  Glyptopornv^, 
Glyptolctmus,  and  Phancropleuron  (see  p.  176). 

Orcadian  Area. — In  this  northern  basin  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone rests  upon  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Highlands  ;  its 
border  skirts  the  hills  along  the  south  side  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and 
then  bends  northward  through  the  east  of  Ross  and  Sutherland.  It 
occupies  the  whole  of  Caithness,  most  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  parts 
of  the  Shetlands,  and  must  have  once  stretched  far  into  the  North 
Sea,  The  most  complete  sections  are  found  in  Caithness,  where 
the  lower  series  is  divisible  into  the  following  groups  : — 

Feet. 

5.  Red  sandstones  of  John  o'  Groats 2000 

4.  Flagstones  of  Huna,  etc.         .......         1400 

3.  Flagstones  of  Thurso 5000 

2.  Flagstones  of  Wick  and  Lybster 5000 

1.  Dark  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  ....         2800 

16.200 

The  lowest  beds  are  coarse  and  unfossiliferous.  The  Wick  and 
Lybster  beds  consist  of  finer  I'ed  sandstones,  gray  flags,  and  shales  ; 
they  have  yielded  a  few  fish  and  some  plant  remains  {PsUophyton, 
GaulopteriSy  and  coniferous  wood).  The  Thurso  group  consists  of 
gray  flags  and  shales  with  some  thin  limestones,  and  many  of  the 
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beds  are  bituminous.  These  flagstones  are  known  as  the  Caithness 
Hags,  and  seem  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  Arbroath  or  Forfarshire 
flags,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  few  of  the  fish  occur  both  in 
Caithness  and  Forfar,  though  more  than  sixty  species  have  been 
described  from  the  Caithness  flags.  They  are  characterised  by 
species  of  AcantJwdes,  Diplacanthv^  and  Ghtiracanthtis,  with  Osteolepia 
microlepidotus  and  Glyptolepis  eleyans ;  the  small  crustacean  Estheria 
memhrancuea  also  abounds. 

The  highest  beds  at  John  o'  Groats  have  yielded  a  few  other 
fish,  including  Acanthoff^s  Peachi  and  Pterichthys  Dickiy  and  some 
interesting  plants  which  resemble  species  found  in  the  Devonian  of 
Canada,  such  as  Lepidodendron  gaspeanum,  Cyclostigma  sp.,  Pala^teris 
Browni,  and  Calamites  transitioniSf  which  are  evidently  forerunners 
of  the  Carboniferous  flora. 

This  northern  basin  includes  also  some  tracts  of  Upper  Old  Red, 
which,  as  usual,  rests  with  a  marked  unconformity  on  the  lower 
series.  From  600  to  800  feet  of  red  and  yellow  sandstones  can  be 
seen.  They  occupy  a  tract  of  some  length  in  Moray  and  Nairn,  and 
outlying  patches  occur  at  Tarbat  Ness,  round  Dornoch,  at  John 
o'  Groats  and  Dunnet  Head,  and  again  in  the  Island  of  Hoy. 

3.  Irelaiid 

In  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland,  the  equivalents  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone are  divided  into  two  series  with  a  great  gap  between  them, 
80  that  the  lower  series  seems  linked  to  the  Silurian,  and  the  upper 
series  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  where  both  occur  the  one 
rests  unconformably  upon  the  other. 

The  lower  series  has  been  found  in  four  separate  districts  :  one  in 
Cork  and  Kerry,  where  they  are  called  the  GlengarifF  beds ;  another 
to  the  north,  in  Tyrone,  where  they  have  been  called  the  Fintona 
series  ;  a  third  small  tract  in  Antrim,  and  a  fourth  in  the  north  of 
Donegal. 

Qrleng&riS  and  Dingrle  Series. — In  the  coast  section  of  the 
Dingle  promontory  the  beds  with  Ludlow  fossils  are  conformably 
overlain  by  gray,  brown,  and  purple  slates  without  fossils,  followed 
by  alternations  of  gray  grits  and  slates,  the  grits  at  length  pre- 
dominating and  forming  a  thick  series  of  hard,  massive  green  and 
purple  grits.  The  whole  of  this  gritstone  series  is  perhaps  8000 
feet  thick,  and  is  succeeded  by  slates  of  red  and  pui-ple  tints, 
with  beds  of  conglomerate  at  Parkmore,  which,  curiously  enough, 
enclose  pebbles  containing  Silurian  fossils.  No  other  fossils  have 
yet  been  found,  and  except  for  the  occurrence  of  these  derived 
pebbles,  the  whole  of  these  slates  and  grits  might  be  taken  for  a 
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continuation  of  the   Silurian  rocks,  so  similar   are    they  to  the 
underlying  fossiliferous  series.^ 

A  similar  set  of  green  grits,  surmounted  by  purple  slates  with 
bands  of  grit,  occupies  large  areas  to  the  south  and  south-west  of 
Dingle  Bay,  in  the  Iveragh  and  Dunkerron  promontories,  and  in 
the  districts  of  Killarney,  Kenmare,  and  Glengariff. 

Fintona  Beds. — In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  lower  group 
occupies  an  area  about  30  miles  long  by  10  wide,  between 
Lough  Erne  and  Pomeroy,  in  Tyrone.  *'  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  dark  red  and  purple  conglomerates,  often  coaroe  and  massive, 
and  of  purple  pebbly  and  fine-grained  sandstones,  .  .  .  with  sandy 
shales.  The  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate,  which  vary  from  the 
smallest  size  up  to  blocks  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  consist  of  purple 
felstone,  grits,  schists,  and  quartzite.  Of  all  these  the  felstone 
pebbles  are  by  far  in  greatest  proportion,"  and  have  been  derived 
from  the  breaking  up  of  contemporaneous  lava  streams,  some  sheets 
of  which  still  remain  interbedded  with  the  conglomerates. 

The  third  area  is  on  the  east  coast  of  Antrim  between  Cushendall 
and  Cushendun.  Here  again  are  conglomerates,  consisting  partly 
of  quartz  pebbles  and  partly  of  large  blocks  of  quartz-porphyry,  and 
the  patch  forms  a  link  between  the  Fintona  beds  and  the  Lower 
Old  Bed  of  the  Caledonian  area. 

Another  tract  of  similar  material  has  been  found  in  Donegal 
between  Lough  Swilly  and  Mulroy  Bay.  This  consists  of  a  basal 
conglomerate  succeeded  by  chocolate-coloured  sandstones  and  shales 
with  some  pebbly  beds,  and  the  materials  are  all  derived  from  the 
surrounding  quartzites  and  schists.  The  thickness  seen  is  about 
800  feet 

Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. — In  the  Dingle  district  the 
slates  above  mentioned  are  abruptly  cut  off  and  covered  by  coarse 
red  conglomerates,  which  are  estimated  to  have  a  thickness  of 
4000  feet ;  they  overstep  the  whole  of  the  Glengariff  and  Ludlow 
series,  and  are  found  again  on  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory, 
resting  against  the  truncated  edges  of  the  Wenlock  beds  (see  Fig. 
62).     There  is  here,  therefore,  a  great  gap  and  unconformity. 

About  Tralee  and  Killarney,  however,  no  such  conglomerates 
are  found,  but  beds  of  brown  and  yellow  sandstone  with  red  and 
olive-green  shales  come  in  between  the  Glengariff  slates  and  the 
Carboniferous  shale.  Near  Tralee  these  are  600  feet  thick,  but 
near  Killarney  they  are  only  160  feet,  and  w^hen  the  Carboniferous 
beds  are  brought  in  again  sdong  the  Sneem  and  Kenmare  trough, 
neither  the  conglomerate  nor  the  yellow  standstone  group  is  to  be 
found.  At  these  places  the  Carboniferous  shale  or  slate  is  in 
contact  with  the  Glengariff  grits,  and  though  there  is  no  clear 
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proof  of  any  unconformity,  yet  the  beds  are  thrown  into  such  sharp 
folds,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  any  slight  discordance, 
and  in  view  of  the  clear  relations  of  the  two  series  in  the  Dingle 
section,  Professor  Hull's  explanation  appears  a  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  He  supposes  that  the  Carboniferous  beds  gradually 
overlap  the  Upper  Old  Red  along  a  shelving  bottom,  so  that 
they  eventually  come  to  rest  on  the  Glengariff  series  without  the 
intervention  of  any  red  conglomerates  or  sandstones.  On  the  south 
coast  of  Cork  the  yellow  sandstones  are  again  found,  and  Palasopteris 
hibemicaj  Sagenaria  sp,,  and  Archanodon  Juked  have  been  found  in 
them. 

As  the  beds  thicken  eastwards  conglomerates  again  come  in 
below  them,  and  the  unconformity  at  their  base  is  once  more  a 
marked  feature.  Near  Waterford,  for  instance,  they  are  conspicuous 
in  the  cliffs  above  the  railway  station,  and  lie  nearly  horizontally 
on  vertical  Ordovician  slates.  Above  these  conglomerates  in 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny  are  dark  red-brown  sandstones,  succeeded 
by  gray  and  purple  sandstones  with  red  shales,  and  finally  yellow 
and  greenish  sandstones  with  olive-green  shales.  These  last  are 
known  as  the  Kiltorcan  beds,  and  contain  a  remarkable  assemblage 
of  fossils,  including  Archanodon  Juhedy  scales  of  Coccosteus  and 
Glyptolepis,  Fakeopteris  hihemica,  Sphenopteris  HooJcerij  and  other 
plants,  and  fragments  of  Euryptems,  Pterygotus,  and  Proricaris, 

This  assemblage  of  fossils  marks  the  Kiltorcan  beds  as  the 
equivalents  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  "Wales  and  of 
Scotland,  but  there  is  a  complete  passage  from  it  into  the  overlying 
Carboniferous  shales.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Ireland  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  have  at  their  base  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  is  always  unconformable  to  the 
older  rocks,  and  it  is  consequently  more  convenient  to  mention  these 
basement  beds  in  dealing  with  the  Carboniferous  series. 

Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Rocks 

Devon  and  Com'wall. — No  contemporaneous  lavas  occur 
either  in  Wales  or  in  North  Devon,  but  South  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall were  sites  of  some  volcanic  activity,  especially  during  the 
middle  of  the  period.  Thick  beds  of  schaUtein,  a  German  term  for 
schistose  diabase  tuffs,  occur  in  the  middle  Devonian  and  form  a 
continuous  band  from  Torbay  to  Plymouth.  They  were  described 
by  the  late  Mr.  Champernowne,^®  and  are  known  as  the  Asprington 
volcanic  group  from  their  broad  development  around  that  place. 
Dr.  Hatch  speaks  of  the  rocks  which  he  examined  as  tuffs  and 
diabases,  mostly  aphanitic,  but  sometimes  porphyritic,  and  as  closely 
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resembling  the  schalsteins  of  Nassau  and  the  Hartz.  Some  of  the 
beds  are  probably  altered  diabase  flows,  and  there  are  also  many 
intrusive  bosses  of  less  altered  diabase,  some  of  which  may  be  the 
sites  of  eruptive  vents. 

In  Cornwall,  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips  ^^  has  described  several  tracts  of 
volcanic  rocks,  those  between  Camelford  and  Trevose  Head  being 
clearly  contemporaneous,  and  consisting  of  sheets  of  compact 
dolerites,  vesicular  lavas,  and  beds  of  ash,  but  in  many  of  the 
dolerites  the  augite  has  been  partially  or  wholly  converted  into 
hornblende.  There  are  also  intrusive  dolerites,  which  are  probably 
of  Devonian  age,  because  they  are  displaced  by  the  post-Carbon- 
iferous granite  bosses. 

The  Cheviots. — In  this  district  thick  sheets  of  andesitic  lava 
and  tuff  are  interstratified  with  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Mr.  Teall  states  ^^  that  these  andesites  fall  into  three  groups, 
characterised  respectively  by  the  minerals  hypersthene,  augite,  and 
mica.  "The  presence  of  tuffs,  vesicular  lavas,  and  amygdaloidal 
varieties  of  lava  and  actual  evidences  of  flow,  proves  that  the 
conditions  of  eruption  were  substantially  identical  with  those  of 
modem  times."  He  also  describes  some  bosses  of  augite-granite 
which  may  possibly  be  the  cores  of  the  volcanoes  whence  the 
andesitic  lavas  were  ejected.  These  eruptions  were  followed  at  a 
later  period  by  the  intrusion  of  quartz-felsite  dykes.  Similar 
rocks  are  found  in  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Roxburgh  and 
Berwick.  Near  Eyemouth,  on  the  coast,  there  is  a  mass  of  very 
coarse  agglomerate,  which  suggests  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  volcanic  orifice,  especially  as  the  stratified  ash  beds  become 
finer  in  texture  both  northward  and  south-westward  and  as  the 
interbedded  felstones  likewise  thin  out  in  the  same  directions. 

The  Scottish  Midlands. — In  the  area  caUed  by  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  "Lake  Caledonia"  there  was  an  enormous  outpouring  of 
andesitic  lavas.  The  disposition  of  these  lavas  and  the  existence 
of  some  actual  volcanic  vents  have  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
volcanoes  were  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines  running  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  lake  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from 
each  other.  If  the  Irish  centre  is  included,  the  sites  of  volcanic 
activity  may  be  indicated  as  below  : — 

Northern  Chain.  Southern  Chain. 

1.  The  Ulster  centre.  5.  The  Ayrshire  group. 

2.  The  Arran  and  Cantyre  centre.  6.  The  Duneaton  centre. 

3.  The  Sidlaw  and  Ochil  Hills.  7.  The  Biggar  centre. 

4.  The  Montrose  centre.  8.  The  Peutland  volcano. 

Descriptions  of  all  these  areas  will  be  found  in  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie's  work  on  British  Volcanoes^  and  it  must  suffice  if  a  few 
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particulars  are  here  given  respecting  the  third  and  eighth  of  these 
centres. 

The  Sidlaw  and  Ochil  HUU  form  a  chain  of  about  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  their  features  are  wholly  due  to  the  immense 
masses  of  volcanic  rock  of  which  they  consist,  most  of  the  ridges 
being  the  scarped  outcrops  of  inclined  lava-flows,  though  some  of 
the  hills  are  actual  volcanic  centres  or  necks.  The  principal  vents 
of  eruption  seem,  however,  to  have  lain  near  Stirling,  where  the 
volcanic  series  reach  a  thickness  of  about  6500  feet  without  the 
base  being  seen.  The  lavas  are  mostly  andesites,  some  slaggy  and 
some  amygdaloidal,  and  some  with  fine  tabular  felspars  ;  there  are 
also  beds  of  fine  tuff  and  thick  accumulations  of  coarse  agglomerate, 
one  of  the  latter  being  as  much  as  1000  feet  thick. 

The  Pentland  Hills  are  the  product  of  another  great  volcano, 
each  ridge  of  the  chain  being  the  outcrop  of  a  massive  sheet  of 
lava  (see  Fig.  61).  The  lowest  lavas  are  diabases,  and  these  are 
succeeded  by  andesites  and  felsitic  tuffs,  many  of  which  are  whitish 
or  pale  pink  or  yellow,  while  the  andesites  are  dark  red  or  purple. 
The  maximum  thickness  of  these  rocks  is  about  7000  feet,  and 
they  are  thickest  near  the  northern  end  of  the  chain,  where  a  large 
vent  is  recognisable,  the  hollow  of  this  being  tilled  with  a  "  clay- 
stone ''  material,  which  seems  to  be  mainly  the  compacted  dust  of 
felsitic  lavas. 

The  Shetlands  contain  similar  relics  of  volcanic  action,  not 
only  of  Lower  but  of  Upper  Old  Red  age. 

Geography  op  the  Period 

The  Silurian  period  was  brought  to  a  close  by  powerful  earth- 
ments,  which  produced  great  geographical  changes  in  the  north-west 
of  Europe.  The  greater  part  of  the  British  region  was  elevated 
into  dry  land  and  formed  part  of  a  continent  which  must  have  had 
a  considerable  extension  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  north,  and 
also  to  the  north-east  across  the  North  Sea  into  the  Scandinavian 
region.  The  general  trend  of  the  great  flexures  produced  at  this 
time  is  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  geo- 
anticlines  are  the  bases  of  parallel  moimtain  ranges,  and  that  the 
intervening  troughs  or  synclines  were  occupied  by  great  lakes,  in 
which  the  Old  Red  Sandstones  were  accumulated. 

Another  result  of  the  great  lateral  pressure  which  ridged  up  this 
continent  and  its  mountain  ranges  was  the  compression  and  induration 
of  all  the  rocks  of  which  it  consisted.  The  cleavage  which  was  at 
this  time  developed  in  the  Silurian  and  Oidovician  rocks  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  North  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  testifies  to  the 
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strength  of  the  terrestrial  disturbance,  and  it  is  due  to  the  hardness 
and  power  of  resistance  thus  imparted  to  them  that  they  still  stand 
out  as  upland  districts  at  the  present  day. 

The  sea  which  covered  so  large  a  part  of  the  British  area  in 
Silurian  times  was  now  contracted  into  a  much  smaller  space,  and 
only  lay  over  the  southern  part  of  England,  whence  it  stretched 
eastward  through  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium.  Westward  it 
seems  to  have  extended  into  Ireland  (if  the  Qlengariff  grits  are 
marine  beds),  but  can  only  have  covered  a  comparatively  small  area 
in  the  extreme  south-western  part  of  the  country. 

All  the  rest  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  land,  and  was 
doubtless  united  to  England  and  Scotland  across  the  Irish  Sea. 
Most  of  Northern  England  and  North  Wales  was  also  land,  but  its 
southern  coast-line  was  indented  by  a  broad  bay, 'in  which  the  red 
sandstones  and  marls  of  Monmouth,  Hereford,  and  Shropshire  were 
accumulated.  This  bay  probably  narrowed  toward  the  north-east, 
and  may  have  passed  into  an  estuary  which  received  the  waters  of 
a  large  river  draining  the  land  in  that  direction.  What  I  have 
called  a  bay  is  regarded  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  as  a  lake,  but  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  existence  of  any  land-barrier  to  the  south  of  this  bay, 
and  imagine  that  it  opened  widely  into  the  sea,  in  which  the  marine 
Devonians  were  being  deposited,  for  the  distance  from  Cardiif  to 
the  Quantock  Hills  is  only  about  22  miles. 

To  the  east  of  this  inlet  there  was  land  over  the  eastern  Midlands, 
but  it  may  not  have  been  of  any  great  breadth.  Most  probably  it 
included  a  range  of  hills  with  a  trend  parallel  to  those  on  the  north- 
west, and  as  rocks  with  Devonian  fossils  have  been  found  below 
London,  it  is  clear  that  the  coast-line  bent  eastward  or  north-eastward 
through  the  eastern  part  of  England. 

The  complete  absence  of  marine  fossils  in  the  Lower  Old  Red  of 
Scotland,  the  abundance  of  fish  which  could  easily  have  adapted 
themselves  to  a  freshwater  habitat,  and  the  frequency  of  plant 
remains,  are  facts  which  have  led  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  North  British  region  was  accumulated  in 
large  lake  basins  like  those  which  now  exist  in  Africa  and  North 
America.  Further,  from  the  very  different  assemblages  of  fish  which 
have  been  obtained  from  Forfar  in  the  Caledonian  area,  and  from 
Caithness  in  the  Orcadian,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has  inferred  that 
these  two  areas  were  separate  lake  basins  without  any  communica- 
tion with  one  another. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  if  the  thickness  of  the 
Lower  Old  Red  be  as  great  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  was  accumulated  in  long  and  narrow  lakes.  Further,  it  is 
admitted  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  himself  that  the  Red  Sandstones  must 
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originally  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present  limits,  both 
southward  from  the  Orcadian  and  northward  from  the  Caledonian 
area,  so  that  "  by  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
a  large  part  of  the  Highlands  was  buried  under  conglomerates  and 
sandstones.''  ^^  If  this  were  so,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
Orcadian  and  Caledonian  water-basins  must  have  been  united,  and 
very  probable  that  they  were  parts  of  a  large  inland  sea,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  lay  to  the  eastward,  outside  the  present  coast- 
line of  Scotland.  The  Cheviot  area  may  have  been  another  inlet 
of  this  great  lake. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  movement  of  subsidence  was 
not  uniform,  but  crept  gradually  northward,  so  that  the  area  of 
the  lake  was  extended  by  degrees  in  that  direction.^*  On  this 
theory  the  lowest  beds  in  the  Caledonian  area  are  older  than 
the  lowest  beds  in  Caithness,  and  the  Forfar  flags  are  older  than 
the  Caithness  flags ;  this  would  account  for  the  difference  of  the 
fish  faunas.^ 

The  existence  of  a  tract  of  Lower  Old  Red  in  Cantyre,  and  of 
another  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  little  more  than  20  miles  away, 
makes  it  very  probable  that  Lake  Caledonia  was  prolonged  to  the 
south-west,  and  included  the  Fintona  district  of  Tyrone.  From 
Lough  Erne  in  Ireland  to  Stonehaven  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
is  a  distance  of  about  280  miles,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  lake 
extended  much  farther  to  the  north-east,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  a 
contracted  breadth  in  Forfar  ;  it  may  well  have  extended  for  another 
70  or  80  miles,  which  would  give  it  a  total  length  of  about  350 
miles.  This  is  about  the  length  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  very 
long  for  its  width,  this  being  nowhere  much  over  80  miles,  and  in 
most  places  much  less. 

Lake  Orcadie,  if  it  was  a  separate  water-basin,  would  seem  to 
have  been  even  larger  than  Lake  Caledonia,  for  its  deposits  even 
now  extend  from  Loch  Ness  to  the  Shetlands,  a  distance  of  about 
260  miles,  while  its  width,  from  near  Brora  in  Sutherland  to 
Aberdour  on  the  north  coast  of  Aberdeen,  is  about  70  miles,  and  its 
original  width  must  have  been  greater  than  this.  As  to  its  original 
length  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  conception,  for  its  north-eastern 
part  lies  below  the  North  Sea. 

The  small  tract  in  Donegal  and  that  in  the  Firth  of  Lome  in 
Argyle  may  have  been  parts  of  another  lake  basin,  of  which  only 
these  small  remnants  are  left. 

During  the  formation  of  this  great  series  of  rocks  volcanic 
activity  was  rife,  and  immense  sheets  of  lava  were  poured  over 

"  Dr.  Traquair  states  that  the  Caledonian  fishes — even  those  from  high  up 
in  the  series — are  of  an  older  type  than  those  of  the  Orcadian  series. 
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the  country  and  interbedded  with  the  sedimentary  deposits,  and 
all  this  time  it  is  probable  that  the  level  of  the  inland  waters 
was  not  very  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Further  elevation, 
however,  ensued,  and  the  excurrent  rivers  cut  their  channels 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  in  course  of  time  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
were  completely  drained  off,  just  as  the  great  Tertiary  lakes  of 
North  America  were  drained  by  the  excavation  of  the  Colorado 
Canon.  The  country  would  then  present  the  aspect  of  a  high 
and  dry  upland,  formed  of  lofty  hill  ranges  separated  by 
immense  sandy  plains,  the  sites  of  the  desiccated  lakes  ;  through 
these  plains  the  rivers  may  have  run  in  deep  and  narrow  channels, 
while  on  the  mountain  slopes  piles  of  ddbris  were  prepared  by  the 
agencies  of  disintegration  and  detrition.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unlikely 
that  much  of  the  material  forming  the  conglomerates  of  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone  was  originally  prepared  by  subaerial  agencies, 
and  was  only  rearranged  by  the  waters  of  the  later  epoch. 

A  reverse  movement  at  length  set  in  toward  the  end  of  what 
must  be  called  the  Devonian  period  ;  portions  of  the  old  lake  basins 
were  again  filled  with  water,  the  area  of  which  widened  and  deepened 
as  the  land  sank ;  torrents  washed  in  the  detritus  of  the  land,  and 
the  material  thus  collected  became  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones 
of  the  Ui)i>er  Old  Red  and  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

The  Carboniferous   System 

The  materials  for  a  history  of  this  period  are  more  ample  than 
those  available  for  the  precedinpj  periods.  Carboniferous  rocks 
occupy  a  larger  part  of  the  British  Islands  than  the  rocks  of  any 
other  system,  and  in  the  search  for  coal  they  have  also  been  more 
extensively  studied  and  explored,  so  that  it  has  become  possible  to 
trace  the  lateral  changes  whicli  the  component  members  of  the 
system  undergo,  and  to  correlate  the  strata  of  different  districts 
with  much  greater  accuracy.  In  the  British  Islands  and  in  the 
west  of  Europe  generally,  the  Carboniferous  system  falls  naturally 
into  two  divisions  or  series  -  -a  Lower  or  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series  and  an  Upper  or  Coal-measure  series.  In  North  Ameriai 
it  is  divisible  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  lower  part  is  known  as 
the  Sub -carboniferous  series,  and  the  upper  part  only  as  the 
Carboniferous. 

In  England,  France,  and  Belgium  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series 
consists  almost  entirely  of  marine  deposits,  and  in  most  districts  it 
is  lai-gely  composed  of  limestone  ;  while  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
consists  of  a  varied  succession  of  sandstones,  shales,  clays,  and 
coal-seams,  which  seem  to  have  been  deposited  on  the  borders 
of  a  sinking  land  in  estuaries  and  lagoons,  where  the  water  was 
sometimes  saline  and  sometimes  brackisli  or  fresh.  As  each  of 
these  great  series  has  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  from  9000  to 
10,000  feet,  and  as  the  fauna  of  the  one  naturally  differs  much 
from  the  fauna  of  the  other,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
them  separately  and  to  take  the  lower  series  first. 

A.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  Series 

Hajige  and  Relation  to  Underlyingr  Hooks 

In  England,  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  occupy  large  tracts  of 
the  surface,  and  also  have  a  wide  subterranean  extension.     They 
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occur  ill  the  eastern  part  of  Devonshire,  and  underlie  a  large  area 
round  Bristol,  though  partially  concealed  by  beds  of  newer  date  ; 
westward  they  extend  under  the  Bristol  Channel  into  South  Wales, 
and  across  Oirmarthen  Bay  into  Pembroke  ;  eastward  they  pass 
beneath  newer  rocks,  and  are  believed  to  extend  underneath 
Wiltshire,  North  Hampshire,  and  Surrey,  forming  part  of  the 
broad  tract  of  Palajozoic  rocks  which  is  known  to  exist  beneath 
the  south-east  of  England.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  series  thins 
out  northward,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  counties  of  Hereford, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  nor  in  South  Staffordshire,  but  sets  in  again 
farther  north  in  Shropshire,  North  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Leicestershire,  and  forms  the  core  of  the  Pennine  chain,  from 
Derbyshire  to  Northumberland,  and  occupies  large  surface  areas  on 
either  side ;  moreover,  this  series  is  supposed  to  underlie  all  the 
tracts  covered  by  newer  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  that 
it  is  only  really  absent  from  the  Lake  District  and  the  few  other 
localities  where  older  beds  rise  to  the  surface. 

From  Northumberland  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  spread  into 
Scotland  through  the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Haddington,  and 
thence  into  the  Lowland  district,  which  they  occupy  entirely  from 
side  to  side. 

In  Ireland  they  form  more  than  half  the  rock -surface  of  the 
country,  spreading  over  the  whole  central  plain,  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  stretching  southward  to  the  shores  of  Waterford  and  Cork. 

In  regard  to  superposition,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
where  rocks  of  Upper  Devonian  or  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  age 
are  developed,  the  Carboniferous  strata  succeed  in  conformable 
sequence  ;  but  where  these  are  absent,  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
rest  unconformably  upon  the  older  formations. 


Life  of  the  Period 

The  fauna  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  a  rich  one,  both 
in  genera  and  species.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
prevailing  genera  and  of  new  generic  appearances — those  with  an 
asterisk  not  occurring  in  older  rocks. 

Foraminifera. — These  become  very  abundant  in  the  rocks 
of  this  period,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  formation  of  some 
of  the  limestones,  the  principal  genera  being  Saccamina^  Fusultna, 
Trochammina,  Valvulina^  and  Lagena, 

Anthozoa. — Of  corals  the  most  common  genera  are  Aulo- 
phyllum,*  lAihostrotion*  Lonsdalea^*  Phillipsastrea,  Syringopora, 
ChadeteSy  Clinophyllumj  Michelinia,  Zaphrentisj  AmplexuSf  and  Cyatho- 
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phyUum,     None  of  these  genera  survived  to  later  times  in  Western 
Europe,  but  a  few  occur  in  the  Permian  of  Asia. 

Ctaii8ta,oe€L — The  only  surviving  genera  of  trilobites  are 
Phillipsia,  Griffithides,  Proetus,  CyphaspiSy  and  Brachymetopus,  None 
are  common,  all  are  small,  and  all  died  out  before  the  close  of  the 
period.  Small  Ostracoda  are  often  abundant,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Bairdia,  Cypridina,  Gypridinella,  and  others.  Dithyrocaris 
and  other  Phyllocarids  also  occur. 

Eohinoderma. — Crinoidea  are  abundant,  and  their  remains 
often  form  a  large  part  of  the  limestones.  The  chief  genera  are 
ActinocrimLSy*  Platycrinus,  RhodocrintUy  GyathocrintiSy  PoteriocrimuSy 
AmphoracrinuSy* &nd  Woodocrinus.*  None  of  them,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  GyathocrinuSy  survived  this  period.  Blastoidea  now 
take  the  place  of  the  Cystideans  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks,  the 
commoner  genera  being  GranatocrimtSy  Godastery  and  Orophocrinus. 
Of  Echinoidea  there  are  ArcJueoddariSy  PalcBchinuSy  and  MeUmites. 

Bra^ohiopodcL — Most  of  the  Devonian  genera  survive,  such 
as  Orbiculaideay  ProductuSy  Spirifery  RhynchondlOy  Athyrisy  GhoneteSy 
OrthiSy  and  Terebratulay  but  there  are  no  common  distinctive  Car- 
boniferous genera. 

Iiaznellibranohia. — The  following  are  some  of  the  com- 
moner genera,  those  with  an  asterisk  making  their  first  appearance  : 
Aviculopecteriy  Grenipecteny  Posidonielloy*  ParaHelodoriy  Gonocardiumy 
Myalinay  SchizoduSy*  Leptodomus  {Proto8chizodu8)y  Edmondtay  Gardio- 
marphoy  PleurophoruSy  Gyprica/rddlay*  and  SanguifwlitesJ* 

Ghaatropoda. — Most  of  the  Devonian  genera  continue,  and 
the  commoner  are  :  PleuroUymariOy  Murchisontay  Belleropkony  Euom- 
phaluSy  StraparolhiSy  NaticopsiSy  GapiduSy  Loxonemay  MacrochUinOy 
and  Turbonitellay  but  very  few  of  these  survive  the  close  of  the 
Carboniferous  period. 

Cephalopoda. — The  following  are  some  of  the  genera  which 
occur  : — Of  Nautiloidea  there  are  Orthoceras,  ActinoceraSy  Gyrtocerasy 
DisciteSy  PoterioceraSy  TemnochiluSy*  GceloTiautiliiSy*  Ve^tinautilus,* 
StroboceraSy*  and  of  Ammonidea  the  following  genera  belonging  to  the 
Goniatitidee,  BrancoceraSy  PericycluSy*  GlyphioceraSy  NomismoceraSy* 
DimorphoceraSy*  Prolecanitesy*  PronorUes.*^ 

Pisces. — Remains  of  fish  are  very  numerous,  and  a  long  list 
of  names  founded  on  the  teeth  and  spines  of  fish  might  be  given, 
but  the  following  are  kuown  from  more  complete  remains  : — 
EurynotuSy  BhizoduSy  HolyptchiuSy  MegalichthySy  Gosla^anthuSy  Platy- 
somus.  Many  of  the  Carboniferous  fish  were  Elasmobranchs,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  are  Teleostomi  of  the  Crossopterygian  order. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  marine  fauna 
is  the  persistence  of  the  same  species  and  groups  of  species  through- 
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out  such  a  great  thickness  of  strata.  A  few  species  are  indeed 
confined  to  the  lowermost  beds,  and  a  few  to  the  highest  marine 
beds — to  beds,  in  fact,  which  were  formed  when  tlie  physical 
conditiona  were  undergoing  a  change,  and  when  the  forms  would 
neceasarily  be  more  liable  to  Tariation  ;  a  few  other  species — those, 
namely,  which  were  the  chief  contributors  to  the  formation  of 
the  limestones — are  naturally  most  abundant  in  those  limestone 
masses  ;  but  fay  far  the  larger  number  of  species  have  a  very  great 


vertical  range,  many  of  them  eitending  from  lop  to  bottom  of  the 
marine  series,  and  some  even  appearing  in  the  Upper  Carboniferoua 
series. 

We  are  thus  presented  with  the  unique  phenonomeu  of  the  same 
species  of  fossils  occurring  throughout  a  thickness  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  thousand  feet  of  strata — a  fact  which  t«sti6es  to  the 
great  uniformity  of  the  physical  conditions  which  prevailed  during 
the  whole  period.  When  we  compare  this  state  of  things  with 
the  distribution  of  species  in  earlier  or  in  later  periods,  we  cannot 
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fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  ^Carboniferous  period 
in  this  respect.  -  It  would  appear  aa  if  there  was  then  a  great  pause 
in  the  evolutional  historj  of  the  organic  world — a  time  when  the 
cbangex  in  the  surrounding  physical  conditions  were  so  slight  and 
gradual  that  the  causes  of  variation  and  diRerentiation  were  at  a 
minimum,  and  the  forms  of  life  became  aa  it  were  stereotj'ped  for 


ft  LitfiQBtro 


So  for  as  researches  have  hitherto  been  carried,  very  few 
species  appear  to  be  restricted  to  special  horizons  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferoua  series.  Some  are  of  course  much  more  common  in 
the  limestones  tlian  in  ehalea  and  sandstones,  and  vim  vnsa.  All 
the  corals,  for  instance,  are  [uure  abundant  in  the  limestones  ;  some 
Lamellibranchs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rare  in  limestone.  Dr.  W. 
Hind  remarks  that  he  baa  never  found  Nucula,  Nttculaiia,  or 
Ctenodonta   in    the    white   and   gray   limestones,  yet  they  range 
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throiigliout  the  whole  series  vhere  mecliitnicBl  deposits  prevail,  and 
evidently  preferred  muddy  bottoms.  Thus  Nueaia  gibhona  and 
N.  otUnMala  occur  in  the  Calciferous  saadstones  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Bernician  of  Northumberland,  aud  in  the  Lower  Coal -measure*  of 
York  shire  and  Derbyshire. 

The  following  speciea  appear  to  be  specially  characteristic  of  the 
lowest  fossiliferous  beds,  i.e.  the  lower  shales  of  Bristol  and  South 


Wales,  the  Tuedian  of  the  north,  the  Calciferous  san^dstone  ot 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Coomhola  grita  of 
Cork  and  Kerry  : " — 


a  dagger  is  affiled 
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a  obiiquut  ( ?  CvTtoTiatvs  eltgans]. 


1  the  lower  liuieFtonea  of  BriBtol 


Michel inia/av<aa,i  LilluidroliimjuHa!um,f  L.  affini»,\  Chatda  tumidut, 
Fencaklla  fiabeliala,  Ceriopora  gracilis,  FlalijcHmi)  lantia,  Patcriacrintii 
eraaim,  Rhynchonella plenTOdon,^  SpirifeT  cttapidatia,'\  S.  stHatiu,*  Cardio- 
tiurrpha  oblong,  £dmmidia  iiilca/a,  Conocardinm  kibemievm,  AvieuttipteieR 
grarioain,  Naulilua  biangulalus,  atid  N'.  dm-saiU. 
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In  the  hif{)icr  limestones  of  the  same  dietricta  the  following  are 

Lilhoalrolion  alrialum,  L.  irregulnre,  L.  Parilocki,  Cyathophyllum 
rtgiUHi,Lo!adalmjU/ri/orinii.ProdiM>iigigajittus,fP.com,iP.linigisjiinii3, 
Ttrebraiula  hastata,f  Euomphalua  jwdoius,  Btlieroplum  npertu3. 


v^_fc^ 


c  Cardiomon'lu' oij 


Foramiiti/crii.  Ssccamlna  Carteri,  Trocbamtnina  iucei'ta. 

Actinoxa.  Ampleius  coralloideB.t  Lithoatrotion  bssattiforme,  Syringo- 
pora  reticulata,  Zaphrentia  cylindrica. 

Ediiiioderma.  GranatocrinuH  derbienii9,t  Cadaster  trilobktus,  Actinocnuiu 
ampborB,t  A.  triacontodoctjlus,  Woodoorinas  macrodac- 
tylus,  CyathocrinuB  liTia,  Paljechinus  aphterioua,  P.gigaa. 

Sraehiopoda.  Atuyro  ambigua,  A.  Royui,  Spiiifer  glab«r,t  Rhynchoiiella 
aoaminata,T  I^tiductiu  KAbricnluB,  P.  Bomirsticalatus.t 
Tarebntnia  ucauloa,  Ortbis  renipinati,  0.  Michelini. 
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Lamellihranchia,  Conocardium   aliforme,   C.  hibemicum,   Cardiomorpha 

orbicularis,  Avicalopecten  sublobatus. 
Oastropodcu    Euompbalus    pentagonalis,t    Natico^is    plicistria,    Pleu- 

rotomaria  carinata  (flammigera),   JBellerophon  Urei,    B. 

tangentialis,  Conularia  quadErisulcata,  Macrochilus  ovalis. 
Cephalopoda,  Coelonautilus  cariniferus,!  Gastrioceras  Listerijf  Glyphio- 

ceras  sphsericus,  Cyrtoceras  Gesneri,  Orthoceras  undafatum. 
Crustacea,       Pbillipsia  pustulosa,  P.  derbiensis^t  Griffithides  globiceps, 

Brachymetopus  oaralious,  Dithyrocaris  ColeL 
Pisces,  Gladodus  striatus,  Cochliodus  contortus,  Ctenacanthus  miigor, 

Eurynotuscrenatus,  Orodus  ramosos,  Petalodus  acuminatus, 

Psammodus  porosus. 


Stratigraphy 

1.  South-toestem  Area 

Under  this  head  will  be  included  a  brief  description  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke.  In  these 
districts  the  rocks  are  folded  into  a  set  of  troughs  and  basins 
separated  by  anticlinal  ridges  of  Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
but  in  Gloucester  and  Somerset  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  partially 
concealed  by  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  Neozoic  strata  (Trias 
and  Jurassic),  and  are  only  exposed  here  and  there  in  tracts  from 
which  these  younger  strata  have  been  removed. 

In  Devon,  Carboniferous  rocks  occupy  a  broad  trough  between 
the  two  tracts  of  Devonian  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
greater  part  of  this  trough  is  occupied  by  beds  of  Upper 
Carboniferous  age,  but  a  lower  series  can  be  separated  both  on  the 
northern  and  southern  border  (see  map.  Fig.  56).  The  next 
appearance  of  this  series  is  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  where  it  has  a 
normal  calcareous  facies.  These  hills  form  the  southern  border  of 
the  Somerset  and  Bristol  coal-field,  which  is  an  irregular  basin-shaped 
area  nearly  surrounded  by  outcrops  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Crossing  the  Severn  we  find  a  tract  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chepstow,  which  stretches  northward 
and  is  united  to  the  periclinal  area  that  encloses  the  coal-field  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  a  perfect  example  of  a  basin-shaped  area. 

Passing  westward,  and  crossing  the  tract  of  Silurian  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone  which  lies  on  either  side  of  the  river  Usk,  we  come 
to  the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales.  Here  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
occupy  a  long  basin  or  trough-shaped  area,  which  extends  from 
Pontypool  in  Monmouthshire  to  Carmarthen  Bay,  with  a  narrow 
prolongation  across  this  bay,  through  Pembrokeshire  to  St.  Bride's 
Bay.    The  area  east  of  Carmarthen  Bay  is  traversed  by  a  remarkable 
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anticlinal  axis,  which  divides  the  basin  into  a  northern  and  southern 
trough. 

The  strata  composing  the  Carboniferous  series  are  thickest  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  this  area,  and  diminish  partly  by  thinning 
out,  and  partly  by  overlap  towards  the  west  and  north.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  describe  the  succession  found  in  the  Mendip  and  Bristol 
district  first  as  exhibiting  the  typical  facies  with  which  the  more 
western  tracts  may  be  compared,  and  finally  to  give  some  account 
of  the  Culm-measures  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

In  the  Mendip  Hills  the  total  thickness  of  the  limestone  series 
is  believed  to  be  nearly  4000  feet,  and  near  Bristol  it  is  nearly  2400. 
No  definite  base  line  has  yet  been  fixed,  for  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  passes  up  by  the  intercalation  of  red,  green,  and  gray 
shales  into  dark  gray  shales,  which  contain  Carboniferous  fossils. 
The  whole  series  is  divisible  into  a  lower  limestone  with  shales  at 
the  base,  and  an  upper  limestone  with  oolitic  limestones  at  the 
base.  These  divisions  seem  to  varv  in  thickness,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  is  compiled  from  papers  by  Mr.  Wethered 
and  Professor  C.  L.  Morgan. 

Mendip  Hills.  Clifton.  Wickwar. 
Sandy  limestones  and  shales  .        ...  ?200  400  800 


Upper  limestone  (Lithostrotion  beds) 
Oolitic  limestones  .... 
Lower  limestone  (Encrinital  beds) . 
Shales  and  thin  limestones     . 


?1800 

250 

1300 

350 

3900 


1000 
100  \ 
550/ 
320  320 


530 
520 


2370        1670 


The  basal  shales  are  well  exposed  in  the  gorge  of  the  Avon  at 
Clifton,  and  they  include  near  the  base  a  remarkable  bed,  which  is 
crowded  with  the  remains  of  fish  in  the  shape  of  teeth  and  bones, 
whence  it  is  known  as  the  **  bone  bed."  The  shales  also  yield 
Rhrjnchonella  pleurodon,  Athyris  Roysiif  PoteriocrintLS  crassuSy  and  other 
fossils.  The  thin  limestone  bands  are  largely  made  up  of  the 
carapaces  of  Ostracoda  and  of  Corals  and  Bryozoa,  among  which 
Mojiticulipora  tumida  is  common. 

The  Lower  limestones  above  are  generally  of  a  dark  gray  colour, 
and  near  Bristol  they  are  almost  black,  and  are  known  as  the  black- 
rock  limestone.  Their  principal  constituents  are  crinoid  stems,  with 
Ostracoda,  Bryozoa,  and  small  organisms  with  a  fibrous  structure, 
which  are  named  Mitcheld^ayiea,  and  are  believed  to  be  Hydrocoral- 
lines.  From  the  abundance  of  the  remains  of  crinoids  these  are 
known  as  the  Encrinital  beds. 

Passing  over  the  oolitic  limestones,  which  are  chiefly  remarkable 
in  being  oolitic,  we  come  to  the  mass  of  the  Upper  limestone,  at  the 
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base  of  which  are  some  dark  shales,  sometimes  called  the  middle 
Upper  shales.  The  limestones  are  bluish  gray,  and  consist  princi- 
pally of  Foraminifera  and  Calcispheres,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
broken  shells,  crinoids,  and  corals.  Of  larger  organisms  Lithostrotion 
and  Syringopora  are  common  with  species  of  Productus  and  Spirifer. 
The  highest  beds  are  shaly  and  sandy  limestones  passing  up  into 
calcareous  grits  with  80  per  cent  of  siliceous  matter.  At  Wick  war, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  Bristol  coal-field,  the  Limestone  series 
is  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  1670  feet,  and  still  farther  north  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  it  is  reduced  to  about  600  feet,  and  even  less  on  the 
northern  border. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  near  Newport 
the  limestones  are  still  thinner,  being  only  from  300  to  350  feet, 
according  to  recent  measurements  by  the  Geological  Survey  ;  but 
as  they  are  followed  westward  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
coal-field  they  thicken  again  till  they  reach  1000  feet,  and  are 


N 


Sea  level 


Fig.  70.— SECTION  ACROSS  THB  PEMBROKESHIRE  COAL-FIELD  (ProfcSSOr  HuIIX 

m.  Coal-mea8ures.  n.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

0.  Lower  shales  and  Old  Red  Bandstone. 


divisible  into  a  lower  limestone  (200  to  300  feet)  and  an  upper 
limestone  (of  700  to  800  feet). 

In  Pembrokeshire  the  thickness  is  again  reduced,  but  good 
sections  of  the  whole  series  are  exposed  near  Tenby  and  on  the 
south  side  of  Milford  Haven.  Near  Tenby  the  limestone  has  an 
apparent  thickness  of  over  1000  feet,  but  this  is  probably  due  to 
repetition  of  the  beds  by  flexures,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70,  and  the  real 
thickness  is  probably  not  more  than  500  feet  Below  it  are  about 
400  feet  of  shales  and  thin  limestones.  In  West  Angle  Bay 
(Milford  Haven)  the  shales  are  thicker  (550  feet),  and  are  under- 
lain by  a  set  of  gray  shales  and  sandstones  which  contain  Upper 
Devonian  fossils  of  the  Marwood  and  Pilton  beds,  such  as  Avicula 
damnoniensis,  Cucullcea  trapeziuvij  GurtonoUts  elegans,^ 

Devonshire. — The  delimitation  of  the  Upper  Devonian  and 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Devonshire  has  not  yet  been  worked 
out.  The  junction-beds  have  not  been  specially  described  since 
Mr.  Salter  compared  them  with  those  of  Pembrokeshire  in  1863, 
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but  his  opinion  was  that  the  Pilton  beds  included  the  equivalent 
of  the  Lower  limestone  shale.  He  says,  "  Nearer  Barnstaple  these 
Pilton  beds  begin  to  trough  in  small  patches  of  a  barren,  softer  slate, 
which  is  only  seen  well  developed  south  of  Pilton,  and  occupying 
the  lower  ground  east  and  west  of  Barnstaple."  In  these  soft  slates 
the  prevalent  fossils  are  Phillipda  seminifera^  Spirifer  bisulcattis,  S. 
lamino8VL8^  S.  ciispidatvSjProdttcttLS  Martini^  Orthis  Mickelini,  and  other 
exclusively  Carboniferous  species.  Mr.  Whidbome  informs  me  that 
similar  shales  occur  at  Fremington. 

They  are  succeeded  by  the  series  of  beds  which  occupy  the  broad 
Carboniferous  basin  of  Devonshire  and  are  known  as  the  Culm- 
measures  (see  map,  p.  181).  This  tract  varies  in  breadth  from  20  to 
30  miles,  and  is  exposed  for  a  length  of  about  60  rftiles,  passing  east- 
ward with  undiminished  width  beneath  the  Neozoic  rocks,  so  that 
this  great  basin  or  trough  probably  continues  to  extend  eastward 
for  many  miles  though  concealed  by  younger  rocks.  The  rocks 
found  in  the  exposed  portion  are  divided  by  Mr.  Ussher  as  folio ws,^ 
but  the  two  upper  divisions  appear  to  be  of  Upper  Carboniferous 
age  ;— 

Uoper, — Hard  bedded  gray  ffrits  with  shaly  layers. 

Afiddle. — Hard  thick-bedded  sandstones,  generally  light  gray  or  green, 

with  fine  gnts,  mudstones,  and  shales. 
Lower.  — Dark  gray  shales  and  mudstones  >vith  bands  of  radiolarian  chert 

and  lenticular  beds  of  gray  limestone. 

The  beds  are  everywhere  intensely  folded  and  flexured,  so  that 
no  accurate  estimate  of  thickness  can  be  made,  but  some  exposures 
of  the  chert  beds  alone  show  from  100  to  150  feet  of  them,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Lower  Culm  beds  may  be  from  1000  to  1500  feet 
Their  outcrop  on  the  north  is  continuous,  but  of  varjnng  width, 
and  on  the  south  they  form  a  continuous  band  round  the  northern 
half  of  the  Dartmoor  granite,  whence  they  stretch  westward  by 
Launceston  to  the  coast  at  Boscastle. 

The  rocks  which  form  the  Lower  Culm  are  in  most  places  so 
folded  and  faulted  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  succession  of 
their  component  beds.  Thus  Mr.  Ussher,  who  has  surveyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  area,  still  feels  uncertain  whether  the  Chert 
beds  occupy  a  definite  horizon.  Messrs.  Hinde  and  Fox,  however, 
who  have  specially  studied  these  beds,  think  that  the  following  is 
the  usual  order  of  succession  in  descending  order  :  ^ — 

Dark  shales  without  fossils. 
Radiolarian  cherts  and  shales  (Coddon  Hill  beds). 
Brown  and  red  shales  of  Waddon  Barton. 
Black  shales  and  limestones  with  Posidonomya, 
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Along  the  northern  border  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  passage 
from  the  Barnstaple  beds  into  a  set  of  black  carbonaceous  shalea 
and  thin  limestones  containing  several  species  of  Posidonomya  (P. 
Becheri,  P.  lateralu,  etc.),  with  the  Goniatites,  Glyphioceras  sphrericumy 
G.  crenistria,  and  G.  striatum. 

The  Waddon  Barton  beds  are  at  present  only  known  in  the 
country  east  of  Dartmoor  and  near  Bampton  in  North  Devon  ;  they 
are  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  Glyphioceras  spirale ;  they 
also  contain  Orthoceras  striolatum,  Avicida  lepida,  Spirifer  Urei, 
Posidonomya  Becheri,  and  four  species  of  Phillipsia,  three  of  which 
occur  also  in  the  Chert  beds.** 

The  Coddon  Hill  beds  consist  of  gray  and  black  cherts  in  thin 
but  regular  beds,  often  interleaved  with  hard  black  shales. 
Radiolaria  are  abundant,  and  have  been  referred  to  no  less  than 
twenty-three  genera  by  Messrs.  Hinde  and  Fox  (op.  cit,).  These  beds 
contain  also  Prolecanites  mixolohus,  Nomismoceros  spirorbis,  several 
species  of  Phillipsia  and  Griffithides,  many  stems  of  CyathocrinuSy 
ProducUis  concentricus,  Orihotetes  crenistria,  and  other  brachiopods. 

Near  Westleigh  and  Canon  sleigh  there  are  ridges  formed  of 
bluish  limestone  with  intercalated  cherty  beds,  which  seem  to  be 
near  the  horizon  of  the  Coddon  Hill  beds,  for  they  contain  the  same 
two  Goniatites  and  the  well-known  Carboniferous  coral  Michelinia 
favosa, 

2.  Derby,  Stafford,  and  North  Wales 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  Fig.  71,  that  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  occupy  a  large  part  of  Derbyshire  and  a  small  area  in 
the  north  of  Staffordshire,  and  that  with  the  overlying  Millstone 
grit  they  form  the  southern  part  of  the  great  Pennine  range  of 
hills  which  is  often  called  "  the  backbone  of  England." 

The  general  structure  of  this  central  district  is  shown  in  Fig. 
73,  the  strata. being  bent  up  into  a  broad  irregular  dome  or  periclinal 
ellipse,  so  that  the  lowest  beds  are  found  in  the  centre  of  the  area, 
from  which  they  dip  decidedly  to  the  east  and  west,  and  more 
gently  to  the  north.  The  length  of  this  area  from  Ashbourne  to 
the  head  of  Derwentdale  is  about  30  miles,  and  its  width  from 
east  to  west  between  Buxton  and  Bakewell  about  16  miles. 

The  Carboniferous  limestones  and  shales  pass  both  eastward  and 
westward  beneath  the  basins  in  which  the  Coal-measures  lie,  and 
on  the  western  side  they  rise  again  to  the  surface  in  the  counties 
of  Denbigh  and  Flint.     Whether  there  is  a  similar  uprise  of  the 

«  These  fossils  were  found  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  and  described  by  Dr 
H.  Woodward,  who  notices  the  similarity  of  the  fauna  to  that  of  the  Culm  at 
Herborn  in  Germany.     See  Oed,  Mag.  Dec.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  538. 
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Lower  Carboniferous  series  on  the  eastern  side  we  do  not  know 
because  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nottingham  coal-field  is  concealed 
beneath  newer  rocks  ;  there  is,  however,  a  high  probability  that  it 
is  a  complete  basin. 

Derbyshire. — The  general  succession  of  this  series  in  Derby- 
shire is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 
4.  Shales  and  thin  beds  of  black  limestone  ....  400 

3.  Gray  and  white  limestones,  some  parts  containing  layers  of 

chert 640 

2.  Massive  white  limestones  with  interbedded  lava-flows  (toad- 
stones)       900 

1.  Dark  limestones  with  toadstones  and  ash  beds       .        .     seen  for  600 


2540 


The  actual  base  is  nowhere  exposed,  and  consequently  the  total 
thickness  of  the  series  is  unknown,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
exceeds  3000  feet  even  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  The  whole  of 
the  series  thins  out  to  the  south-west  before  reaching  the  South 
Staffordshire  coal-field,  but  continues  toward  the  south-east  beneath 
the  small  Leicestershire  coal-field,  and  wraps  round  the  Pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest. 

The  limestones  which  compose  the  "Mountain  limestone"  of 
Derbyshire  vary  much  in  lithological  character,*  some  consisting 
mainly  of  broken  fragments  of  crinoids  and  shells,  others  of  corals 
and  coral  ddbris,  and  others  being  compact  and  foraminiferal,  while 
in  many  parts  the  organisms  have  been  obscured  or  destroyed  by 
the  chemical  changes  of  marmorisatiou  or  dolomitisation. 

Mr.  Bemrose  remarks  that  corals  are  frequent  in  some  of  the 
lower  massive  beds,  and  that  remains  of  crinoids  are  often  numerous. 
Prodicctus  giganUus  and  Chonetes  papilionacea  occur  throughout,  and 
one  bed  near  the  top  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  Productus. 
The  recent  efforts  of  Messrs.  W.  Hind  and  J.  A.  Howe  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  zonal  distribution  of  the  fossils  have  failed 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  fossils,  except  in  the  upper  200  feet, 
all  the  rich  fossil  horizons  being  near  the  top  of  the  gray  limestone. 
They  think  it  probable  that  this  rarity  of  fossils  below  is  due  to 
the  chemical  changes  which  the  rock  has  undergone. 

The  gray  limestones  (No.  3)  are  generally  thin -bedded,  with 
partings  of  shale,  and  often  contain  layers  and  nodules  of  chert ; 
the  layers  of  chert  have  undulating  surfaces  and  are  sometimes 
connected  with  nodular  masses  of  chert ;  the  nodules  are  sometimes 
scattered,  and  sometimes  in  planes  parallel  to  the  bedding,  like 
flints  in  the  Chalk.  These  cherts  are  probably  like  those  described 
by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  from  Yorkshire  and  North  Wales,  and  found 
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to  consist  largely  of  sponge  spicules.^  The  upper  limestones  are 
best  exposed  at  Castleton  and  round  Buxton,  and  are  also  well  seen 
at  Crich  Hill,  south-east  of  Matlock,  where  the  limestone  is  brought 
up  as  an  inlier  between  two  faults  (see  Fig.  72). 

At  the  top  of  this  limestone  is  a  bed  of  rolled  shells  and  lime- 
stone pebbles  with  occasional  quartz  pebbles  ;  it  was  first  found  at 
Castleton,  but  has  since  been  traced  by  Dr.  W.  Hind  through  the 
whole  of  Derbyshire  and  North  Staflfordshire.  It  contains  many 
brachiopods,  trilobites,  and  teeth  of  Pmmmodus^  Psephodus^  etc.,  and 
seems  to  have  formed  a  beach  which  retreated  from  north  to  south 
before  the  overlying  shales  were  laid  down  upon  it. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  it  is  stated  that  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  is  overlain  by  a  representative  of  theYoredale 
beds  of  Yorkshire,  and  this  is  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  thus  :-- 

v      J  1    1-  J  /Shales  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone. 
Yoredale  bedslgj^^igg  ^^^^i  thin  beds  of  limestone. 


I  \ 

Fig.  72.— SECTION  THROUGH   CRICH  HILL,   DERBYSHIRE. 

7.  CkMl-measures.  2.  Yoredale  shale. 


3  t3  0.  Millstone  grits. 


1.  Carboniferous  limestone. 


This  correlation,  however,  is  doubtful.  The  black  shales  and 
limestones,  which  contain  Productvs  giganteus  and  Chonetes  papili- 
onacea,  only  occur  in  the  southern  parts  of  Derbyshire,  and  are 
absent  near  Castleton,  where  black  shales  with  a  different  fauna 
rest  directly  on  the  gray  and  white  limestones.  These,  with  the 
overlying  sandstones  and  shales,  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
Upper  Carboniferous. 

North  Wales. —  Passing  westward  beneath  the  plains  of 
Cheshire,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  emerge  again  in  Shropshire, 
Denbigh,  and  Flint ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  series  rises  from 
below  Millstone  grit,  and  forms  a  long  naiTow  tract  running  from 
the  Bala  fault  in  the  valley  of  the  Vymwy  northward  to  the  coast 
at  Prestatyn.  Along  this  tract  the  outcrop  of  the  limestones  forms 
a  bold  range  of  hills  with  a  terraced  escarpment  on  the  western 
side.  They  are  brought  in  again  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Clwyd  valley  by  a  powerful  fault  running  along  that  valley  under 
the  Trias,  and  thence  the  limestones  skirt  the  coast  to  Llandudno, 
where  they  form  the  promontories  of  the  Great  and  Little  Orme's 
Head  (see  map.  Fig.  14).     Small  detached  tracts  of  the  limestone 
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occur  on  each  side  of  the  Menai  Straits,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  thickest  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  district,  but  continues  in  strong  force  to  where  it  is  cut  off 
by  the  great  Bala  fault  south  of  Oswestry  ;  when  it  comes  in 
a*;ain  in  Central  Shropshire  it  has  thinned  to  less  than  100  feet. 
The  following  subdivisions  were  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Morton  and 
are  generally  accepted  : — 


Flintshire. 

Feet. 

Llangollen  and  Oswestry. 

Feet. 

Cherty  sandstone 

250 

Cherty  sandstone 

200 

Black  limestones 

200 

Flaggy  limestones 

300 

Gray  limestones 

500 

Gray  limestones 

300 

White  limestones 

600 

White  limestones 

420 

Brown  limestones 

400 

Brown  limestones 

480 

Basement  beds 

jOO  to  0 

' 

2450 

1700 

Near  Prestatyn  on  the  coast  of  Flint  the  whole  series  is 
estimated  to  be  2500  feet  thick,  but  500  feet  of  this  consists  of 
red  sandstone  with  a  basal  conglomerate  of  quartz  pebbles  resting 
unconformably  upon  the  Silurian.  These  beds  thin  out  southward, 
and  three  miles  east  of  Ffernant  they  are  overlapped  by  the 
limestones,  and  the  basement  bed  is  then  a  brecciated  limestone 
with  some  layers  of  pebbly  sandstone. 

The  three  lower  limestone  groups  exhibit  the  same  characters 
throughout  their  range,  but  the  black  limestone  is  replaced  toward 
the  south  by  flaggy  limestone  containing  small  quartz  pebbles  and 
layers  of  grit.  The  brown  limestone  does  not  yield  many  fossils, 
but  Productus  conioides  is  restricted  to  it  The  white  beds  yield  a 
larger  number,  including  Bellerophon  costatuSy  Edmondia  sulcata^ 
Productus  cora^  Spirifer  Itneatuis,  Rhynchonella  pleurodon^  and  some 
corals.  Most  of  the  species  in  the  white  limestones  range  up 
into  the  gray,  but  the  following  are  more  common  in  the  latter : — 
Productus  giganteuSy  P.  latissimtbSy  Athyris  Roysii,  Spiriftr  bisulcattts, 
Cho7ietes  lagu^siana,  (Jrthis  resupinata,  and  Liilwstrotion  irregulare. 

The  black  limestone  of  Halkin  contains  Productus  gigantev^  and 
many  of  the  fossils  above  mentioned,  and  this  limestone  is  doubtless 
equivalent  to  the  flaggy  limestones  of  Llangollen  and  Oswestry ; 
but  the  black  limestone  of  Prestatyn  yields  Posulonomya  Becheri, 
P.  Gibsoni,  Avicula  papyraceus,  and  Goniatites  hilvnguis,  which 
indicate  a  higher  horizon  (Pendleside  group). 

The  cherty  sandstone  consists  of  compact,  fine-grained  brown 
sandstones,  each  bed  having  a  medial  band  of  gray  or  black  chert, 
and  the  beds  are  sometimes  divided  by  layers  of  white  shale,  which 
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contain  Clwnetes  lagxussiana  and  Produdus  hngispinus.  The  cherts 
are  full  of  sponge  spicules,  and  only  differ  from  some  beds  in  the 
limestone  of  Yorkshire  in  having  a  sandy  admixture  instead  of  a 
calcareous  one.  This  sandstone  is  sometimes  regarded  as  part  of 
the  Millstone  grit,  but  seems  by  its  fossils  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Limestone  series. 


3.  Lancashire  and  North  Pennine  Area 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  brought  up  again  from 
beneath  the  Millstone  grits  in  Lancashire  and  West  Yorkshire 
(see  map,  Fig.  71)  by  an  anticlinal  flexure,  which  runs  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  near  Blackburn  by  Clitheroe  to  Skipton,  with 
a  more  northerly  prolongation  by  Cracoe  across  Wharfedale  by 
Bumsall.  From  these  places  this  division  of  the  system  spreads 
northward,  and  occupies  a  large  irregular  tract  of  ground  varying 
from  15  to  30  miles  in  width,  through  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  with  off-sets  which 
pass  round  the  southern  and  northern  borders  of  the  Lake  District. 
From  Skipton  on  the  south  to  Alston  on  the  north  is  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles. 

The  rocks  of  this  large  area  present  two  different  facies — one  in 
the  south-west,  which  has  been  called  the  Clitheroe  type,  and  the 
other  to  the  north,  which  is  known  as  the  Yoredale  type. 
Moreover,  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  rapid,  and 
coincides  closely  with  the  line  of  the  Craven  fault,  which  runs 
obliquely  across  the  area  from  near  Kirkby- Lonsdale  by  Ingleton, 
Stainforth,  and  Linton.  South  of  this  line  the  beds  attain  a  great 
thickness,  and  their  base  is  nowhere  exposed  ;  north  of  it  the  base  is 
exposed  in  several  places,  resting  on  a  floor  of  upturned  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  rocks,  but  the  limestones  are  comparatively  thin,  and 
the  overlying  shales  completely  thin  out.  The  following  is  a 
comparative  view  of  the  succession  in  the  two  districts,  from  the 
Millstone  grit  downwards,  to  show  which  beds  are  included  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series  according  to  Dr.  W.  Hind's  classi- 
fication : — 


Feet 


z  . 

If- 

Lower 
Carb. 


800  to  800 
0  to  300 


Clitheroe  District. 
'Millstone  grit 
(4th  grit). 

Bowland  shales . 

Pendle  crit 

Pendleside  lime- 
stone .  100  to  400 

Pendleside  shales  about  1 200 

Clitheroe  and 
Cracoe  lime- 
stones   .        .    over  8200 


Ingleton  and  Orassington. 
Millstone  grit  (4th  grit). 

Thin  band  of  shales 
Absent 

Absent    . 

Absent  or  very  thin 
Yoredale  beds 

Scar  limestones  . 


Feet. 


100  to  120 


400  to  600 
600  to  800 


ill 


5  II 


i 
I   i 

I   || 
I  3l 


lills 


fill 
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The  Geological  Survey  Memoirs  give  a  much  greater  thickness 
in  the  Clitheroe  and  Pendle  area  than  that  above  indicated,  for  they 
estimate  the  shales  below  the  Pendleside  limestone  at  2500  feet,  and 
make  the  Bowland  shales  range  up  to  1200  feet  Messrs.  Hind  and 
Howe,  however,'  think  that  the  only  rocks  which  are  truly 
referable  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  that  area  are  the  massive 
limestones  of  Clitheroe  and  Cracoe,  with  a  visible  thickness  of  3200 
feet,  and  a  possible  thickness  of  3500  ;  but  even  this  seems  great 
when  contrasted  with  the  1000  to  1400  feet  of  the  Ingleton 
district* 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  great  difference  in  thickness  and 
composition  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  production 
of  the  Craven  faults  was  contemporaneous  with  the  deposition  of 
the  beds,  repeated  uplifts  on  the  northern  side  keeping  the  water 
shallow,  and  so  hindering  the  formation  of  thick  limestones.  But 
according  to  Messrs.  Hind  and  Howe  the  change  is  mainly  due  to 
the  very  rapid  thinning  out  of  the  beds  M'hich  they  call  the  Pendle- 
side group.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  they  differ  from  the 
Geological  Survey  in  considering  that  the  Yoredale  beds  (a  group 
of  limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones)  replace  part  of  the  Clitheroe 
limestone,  while  the  Survey  regard  them  as  equivalents  of  the 
Pendleside  group. 

The  lower  Clitheroe  limestones  are  dark  gray,  but  the  upper 
beds  are  whitish  and  form  irregular  reef-like  masses,  the  upper 
surfaces  of  which  are  uneven,  and  often  rise  into  oval  or  conical 
eminences,'^  the  depressions  between  them  being  filled  by  the  shales 
of  the  Pendleside  series,  a  conformation  which  may  partly  account 
for  the  variable  thickness  of  these  latter  beds. 

Passing  now  to  the  north  of  the  Craven  faults,  the  base  of  the 
Limestone  series  is  well  exposed  near  Ingleborough  and  Horton, 
the  general  succession  being  as  follows  : — 

-Gray  limestones  with  CJumdcs  papilionacea. 
Limestones  ^4th  quartz  i)ebbles  and  some  fossils. 

Brown   sandstones  and  conglomerates  with   layers  of  blnck  shale  con- 
taining plants  and  Leperditia  Okeni. 
-Green  shales  without  fossils,  resting  on  Ordovician. 

These  shales  and  arenaceous  beds  vary  in  thickness,  but  there 
Are  often  40  or  50  feet  of  them.  The  thick  mass  of  gray  limestone 
Above  was  called  the  Scar  limestone  by  Phillips. 

The  Yoredale  beds  consist  of  limestones  with  intercalated  bands 
of  shale  and  sandstone,  the  limestones  being  not  lenticular  but 
persistent  bands,  which  have  been  traced  for  long  distances,  and 
each  band  has  received  a  special  name. 

The  highest  of  the  Yoredale  limestones  is  known  as  the  ^^  main 
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limestone,"  and  the  lowest  as  the  "  Hardraw  limestone."  Between 
these  at  Ingleborough  there  are  three  other  limestones,  and  farther 
north  two  others  come  in,  so  that  in  "Wensleydale  there  are  seven 
Yoredale  limestones  (see  table  on  p.  223).  All  these  limestones,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  more  massive  series  below,  contain  Productus 
gigantea  and  most  of  the  fossils  which  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire. 

Above  the  "main  limestone"  of  Wensleydale  there  are  some 
peculiar  beds  which,  though  of  no  great  thickness  (160  feet),  are 
remarkable  both  in  their  lithological  and  palseontological  characters. 
They  include  two  beds  of  limestone,  each  of  which  is  overlain 
by  a  band  of  chert  beds  ;  the  lower  set  is  known  as  the  "  Red 
Beds"  and  the  upper  as  the  "Crow  limestone  and  chert."  The 
chert  in  the  Bed  Beds  is  42  feet  thick,  and  has  yielded  a  remarkable 
set  of  fish  teeth,  an  account  of  which,  with  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  beds  at  Ley  burn  in  Wensleydale,  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davis.8 

When  followed  northward  the  whole  series  becomes  thicker. 
The  basement  beds  pass  into  a  thick  group  of  red  conglomerates 
and  sandstones,  which  in  the  Cross  Fell  district  are  from  1000  to 
1200  feet  thick.     Mr.  Goodchild  describes  the  succession  illustrated 

by  Fig.  75  as  follows  '/-^ — 

Feet. 

Limestone  with  a  few  thin  bands  of  shale  and  sandstone  .  .  1000 
Soft  red  sandstones  with  some  pebbly  beds»  and  including  some 

layers  of  shale  and  of  sandy  limestone 500 

Limestones  without  any  intercalations 500 

Gray  shales  passing  down  into  green  quartz  conglomerates.  .  200 
Red  conglomerates  and  sandstones  with  rock-fragments  derived 

from  the  older  rocks  (?  Old  Red  Sandstone)  up  to    .        .        .  200 

Towards  Alston  the  main  mass  of  limestone  is  still  further  split 
up  by  the  intercalation  of  sandstones  and  shales,  and  expands  to  a 
thickness  of  1600  feet,  with  twelve  distinct  beds  of  limestone.  It 
begins  in  fact  to  assume  the  same  facies  as  the  Yoredale  group 
which  overlies  it ;  the  total  thickness  of  the  whole  series  near 
Alston  is  probably  3600  feet. 

4.  Northumberland  and  Berwick 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  series  of  these  counties  is  a  continua- 
tion of  that  just  described,  but  not  only  does  it  occupy  a  still 
greater  breadth  of  country,  extending  from  Annan  and  Langholm 
in  Dumfries  across  Northumberland  to  Morpeth  and  Alnwick,  and 
from  the  Durham  border  to  the  Tweed,  but  the  lithological  com- 
position of  the  series  undergoes  a  still  further  change. 

Q 
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The  basement  beds,  which  had  thickened  to  over  1000  feet  in 
Cumberland,  exhibit  further  expansion,  and  M'hen  they  emerge  on 
the  Scottish  border  they  are  about  2000  feet  thick,  forming  the  lower 
part  of  a  great  arenaceous  series,  to  which  the  name  of  Tuedian  was 
given  in  1856  by  the  late  G.  Tate,  from  its  fine  development  on 
the  valley  of  the  river  Tweed. 

The  limestone  group  completely  loses  its  calcareous  facies,  and 
passes  into  a  varied  group  of  beds  similar  to  the  Yorkshire  Yore- 
dales.  To  this  facies  Mr.  Lebour  has  given  the  name  Bemician, 
from  BemidOj  the  Roman  name  of  Northumberland.^^ 

In  the  following  table  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  this 
region  are  grouped  under  these  two  heads,  but  the  subdivisions 
and  details  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Miller  and 
W.  Gunn,  of  the  Geological  Survey.^^ 
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Divisions. 

y.  Fell-top  division  (between  the  Millstone  grit 
and  the  zone  of  the  Great  limestone). 
Sandstones  and  shales  with  some  coals 
and  one  or  more  beds  of  marine  limestone 

e.  Calcareous  division  (from  Great  limestone  to 
base  of  Dun  or  Redesdale  limestone).  Sand- 
stones and  shales  with  coals  and  many 
beds  of  marine  limestone 

d.  Carbonaceous  division  (Scremerston  beds). 
Strata  prevalently  carbonaceous ;  lime- 
stones chiefly  thin,  many  of  them  contain- 
ing carbonaceous  matter ;  coals 
fc.  Upper  Tuedian  or  Fell  sandstone  group 
(Tweedmouth,  Simonside,  Harbottle,  ana 
Bewcastle  Fells) :  a  belt  of  massive  grits 
with  green,  gray,  and  reddish  shales  ;  coals 
rare  and  thin 

b.  Lower  Tuedian  or  Cement -stone  group: 
sandstones  and  shales  with  bands  of 
cement-stone  passing  into  limestones  near 
Rothbury  and  Bewcastle  . 

a.  Basement  conglomerates  (Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone) 


Thickness  in  feet. 


350-1200 


1800-2500 


800-2500 


500-1600 


500-1500 


0-  500 


Tuedian  Series. — a.  The  basement  conglomerates  occur  locally 
round  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  are  by  some  referred  to  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  they  pass  up  into  the  overlying  sandstones, 
and  certainly  form  a  local  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  They 
are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  and  contain  rolled  pebbles  of  the 
Cheviot  porphyritcs. 

6.  These  beds,  generally  called  the  Lower  Tuedian,  consist  of 
yellow  and  reddish  sandstones,  gray  and  purple  shales,  greenish 
sandy  clays  (sometimes  full  of  hard  siliceous  concretions),  and  beds 
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of  hard  cream-coloured  earthy  limestone  or  cement-stone  in  the 
upper  part.  In  this  group  fossils  are  very  rare  and  badly  preserved, 
but  Modiola  Macadami  occurs. 

c.  Tlie  lowest  member  of  the  Fell  sandstone  group  is  known  as 
Harbottle  grit,  and  in  this  the  fossil  Archanodon  Jvkesi  has  been 
found,  a  species  which  connects  it  with  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Ireland  and  the  lowest  Carboniferous  beds  in  Scotland. 
The  Harbottle  grits  and  the  other  massive  sandstones  of  this  group 
form  a  broad  belt  of  high  and  rugged  country  in  the  western  part 
of  Northumberland,  rising  into  craggy  hills  and  fells,  such  as  those 
of  the  Chillingham  and  Simonside  Hills  and  the  Peel  and  Bewcastle 
Fells.  The  sandstones  are  divided  by  bands  of  shale,  and  a  few 
thin  seams  of  coal  occur ;  plant  remains  are  not  rare,  and  the 
occurrence  of  Lepidodendron  veltheimianum  is  notable.  At  or  near 
the  top  of  this  group  is  a  thin  limestone  with  marine  fossils  of  the 
usual  limestone  type. 

Bemiciaji  Series. — On  the  southern  border  of  Northumber- 
land the  massive  Scar  limestone  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Yoredale 
beds  are  still  distinguishable  as  separate  stages,  but  as  they  are 
followed  northwards  they  lose  their  distinctive  character  and 
merge  into  one  great  series  of  alternating  limestones,  shales,  and 
sandstones  with  many  workable  beds  of  coal.  The  lower  part  of 
this  Bemiciau  series  represents  part  of  the  Limestone  group,  and 
the  central  part  appears  to  correspond  with  the  Yoredale  group, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  well-marked  or  persistent  bed 
wliich  would  serve  as  a  line  of  division  between  them.  Beds  of 
this  type  stretch  northwards  from  Hexham  and  Halt  whistle  to  the 
borders  of  the  Cheviots,  and  north-eastward  to  the  sea,  forming  the 
coast-line  from  Alnmouth  to  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Northumberland  series  is 
the  great  development  of  the  mechanical  sediments  in  the  centre 
of  the  county.  Some  of  the  lower  beds  expand  into  the  "  Car- 
bonaceous group"  of  Tate  and  Miller,  while  another  series  of 
sandstones  and  shales  with  coals  and  thin  limestones  come  in  above 
the  main  Yoredale  limestone,  forming  the  Felltop  division.  Thus, 
at  Alston,  between  the  "Felltop"  and  "Little"  limestones,  there 
is  about  350  feet  of  shales  and  sandstones  ;  in  the  Inghoe  district, 
north  of  the  Tyne,  this  interval  has  increased  to  1450  feet,  with 
three  intercalated  beds  of  limestone.  Here  the  total  thickness  of 
the  Bernician  group  is  estimated  at  6000  feet,  but  eastward  it 
again  diminishes,  and  along  the  coast  it  is  once  more  reduced  to 
between  2500  and  3000  feet 

Beds  of  coal  occur  throughout  this  Bernician  series,  but  are 
thin  and  of  poor  quality  in  the  central  part,  and  are  thickest  and 
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most  largely  worked  in  the  highest  part  (Felltop  division).  Pro- 
fessor Lebour  remarks  that  the  coal-seams  are  by  no  means  so 
regular  as  those  of  tlie  coal-measures  above,  being  more  liable  to  split 
up  into  two  or  three  seams,  and  sometimes  thining  out  altogether  for 
a  space.  The  seams  generally  rest  on  underclays  full  of  stigmarian 
roots,  but  occasionally  they  lie  directly  upon  shale  or  sandstone. 

The  limestones  are  thin  as  compared  with  those  of  Yorkshii-e, 
seldom  attaining  20  feet,  though  one  (the  Great  limestone) 
reaches  to  40  feet  in  some  places.  They  contain  the  usual  corals, 
crinoids,  and  brachiopods,  including  Produdus  giganteu^  and  P. 
semireticulatus.  Parts  of  the  **  Eight-yard  limestone  "  near  Alnwick 
are  largely  made  up  of  the  large  foraminifer  Saccamina  Carteri. 
Associated  with  some  of  the  limestones,  and  in  places  representing 
them,  are  calcareous  shales  which  are  often  rich  in  fossils,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Redesdale  ironstone  shale  near  HexhanL 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  mining  for  lead  and  coal,  each 
bed  of  limestone  has  become  familiar  to  the  miners,  who  have 
given  a  special  name  to  each ;  but  these  names  are  different  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  county,  though  it  has  recently  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  GJeological  Survey  that  many  of  the  limestones  are 
persistent  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  border. 

Mr.  W.  Gunn  has  recently  published  a  correlation  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series  of  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland, 
which  is  based  on  the  researches  of  himself  and  the  late  Hugh 
Miller.^2  jjg  states  that  the  four  Upper  Yoredale  limestones  have 
now  been  traced  all  across  the  county,  the  "  main  limestone "  of 
Yorkshire  being  the  **  Great  limestone  "  of  Teesdale,  the  "  Ten-yard 
limestone  *'  farther  north,  and  the  "  Dry  burn  limestone  "  of  Lowick. 
If  this  correlation  is  correct  it  follows  that  the  whole  Upper 
Bemician  or  Felltop  division  is  above  the  real  Yoredale  group  of 
Wensleydale,  and  is  represented  only  by  about  100  feet  of  cherty 
limestone  and  sandstone  in  Yorkshire. 

The  following  table  shows  the  successive  limestones  of  the 
Yoredale,  Alston,  and  Northumberland  section,  and  I  have  followed 
Mr.  Gunn's  correlation  except  in  respect  to  the  Oxford  limestone, 
which  I  have  preferred  to  regard  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Simon- 
stone  instead  of  the  Hardraw. 


Scotland. 


North  of  Nor- 
thumberland. 


Alston  Moor. 


Wensleydale. 


Upper     \  Measures  with 
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Edge  coal  \ 
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'Felltop  limestone 
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'  Scotland. 
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It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  Fell  Sandstones  (Upper 
Tuedian)  represent  any  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  for 
they  have  not  yielded  any  of  its  characteristic  fossils.  The 
Scremerston  Beds,  on  the  contrary,  have  yielded  Prodvjctu$  cora  and 
P.  gigantetis  at  several  horizons,  and  the  usual  limestone  fossils  are 
plentiful  in  the  Redesdale  limestone  of  South  Northumberland, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Dun  limestone  of  the  north. 


5.  Scotland 

The  central  lowlands  of  Scotland  display  an  enormous  thickness 
of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
expanded  equivalents  of  the  Tuedian  and  Bernician  series  of 
Northumberland,  for  the  Scottish  series  is  similarly  divisible  into 
a  lower  group,  which  is  mainly  arenaceous,  and  an  upper  more 
varied  group  of  shales,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  coals.  The 
lower  has  been  called  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series,  and  the 
upper  was  termed  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series;  but,  as 
indicated  above,  the  equivalents  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Car- 
boniferous limestone  lie  entirely  below  this  "limestone  series" 
of  Scotland.  Thus  the  nomenclature  hitherto  used  by  the 
Geological  Survey  and  adopted  in  most  text-books  gives  rise  to 
misconception,  and  tends  to  exaggerate  the  stratigraphical  import- 
ance of  the  upper  part  of  the  series.  For  while  the  upper  portion, 
which  has  a  thickness  of  only  from  1600  to  1800  feet,  has  been 
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divided  into  three  groups,  the  lower  portion,  which  is  over  6000 
feet  thick,  exclusive  of  the  Red  Sandstone  group,  was  undivided. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  retaining  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  upper  series,  but,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Goodchild, 
the  lower  series  is  equally  capable  of  subdivision  into  three  groups, 
as  shown  in  the  following  scheme,  which  is  slightly  modified  from 
the  tabular  view  given  in  his  Outline  of  the  Geological  History  of 
the  Bocks  around  Edinburgh}^ 


Old  CUssification. 
Upper  limestone  group 
Edge  coal  group 
Lower  limestone  group 

Cement-stone  group 


New  Classification. 
I  6.  Upper  limestone  group 
1 6.  Edge  coal  group 
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1 3.  Oil  shale  group  . 

2.  Granton  and  Hailes  sandstones 
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1200 


Red  sandstone  group     |!  ^  j^^^  sandstone  and  conglomerate/   " 

The  Red  Seuidstone  Group  has  been  described  under  the 
head  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  (see  p.  194),  although  it  certainly  passes 
up  into  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  is  by  some  regarded  as  the 
base  of  that  series. 

The  Bcdlafiran  Beds. — ^This  name  was  first  given  to  the  beds 
which  overlie  the  red  sandstones  near  Glasgow,  and  may  con- 
veniently be  employed  to  denote  the  lowest  group  of  beds,  which 
is  undoubtedly  Carboniferous,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Cement- 
stone  group  of  Berwick. 

It  consists  in  the  lower  part  of  clays,  shales,  sandstones,  and 
tuffs  with  some  beds  of  dull  compact  limestone  (cement-stone)  and 
of  siliceous  sinter  ;  this  part  is  about  200  feet  thick.  Next  in  the 
Edinburgh  district  comes  the  volcanic  episode  of  Arthur's  Seat,  a 
set  of  basaltic  lavas  and  tuffs  with  interstratified  sandstones  and 
shales,  having  a  total  thickness  of  750  feet  These  are  covered  by 
the  Abbey  Hill  shales,  which  are  300  feet  thick  and  contain 
marine  fossils. 

Granton  and  Hailes  Sandstones. — This  group  consists 
of  two  thick  sandstones  separated  by  a  band  of  shales.  The  lower 
member  is  the  Granton  Sandstone,  probably  about  800  feet  thick  ; 
the  central  band  consists  of  the  Wardie  shales  (400  feet),  and  the 
upper  is  the  Hailes  Sandstone,  which  may  be  1000  feet  thick. 
These  sandstones  form  good  building  stones,  and  appear  to 
correspond  with  the  Fell  Sandstones  of  Northumberland.  In 
Fifeshire  these  are  the  lowest  beds  exposed  in  the  coast  section 
near  Burntisland ;  they  have  yielded  few  fossils,  but  the  Wardie 
shales  contain  Schizodiu  pentlandicuSy  Naiadites  ohesa,  Anthracomya 
Uevis,  and  others. 
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Oil  Shale  G-roup. — This  group  is  most  fully  developed  in 
Fife,  where  its  base  is  well  marked  by  a  bed  of  dark-coloured 
limestone  known  as  the  Burdiehouse  limestone.  This  is  an 
entomostracan  limestone  crowded  with  the  cases  of  a  small  ostraco<l 
{Leperditia  Okeniy  var.  hurdigaUnm),  The  group  takes  its  name 
from  the  prevalence  of  black  bituminous  shales  which  contain 
large  quantities  of  petroleum,  some  bands  of  them  being  so  rich 
as  to  yield  from  30  to  40  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  of  shale,  besides 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  by-product 
in  the  process  of  abstraction. 

The  Oil  Shale  group  consists  mainly  of  shales  and  sandstones 
wliich  contain  the  remains  of  fish,  plants,  and  estuarine  molluscs, 
especially  Naictdites  ohesa ;  but  there  are  many  beds  of  limestone 
containing  marine  shells,  and  these  sediments  are  interstratified 
with  sheets  of  volcanic  material,  basalts,  and  basaltic  tuffs,  and 
are  pierced  by  a  large  number  of  pipes  and  bosses  of  volcanic 
agglomerate  which  are  the  orifices  of  small  volcanic  vents. 

The  marine  beds  in  this  group  have  been  carefully  studied  and 
described  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kirkby,^^  who  found  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
limestones  containing  marine  fossils.  Four  of  these  occur  in  the 
upper  500  feet,  and  the  rest  in  the  lower  1500  feet,  the  total 
thickness  being  put  at  3800  feet  The  fauna  of  the  lower  beds 
is  characterised  by  the  rarity  of  brachiopods  and  the  abundance 
of  lamellibranchs  and  gastropods.  Of  these  the  commonest  are 
Myalina  crassa,  Schizodus  pentlandictu  (  =  S,  SaUeri),  Leptodomus 
costellatus^  Macrocheilus  aciUuSj  Murchisonia  strUUula,  Bellerophon 
Ureiy  and  B.  decussattUf  and  many  remains  of  fishes.  In  the  upper 
500  feet  are  Produchis  corOy  P.  semireticulatus^  Sanguinolites  abdermSy 
Adinopteria  persiUcataj  and  many  other  species. 

Lo-wer  Limestone  Group. — Near  Edinburgh  this  group 
has  a  thickness  of  400  feet  to  500  feet,  and  contains  three  beds 
of  limestones,  but  these  are  seldom  more  than  12  feet  thick, 
though  occasionally  swelling  out  to  30  feet,  and  in  the  Bathgate 
Hills  (Linlithgow)  to  70  or  80  feet  In  Ayrshire  the  Hurlet,  or 
Main  limestone,  attains  a  thickness  of  100  feet  Spirifer  trigonalisy 
Productus  giganteuLSj  and  P.  semireticulattLS  are  common  fossils,  and 
in  some  places  the  limestones  are  largely  crinoidal,  i.e.  composed 
of  the  shelly  plates  which  form  the  arms  and  stems  of  crinoids. 
These  limestones  are  interbedded  with  a  series  of  shales,  sandstones, 
and  coal-seams,  several  of  the  coals  being  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  limestone,  e.g.  the  Hurlet  coal  and  limestone,  as  if  there  had 
been  times  when  the  shallow  lagoons  and  swamps  were  suddenly 
submerged  and  occupied  by  marine  organisms. 

Edgre  Ooal  Group. — This  is  a  shale  and  sandstone  series,  and 
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it  includes  some  valuable  seams  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  oil  shale, 
but  no  limestones.  In  Midlothian  its  thickness  is  about  800  feet 
Some  of  the  beds  contain  marine  shells,  others  are  full  of  terrestrial 
plants,  showing  that  the  gradual  submergence  which  was  in  progress 
was  now  and  then  counterbalanced  by  the  deposition  of  the  sedi- 
ment brought  down  in  such  quantity  by  rivers. 

Upper  Limestone  Group. — This  is  about  600  feet  in 
Midlothian  ;  it  contains  three  bands  of  limestone  and  four  seams 
of  coal,  interstratified  with  sandstone,  shale,  and  fireclay.  The 
limestones  contain  the  same  fossils  as  those  of  the  lower  group, 
and  though  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  feet  thick,  have  been 
traced  over  an  area  of  at  least  1000  square  miles,  thus  proving 
that  the  physical  conditions  of  the  period  were  very  uniform  over 
a  large  area. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Scottish  lowlands  near  Glasgow 
the  succession  is  similar,  but  with  certain  differences;  the  sand- 
stones are  very  much  thinner,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  shale 
group  is  replaced  by  a  thick  mass  of  volcanic  rocks.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Goodchild  that  the  western  succession  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows ; — 

Feet. 
Upper  limestone  group  from  the  Castlecary  to  the  Index 

limestone 150 

Edge  coal  group  with  coals  and  ironstones     .        .  200 

Lower  limestone  group  (Hosie  and  Hurlet  ironstones)  60 

The  volcanic  series  (chiefly  lava-flows)    ....  1000  to  2000 

Gray  and  white  sandstones 100 

Ballagan  beds,  clays  and  shales  with  nodules  and  bands 

of  argillaceous  lunestone 1200  to  1500 

Reddish  shales,  clays,  and  comstones),,         ^u  t>  j  ^r^/* 

Rod  sandstones        .        .        .  |  Upper  Old  Red  .        .  1500 

A  similar  succession  is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  where, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  the  Ballagan  shales  are  thinner  and 
the  overlying  sandstones  are  thicker,  with  intercalated  lava-flows. 
The  volcanic  group  forms  a  nearly  continuous  band  from  Arran 
through  Dumbarton  and  the  Campsie  Fells  to  the  hills  near 
Stirling,  and  it  recurs  in  Ayrshire  and  the  south  of  Renfrew.  The 
Lower  Limestone  group  which  succeeds  is,  in  Arran,  of  a  red  colour, 
and  was  formerly  thought  to  be  part  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, but  the  error  of  this  view  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson 
in  1896,^^  and  has  since  been  admitted  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  red  limestone  of  Corrie  is  now  regarded  as  the  local  equivalent 
of  the  Hurlet  limestone,  and,  like  it,  is  characterised  by  the 
profusion  of  Prodiictus  giganteus.      Both  the  Edge  coal  and  the 
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upper  limestones  are  found  in  Arran,  and  the  latter  are  also  stained 
red.  The  Index  limestone  is  characterised  by  the  abundance  of 
ProducttLs  latisdmus, 

6.  Ireland 

In  no  country  can  the  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  system  be 
better  studied  than  in  Ireland.  They  occupy  fully  one-half  of  the 
superficial  area  of  the  country,  the  whole  of  the  great  central  plain, 
which  stretches  completely  across  the  island  from  east  to  west, 
consisting  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  though  its  surface  is  often 
covered  by  Pleistocene  gravels.  The  lower  groups  of  the  system 
emerge  from  beneath  the  limestone  to  the  north  and  south,  while 
here  and  there  the  limestone  plain  supports  hills  of  low  elevation 
composed  of  the  Coal-measures  ;  these  outliers  are  the  sole  remnants 
of  the  beds  which  once  spread  over  the  limestone,  and  their 
survival  is  due  to  the  circumstance  of  their  lying  in  synclinal 
troughs  or  basins.^^ 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity  the  chief  facts  regarding 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  of  Ireland  will  be  given  under 
three  heads,  (1)  Antrim  and  Derry,  (2)  The  Great  Central  Plain, 
(3)  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  first  and  third  of  these  areas  each 
exhibiting  a  special  and  peculiar  facies  of  the  formation  differing 
greatly  from  that  of  the  central  area. 

Antrim  and  Derry. — Just  as  the  Scotch  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  rocks  strike  south-westerly  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  so 
also  do  the  Scotch  Carboniferous  rocks.  A  series  similar  to  that 
of  Ayrshire  is  found  near  Ballycastle,  in  Antrim,  and  consists  of 
the  following  groups  according  to  Professor  Hull : — 

Feet 
^ ,  ,       .  /Reddish  and  gray  sandstones  with  seams  of 

Edge  coal  series        |     coal  and  black-band  ironstone    .        .         .240 
r  v       X  f  Calcareous  shales  with  two  beds  of  compact 

Lower  limestone       \     argillaceous  limestone         .        .        .        .        55 

{Red  and  yellow  sandstones  with  beds  of  shale 
and  a  quartzose  conglomerate  at  the  base, 
resting  upon  mica-scnist     ....     1000 

The  diminished  thickness  of  the  Limestone  series  is  remarkable, 
and  yet  the  fossils  leave  little  doubt  of  the  correlation,  for  they 
include  Produdus  giganteus,  Bdlerophon  Urei,  and  Orthocems 
SteinhauerL 

A  similar  series  of  beds  is  found  in  Derry,  extending  along  the 
western  border  of  the  basaltic  plateau,  from  the  shores  of  Lough 
Foyle  southward  to  Maghera  and  Drapersdown.  At  the  base  are 
thick  reddish-brown  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  succeeded  by 
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a  great  thickness  of  calciferous  sandstone  with  bands  of  shale, 
which  are  well  exposed  in  the  valley  of  the  Moyola  River  near 
Drapersdown.  In  these  higher  beds  the  commonest  fossils  are, 
Leperditia  Okeni,  Modiola  Macadami,  and  Protosckizodus  aociniformiSf 
with  Dithyrocaris  Coleiy  Cypris  burdigalerms,  and  remains  of  fish.^*^ 

Mr.  Nolan  compares  the  lower  division  with  the  Lower  Calci- 
ferous sandstone  of  Scotland,  and  estimates  its  thickness  at  1500 
feet ;  the  thickness  of  the  upper  division  is  uncertain  owing  to  » 
faults,  but  it  is  probably  over  1000  feet 

Above  these  beds,  at  CuUion  and  Desertmartin,  limestones  come 
in  which  are  arenaceous  in  the  lower  beds  and  dolomitic  in  the 
higher  ;  the  prevalent  fossils  are  corals  {Lithostrotion  junceum,  L, 
affinis)  and  brachiopods  {Productua  gigarUeiLS  and  Orthis  resupiiiata). 

Great  Central  Plain  — The  central  part  of  Ireland,  from  the 
shores  of  Dublin  and  Meath  to  Galway  Bay  and  Lough  Corrib,  is  a 
great  tract  of  low  undulating  land  which  seldom  rises  to  more 
than  300  feet  above  the  sea.  In  consequence  of  this  low  elevation, 
the  general  horizontality  of  the  limestones  below  it,  and  the 
prevalence  of  Pleistocene  deposits,  exposures  are  few  in  the  central 
area,  and  it  is  only  in  the  outer  parts,  where  the  beds  rise  into  hills, 
that  the  complete  succession  can  be  studied ;  the  best  sections  are 
found  on  its  northern,  western,  and  southern  borders. 

On  the  northern  border,  in  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Leitrim,  the 
general  succession,  according  to  Messrs.  Hull  and  Hardmau,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Feet. 
Gray  limestones  with  nodules  of  chert   ....  600 


Carbonaceous  shales  and  sandstones  (Calp) 
Lower  limestones,  gray  and  dark  blue   . 
Yellow  sandstones  and  gray  shales 
Brown  sandstones  and  conglomerates     . 


1000 
600 
200 
500 

2800 


The  basal  beds  are  sometimes  called  Upper  Old  Ked  Sandstone, 
but  they  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Fintona  beds  (see  p.  196),  and 
are  now  generally  regarded  as  Lower  Carboniferous  because  they 
seem  to  be  the  equivalents  of  similar  beds  in  Derry  and  of  the 
Red  Sandstone  group  in  Scotland.  They  consist  of  reddish  broM-n 
conglomerates  containing  pebbles  of  white  and  pink  quartz, 
succeeded  by  purple  brown  and  gray  sandstones  and  sandy  shales, 
and  above  these  are  yellow  sandstones  and  shales ;  no  fossils  have 
vet  been  recorded. 

The  lower  limestones  have  shales  at  the  base,  and  there  is  a 
gradual  passage  from  these  to  limestones  with  beds  of  shale.  The 
succeeding  beds,  known  as  the  Calp,  consist  of  massive  light-coloured 
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Baudstones  with  bands  of  shale  and  beds  of  Impure  coal ;  thin  beds 
of  earthy  limestone  also  occur.  The  upper  limestones  contain 
Productus  giganteus  and  other  fossils,  and  are  overlain  by  black 
shales  which  yield  the  same  fossils  as  occur  in  the  Pendleside  group 
in  England. 

Westward,  in  Sligo  and  Mayo,  there  is  a  similar  succession,  but 
the  basal  beds  are  absent  and  the  lower  limestones  pass  laterally 
into  beds  of  calcareous  breccia  and  conglomerate,  indicating  a 
shore-line.  The  upper  limestone  rises  into  hills  with  bold  craggy 
escarpments,  while  the  softer  beds  of  the  calp  have  been  eroded 
into  broad  vales. 

As  the  series  above  described  is  traced  southward  through  Mayo 
and  Roscommon  into  Qalway  they  exhibit  a  change  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  England,  namely,  a  thinning  of  the  sandstones 
and  shales  and  a  thickening  of  the  limestones,  till  the  series  passes 
into  a  great  limestone  formation  nearly  3000  feet  thick,  with  the 
same  black  shales  above  and  a  still  thicker  set  of  basal  sandstones. 
The  following  is  the  succession  in  Galway  and  Clare  according  to 
Mr.  Kinahau : — 

Feet. 
Barren  limestone  with  layers  of  chert  ....  1500 
-,.,,,  ,.  .  TBlack  limestone  and  chert  ) 
Middle  Imiestonel  ^her^  zone  j 

(The  Fenestella  limestone 
Lower  cherty  zone 
Shaly  limestone .        .        .        . 
Lower  limestone  shale 
Basal  beds  or  Old  Red  Sandstone     .... 


400 

300 
100 
400 
150 
1000 


8850 


The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Lower  Limestone  are  Fenestella 
flahellatay  Michelinia  favosa^  RhyncJwnella  pleurodariy  R.  pugnusy 
Spirifer  striatuSy  Cardiomorpha  oblongay  Conocardium  hibemicumy 
and  many  cephalopods.  Beds  of  the  calp  type  occur  toward  the 
east  at  Loughrea  and  Portumna,  and  seem  to  be  replaced  in  the 
west  by  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  or  Burren  limestone. 

In  the  hills  of  Burren,  County  Clare,  the  upper  part  of  the  lime- 
stone is  magnificently  developed,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Jukes  ^^ : — 

"A  range  of  hills,  rather  more  than  1000  feet  in  height, 
sweep  for  about  20  miles  along  the  south  side  of  Galway  Bay. 
They  are  formed  entirely  of  bare  rock  from  the  sea-level  to  the 
hill-tops,  the  only  soil  being  found  in  crevices  of  the  rock,  or  in 
patches  in  the  hollows  of  the  valleys.  This  rock  is  all  limestone, 
in  regular  beds,  which  dip  gently  to  the  south,  at  an  angle  of  1  ^ 
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degrees  only,  and  counting  from  the  lowest  bed  that  rises  out  on 
the  sea-shore  to  the  uppermost,  which  caps  the  summit  of  the  hills 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  southward,  there  must  be  a  thickness  of 
at  least  1600  to  1700  feet  of  solid  limestone  shown  here. 

Still  farther  south,  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  there  is  a 
similar  succession,  but  the  basal  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
have  increased  to  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  and  the  Limestone  series 
above  attains  a  thickness  of  about  3500  feet,  its  thickest  member 
being  the  Fenestella  limestone  (1600  to  1900  feet),  while  the  upper 
(Burren)  limestone  has  decreased  to  only  240  feet  The  same 
succession  of  limestones  can  be  followed  eastward  through  Kilkenny 
and  Carlo w,  but  the  basal  beds  become  thinner  in  this  direction. 
Fig.  88,  across  the  Castlecomer  coal-field,  illustrates  this  part  of 
the  area. 

The  lower  conglomerates  appear  to  die  out  in  Kilkenny,  but 
the  yellow  and  greenish  sandstones  still  range  through  that 
county,  and  at  Kiltorcan,  near  Thomastown,  they  have  yielded  the 
assemblage  of  fossils  mentioned  on  p.  197,  and  seem  to  be  of 
freshwater  origin.  Still  farther  east  these  beds  are  overlapped 
by  the  limestones,  which  then  rest  directly  on  the  granite  of  Carlow, 
and.  a  little  to  the  northward,  in  County  Dublin,  shales  of  the  calp 
facies  overlap  the  limestones,  thus  giving  evidence  of  another 
shore-line. 

Southern  Counties. — \Vlien  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
traced  to  the  south-west  through  Cork  and  Kerry  a  still  greater 
and  much  more  sudden  change  takes  place  in  the  constitution  of 
the  system.  Tliis  consists  in  the  introduction  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  distinct  group  of  shales  and  slates  between  the  Yellow 
Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  to  which  Sir  R. 
Griffith  gave  the  name  of  Carboniferous  SlaU.  This  group  of  beds 
has  derived  special  importance  from  its  bearing  on  the  Devonian 
question,  and  the  whole  subject  is  so  associated  with  the  name  of 
Jukes,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  a  better  exposition  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  Carboniferous  Slate  than  is  contained  in 
Mr.  Jukes's  own  description  quoted  below. ^^ 

"If  we  draw  a  parallel  of  latitude  through  the  towns  of 
Kenmare,  Macroom,  and  Cork,  the  great  development  of  Carbon- 
iferous Slate  lies  wholly  south  of  that  line.  If  we  examine  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Cork  itself,  we  find  the  [Upper]  Old 
Red  Sandstone  with  plants  in  its  upper  beds,  and  a  very  short 
distance  above  that  we  get  solid  Carboniferous  limestone,  with  some 
black  shales  or  slates  between  the  two,  but  not  more  than  200  or 
300  feet  in  thickness.  Passing  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Monkstown  or  Queenstown,  and  then  by  Carrigaline 
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and  Coolmore,  these  intermediate  black  slates  or  shales  thicken 
to  2000  or  3000  feet,  still  having  the  Old  Red  below  and  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  above  ;  but  going  still  farther  south  by 
Bingabella  to  Kinsale,  the  dark  gray  slates  and  gray  grits  thicken 
rapidly  to  6000  or  6000  feet,  and  are  nowhere  covered  by  any 
part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  though  they  show  here  and 
there  highly  calcareous  bands. 

"  The  whole  of  the  rocks  are  thrown  into  numerous  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  curves,  over  many  interrupted  axes,  which  strike 
very  steadily  from  KN.E.  to  W.S.W. ;  and  the  headlands  and 
bays  along  the  south  coast  of  Cork  exhibit  numerous  transverse 
sections  across  the  beds,  so  that  no  mistake  can  be  made  respecting 
the  facts." 

Fig.  77   is  a  copy   of   the    section    drawn   by    Mr.  Jukes    to 


Fig.  77.— SEcriox  near  OLENOARiFr  (jukes).    Distance  about  2J  miles. 


/e.  Black  slates  with  calcareous  bands  \ 
d.  Black  anil  gray  slates  /        '        *        ' 

Hlate         I  c.  Coomhola  grits,  greenish  gray  grits  with  black  and 

{  gray  slatm  ;  marine  fossils 

^6.  Greenish  gray  grits  with  green  and  purple  slates  "j 

GlengarifT    J  and  occasioiud  cornstones      ....       I 

^-"^~  o.  GlengarifT  grits,  massive  green  and  purple  grits,  j 

with  thin  bands  of  purple  slate      .       .        .      j 


GriU 


(' 


Feet. 
2000 

SOOO 

500O 


illustrate  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  on  the  east  side  of 
Glengariff  Harbour  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  where  the  grits  in 
the  Carboniferous  Slate  have  a  conspicuous  development  and  are 
well  seen  in  the  banks  of  the  Coomhola  River,  whence  they  have 
been  called  the  Coomhola  Grits.  Here,  as  Mr.  Jukes  observes,  the 
boundary  between  the  two  sets  of  grits  can  only  be  determined  by 
noting  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  slate  bands  which  are 
interbedded  with  them. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  part  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous series  do  these  slates  and  grits  represent  1  Although  they 
appear  to  fit  in  wedgewise  between  the  Yellow  Sandstone  and  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  yet  the  probability  is  that  they  corre- 
spond to  much  more  than  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale.  At 
Whiddy  Island,  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  there  are  black  shales 
ining  Posulonomya  Becheri  and  P.  memhranacea,  the  character- 
•pecies  of  the  shales  above  the  limestone,  and  it  is  therefore 
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highly  probable  that  the  Carboniferous  slate  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  the  lower  and 
upper  parts  of  that  formation  passing  laterally  into  shales,  just  as 
its  middle  part  does  to  the  northward.  We  may  therefore  regard 
the  Carboniferous  slate  as  representing  the  whole  of  this  limestone 
and .  its  underlying  shale,  i.e.  strata  amounting  to  a  thickness  of 
2600  feet  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland ;  such  in  fact  was  Mr. 
Jukes's  opinion. 

There  remains,  however,  the  question  of  the  Coomhola  Beds. 
Are  they  truly  part  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  do  they 
graduate  downward  into  the  Glengariff  Grits,  or  is  there  an  un- 
conformity between  the  two  ?  Jukes  could  find  no  evidence  of 
unconformity,  and  thought  the  sequence  was  continuous  and  un- 
broken ;  but  there  is  such  a  great  break  between  the  two  systems 
in  the  Dingle  promontory  to  the  north,  where  the  Glengariff  grits 
are  overlain  unconformably  by  a  great  thickness  of  red  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones,  that  one  is  naturally  led  to  suspect 
the  reality  of  the  apparent  conformity  near  Kenmare  and  Glen- 
gariff. 

Professor  Hull  went  over  the  whole  district  in  1878-80,  and  his 
view  is  that  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  thin  out  southward 
and  allow  the  higher  beds  to  rest  directly  on  the  Glengariff 
grits.*-^^     This  has  been  explained  more  fully  on  p.  197. 

With  respect  to  the  fossils  of  the  Coomhola  Beds,  the  majority 
of  them  are  Carboniferous  species,  but  there  are  a  few  which  also 
occur  in  the  Upper  Devonian  of  North  Devon,  and  show  that  these 
beds  occupy  a  low  horizon  in  the  Carboniferous  series.  These 
species  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  following  list,  but  the 
fauna  of  the  Mar  wood  and  Pilton  Beds,  as  recently  described  by  Rev. 
G.  F.  Whidborne,2i  geems  to  differ  considerably  as  a  whole  from 
that  of  the  Coomhola  Beds. 


Lepidodeudron  veltheiraianum. 

Atnyris  ambigua. 
*Lingula  squamiformis. 
*Rhynchonella  pleurodon. 

Spirifer  cuspidatus. 

,,       striatus. 

*Orthotetes  crenistria. 

Terebratula  hastata. 
*Avicula  (lamnoniensis. 


Modiola  MacadamL 

Aviculopecten  areDosiis. 
*Cuculla?a  Hardingi. 
*Curtonotus  eleguns. 

Nuculana  attenuata. 

Sanguiuolites  plicatus. 
*Bellerophon  subglobatus. 

Orthoceras  undidatus. 


The  calcareous  bands  in  the  upper  black  slates  of  Reenydonagau 
yield  Fhillipsia  pustulatay  Produdus  scabriculus,  Rhynchonella 
pleurodonj  Fenestella  antiqua^  Ch(ztetes  tuviiduSy  and  other  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  fossils. 


k 
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Volcanic  Rocks 

Engrland. — In  Cornwall  and  Devon  the  lower  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  series  contains  sheets  of  lava  and  volcanic  ash 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  underlying  Devonian  series. 
These  have  not  yet  been  carefully  examined,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hill  called  Brent  Tor, 
near  Tavistock.  This  well-known  hill  appears  to  be  a  portion 
of  a  volcanic  cone,  though  the  actual  crater  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  cone  have  been  demolished  by  repeated  detrition  and 
erosion.  The  present  hill  is  about  1100  feet  high,  and  consists  of 
masses  of  devitrified  rhyolite  and  pitchstone,  with  some  basalts 
and  beds  of  volcanic  breccia,  the  two  first  being  evidently  parts  of 
ancient  lava -flows.-*-  In  the  country  surrounding  the  Tor,  beds 
of  shaly  volcanic  ash  are  interbedded  with  the  Culm-measures  ; 
these  were  probably  ejected  from  the  volcano  of  the  Tor,  which 
must  have  been  either  a  submarine  vent  or  a  volcanic  island. 

In  South  Staffordshire  the  Coal-measures  are  penetrated  by 
many  intrusive  dykes  and  sheets,  some  of  which  form  considerable 
surface  areas  ;  these  intrusions  are  considered  by  Mr.  Jukes  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Coal-measures,  for 
he  found  ashy  sandstones,  i.e.  sandstones  partly  formed  of  volcanic 
ejectamenta,  at  several  horizons  from  400  to  900  feet  above  the 
"  thick  coal "  ;  moreover,  the  sheets  and  dykes  are  displaced  by  the 
faults  that  traverse  the  Coal-measures. 

In  North  Staffordshire  (Congleton  Edge)  a  band  of  tuff  and 
agglomerate  is  interbedded  with  the  highest  portion  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  2^  (see  Fig.  87,  p.  260). 

In  Derbyshire  several  interbedded  sheets  of  trap  occur  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  are  locally  known  as  toadstoneSf 
probably  from  their  spotted  appearance.  They  consist  of  dolerite, 
which  is  sometimes  dark  and  compact,  but  more  often  greenish, 
earthy,  and  amygdaloidal ;  they  average  50  or  60  feet  in  thickness, 
and  have  been  traced  for  many  miles ;  they  are  sometimes  associated 
with  beds  of  green  and  purple  ash  or  tuff.  These  lavas  appear  to 
have  flowed  from  more  tlian  one  volcanic  vent,  as  thev  sometimes 
thicken  in  opposite  directions. 

Beds  of  greenish  tuff  and  coarse  ash  occur  in  the  black  lime- 
stone group  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  centre  of  eruption  appears 
to  have  been  at  the  Stack  of  Scarlet,  where  there  are  several 
volcanic  vents  filled  with  masses  of  agglomerate,  one  having  a 
central  plug  of  diabasic  lava. 

Scotland. — The  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in 
Scotland  is  full  of  such  striking  instances  of  volcanic  activity  that 
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it  becomes  an  excellent  district  for  the  study  of  such  phenomena. 
The  most  persistent  zone  of  volcanic  rocks  is  that  which  succeeds 
the  Ballagan  Beds  ;  "  great  sheets  of  porphyrites,  with  interbedded 
tuffs,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  rise  in  broad  masses,  bed  above 
bed,  and  form  that  conspicuous  chain  of  terraced  heights  which 
stretches  from  near  Stirling,  through  the  range  of  the  Campsie, 
Kilpatrick,  and  Renfrewshire  hills,  to  the  banks  of  the  Irvine  in 
Ayrshire,  and  thence  westwards  by  the  C umbrae  Islands  and  Bute 
to  the  south  of  Arran  "  (A-  Geikie). 

The  Edinburgh  district  includes  the  volcanic  centres  of  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Craiglockhart  Hill. 

In  the  succeeding  phases  of  the  Oil  Shale  and  Limestone  groups 
(see  p.  230)  volcanic  outbursts  occurred  both  in  the  western  and 
eastern  districts.  Fife  and  the  Lothians  seem  to  have  been  dotted 
over  with  many  small  volcanoes,  which,  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
ejected  lavas  and  ashes  for  a  time  and  then  became  inactive,  allow- 
ing other  similar  vents  to  form  and  take  up  the  rdle  of  action,  so 
that  the  district  must  at  the  time  have  presented  an  appearance  like 
that  of  Auvergne  ;  and  now  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are  inter- 
mingled with  innumerable  small  sheets  of  basalt  and  tuff,  and  are 
pierced  by  intrusive  dykes  and  necks  filled  with  volcanic  ash  or 
basalt,  but  there  are  nowhere  such  extensive  and  massive  sheets  of 
lava  as  occur  in  the  underlying  and  older  groups. 

Many  of  the  vents  from  which  these  tuffs  and  lavas  were  ejected 
can  still  be  indicated,  and  Sir  A.  Geikie  has  distinguished  six 
<lifferent  volcanic  districts  in  the  basin  of  the  Forth,  viz.  (1) 
Haddington,  (2)  Edinburgh,  (3)  Linlithgow,  (4)  Stirling,  (5)  West 
Fife,  (6)  East  Fife. 

In  the  Haddington  district  many  old  vents  occur,  some  filled 
with  tuff  and  agglomerate,  others  with  lava ;  the  Bass  Hock,  North 
Berwick  Law,  and  Traprain  Law  are  instances.  The  oldest  lavas 
are  augitic  (dolerites,  etc.),  the  newer  are  variously  coloured  por- 
phyrites ;  interstratified  tuffs  and  agglomerates  are  frequent 

In  Linlithgow  there  are  many  half-destroyed  volcanic  cones,  and 
the  Binns  Hill  is  a  neck  or  stump  composed  mainly  of  fine  green 
tuff.  In  West  Fife  there  are  two  groups  of  volcanic  vents,  one 
forming  the  Saline  and  Cleish  Hills,  the  other  near  Burntisland. 
Largo  Law  is  a  very  perfect  example  of  a  double  cone,  each 
composed  of  tuff  with  central  pipes  filled  with  basalt.  Saline  Hill 
has  a  similar  structure,  the  whole  mass  renting  on  beds  belonging 
to  the  Edge  coal  group,  and  the  outer  tuffs  of  the  cone  dovetailing 
into  higher  strata. 

In  Stirlingshire  some  interesting  necks  occur,  those  of  the  Fintry 
Hills  having  central  hollows  suggestive   of   the  original   craters. 

R 
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Near  Kilsyth  the  interstratified  volcanic  material  is  1000 
feet  thick,  but  this  thins^away  north-eastward,  and  disappears  near 
Stirling  in  a  distance  of  13  miles. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  west  of  Scotland  that  the  largest  vent  or 
connected  group  of  vents  is  found ;  this  lies  among  the  uplands  of 
Misty  Law  in  the  heart  of  Renfrewshire,  "  where  a  connected  mass 
of  tuff  and  agglomerate  now  occupies  a  space  of  about  4  miles  in 
length  by  2  J  miles  in  breadth."  ^4  From  this  centre  great  sheets 
of  andesitic  lava  extend  in  several  directions  for  distances  of  8 
to  10  miles,  and  their  maximum  thickness  round  Misty  Law  is  at 
least  1500  feet  (see  Fig.  76,  p.  233). 

Ireland. — County  Limerick  was  the  scene  of  powerful  volcanic 
disturbances  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, some  enormous  masses  of  felstone,  tuff,  and  conglomerate 
being  included  in  the  limestone,  ejected  probably  from  submarine 
vents  which  may  sometimes  have  formed  temporary  volcanic 
islands.  An  account  of  these  rocks  has  been  given  in  another  ^^ 
book,  but  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Professor  Hull  dis- 
tinguishes two  epochs  of  eruption  in  the  Limerick  area,  the  first 
witnessing  the  extrusion  of  felspathic  lavas  and  ashes,  while  the 
second,  which  occurred  after  a  considerable  interval,  gave  birth  to 
flows  of  basaltic  lava. 

B.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  Series 

Suhdivisioiis. — This  great  series  may  be  divided  into  five  groups 
or  stages,  which  are  given  below  in  descending  order,  with  their 
average  thicknesses : — 

Feet. 
2000 
3000 


Upper  Coal-measures . 
Middle  Coal- measures 
Lower  Coal-measures . 
Millstone  Grit    . 
Pendleside  group 


Freshwater. 


10001 

1000 

1000 


Mainly  marine. 


Of  these  the  Millstone  Grit  is  quite  the  most  variable  member, 
for  while  it  is  about  4000  feet  thick  in  Lancashire  it  thins  away 
northward,  and  becomes  quite  a  subordinate  member  of  the  series 
in  Northumberland  and  in  Scotland,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  beds  are  really  the  equivalent  of  the  Millstone 
Grit  Moreover,  the  very  name  is  misleading,  for  though  in  the 
south  of  England  and  Wales  the  group  consists  almost  entirely  of 
Sandstones,  in  the  north  it  consists  of  several  thick  sandstones 
divided  by  thick  masses  of  shale,  and  includes  some  coal-seams. 

The  whole  series  indeed  is  made  up  of  repeated  alternations  of 
sandstones  and  shales,  with  occasional  beds  of  coal,  each  band  of 
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sandstone  and  shale  varying  greatly  in  thickness  and  forming  a 
lenticular  mass  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  sandstones  are 
thickest  and  coarsest  in  the  lowest  stage,  while  shales  and  marls 
prevail  in  the  higher  Coal-measures. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  series  where  it  is  complete  may  be 
put  at  from  7000  to  8000  feet,  but  in  some  districts  it  swells  out 
to  11,000  feet,  while  in  the  Midland  counties  the  lower  stages  thin 
out,  and  the  other  stages  successively  overlap  one  another  on  to 
older  rocks. 

Just  as  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  in  most  places  brought 
to  the  surface  along  tracts  of  anticlinal  flexure,  so  the  upper  series 
is  generally  found  in  synclinal  troughs  or  basins,  the  highest 
portion  of  the  series  usually  lying  in  the  central  parts  of  such 
basins.  All  areas  where  workable  coals  exist  are  called  coal-fields, 
and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  productive  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain. 

1.   Coal-fields  of  England  and  Wales 


1.  South  Wales  (large). 

2.  Bristol  and  Somerset. 

3.  Forest  of  Dean  (small). 

4.  Forest  of  Wyre  (small). 

5.  Shrewsbury  (small), 

6.  Coalbrook  Dale. 

7.  Denbigh  and  Flint. 

8.  Anglesey  (small). 

9.  South  Statfordshire. 

10.  North  Staffordshire  (large). 

1 1 .  Cheshire  (or  Park  Gate),  small. 


12.  South   Lancashire  and   Burnley 

(large). 

13.  North  Lancashire  (small). 

14.  Cumberland  (Whitehaven). 

15.  Durham    and    Northumberland 

(large). 

16.  Yorkshire,    Derby,     and    Notts 

(large). 

17.  Leicestershire  (small). 

18.  Warwickshire. 


2.  Coal-fields  of  Scotland 

Six  separate  coal-fields  may  be  distinguished  in  the  great  band 
of  Carboniferous  rocks  which  occupies  the  central  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  country  the  best 
coal-seams  occur  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  The  equivalents 
of  the  upper  series  only  occur  in  the  three  to  which  a  star  is  affixed. 


1.  Lanark  and  the  Clyde  Basin*. 

2.  Midlothian*. 

3.  Ayrshire*. 


4.  Lesmahagow. 

5.  Fifeshire. 

6.  ClackmanDaii. 


3.   Coal-fields  of  Ireland 

1.  ilunster    coal-field     (Clare,     4.  Leitrim  (small). 

Limerick,  and  Cork).  5.  Tyrone. 

2.  Tipperary  coal-iield  (small).       6.  Antrim  (Lower  Carboniferous). 

3.  Leinstcr  coal-field. 
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>:x^  '-:  I'ct  ELn^-iifh  ■»».'.- licIL*  ar»r  only  partiilly  cxpoeed. 
Ur::r  r-itt:-'.ij§  of  rh-ini  r.«in^  ooTereil  ly  aewcr  r>:k*,  jo  thiic 
tr."t  '/it^r  llatiii  ot  wcie  -ire  hoc  kni.'wn.  L'theri'  an*  alm<}0t 
crrt^ialy  c.an'r'.tf^ti  beneath  these  newer  nxk* :  :Lu.?  the  MMLmd 
«.jAl-LeIi*  are  pr>f.a;jlT  only  the  exp<>:^L  {-"irti'i-ns  of  t-ne  Lirgt 
'iTial-del'L  in-:!  i-im."  X-vrth  ^^tA^ordihire,  which  ajriiii  Ljl*  doubtlesi* 
a  iu'-jtemnran  connetition  with  that  of  Dcnuurh,  while  tha:  of  Flint 
U  "niie-i  :•>  t:-at  of  .S»js:h  Lan<:a9hire  lencj.:!:  the  plains  of 
C-^j-ir*:  i^rre  F:  J-  "iS.  p.  259 .  There  are  a'.*.j  som-t  coal- fields 
wh:-:h  are  •:n:ire*.y  cijn':eale»L  a^  that  rei:ently  -iisctjvered  l«rIow  Kent 
a&i  t'lAt  of  WitnrT  in  Oifcrdahire. 

m 

Life  of  the  Epoch 

T:.e  fa*:r.a  is.  i  -  .ri  .:  the  Upper  L'arbijnifer'^u*  series  are  mainly 
cf  :r:Te:Ttrtal  ai,!  fr^hw4>r  charactrrr,  le^au-e  the  wh...Ie  series  was 
acrii^-lwri  11.  z'.j6k  prjiioiitv  to  land  ;  bu:  •lurin^*  the  fjmiation 
oi  the  M:ll-V-Le  Gr.z  and  Lower  Cc^l-meaaure:*  m,irine  c.ndltious 
wef^  <:'.l  :.:eVi'.eL:,  ir.  i  ci-^r-AoiUcUtly  these  ^>uj'6  include  manv 
Vpi*  ;r*  wh:-:h  iii»rlr.e  f i^fiib  o^xup,  but  most  of  the  species  recur  at 
'I'xeswsiTe  r.orlz^.n*,  and  no  zones  have  been  establisheiL  Little  has 
ye;  r^en  d  .z.e  in  Britain  towanis  sepiaratin;;  the  floras  of  the  succes- 
*iTe  stac'na.  --v  that  ft  i--  at  present  uncertain  how  far  the  different 
m«sf  ire-  ^ir.  Ik  di^tir^r^Lsheil  by  tiieir  fossil  plants.  Mr.  Kidston, 
hoTtev-r.  hi*  shown  that  the  floras  of  the  Lower,  Middle,  and 
f  pprr  C>*'.-ri.caa'-re5  are  distimruishable  from  one  another,  and 
in  Fnir*  e  a  succession  of  plant-zones  has  l«een  describei  by  M. 
Or^nd'  E;ry. 

1.    The  Flora 

1.  Filioes  Fem*,. — Fem-leavea  aboiin<l  in  almost  every  coal- 
«eam  and  its  an-vxrUted  measures,  the  coal-ruof  being  sometimes 
completely  covere^l  with  the  impre»ions  of  l^eautiful  fronds.  It  is 
ditficult  to  say  how  many  of  the  frou'l?  belonged  to  stemless  ferns,  or 
whether  the  majority  are  not  the  fallen  leaves  of  arU^rescent  fema 
resembling  the  tree-ferns  of  the  tropics.  Stems  of  such  tree-ferns 
have  been  found  resembling  some  recent  forms  in  the  size  and  dis- 
jK/sition  of  the  scars  left  by  the  detachment  of  the  fiund  stalks. 
Fronds  ixraring  fructification  are  occasionally  found,  but  most  of  the 
pre-ent  genera  are  distinguished  only  by  the  nervatinn  and  form  of 
the  pinnules  or  leaflets) — characters  which  are  sufficient  for  the 
distinction  of  sjiecies,  but  are  not  trustworthy  guides  in  the  group- 
ing of  rjjecies  into  genera. 

An;ong  the  genera  which  have  been  founded  on  the  barren 


pirfa.  3.  OilonlopterlB  Schlotheluij. 

i.  C«lHnLt«i(re«t0ITa«nU  iiUofiatutalalie), 
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fronds,  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  abandant :  AUtkoptaia 
(Fig.  79,  6),  Neuropterin  (Fig.  78),  Palaopt^ria,  Pea^teris,  Odontopterii 
{Fig.  78),  Spkenopterit  (Fig.  78),  SagenopUrtt,  Cychpteris. 

a.  EquleetaoesB. — Calamity  were  gigantic  Eqaiseta  or  horse- 
tails, and  consisted  of  a  large  central  column  of  soft  tissue  encased 
in  a  cylinder  of  woody  tissue.  The  central  part  )iaa  generally 
perished  and  disappeared,  and  the  cavity  thus  left  has  been  filled 


r.  SUemartii  i 


,n,b«r|!;l. 


u]i  with  mineral  matter,  forming  the  casts  which  are  such 
common  Carboniferous  fossils.  The  outer  ligneous  envelope,  being 
carboniBcd  and  friable,  is  seldom  preserved  in  a  perfect  state. 

The  name  Calamita  is  at  present  restricted  to  these  jointe<l 
stems,  while  other  names,  A$leroph,yUila,  Annularia,  and  Spheru)' 
pkyllum,  are  given  to  different  VBrieties  of  foliage,  which  are  believed 
to  belong  to  Calamiltt.  The  fruit  is  a  scaly  spike  {Volkmannia),  in 
which  sporangia  are  arranged  like  those  of  Equisetum. 
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CaUanodendra  are  casta  of  the  central  cavity  or  pith  of  plants 
resembling  Calamitea,  but  haviog  a  thick  woody  outer  coating  or 
bark.  CaUiTMdmdTon  thua  appears  to  have  been  a  highly  developed 
Equieetum,  and  may  have  been  a  connecting  link  between  Acrogem 
and  Oymnosperma. 

3.  Lyoopodlaoees. — Lepidodendra  were  gigantic  members  of 


the  Lycopodiaceee,  or  Club-mosa  family,  having  trunks  many  feet  in 
girth,  and  40  to  60  feet  in  height.  The  trunka  branch  toward  the 
lop  into  several  limba,  which  divide  again  into  smaller  boughs. 
The  foli^e  consists  of  simple  linear  leaves,  which  are  sometimes 
found  attached  to  the  terminal  branches  (Fig,  80),  and  the  angular 
scars  on  the  stem  are  the  marks  left  by  tlie  detachment  of  these 
leaves.      VlodtnAron,  Knorria,  and  Halonia  arc  allied  genera. 

The  scaly  cylindrical  bodies  which  aie  known  as  Lepidottrobi  are 
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the  cones  which  contain  the  sporangia  or  seed-cases  of  the  Lepido- 
dendra^  and  were  borne  at  the  extremities  of  some  of  the  branches. 

Sigillaria, — These  appear  to  have  been  the  commonest  trees  in 
the  swampy  portions  of  the  Carboniferous  forests,  and  have  evidently 
supplied  the  chief  mass  of  the  material  which  forms  our  coal-seams, 
while  their  roots  (Stigmarioi)  ramify  in  the  under-clays  beneath. 
They  were  tall-trees,  branching  at  the  top,  and  rivalling  the  Lepi- 
dodendra  in  height,  with  a  bare  trunk  fluted  longitudinally,  and 
regularly  ornamented  by  the  pits  or  scars  left  at  the  points  where 
the  leaf-stalks  were  attached.  These  leaves  were  long  and  narrow, 
and  were  first  described  under  the  name  of  CyperUes,  The  fruit 
consists  of  small  sporangia  borne  at  the  basis  of  slightly  modified 
leaves ;  Sigillaria  was  therefore  a  Lycopod,  and  allied  to  Lepido- 
deiidron.  The  roots  {Stigmarice)  were  long,  branching,  and  tapering, 
with  numerous  radicles  spreading  out  in  all  directions  ;  such  roots 
have  been  found  which  were  upwards  of  20  feet  in  length. 
Perhaps,  like  those  of  the  modem  mangrove-tree,  these  roots  were 
partly  aerial,  rising  well  above  the  low-water  mark  of  the  swamp, 
and  uniting  in  a  dome-shaped  manner  to  support  the  trunk. 

4.  OonifersB. — The  stems  of  true  Coniferaj  (Pinites,  Dadoxy- 
lony  and  Aratuxirioxylon)  have  also  been  met  with,  especially  in  the 
volcanic  tuffs  of  the  Scotch  Carboniferous  series.  The  lower  slopes 
of  the  old  volcanoes  were  doubtless  clothed  with  these  pine-trees, 
their  habitat  being  in  such  high  and  dry  localities,  and  not  in  the 
swampy  ground  where  the  other  plants  flourished.  The  fruits 
called  Trigonocarpon^  of  which  there  are  many  forms  abounding  in 
the  Coal-measures,  are  now  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  conifers 
of  the  yew  tribe. 

Cordaites  was  a  remarkable  plant  placed  by  most  botanists  with 
the  cycads,  but  by  some  with  the  conifers.  The  stem  grew  to  a 
height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  carried  a  number  of  long  sword-shaped 
leaves  with  parallel  venation,  something  like  those  of  a  yucca. 
The  leaves  were  attached  by  broad  bases,  and  left  large  leaf-scars  on 
the  stem  when  they  fell  off.  The  tree  bore  bunches  or  spikes  of 
fruit  {Antholite8\  with  berries  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  yew, 
but  more  heart-shaped,  and  these  are  known  as  Cardiocarpuvi. 
Both  leaves  and  fruit  are  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  Coal- 
measures. 

M.  Grand*  Eury  has  divided  the  Upper  Carboniferous  series  of 
Central  France  into  six  zones,  which,  however,  seem  to  be  charac- 
terised rather  by  the  relative  abundance  of  certain  genera  than  by 
the  limitation  of  species.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
characters  given  by  him  : — 

1.  Infra  Coal-measure  Flora  (  =  Millstone  Grit). — Characterised 
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by  abundance  of  Lepidodendra  and  Stigmaria.  Ferns 
abundant,  Sphenopteris  being  the  prevalent  genus.  Cala- 
mites  not  relatively  abundant,  and  Sigillaria  rare. 

2.  Middle  Coal-mecuureSj  Zone  a. — Sigillarias  very  numerous  ; 

Calami tes  also  abundant,  and  Lepidodendra  equally  so.  Of 
ferns  Sphenopteris  and  Neuropteris  are  abundant  with 
Cyclopteris  obliqua  and  Alethopteris  lonchitica, 

3.  Middle  Goal-measures^  Zone  b. — Sigillarias  more  abundant 

than  the  Lepidodendroids,  and  showing  a  large  number  of 
species ;  Calamites  are  numerous,  and  Sphenophyllum 
especially  so.  Ferns  more  varied,  Sphenopteris  being 
associated  with  many  other  genera. 

4.  Middle  Coal-measures,  Zone  c. — Calamites  and  their  foliage  very 

numerous,  especially  Annularia  and  Asterophyllites.  Sigil- 
laria and  Stigmaria  common.  Ferns  as  in  zone  below. 
Cordaites  begins  to  be  numerous. 

5.  Upper  Coal-measures,  Zone  a. — Calamites  and  their  foliage  still 

very  abundant  both  in  species  and  individuals.  Lepido- 
dendra few,  but  Sigillarias  are  not  uncommon.  Sphenop- 
teris rare,  but  Neuropteris,  Odontopteris,  and  Pecopteris  are 
common.  Cordaites  reaches  its  maximum  in  point  of 
abundance. 

6.  Upper  Coal-msasures,  Zone  h. — Calamites  abundant     Cordaites 

still  prevalent,  and  ferns  are  in  great  profusion,  particularly 
species  of  Pecopteris  (P.  Schlotheimi,  unita,  arguta,  etc), 
Odontopteris  (xenopteroides  and  mixoneura),  Caulopteris  Tnacro- 
discus,  Alethopteris  Grandini,  and  CaUipteridium  ovatum,  C. 
gigas,  etc.    Conifers  are  represented  by  Walchia  piniformis, 

2.   The  Land  and  Freshwater  Fauna 

Mollusoa. — In  the  Coal-measure  shales,  and  associated  with  many 
of  the  plants  above-mentioned,  shells  somewhat  resembling  the 
recent  Unio  are  frequently  found.  They  have  been  referred  chiefly 
to  three  genera,  Carhonicola  {  =  Anthracosia),  Anthracomya,  and 
Naiadites,  and  their  affinities  have  recently  been  studied  by  Dr.  W. 
Hind,  who  refers  the  first  two  genera  to  the  Unionidce  and  the 
third  to  the  Mytilidce,  but  believes  that  all  of  them  were  fresh- 
water forms.  He  remarks  that  their  occasional  or  rare  association 
with  marine  shells  is  no  proof  that  they  were  capable  of  living  in 
salt  water,  for  their  shells  may  have  been  carried  down  by  rivers 
into  bays  and  estuaries. 

Arthropoda. — True  Insects,  Myriapods  and  Arachnids,  have 
also  been  found  in  the  Coal-measures,  including  crickets,  beetles, 
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and  a  scorpion.  Crustacea  also  inhabited  the  waters,  the  small 
Ostracoda — Bairdia,  Leperditia,  and  Beyrichia,  and  the  Phyllopod 
Estheria — swarming  in  some  localities.  Several  species  of  Xipho- 
sura  allied  to  the  modern  Limulua  (king-crab)  have  been  described 
by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  and  referred  to  the  genera  Prestvdchia  and 
Bdinurus.  There  were  also  a  few  Eurypterids,  this  being  their 
last  appearance  in  England. 

Fishes. — Fish  remains,  of  Crossopterygian  and  Elasmobranch 
genera,  are  everywhere  abundant,  but  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
entirely  the  freshwater  forms  from  the  marine,  because  some  (like 
the  Mollusca)  seem  to  have  been  equally  at  home  in  salt  and  brackish 
water ;  some  of  them,  like  the  modem  salmon,  may  have  lived 
in  the  sea  at  certain  seasons,  and  in  the  estuaries  and  rivers  during 
other  parts  of  the  year.  The  following  genera  are,  however,  most 
frequently  associated  with  the  Coal-measure  plants : — Ccelacanth'as, 
Cheirodus,  CtenacanthicSy  Ctenoptychius,  GyracanthtLSy  MegalichthySy 
PlatysomuSj  PUuracanthuSj  Rhizodus^  Rhizodopsis,  and  Strepsodus.^ 

Amphibia. — Thirteen  genera  of  Labyrinthodonts  are  recorded 
from  British  Carboniferous  rocks,  Anthracosaurus,  Loacomma,  Ophi- 
derpeton,  C/rocordyto,  etc,  mostly  from  the  Jarrow  coal-field  in  Leinster, 
Ireland.  Others  (Archegosaurus)  occur  in  Prussia  and  {BapheteSy 
Dendrerpeton)  in  Nova  Scotia.  Footprints  have  also  been  observed 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field  and  in  the  Limestone  series  of 
Dalkeith,  Scotland.  The  larger  of  these  Amphibians  is  believed 
to  have  measured  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  but  others  were 
very  small ;  they  were  probably  fluviatile  creatures  preying  on  the 
fish  and  Crustacea  which  swarmed  in  the  swamps  and  lagoons  of 
the  period. 

3.   The  Marine  Fauna 

Although  the  Millstone  Grit  and  the  Lower  Coal-measures  appear 
to  be  mainly  marine  deposits,  yet  marine  fossils  only  occur  at 
certain  horizons,  and  the  fauna  is  not  a  large  one.  Some  of  the 
species  which  have  been  found  in  these  stages  and  at  two 
horizons  in  the  Middle  Coal-measures  of  Staffordshire  are  tabulated 
on  p.  251,  and  the  first  column  shows  how  many  range  up  from 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 

Local  Stratigraphy 
In   dealing  with   the  Upper  Carboniferous  series  it  will   be 

^  Dr.  Traquair  considers  that  the  genera  PdUxoniscus,  Amblypterus,  and 
Pygopterv-8  are  Permian  forms  only,  and  that  the  Carboniferous  fish  described 
under  these  names  belong  to  other  genera. 
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I  Acantltodes  WardI,  Eg.     . 

Eloaicbtbrs  Aitkeni.  Tmi/. 
'  Acrolepia  Hopkinsi,  M'Coy 

Qaniatites  (G&atriocens)  urbonariu  i 
I  ,,  „  LUt«ri,  Mi 
\  „         (Glyphi  


>)  bilioguia,  Suiter 
diadema,  Iki/r,  . 
nticolatD",  I'hil. 
spiralis,  I'liil.     . 


\  Cfelonautilua  hlcatna.  S 

j  Plenronsutilua  quadratm.  Flan. 

I  TemDocbeilas  carbonariai,  Foord 

Ephippioceras  clileilarium,  Sow. 
Orttoceraa  Steinliaueri,  Phii.  . 
■  Eaomphalns  tubenalatnB,  Flan. 
PlenratanDU-iit  moDilifen,  Phil. 
i  Mucrocheilns  mlchotittnua,  dt  Kon. 
I  Bellcroptioa  hiulcus,  Sow. 
I  „  Vi^iUm.   . 

j  Allartama  Bulcato,  FUm.   . 
I  Nncala  sequsJi^  Sow. 
„      gibbofla,  flan. 
I  Kucnlana  atilla,  M'Goy 
I  CteaodanU  ginuoaa,  dt  Rydc   . 

Myalina  Fiemingi,  it'Coy 
'  „  Vemeuilli,  M-Coy 
I  ProtoschizoduB  orbicuiaria,  M'Coy 

Schiiodus  sjitiqanii,  Hitul 
j         ,.        carbonariuB,  Stne. 
Posidoaiella  Iievia,  Brovm 
„  minor,  Brown 

„  eeniisiilcata.  Hind 

Pmidonomya  Becberi,  Brrmn    , 
Actinopteria  peraulcatua,  M'Coy 
Ariculop«ct«D  fibrillosm,  Sailer 
„  papyraceus,  e^y. 

„  Bca^ris,  Sow. 

PrcKlQCCua  semireticulBtoa,  Martin    . 

,,         acabriculaa.  Martin  . 
Cbonetcg  laguesaiana,  de  Kon.  . 
Spirirer  bisulcitaa,  Sow.   . 
„       glaber,  J/artin     . 
,,      UreUFtem,. 
;  Orbicnioidea  (^Discina)  nitiil 
'  Lingula  niytiloidea.  Smr.  . 
,,      sqiiamiformia,  Phil. 
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convenient  to  describe  its  local  development  in  different  districts 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Bristol  and  South  Wales.  5.  Derbysliire  and  Yorkshire. 

2.  Devonshire.  6.  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

3.  Midland  area.  7.  Scotland. 

4.  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  8.  North  of  Ireland. 

9.  South  of  Ireland. 

1.  Bristol  and  South  Wales 

Millstone  Grit. — This  division  consists  of  fine-grained  quartz- 
itic  sandstones  of  a  yellowish  colour  with  iron-stained  spot&  It 
surrounds  the  Bristol  and  Somerset  coal-field,  where  its  thickness 
is  probably  about  500  feet,*  but  is  in  most  places  hidden  by  the 
Triassic  beds,  only  coming  to  the  surface  at  a  few  places,  as  near 
Bristol  and  near  Chipping  Sodbury.  To  the  west  of  the  Severn 
these  sandstones  are  very  much  thinner.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean 
they  are  stated  to  be  470  feet  thick,  the  lower,  100  feet  only, 
being  fine-grained,  and  the  rest  of  coarse  grain.  In  South  Wales 
the  group  is  described  by  Mr.  Strahan  as  consisting  of  three 
members  which  vary  much  in  thickness  ;  the  lowest  beds  are 
pebbly  grits,  which  are  thickest  along  the  northern  outcrop,  but 
do  not  exceed  80  feet,  thinning  away  to  the  south-east ;  in  the 
centre  are  shales  from  100  to  300  feet,  and  at  the  top  massive 
sandstones,  which  are  called  "Farewell  Rock"  by  the  miners, 
because  no  workable  seams  of  coal  lie  below  it.  This  rock  varies 
from  40  to  80  feet,  and  the  whole  group  is  on  the  average  about 
250  feet2»  (see  Fig.  82). 

Lo'wer  Ooal-Meaaures. — This  division  is  mainly  argillaceous, 
consisting  principally  of  shales  with  many  seams  of  coal,  and  many 
of  the  shale  bands  contain  ironstone  nodules,  so  that  these 
measures  are  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  In  the  Bristol  field  the 
thickness  is  about  2000  feet,  and  it  includes  several  thick  beds 
of  sandstone.  In  the  central  part  of  the  area  (east  of  Bristol)  there 
are  thirty-six  coal-seams,  but  many  of  these  are  thin  and  disappear 
both  to  the  north  and  south.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  equivalent 
beds  are  about  1900  feet  thick,  with  fifteen  seams  of  coal. 

In  the  South  Wales  coal-field  the  lower  Coal-measures  vary 
much  in  thickness,  from  about  850  feet  near  Pontypool  to  1600 
in  the  Taff  valley  ;  at  the  latter  locality  there  are  twenty-two 
seams  of  coal.  There  are  also  many  bands  of  ironstone  nodules 
(carbonate  of  iron)  which  were  formerly  worked,  but  this  industry 
is  not  active  at  the  present  time. 

*  According  to  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  of  Bristol,  who  tells  me  that  the 
thickness  has  been  over-estimated. 
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Pennant  Grit. — This  is  a  sandstone  group,  the  prevalent 
material  being  u  hard,  gray,  gritty,  felspathic  sandstone,  which 
makes  a  durable  building  stone  and  lies  in  thick  beds,  so  that  it 
can  be  cut  as  a  freestone.  In  the  Bristol  coal-field  it  is  from  1000 
to  1700  feet  thick,  and  includes  four  workable  seams  of  coal.  In 
the  Forest  of  Dean  there  are  830  feet  of  sandstones  with  thin 
coals,  which  probably  represent  the  Pennant  grits. 

In  South  Wales  this  group  consists  of  massive  felspathic  grits 
with  some  subordinate  bands  of  shale,  and  it  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  high  central  moorland  plateau,  which  is  known  as  the 
Mynydd.  Near  Pontypool  on  the  east  it  is  only  about  800  feet 
thick,  and  the  coal-seams  are  thin,  but  to  the  west  of  Taff  Vale 
the  group  rapidly  thickens  and  workable  coals  set  in,  so  that  near 
Swansea  it  is  over  3000  feet  thick  and  contains  fifteen  seams 
of  coal. 

Upper  OoaJ-Meaaures. — This  is  a  variable  series  of  gray 
shales,  light-coloured  sandstones,  and  coals.  It  is  locally  known  as 
the  Upper  Coal-measures,  but  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Middle  Coal-measures  of  more  northern  coal-fields. 

In  the  Bristol  coal-field  a  thickness  of  about  2000  feet  is  found, 
although  the  summit  is  nowhere  seen  ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  lower  portion  or  Farrington  group  occurring  in  both  the 
northern  and  southern  basins,  the  upper  portion  or  Radstock  group 
only  coming  into  the  southern  or  Somerset  basin. 

In  South  Wales,  near  Swansea,  the  group  is  still  thicker,  and 
has  been  estimated  at  about  3000  feet  (Pellengare  seriefi),  and  if 
the  Llanelly  coals  are  above  this,  the  total  will  be  nearer  4000  feet. 

All  the  coal-seams  in  South  Wales  undergo  a  change  of 
character  as  they  are  followed  from  east  to  west,  the  seams  which 
are  bituminous  house-coals  in  the  east  becoming  hard  steam-coals 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  basin  and  passinf:;  westward  into  stone- 
coal  or  anthracite.  It  is  also  found  that  the  coals  of  the  upper 
measures  are  more  bituminous  than  those  of  the  lower. 


2.  Devonshire 

In  Devon  the  whole  Carboniferous  series  has  been  called  the 
**  Culm-measures,"  but  this  name  would  be  more  appropriately 
restricted  to  the  higher  portions,  in  which  the  beds  of  "  culm  "  or 
hard  impure  coal  occur.  The  Lower  Culm-measures  were  described 
on  p.  216.  There  is  nothing  that  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
Millstone  Grit,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  and  the  Lower  Coal- 
measures  of  Somerset  are  represented  in  the  Middle  Culm-measures 
of  Devon.     According    to   Mr.   Ussher^'^   this   middle   group   is 
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characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  rather  hard  sandstones  of 
gray  lilac  and  brown  tints  in  beds  from  four  to  five  feet  thick, 
associated  with  marly  shales  and  red  and  gray  mudstones ;  there 
are  also  occasional  beds  of  hard  coal  or  anthracite.  Ferns  and 
other  plants  occur,  but  few  other  fossils  have  been  found.  These 
beds  occupy  much  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  culm  area,  and  on 
the  north  they  extend  to  the  coast  between  Westward  Ho  and 
Portledge  Mouth,  while  on  the  southern  side  they  pass  by  Morchard 
and  Hatherleigh  to  the  coast  near  Bude.  In  consequence  of  the 
intense  plication  of  the  whole  area,  no  estimate  of  thickness  has 
yet  been  found  possible. 

At  and  west  of  Exeter  they  present  rather  a  different  facies, 
the  grits  being  in  thinner  beds  and  alternating  regularly  with 
hard  splintery  shales,  but  the  sandstone  facies  comes  on  again  to 
the  southward  between  Chudleigh  and  Newton  Abbot,  where 
some  of  the  beds  are  conglomeratic  and  rest  with  apparent  uncon- 
formity on  the  cherty  beds.  In  one  of  these  conglomerates  rolled 
pebbles  of  chert  occur,  and  fragments  of  a  granite  which,  however, 
is  not  like  that  of  Dartmoor.  It  seems  probable  that  these 
sandstones  really  belong  to  a  higher  horizon  than  the  Exeter  beds, 
and  that  they  overlap  the  latter  southwards  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
Lower  Culm,  for  similar  beds  occur  also  south  of  Newton  Abbot, 
and  outliers  of  them  are  found  near  Plymouth,  Saltash,  and  Beer 
Alston,  resting  directly  on  Upper  Devonian  rocks.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  break  and  unconformity  between  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Culm-measures. 

The  Upper  Culm-measures  or  Eggesford  Grits  are  exposed  on 
the  coast  near  Clovelly  and  near  Eggesford,  in  the  Torridge  valley. 
They  consist  of  hard,  fine-grained  grits  of  dark  gray  and  lilac 
colours  in  regular  beds,  with  occasional  layers  of  dark  gray  shale. 
Plant  remains  are  the  only  fossils. 

3.   The  Midland  Area 

m 

In  the  central  part  of  England  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is 
either  very  thin  or  absent,  and  the  Coal-measures  often  rest  directly 
on  the  older  rocks.  These  measures  come  to  the  surface  in  several 
districts  and  form  coal-fields,  which  pass  under  and  are  surrounded 
by  the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  beds  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  Permian 
are  now  referred  to  the  Upper  Coal-measures. 

The  area  will  be  regarded  as  including  the  coal-fields  numbered 
4,  5,  6,  9,  17,  and  18  on  p.  243  ;  the  only  complete  succession  of 
the  Upper  Carboniferious  series  is  to  be  foimd  on  the  western  and 
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1  borders  oC  the  area,  near  Coalbrookdalc  in  Shropshire  on 
..  ^  the  one  hand,  and  in  LeiceBterehire  on  the 

other.  Towards  the  centre,  and  every- 
where in  passing  from  north  to  south,  the 
Idwer  stages  are  overhipped  by  the  higher. 
In  the  Coalbrookdale  coal  -  field  near 
WeUington  and  Shifnall  the  s 
as  follows  ; — 


§     J^ 


e   2| 


{Red  anil  purple  sasil- 
stones  and  mails  . 
Uottled  clays  and 
Breenishg,its.with 
a  limestone  con- 
taining SpiTorbis 
tarbonariut  . 
S  JUiiidlu  Coal-measures,  nitli 
s  coals  and  ironstones,  nitli 
^         a  band  containing  marine 

'I      Lower  Coal-raeaaurea,  if  pre- 


S 


About  2000 


*^i1 
'^*i 


An  interesting  fact  connected  with  this 
district  is  the  eiistence  of  a  break  and 
unconformity  between  the  Uiddlo  and  th« 
Upper  measures,  the  older  group  having 
been  flexured  and  extensivelj-  eroded  be- 
fore the  deposition  of  the  upper  measnrei^, 
so  that  the  former  lie  in  a  broad  sjncliue, 
while  the  latter  are  nearly  horizontal,  the 
basement  bed  of  this  upper  group  being  a 
mottled  clay  known  as  "  calaminker," 
overlain  by  a  bed  of  cravel  or  conglomer- 
ate called  the  Rough  Rock  {see  Fig,  84). 

As  the  lower  niembeia  of  the  series 
are  traced  southward  it  is  found  that  the 
3  g  g  Millalone  Grit  gradually  thins  out  and 
<  disappears,  so  thut  in  Worcestershire  the 

^  Coal-measures  rest  directly  upon  the  Old 

^  Red  Sandstone,  extending  southward  in  a 

J  narrow    tract   which    broadens    out    neai' 

Bewdley.   Moreover,  these  measures  chiefly 
uppermost  stage,  which  has  therefore  overlapped  all 
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those  below.  The  earns  overlap  appears  to  take  place  both  in  a 
westerly  and  easterly  direction  from  Coalbrookdale ;  thiia  near 
Shrewsbury  we  have  upper  Coal- measures  only  reeling  on  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  rocks,  while  eastward,  in  South  StaffordBhire,  the 
middle  group,  whieli  occurs  in  the  northern  part  of  that  coal-field, 
is  overlapped  southward  by  the  upper  group.  This  latter  is  very 
thick  in  Stafibrdshire,  and  the  succession  south  of  Dudley  is  as 
follows  :  ^ — 


lies  and  marls  (Hanniu);ton)  . 
Upper-!  Gray  sandstones  and  marls  (Halesowen)    . 

iRedmarla  and  greeniah  sandstones  . 
Middle  oi  productive  Coal-m 


3700 
V  thin  coal-seams, 


but  there  is  a  Spirorbis  limestone  near  the  top  of  the  Halesowen 
group.  The  sandstones  of  the  productive  measures  are  always  gray 
or  white,  and  these  beds  contain  many  good  coal-seams,  including 
the  ''thick  coiil,"  which  is  from  25  to  3U  feet  thick,  but  this  is 
really  a  compound  seam,  for  it  splits  up  northward  into  fourteen 
separate  seams  with  intercalated  measures  amounting  to  a  total 
thickness  of  about  300  feet. 

In  Warwicksiiire  the  beds  are  similar,  the  productive  measures 
having  a  thickness  of  600  to  TOO  feet,  and  containing  five  workable 
coul-beds  near  the  centre,  which  coalesce  toward  the  south  into  one 
compound  seam  26  feet  tliick.  These  beds  are  succeeded  by 
Upper  (red)  Coal-measures,  which  are  divisible  into  three  divisions 
comparable  with  those  of  Staffordshire.  There  is  in  fact  every 
probability  that  the  two  coal-tielda  are  connected  beneath  the 
newer  rocks  of  the  Birmingham  district  and  are  really  parts  of  a 
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In  Leicestershire  the  succession  is  different  and  the  thickness 
of-  productive  Coal-measures  is  much  greater.  Near  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  the  sequence  is  : — 


Upper  CM.,  coarse  grits  in  unconformable  outliers 
Middle  CM.  with  ten  coal-seams  .... 
Lower  CM.,  sandstones  and  shales  without  coals  . 
Millstone  Grit 


Feet. 

60 
1500 
1000 

60 

2600 


Upper  CM. 
Middle  CM. 
Lower  CM. 
Millstone  Grit 


4.  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Basin 

For  the  purposes  of  description  the  coal-fields  of  North  Staflford- 
shire,  Lancashire,  Flint,  and  Denbigh  will  here  be  treated  as  parts 
of  one  great  basin,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  continuous 
from  west  to  east  beneath  the  Triassic  plains  of  Cheshire  (see  Fig. 
85).     The  following  is  the  general  sequence  in  this  area  : — 

Feet. 
TRed  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls  with 
\     some  gray  beds  and  thin  limestones     .  2200 

{Gray  shales  and  sandstones  with  many 
seams  of  coal  and  ironstone  .        .        .  3500 

(Gray  flagstones  and   black  shales  with 
some  coal-seams  (generally  thin)  .        .  1000  to  1800 
r  Sandstones   and    shales,  thickening   to- 

\     ward  the  N.E 400  to  3500 

T>  «^i^„:j«  «««.,^rDark  shales  with  a  lenticular  limestone 

Pendleside  groupj     thickening  to  the  N.E.  .        .        .    450  to  1500 

12,500 

Pendleside  Group. — The  relations  of  this  group  have  been 
described  on  p.  222.  It  is  a  local  set  of  beds  which  set  in  near 
Congleton  in  North  Staffordshire,  attains  a  thickness  of  2500  feet 
in  the  Clitheroe  and  Pendleside  district,  but  seems  to  die  out  in 
Yorkshire. 

A  similar  set  of  beds  occupies  the  same  position  on  the  western 
side  of  the  area  in  North  Staffordshire,  where  they  include  one  or 
two  bands  of  volcanic  tuff.  They  are  well  exposed  in  Congleton 
Edge,  and  have  recently  been  described  by  Messrs.  Qibson  and  Hind, 
from  whose  paper  Fig.  87  has  been  borrowed.  Their  thickness 
here  is  about  250  feet. 

All  the  limestones  of  the  Pendleside  group  are  black,  and  they 
contain  a  different  fauna  from  that  of  the  underlying  limestones, 
their  characteristic  fossils  being  Goniatites  reticulatus^  Posidorumiya 
Becheriy  Posidoniella  Usvis,  and  Aviculopeden  papyraceus — fossils 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  Clitheroe  limestones  nor  in  the  Yoredale 
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Beds,  but  do  occur  in  all  the  shales  which  lie  between  the  Millstouc 
Grits,  and  range  also  into  the  Lower  Coal-measures.  Consequently 
it  seems  necessary  to  dissociate  them  from  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone series. 

The  Millstone  Grit  consists  of  several  sets  of  grits  and  flag- 
stones separated  by  shales  of  varying  thickness.  Its  thickness 
increases  to  the  northward,  and  finds  its  maximum  in  East 
Lancashire,  where  it  is  said  to  be  over  3500  feet  thick.     Through- 


Astbury 
Fanlt.  Liiiieworks. 


Quarry.    Quarry. 


Glacial  Sands  and  Clay 


Fig.  87.— SECTION  THROUGH  coNOLETON  EDGE  (W.  GibsoD  and  W.  Hind). 

h,  i.  Millstone  gritfl.  b  to  f .  Grit,  tuff,  limentone,  and  shalei^. 

g.  Pendleside  shales.  a.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

out  the  North  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire  area  the  following 
subdivisions  can  be  traced,  though  the  thickness  of  each  varies 
greatly : — 

5.  Rough  Rock,  or  first  grit 

4.  Shales. 

3.  Middle  grits,  including  the  second  and  third  gvits. 

2.  Shales. 

1.  Kinderscout  giit,  or  fourth  giit. 

The  lowest  grit  takes  its  name  from  the  high  table-land  of 
Kinderscout  in  the  Peak  country,  which  consists  of  this  rock,  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  middle  grits  are 
not  so  continuous  as  the  upper  and  lower,  but  come  in  as  lenticular 
beds  at  different  horizons.  The  Rough  Rock  is  a  very  coarse  ^'rit, 
sometimes  passing  into  a  conglomerate  of  small  quartz  pebbles. 
In  Lancashire  it  contains  a  workable  coal-seam  called  the  "Feather- 
edge  coaL"  The  shales  below  also  include  thin  seams  of  coal.  To 
the  south-west  in  Staffordshire  the  middle  grits  thin  out,  but  the 
fourth  grit  appears  to  be  represented  on  Congleton  Edge  by  a  set 
of  grits  and  shales  about  500  feet  below  the  third  grit,  so  that  the 
group  here  is  not  less  than  1000  feet  thick,  and  has  the  Pendleside 
shales  below  it.  Between  Biddulph  and  Macclesfield  the  other 
grits  come  in  and  thicken  rapidly  northward,  till  near  Mottram  the 
whole  group  is  2600  feet  thick,  and  near  Burnley  over  3000. 

Liower  Ooal-Meaaures. — These  are  sometimes  called  the  Gan- 
nister  measures,  gannister  being  the  miners'  name  for  a  peculiar  hard 
and  compact  siliceous  stone  which  often  forms  the  floors  of  the  coal- 
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seams.  Hard  gray  flagstones  are  the  predominating  beds  in  this 
division,  with  subordinate  bands  of  shale.  The  coals  are  generally 
thin,  but  two  or  three  running  from  three  to  four  feet  thick  are 
often  worked.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-seams  plant  remains  are 
abundant,  but  the  fossils  in  the  other  beds  are  generally  marine 
forms,  the  chief  of  which  are  mentioned  on  p.  251. 

In  Flintshire  and  North  Staffordshire  these  lower  measures  are 
about  1000  feet  thick,  but  they  increase  northward  and  reach 
1800  feet  in  Lancashire,  where  they  are  well  exposed  in  the  cuttings 
of  the  Wigan  and  Liverpool  Railway. 

Middle  Ooal-MeaAures. — This  is  a  more  varied  series  of  gray 
shales  and  sandstones,  and  from  the  numerous  beds  of  coal  and 
ironstone  it  is  commercially  the  most  important  group  in  the 
whole  series.  These  measures  attain  their  greatest  thickness  in  North 
Staffordshire,  where  they  are  about  3500  feet,  with  forty  coal-seams. 
In  Flint  and  South  Lancashire  their  thickness  is  much  less,  but 
they  seem  to  thicken  rapidly  in  an  easterly  or  north-elwterly 
direction — that  is  to  say  the  sedimentary  material  thickens,  for  the 
total  thickness  of  coal  does  not  alter  so  much.  The  following  table 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Morton's  Geology  of  Liverpool  (second  edition,  pp. 
35  and  49) : — 


Flint 

Prescot. 

St  Helens. 

Wigan. 

Thickness  of  coal-seams   . 
Associated  strata 

Feet. 

50 

650 

Feet. 

61 

1259 

Feet. 

83 

1655 

Feet 

72 

2106 

Total 

700 

1320 

1738 

2178 

The  fossils  of  the  middle  measures  are  chiefly  of  terrestrial  and 
freshwater  organisms  —  fish,  such  as  PaUeoniscus  Egertoni,  Mega- 
lichthys  Hibbertiy  and  Bhizodiis  incurmis ;  Unio-like  bivalves,  as 
Carhonicola  acutay  C,  rolnista,  C,  aquilina^  Anthracomya  modiolaris ; 
numerous  ferns,  especially  Sphenopteris  and  Neuropteris,  and  other 
plants,  such  as  Calamites  varians  and  Calamocladus  equisetiformis. 
Two  marine  bands  have  been  found  in  North  Staffordshire  and 
auother  in  Lancashire,  and  these  have  yielded  the  fossils  mentioned 
on  p.  251. 

Upper  Coal  -  Measures. — This  division  has  been  recently 
studied  bv  Mr.  W,  Gibson,  who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  red 
and  purple  sandstones  which  were  formerly  referred  to  the  Permian 
must  be  included  in  the  Carboniferous.^^  To  these  he  gives  the 
name  of  Keele  **  series,"  but  it  would  be  better  to  call  them  the 
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Keele  Beds,  and  they  form  the  highest  of  the  four  groups  which 
he  recognises  in  North  Staffordshire  and  Denbigh.  The  following 
brief  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gibson's  paper : — 


Keele  Beds  - 

Newcastle 

under  Lyme 

group 

Etruria 
Marls 

Blackband 
group 


Feet. 
'  Red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls  with 
three  thin  layers   of   Splrorbis  limestone. 
Fossils,  a  few  plants  and  Entomostraca        .  700 

'Gray  sandstones  and  shales  with  four  thin 
seams  of  coal  and  a  limestone  at  the  base. 
Fossils,  many  ferns  and  plants  {Sigillaria 

Brardi) 300 

Red  and  purple  marls  and  clays  with  thin  bands 
of  green  grit  and  a  limestone  near  the  base. 
The  clays  are  largely  used  for  pottery  .  800 

Gray  sandstones  and  marls  with  blackband 
ironstones  and  thin  seams  of  coal.  Anthra- 
comya  PhUlipsi  and  fish  teeth      .        .        .  300  to  450 

Total  about  2200 


There  is  a  similar  set  of  beds  near  Manchester,  which  have  not 
yet  been  correlated  with  the  above,  but  are  described  as  follows : — 


Feet. 


Reddish  clays,  shales,  and  sandstones,  with  six  beds  of 

gray  limestone  and  two  thin  coal-seams  .  600 

Red  and  gray  clays,  shales,  and  flagstones        .  .  600 

Gray  and  black  shales  and  sandstones  with  six  coal-seams  710 


1910 


5.  NottSy  Derby,  and  Yorkshire 


This  coal-field  forms  a  continuous  tract  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Pennine  hills,  from  a  little  north  of  Nottingham  to  a  little  north 
of  Bradford  and  Leeds,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  continuous  ridges  of  Millstone 
grit,  and  in  all  probability  the  exposed  coal-field  is  only  part  of  a 
large  basin-shaped  area,  the  eastern  lip  of  which  is  concealed 
beneath  the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  area  the  prevalent  dips  are  eastward,  and  no  Upper  Coal-measures 
are  exposed,  but  near  Wakefield  beds  referable  to  the  upper 
division  come  in,  and  the  strata  begin  to  rise  toward  the  north-east. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Coal-measures  were  originally  continuous 
with  those  of  North  Staffordshire  and  Lancashire  across  the  interven- 
ing anticline,  just  as  the  Millstone  Grits  are  still  continuous  between 
Lancashire  and  South  Yorkshire. 

Millstone  Grita — These  beds  have  been  described  on  p.  260, 
and  as  on  the  west,  so  also  on  the  east  the  grits  are  thickest  in  the 
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northern  part  of  the  area  (3500  feet),  thinning  very  greatly  toward 
the  south.  The  lowest  or  Kinderscout  Grit  forms  the  escarpment 
of  Derwent  Edge,  the  Chatsworth  and  Rivelin  Grits  belong  to  the 
third  Grit,  and  the  highest  or  "Rough  Rock"  is  well  seen  in 
Stannedge  quarries  near  Chesterfield. 

The  Lower  Ooal-Measures  resemble  those  of  Stafford  and 
Lancashire,  thickening  northward  from  900  feet  in  Notts  to  1600 
feet  in  Yorkshire.  They  consist  largely  of  flagstones,  but  include 
beds  of  gannister  and  fireclay,  and  several  thin  but  workable  beds 
of  coal.     The  fossils  are  chiefly  marine. 

The  Middle  Ooal-Mea«ures  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
thick,  and  are  so  entirely  like  those  of  Lancashire  that  several 
of  the  Yorkshire  coal-seams  can  be  identified  w^ith  their  counter- 
parts on  the  west;  thus  the  ''silkstone"  of  Yorkshire  is  the 
'*  Arley  mine  "  of  Lancashire.  Layers  of  nodular  carbonate  of  iron 
are  frequent  and  have  been  largely  worked.  Some  of  the  Coal- 
measure  sandstones  near  Pontefract,  Ackworth,  and  Rotherham  in 
Yorkshire  are  stained  red,  and  were  formerly  mistaken  for  beds  of 
Permian  age. 

Upper  Ooal-Meaaures. — These   are   concealed  beneath  the 

newer  rocks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area,  but  have  recently 

been  proved  in  a  boring  at  Thurgarton,  near  Southwell  in  Notts. 

The  cores  indicate  a  succession  like  that  of  North  Staffordshire,  but 

with  a  less  thickness.     Mr.  W.  Gibson  (op.  cit,  p.  262)  gives  it  as 

follows  : — 

Feet. 
Permian  (Marl  Slate). 

IT    1    -D  J           /Red  sandstone  and  marl  with  iVipMropterisrannen^ 
KeeleBeds         |     And  PecopUris  MiUoiii 188 

xr          ..1    T>  J    fOray    sandstones    and    shales    with    a  seam    of 
Newcastle  Beds  I     ^^^^ 9^ 

Etruria  Marls  :  red  marls  and  green  grits 257 

Gray  Coal-measures  below. 

In  Yorkshire  near  Rotherham  there  are  some  red  marls  and 
sandstones  which  are  classed  as  upper  Coal-measures,  and  probably 
belong  to  the  Etruria  marls,  but  only  54  feet  of  them  are  seen. 

6.  Durham  and  Northumberland 

This  area,  sometimes  called  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  extends 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  Tees  valley  west  of  Darlington  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Coquet,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  It  is 
limited  on  the  south  by  an  anticlinal  flexure  which  runs  from 
Barnard  Castle  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  and  in  Northumberland 
the  Millstone  Grit  runs  into  the  sea  near  Alnmouth,  so  that  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  coal-field  passes  beneath  the  floor  of  the  North 
Sea. 

Millstone  Grit. — This  division  is  of  small  thickness,  and  it  is 
doubtful  what  beds  should  be  assigned  to  it.  In  Yorkshire  the 
Millstone  Grits  thin  rapidly  as  they  are  followed  northward,  and  in 
the  North  Riding  are  not  more  than  600  feet  thick.  Some  of  the 
grits,  however,  are  believed  to  come  in  again  between  Teesdale  and 
Tynedale,  and  have  been  mapped  as  forming  broad  plateaus  on  the 
high  fells  of  West  Durham,  but  in  this  area  they  lose  their  coarse 
gritty  character  and  become  indistinguishable  from  the  sandstones 
and  flagstones  of  the  Gannister  measures. 

liO'wer  Ooal-Measures. — These  beds  likewise  become  much 
thinner  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  that  in  Northumberland  the 
whole  thickness  between  the  Felltop  limestone  and  the  Brockwell 
coal,  which  is  the  lowest  workable  seam,  is  only  about  350  feet. 
Of  this  Mr.  Lebour  assigns  150  feet  to  the  Gannister  measures, 
and  in  this  thickness  there  are  two  seams  of  coal.  A  few  marine 
fossils  such  as  Aviculopecten  papyraceus  and  stems  of  crinoids  have 
been  found  in  these  beds. 

The  Middle  OoaJ-Measures  maintain  their  thickness,  which 
in  Durham  is  estimated  at  2000  feet,  and  they  contain  some  twenty 
good  seams  of  coal,  including  the  Brockwell  seam  at  the  base,  and 
the  High  Main  seam,  which  is  the  highest  known  seam  in  the 
series.  Besides  these  there  are  many  minor  or  less  valuable  seams, 
bringing  the  total  number  to  over  sixty.  Some  of  the  shales  con- 
tain nodules  and  bands  of  ironstone  which  have  occasionally  been 
worked,  and  some  of  these  are  so  full  of  Carbonicola  shells  that 
they  are  known  as  "  mussel  bands."  The  sandstones  are  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  one  bed,  known  locally  as  the  "  grindstone 
post,"  furnishes  the  celebrated  Newcastle  grindstones. 

Upper  Ooal-Measures. — It  is  uncertain  whether  these  occur 
within  the  exposed  area  of  the  coal-field.  Professor  Hull  separated 
the  highest  900  feet  of  Coal-measures  under  this  head  because  they 
consist  largely  of  sandstones  and  contain  few  beds  of  coal.  There 
are,  however,  four  seams,  and  one  of  them  is  four  feet  thick.  The 
sandstones  too  are  gray,  and  the  beds  are  certainly  not  comparable 
to  the  red  measures  of  the  Midland  counties. 


7.  Scotlafid 

The  Upper  Carboniferous  series  is  not  so  fully  developed  in 
Scotland  as  it  is  in  England,  and  the  thick  middle  division  of  the 
Coal-measures,  which  is  the  most  productive  part  of  the  English 
series,  appears  to  be  absent  north  of  the  Tweed.    The  Coal-measures 
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occur  in  several  basin-shaped  tracts,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  in 
Midlothian  and  Fife  on  the  east,  of  Lanark  in  the  centre,  and  of  the 
Clyde  basin  on  the  west. 

Millstone  Q-rit. — In  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Stirling, 
and  Lanark  the  upper  limestones  are  succeeded  by  a  set  of  pale  red 
and  yellow  sandstones,  in  thick  beds  with  occasional  layei-s  of  shale. 
This  group  of  sandstones  is  generally  known  as  "  Moorstone  Rock," 
but  has  also  been  called  the  Eosslyn  sandstone,  from  its  tine  ex- 
posure near  that  place.  Its  thickness  near  Edinburgh  and  north  of 
the  Forth  is  from  350  to  600  feet,  but  it  thins  from  the  north-east 
to  south-west ;  in  Lanark  it  is  only  from  90  to  100  feet,  and  farther 
west,  in  Ayrshire,  it  is  so  thin  as  not  to  be  definitely  separable  from 
the  Coal-measures.  Fossils  are  rare,  but  a  few  of  marine  species 
have  been  found. 

Lower  Ooal-Meaaures. — These  measures  attain  a  consider- 
able thickness,  about  1200  feet  in  Fife  and  Midlothian,  from  1200  to 
1500  in  Lanark,  and  about  1300  in  the  Clyde  basin.  They  consist 
of  gray  and  white  sandstones,  with  shales,  coals,  fireclays,  and  iron- 
stones, and  ten  of  the  coal-seams  are  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness. 
In  Lanark  and  the  Clyde  basin  the  base  of  the  series  is  taken  at  the 
slaty-band  ironstone,  and  there  are  several  other  continuous  beds  of 
blackband  ironstone  which  are  of  much  commercial  importance. 

Tliese  measures  contain  a  flora  which  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
R.  Kidston  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lower  Coal-measures  of 
England.  The  commonest  plants  are  Neuropteris  Loshi^  N.  giganteus, 
and  Sphenopteris  latifolia.  They  also  include  two  marine  bands,  one 
near  the  base  containing  Schizodus  ddtoideus,  Conularia  qiiadri- 
sulcata,  Lingula  mytiloidcs,  and  Orbiculoidea  nitida;  and  another  above 
the  "  Ell "  coal  containing  the  same  Conularia  and  Orbiculoidea  with 
Productus  scahriculus,  Bellerophon  Urei,  and  Aviculopecten  papyraceus. 

Upper  Ooal-Measures. — These  consist  chiefly  of  red  sand- 
stones, clays,  and  shales,  their  thickness  varying  in  different  places 
with  a  maximum  of  900  feet  in  Fifeshire.  They  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  Lower  Coal-measures,  which  appear  to  have 
been  tilted,  and  in  some  places  slightly  flexured,  before  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  upper  measures — a  fact  which  may  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  middle  measures. 

In  Fife  this  group  comprises  red  sandstones,  red  and  purple 
clays,  with  some  thin  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone  ;  a  tongue  of 
these  beds  is  prolonged  eastward  beyond  the  normal  boundary  to 
the  coast  near  Lower  Largo,  where  the  beds  are  pierced  by  two 
necks  filled  with  volcanic  agglomerate,  a  fact  which  shows  that 
some  of  the  Fifeshire  volcanoes  were  of  post-Carboniferous  date. 

In  Ayrshire  the  unconformity  at  the  base  of  these  measures  is 
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very  marked,  for  they  steal  across  the  outcrops  of  the  Lower  Coal- 
measures  until  they  rest  on  the  uppermost  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous,  the  Millstone  Grit  being  absent  as  above  stated.  In 
the  Ayr  coal-field  these  beds  include  a  thin  band  of  fine  white  lime- 
stone containing  Spirorhis  carhonariusy  the  existence  of  which  serves 
to  connect  them  closely  with  the  English  Upper  Coal-measures.  A 
few  Coal-measure  plants  have  also  been  obtained  from  them. 

8.  Ireland 

Rocks  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age  occur  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  the  principal  coal-fields  are  four  in  number,  two  in  the 
north  and  two  in  the  south.  Of  these  the  following  is  a  brief 
account. 

Southern  Counties. — One  extensive  area  occupies  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  but  the  coal- 
seams  in  this  region  are  few  and  of  variable  thickness,  so  that 
commercially  it  is  less  important  than  the  "  Leinster  coal-field," 
which  occupies  parts  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  Queen's  County. 
The  succession  in  both  these  areas  is  similar,  but  a  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  middle  Coal-measures  comes  into  the  western  basin. 
The  groups  recognised  are  : — 

Munster.  Leinster. 

4.  Middle  Coal-measures  with  several  good  seams  of 
coal.  Fossils  are  freshwater  Mollusca,  Crustacea, 
and  Amphibia 2000        800 

3.  Lovjer  Coal-measures  with  thin  coals  and  shale  roofs 

containing  marine  shells 900        600 

2.  Flagstone  groups  micaceous  flagstones  and  shales     .       600        800 

1.  Black  Shale  group  with  Olyphioceras  spficericus, 
Aviculopectcn  papyraceus,  Posidonomya  Becheri, 
and  Lunulacardium  Footi 600        500 

4000       2200 

The  Black  Shale  group  has  been  called  "  Lower  Coal-measures  " 
by  Mr.  Kinahan,  but  this  is  a  misnomer,  for  there  are  no  coals  in 
it,  and  it  underlies  the  representative  of  the  Millstone  Grit ;  at  the 
same  time  its  fossils  show  that  it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Yore- 
dale  Beds,  but  of  the  Bowland  Shales  and  Pendleside  group  of 
Lancashire  (see  p.  258). 

The  Flagstone  group  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Millstone  Grit  of 
Bristol  and  South  Wales,  and  the  true  Lower  Coal-measures  are  the 
beds  which  overlie  these  flagstones,  many  of  the  same  marine  shells 
occurring  in  them  as  in  the  Gannister  Beds  of  Northern  England.^ 

The  Jarrow  collieries  in  Queen's  County  are  known  for  the 
number  of  Amphibian  remains  which  have  been  obtained  from  them. 
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Northern  Oounties. — The  most  important  tract  in  the  north 
is  the  Tyrone  coal-field,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Dungannon  and 
contains  many  good  seams  of  bituminous  coal.  The  succession  as 
given  by  Mr.  Hard  man  ^i  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 
Middle  Coal-measures. — Soft  sandstones  and  shales 

with  coals,  fireclays,  and  ironstones        .         .         .  930 
Lower  Coal-measures. — Hard  sandstones  and  shales 

with  a  few  thin  coals  and  ironstones               .  1000 

Millstone  Grit.  — Coarse  grits  and  sandstones              .  60  to  200 

Black  sJialcs  with  some  sandstones,  marine  fossils      .  600 


About  2600 


Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  occupy  a  considerable  area  in  the 
counties  of  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh,  and  their  sequence  is  the  same 
as  in  Tyrone,  but  only  part  of  the  Lower  Coal-measures  come  in 
above  the  Millstone  Grit,  three  thin  coals  occurring  in  a  thickness 
of  about  450  feet 

Foreign  Equivalents 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  Upper  Car- 
boniferous rocks  which  occur  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  they  resemble  more  or  less  the  English  series,  the 
only  important  point  of  difference  being  that  no  such  division  as 
our  Millstone  Grit  is  recognised  in  any  of  these  countries. 

In  Russia,  however,  there  is  a  complete  change  of  facies,  for 
there  the  whole  upper  division  is  a  marine  formation,  consisting 
mainly  of  limestones  with  some  marls  and  shales.  Most  of  the 
limestones  consist  largely  of  foraminifera,  especially  the  large 
FusvXina  ajlindrica,  and  contain  Productus  semireticxdaXus,  P.  cora, 
Orthotetes  crenistria,  and  other  western  species,  together  with  Asiatic 
forms,  such  as  Productus  timanicus,  P.  tuberculatus,  Orthotetes  eximius, 
Chcetetes  radians,  and  a  screw-shaped  Bryozoan  Archimedipora.  This 
marine  Upper  Carboniferous  is  found  again  in  India  and  China. 

Physical  and  Geographical  Conditions 

The  records  of  the  Carboniferous  period  in  the  British  Islands 
being  more  complete  than  those  of  earlier  times,  we  are  able  to 
construct  a  more  accurate  geographical  picture  or  map  of  the  region, 
and  can  indicate  with  greater  certainty  the  general  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  period.  Having  treated  the  stratig- 
raphy of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  system  separately,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  adopt  the  same  plan  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  rocks  were  accumulated. 
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1.  Lower  Carboniferous  Epoch 

It  is  clear  that  the  Carboniferoua  period  was  ushered  in  by  the 
partial  submergence  of  the  great  continent  which  included  the 
larger  part  of  Britain  during  the  preceding  Devonian  period,  and 
in  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  geographical  conditions  which 
were  established  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  certain 
salient    facts  and   certain  inferences  at  once  present  themselves. 

(1)  There  is  a  large  area,  comprising  the  southern  half  of  Scotland, 
the  north-east  of  England,  and  tlie  extreme  north  of  Ireland,  in 
which  a  great  thickness  of  shallow-water  deposits  were  accumulated. 

(2)  There  is  another  large  area,  including  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland,  the  northern  part  of  England  from  Westmoreland  to 
North  Staffordshire,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  together  with  a  tract  in 
South  Wales  and  Southern  England,  where  a  maximum  amount 
of  limestone  was  formed — limestone  in  which  corals,  crinoids,  and 
shells  are  abundant.  Such  material  indicates  clear  water,  and 
clear  water  means  a  sea  which,  if  not  far  from  land,  is  far  from  the 
mouths  of  any  large  rivers.  (3)  The  fact  that  in  the  extreme 
south-west  of  Ireland  the  Carboniferous  limestone  is  replaced  by  a 
thick  mass  of  shales  with  occasional  beds  of  sandstone,  which  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  this  part  of  the  sea  was  traversed  by  a 
mud-bearing  current  carrying  the  finer  detritus  from  some  land 
lying  to  the  west  or  south-west,  the  small  thickness  and  fine  grain 
of  the  Coomhola  grits  showing  the  land  to  be  so  far  away  that  it 
was  only  occasionally,  when  perhaps  the  rivers  were  in  flood,  that  the 
current  had  power  enough  to  carry  sand  into  that  part  of  the  sea. 
(4)  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  the  limestones  are  thin  and  discon- 
tinuous, but  are  associated  with  some  thickness  of  radiolarian  chert. 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  radiolaria  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
sea  in  which  they  lived  must  have  been  very  deep  and  comparable 
to  the  oceans  of  the  present  day.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  facts  warrant  this  inference  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
the  chert  bedsf  of  the  Ordovician  period  (see  p.  131),  for  the 
associated  rocks  do  not  resemble  the  modem  oceanic  oozes  and  red 
clays  either  in  colour  or  in  structure.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  water  in  which  these  lower  culm  measures 
were  accumulated  was  deeper  than  any  other  part  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous sea.  (5)  There  was  an  area  of  no  great  width  but  of  some 
length,  crossing  the  central  parts  of  Wales  and  of  England,  over 
which  no  rocks  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age  were  formed,  and 
which  we  may  consequently  consider  to  have  been  dry  land  during 
this  epoch.  (6)  The  small  thickness  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in 
Anglesey,  where  it  consists  of  basal  beds  of  red  sandstone  and 
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conglomerate,  overlain  by  only  450  feet  of  limestone,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  indications  of  a  shore  line  in  Dublin  and 
Carlow,  suggests  that  the  land  extended  across  the  Irish  Sea  and 
included  parts  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 

We  thus  get  a  picture  of  a  broad  sea  covering  the  greater  part 
of  the  British  Isles  and  extending  southward  over  parts  of  the 
island  and  over  the  north  of  France,  for  Lower  Carboniferous 
beds  occur  in  Brittany,  Normandy,  the  Boulonnais,  and  Belgium. 
In  the  centre  of  this  sea  was  an  island  some  300  miles  in  length, 
but  of  no  great  breadth,  and  not  large  enough  to  give  birth  to  any 
large  river,  so  that  the  sea  all  round  it  was  generally  clear  and 
teemed  u-ith  marine  life.  It  was  only  occasionally  that  parts  of 
this  sea  were  invaded  by  mud-bearing  currents,  such  as  must  have 
brought  the  material  of  the  shales  in  the  middle  of  the  limestone 
series  at  Bristol  and  of  the  "  calp  "  shales  in  Ireland. 

When,  however,  we  pass  northwards  through  Yorkshire  we 
find  the  limestones  thinning  out  and  gradually  replaced  by  a  series 
of  shales  and  sandstones  which  can  only  have  been  formed  from 
the  detritus  of  a  large  area  of  land.  The  contrast  between  the 
limestone  facies  of  Cumberland  and  the  arenaceous  facies  of 
Northumberland  points  to  the  north-east  as  the  direction  from 
which  the  terrestrial  sediment  came.  This  suggests  the  existence 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  over  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the 
North  Sea.  This  land  probably  extended  westward  through  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  eastward  through  Norway  and  Sweden, 
where  no  Carboniferous  rocks  occur  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  land 
was  drained  by  large  rivers,  one  or  two  of  which  emptied  their 
mud  and  sand-laden  waters  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous sea — that  portion  of  it  which  lay  over  and  east  of  Scotland, 
having  probably  the  form  of  a  shallow  and  land-locked  bay.  It  is 
only  in  such  a  bay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  continental  land, 
that  such  a  thick  mass  of  sediments  could  be  laid  down,  and  the 
subsidence  which  permitted  of  its  accumulation  must  have  been 
slow  but  long  continued. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  bay  were  several  smaller  islands, 
which  must  gradually  have  diminished  in  size  as  subsidence  went 
on.  The  central  part  of  the  southern  uplands  of  Scotland  formed 
one  of  these  islands  ;  the  Lake  District  was  another,  and  a  third 
seems  to  have  existed  in  County  Down  (Ireland),  but  this  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  southern  island.  For  the  probable  history 
of  these  islands  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  Building  of 
the  British  Islands  (Bell  and  Sons,  1892). 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sea  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  was  not  an  open  sea  or  ocean,  but  an  enclosed  sea 
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comparable  to  the  Mediterranean  or  Caribbean  seas  of  the  present 
day.  There  are,  indeed,  many  striking  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween this  picture  of  the  British  Carboniferous  sea  and  the  existing 
West  Indian  and  Mexican  seas.  The  latter  form  a  westerly  em- 
bayment  of  the  modern  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  they  are  divided  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  chain  of  islands.  Around 
these  islands  deposits  of  a  purely  calcareous  character  are  being 
formed,  and  large  fields  of  crinoids  flourish  between  depths  of  100 
and  500  fathoms.  Other  calcareous  deposits  are  accumulating  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  while  its  northern  part 
receives  the  muddy  sediment  brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  Beyond  this  the  parallel  fails,  for  no  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  sea  is  likely  to  have  been  as  deep  as  the  central  part 
of  the  Caribbean. 

2.    Upper  Carboniferous  Epoch 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  is  likely  to  have  been  the  nature 
of  the  change  which  put  an  end  to  the  formation  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  and  led  to  the  accumulation,  first  of  the  Posidoniella 
shales  and  Millstone  grits,  and  afterwards  of  the  Coal-measures. 
Here  again  we  may  adopt  the  plan  of  pointing  out  certain  salient 
facts  and  what  may  be  inferred  therefrom. 

(1)  We  have  seen  that  the  Lower  Carboniferous  was  a  time  of 
subsidence,  and  that  the  sequence  of  beds  was  in  most  places  from 
sandstones  through  shales  to  limestones ;  when,  therefore,  in  passing 
from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  we  find  a  reversed  sequence 
of  limestones,  shales,  sandstones,  we  are  naturally  led  to  infer  that 
this  was  due  to  movement  in  an  opposite  direction,  viz.  upheaval. 

(2)  There  are  three  districts  where  the  transition  from  limestone 
to  shale  and  grit  is  abrupt  and  striking.  The  one  is  in  South 
Wales,  where  a  pebbly  grit  often  rests  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
limestone.  The  second  is  in  North  Wales  (Flintshire),  where  the 
grits  thin  out  westward  and  allow  Coal-measures  with  a  layer  of 
quartz-pebbles  at  the  base  to  rest  on  the  limestone  in  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd.  The  third  is  that  of  Derbyshire,  where  the  summit  of  the 
limestone  is  marked  by  a  kind  of  shell  conglomerate,  and  directly 
succeeded  by  shales  with  a  different  fauna.  These  facts  also 
suggest  upheaval. 

(3)  Where  the  Millstone  Grits  are  thickest,  as  in  Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  the  lowest  of  these  grits  is  the  coarsest, 
and  its  component  grains  are  angular  and  little  worn.  From  this 
area  of  thick  grits  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  quantity 
and  coarseness  of  the  sand  not  only  in  every  direction  horizontally 
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(except  eastward)  but  also  vertically  upward.  Whether  the  grits 
thin  eastward  we  do  not  know,  for  they  are  concealed  from  view. 
With  regard  to  the  upward  sequence  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  late 
Professor  A.  H.  Green  that  the  Millstone  Grits  are  coarse-grained, 
massive,  and  persistent  over  large  areas;  that  though  sandstones  still 
play  an  important  part  in  the  Lower  Coal-measures  they  are  not 
so  coarse  nor  so  thick  as  those  below,  while  in  the  middle  measures 
thick  sandstones  are  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  they  are  fine- 
grained and  seldom  extend  as  continuous  beds  for  more  than  a  few 
miles.  This  change  in  character,  as  well  as  the  coming  in  of  coal- 
seams,  indicates  a  corresponding  change  in  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  time. 

(4)  Although  the  succession  in  Devonshire  is  so  different,  yet 
there  is  a  similar  sharp  contrast  between  the  lower  and  middle 
Culm-measures,  and  in  South  Devon  an  actual  break  between  them. 
Mr.  Ussher  remarks  that  there  was  an  irregular  shoaling  of  the  sea 
after  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Culm,  and  is  certain  "  that  the 
Middle  Culm  sandstones  were  deposited  in  shallow  water."  ^- 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  ^^  that  the  facts  connected  with  the 
Millstone  Grit  cannot  be  explained  by  merely  assuming  a  cessation  of 
the  great  subsidence  ;  there  must  have  been  a  reverse  movement 
and  an  upheaval  of  the  whole  British  region,  while  the  character 
of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Russia  shows  that  there  was  a 
corresponding  subsidence  of  that  region.  The  upward  movement 
in  the  British  area  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration,  and  must 
certainly  have  exhausted  itself  before  the  commencement  of  the 
lower  Coal-measures,  when  subsidence  again  set  in.  The  gradual 
overlap  of  one  group  of  Coal-measures  beyond  the  other  over  the 
surface  of  the  central  island  proves  that  this  island  sank  gradually 
till  it  reached  a  lower  relative  level  than  it  occupied  in  the  time  of 
the  Carboniferous  limestones. 

The  upheaval  which  produced  the  great  change  probably  acted 
in  the  following  manner.  It  necessarily  caused  an  extension  of  the 
land  areas  at  the  expense  of  the  sea-spaces,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
reduced  the  depth  of  the  seas  which  were  left.  The  increased 
height  of  the  land  gave  rise  to  an  increase  of  the  rainfall,  an 
acceleration  of  all  detritive  processes,  and  imparted  a  greater  velocity 
to  the  rivers  and  streams.  Hence  large  quantities  of  land  detritus 
would  be  swept  into  the  shallowing  seas  till  at  length  broad  tracts 
of  these  seas  were  silted  up  and  converted  into  marshy  flats  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  the  Calamites,  Lepidodendrons,  and  Ferns  which 
are  so  abundant  in  the  Coal-measures.  Thus  when  subsidence  again 
set  in  large  areas  of  the  sea  had  been  converted  into  shallow-water 
lagoons  and  waterways  surrounded  by  marshy  land,  and  the  amount 
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of  detritus  brought  down  from  the  land  seems  generally  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  submergence  and  to  fill  up 
the  space  till  it  was  again  converted  into  marshy  land. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  beds  of  coal  were  actually 
accumulated  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  all  coal-seams  were  formed  in  the  same  way.  The  view  which 
has  hitherto  been  most  generally  accepted  is  that  the  coal  has 
resulted  from  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation  on  the  place 
where  it  is  now  found.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  probable 
origin  of  many  coal-seams  which  rest  on  beds  of  clay  or  shale  that 
are  penetrated  by  stigmaria  rootlets.  But  there  are  cases  where 
coal-seams  rest  directly  on  limestone  or  sandstone  without  any 
evidence  of  growth  in  situ,  and  a  case  has  recently  been  described  of 
a  coal-seam  passing  gradually  and  horizontally  into  a  carbonaceons 
dolomite.^^  In  these  and  other  instances  the  material  of  the  coal 
appears  to  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  into  still  water  and  there 
deposited  like  other  aqueous  sediments. 

In  the  modem  world  the  nearest  analogy  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Coal-measures  were  formed  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  mangrove  swamps  which  exist  at  the  mouths  of  so  many  rivers 
\vithin  the  tropics  ;  in  such  swamps  there  is  both  growth  in  situ 
and  transport  by  sluggish  currents  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 

A  coal-seam,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  phase  in  the 
temporary  silting  up  of  a  swampy  district  when  a  pause  in  sub- 
sidence allowed  either  of  the  actual  growth  of  plants  in  situ,  or  of 
the  formation  of  a  quiet  lagoon  in  which  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable 
matter  could  be  accumulated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence 
of  a  bed  containing  marine  fossils  indicates  a  time  when  renewed 
subsidence  took  place  causing  the  waters  of  the  still  open  outside 
sea  to  overflow  the  wide  alluvial  levels. 

When  we  remember  that  what  are  now  separate  basins  or  coal- 
fields were  in  most  cases  connected  with  each  other  across  the 
intervening  anticlines,  and  further,  that  this  development  of 
Coal-measures  is  not  peculiar  to  Britain,  but  seems  to  have  been 
a  contemporaneous  formation  over  the  greater  part  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe,  we  must  conclude  that  a  vast  region  of  alluvial 
land  was  produced  during  this  epoch,  the  conterminous  deltas  in 
fact  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  drained  the  continents  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  just  as  Holland  now  is  the  conterminous 
delta  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  other  rivers. 

Now  the  time  necessary  for  the  progress  and  consummation  of 
all  these  natural  operations  must  have  been  enormous,  and  yet  the 
changes  in  physical  geography  must  have  been  so  slight  and  so  slow 
throughout  this  great  length  of  time  that  they  did  not  materially 
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alter  the  relative  positions  of  land  and  sea,  or  interrupt  the  process 
of  swamp  formation.  This,  then,  is  the  peculiar  and  remarkable 
point  in  Carboniferous  history  which  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
reader's  mind,  that  the  latter  half  of  it  was  a  period  of  internal 
quiescence,  a  period  in  which  terrestrial  disturbances  were  at  a 
minimum,  and  consequently  when  the  surface  agencies  of  change 
were  able  to  continue  their  course  of  action  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual. 

It  is  a  well-known  axiom  in  physical  geology  that  if  these 
surface  agencies  were  to  be  allowed  full  play,  and  were  not  checked 
or  balanced  by  terrestrial  movement,  every  continent  would 
gradually  be  reduced  in  height,  and  worn  down  to  a  level  but 
little  above  that  of  the  sea,  while  the  surrounding  waters  would  be 
choked  and  shallowed  by  the  materials  poured  into  then!  from  the 
wasting  land.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Carboniferous 
was  a  period  when  this  theoretical  result  was  more  nearly 
approached  in  Western  Europe  than  it  ever  has  been  before  or 
since,  when  the  land  areas  were  gradually  lowered  by  the  combined 
action  of  detrition  and  depression,  the  area  of  high  ground  being 
continually  diminished,  but  the  area  of  low-lying,  swampy  ground 
at  or  about  the  sea-level  being  continually  increased. 
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xxxviii.  p.  111. 

^  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Gibson  in  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  Ivii, 
p.  261. 

'^  See  Professor  Lapworth  on  "(Jeologj'  of  the  Birmingham  District,"" 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xv.  p.  368. 

^  W.  Gibson  in  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  251. 

'*  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  Ireland.     Explanation  of  Sheet  35. 

^  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  51. 

**  Building  of  Vie  British  Isles,  second  edition  (1892),  p.  136. 

**  By  A.  Strahan  in  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  297. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   PERMIAN    SYSTEM 

The  classification  of  the  rock-groups  which  intervene  between 
the  Carboniferous  and  the  Jurassic  systems  lias  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  Formerly  the  whole  of  them  were  grouped 
together  under  the  name  of  New  Red  Sandstone  and  classed  as 
Mesozoic,  but  in  1841  and  subsequent  years  Sir  R  I.  Murchison 
advocated  their  separation  into  two  great  divisions,  and,  relying 
solely  on  the  Carboniferous  affinities  of  the  fossils  in  the  lower 
division,  he  retained  that  part  in  the  Palaeozoic  series,  and  regarded 
the  upper  division  as  the  base  of  the  Mesozoic  series.  At  the 
same  time  he  named  the  lower  rocks  Permian,  from  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Perm  in  Russia,  while  for  the  upper  rocks  the  German 
name  of  Trias  has  been  generally  employed. 

Although  the  name  Permian  has  been  adopted  in  England 
and  Russia,  it  made  its  way  very  slowly  in  Germany,  mainly 
because  Murchison  made  mistakes  in  his  grouping  of  the  German 
rocks.  In  that  country  the  strata,  which  are  really  of  Permian 
age,  fall  into  two  strongly-contrasted  divisions,  and  just  as  the 
overlying  Trias  was  named  from  its  consisting  of  three  such 
groups,  so  the  term  Dyas  was  proposed  by  Marcou  in  1859  from 
the  duality  of  the  underlying  system.  This  name  was  adopted  by 
Geinitz,  and  was  for  a  time  much  used  on  the  continent,  but 
Professor  Kayser  and  others  have  more  recently  preferred  the 
older  name  as  on  the  whole  a  better  one. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Permian  rocks  w^ith  the  Carbon- 
iferous on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Trias  on  the  other.  In 
some  areas  there  appears  to  be  such  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
Coal-measures  upwards,  that  Permian  strata  have  been  called 
Post -Carboniferous  op  Permo- Carboniferous,  while    in   other  places 
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the  Permian  is  clearly  unconformable  to  the  Carboniferous,  and 
there  is  so  much  similarity  between  the  red  rocks  of  the  Permian 
and  those  of  the  Trias  that  some  authors  have  revived  the  idea 
of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  under  the  title  of  a  Poikilitic  system 
(from  the  word  ttoikiXos,  variegated). 

The  explanation  of  these  doubts  and  difficulties  seems  to  be 
that  the  Permian  strata  of  Northern  Europe  were  formed  in  a 
land-locked  inland  sea  something  like  the  Black  Sea  or  the 
Caspian  of  the  present  day,  and  that  this  sea  was  inhabited  by 
a  dwarfed  and  modified  remnant  of  the  Carboniferous  fauna. 
Farther,  that  the  period  was  in  Europe  one  of  considerable 
terrestrial  disturbance,  so  that  the  continuity  of  deposition  was 
broken,  but  not  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  while  outside  the 
region  enclosing  this  inland  sea  there  was  a  larger  and  more  open 
sea  occupying  Southern  Europe  and  large  parts  of  Asia,  where 
the  evolution  of  life  was  in  full  progress  and  a  varied  fauna  was 
developed. 

While,  therefore,  the  British  geologist  is  specially  interested  in 
the  Permian  rocks  of  Britain,  he  must  remember  that  they  are 
part  of  an  exceptional  facies,  and  that  for  the  normal  marine 
development  of  the  system  he  must  look  to  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe.  From  this  point  of  view  such  a  term  as  Permo- 
Carboniferous  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  It  jnay  be  difficult  in 
some  regions  to  draw  any  hard-and-fast  line  between  Carboniferous 
and  Permian,  but  this  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  other  systems, 
and  it  is  better  to  class  some  of  the  passage  beds  as  Carboniferous 
and  the  others  as  Permian  even  if  the  line  of  separation  is  an 
artificial  one.  The  question  which  really  requires  an  answer  is 
this,  Does  the  Permian  series  and  the  Permian  fauna  where 
fully  developed,  as  in  India,  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  a  system, 
distinct  from  the  Carboniferous  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Triassic 
on  the  other  ? 

As  we  possess  a  marine  type  of  Permian  in  Britain  it  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  the  British  rocks  first  and  to  recur  to  their 
foreign  equivalents  afterwards. 

The  typical  Permian  of  Britain  occurs  in  the  north-east  of 
England,  and  extends  southward  from  the  coast  near  Sunderland 
to  Nottingham  ;  the  strata  along  this  tract  consist  principally  of 
dolomitic  limestone  and  gray  shaly  marls.  There  is  another 
Permian  area  in  Cumberland,  and  small  tracts  occur  in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  stated  on  p.  261  that  much  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  Permian  in  the  Midland  counties  really  belongs 
to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  series,  but  there  are  certain  breccias 
both  there  and  in  Devon  which  may  be  of  Permian  age. 
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FosbUb  of  the  Permian  in  Britain  and  Oermany 

As  Blre&dy  mentioned,  the  fauna  of  the  Permian  strata  found  in 
Britain  and  Oermany  is  merelj  a  HurviTal  of  the  CaTboniferone, 
and  muBt  not  be  regarded  aa  the  typical  fauna  of  the  Permian 
period,  which  will  be  briefly  described  on  n  later  page. 

In  the  two  countries  referred  to  the  fowil  assemblage  is  of  a 


limited  and  uniform  nature,  reeembling  in  tliia  respect  the  ikuna 
of  modern  inland  seas.  Of  corala  and  echinoderms  there  are  very 
few.  Among  Cruatacea  small  Ostracods  and  Phyllopods  occur, 
but  of  the  ancient  order  of  Trilobites  there  ia  no  representative, 
though  the  genua  PhUliptia  still  auivived  in  Buaaia  and  North 
America.  The  Brachiopoda,  Lamellibranchia,  and  Gastropoda  are 
all  referable  to  Carboniferous  genera,  but  the  species  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  mostly  rather  small,  as  if  dwarfed  by  the  con- 
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ditiona  under  which  ihej  lived.  On  the  other  bani),  conditions 
appear  to  have  been  favourable  for  Brjozoa,  which  are  numerotu 
and  often  large.  Cephalopoda  are  rare,  and  are  limited  to  a  few 
flpeciea  of  Temnofheibii  and  OrtkoceroB. 

Among  Vertebrate  animals,  Fiah  are  well  represented,  the  prin- 
cipal genera  being  Acrolqrii,  Amblyplena,  Cistacanthiis,  PataoniiCJi», 
Plalytomus,  Acnnihodeii,  Pijgopleriis,  Bkabdolepii,  and  Pleur(Kar>ihiu. 

Amphibia  of  the  Labyrinthodont  order  have  been  found,  and 
their  footprints  are  not  ancommon,  AtvhegoiaiiTTU,  BrarKhio. 


and  Lepidotosaunit  are  the  names  of  three,  but  many  others  have 
been  obtained  in  Bohemia  and  described  by  Dr.  A,  Fritsch.  Among 
these  the  small  I'rotritoti  and  the  huge  i'uUrosiren  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Permian  of  Germany  has  also  yielded  the  earliest  known 
representative;!  of  tlie  Beptilia,  belonging  to  the  extinct  order  of 
Rhynchocephaln.  These  include  rrolcrcmuriia  and  Palitohatleria, 
while  FaTOtaunia  and  Ntosaiirui  belonf,'  to  a  group,  the  members 
of  which  have  only  been  found  in  the  Permian  and  Trias,  and 
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Bryozoa. 
Brachiopoda. 


are  remarkable  as  generalised  types  with  characters  that  suggest 
an  ancestral  relationship  to  the  Mammalia.^ 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of  the 
English  and  German  Permian  : — 

Plants.  {Filices):  Neuropteris  Huttoniana,  Odontopteris  obtusa, 

Callipteris  conferta  :    (Equisetacece),   Calamites  gigas : 

{Coni/erai\  Walchia  piniformis,  W.  hypnoides,  Ullmannia 

Bronni,  U.  lycopodioidea. 
Fenestella  retiformis,  Synocladia  virgulacea. 
Camarophoria  Schlotheimi,  Strophalosia  lamellosa,  Pro- 

ductus  horridus,  Spirifer  alatus,  Lingula  Credneri. 
Lamellibranchia.  Pseudomonotis     speluncaria,     Pleurophorus     costatas, 

Bakewellia  autiqaa,  B.  ceratophaga,  Schizodus  obscurus, 

S.  Schlotheimi. 
Loxonema    fasciatam,    Natica    minima,     Pleorotomaria 

antrina,  Turbo  mancunieusis. 
Temnocheilus  Frieslebeui. 
Platysomus  striatus,  Palseoniscus  comptus,  P.  macropomua, 

Ccelacanthus  granulosus,  Acrolepis  Sedgwickii,   Rhab- 

dolepis  macropterus. 
Lepidotosaurus  Duffii,  Branch iosaurus  amblystomus,  Dasy- 

ceps  Bucklandi. 

Proterosaurus  Spenei  i. 

• 

Stratigraphy 

1.  North-East  of  England 

Permian  rocks  occupy  the  coast -line  of  Northumberland  and 

Durham  from  Tynemouth  to  Hartlepool,  and  their  base  can  be 

followed  inland  from  South  Shields  to  Auckland  and  the  valley  of 

the  Teea     Where  the  beds  are  fully  exposed  the  succession  is  as 

follows : — 

Feet. 

Red  marls  and  sandstones 50 

200 

150 

200 

3 

from  0  to  96 


GasUropoda. 

Cephalopoda. 
Fish. 


Amphibia. 
Reptilia. 


.2  §  C Yellow  concretionary  limestone 
S  ^  J  Brccciated  limestone  with  fossils 
§0  S  I  Compact  limestone     .... 
^^  V Brown  calcareous  shale  ("  Marl  Slate  " 
'^    Friable  yellow  sand   .... 


Up  to  700 

The  yellow  sands  lie  unconformably  on  the  Coal-measures  and  fill 
up  hollows  in  its  surface,  so  that  in  some  places,  as  near  Cullercoats 
on  the  coast,  they  are  nearly  100  feet  deep,  while  occasionally 
prominences  of  the  old  floor  cut  them  out  altogether. 

The  Marl  Slate,  though  seldom  more  than  3  feet  thick,  is  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  numerous  fish-remains  which  it  contains, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  fine  collection  in  the  Newcastle  Museum. 

«  Other  reptiles  have  been  found  in  South  Africa  belonging  to  the  order 
Anomodontia. 
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The  highest  part  of  the  limestone  consists  mainly  of  concretions 
of  crystalline  dolomite,  which  have  an  internal  radiating  structure, 
and  in  parts  these  concretions  are  as  Lirge  as  cannon-balls. 

Although  the  strike  of  the  Permian  beds  is  at  first  nearly  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  underlying  Coal-measures,  yet  they  do 
not  participate  in  the  anticlinal  flexures,  which  give  an  east  and 
west  strike  to  these  measures  in  South  Durham.  Near  the  valley 
of  the  Tees  the  Permian  oversteps  the  Coal-measures,  and  rests  on 
the  Millstone  Grit;  at  the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
overlapped  by  the  Triassic  sandstone,  the  width  of  the  tract 
occupied  by  the  Magnesian  Limestone  being  gradually  diminished, 
till  between  the  valleys  of  the  Tees  and  the  Ouse  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  it  remains  between  the  Trias  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks, 
and  this  is  hidden  by  superficial  deposits  (see  Map,  p.  218). 

Near  Bedale  in  Yorkshire  the  overlap  lessens  again,  and  the 
Permian  extends  southward  in  a  broader  strip  between  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  the  Trias  as  far  as  Nottingham,  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
90  miles.  In  Yorkshire,  near  Pontefract  and  elsewhere,  the 
limestones  are  thinner,  but  the  marl  slates  are  thicker  than  in 
Durham,  and  sometimes  rest  on  white  and  yellow  sands,  which  in 
turn  rest  on  an  eroded  surface  of  red  marls  and  sandstones  belonging 
to  the  upper  Coal-measures  (see  p.  263).  In  South  Yorkshire  the 
succession  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  ^ — 


Upper  red  marls  . 

Upper  (Brotherton)  limestone 

Middle  red  marls 

Middle  limestone,  thick-bedded 

Lower  limestone  . 

Blue  limestones  and  shales  . 

Quicksands  and  breccia 


Feet, 

50 

50  to  120 

30  to    50 

150  to  200 

about  120 

5  to    15 

10  to    20 


From  430  to  570 


Traced  southward  into  Nottinghamshire,  the  Upper  Limestone 
thins  southward,  and  is  at  the  same*  time  overlapped  by  the  Trias, 
80  that  the  thickness  of  the  Permian  at  its  outcrop  is  very  much 
diminished,  being  as  follows  : — 

Feot. 
20  to  30 


Middle  marls  and  sandstones 
Magnesian  Limestone  (lower  j 
Marl  Slates 


60  to  70 
30  to  50 


Southward  near  Kimberley  the  limestone  passes  into  a  yellow 
calcareous  sandstone  about  30  feet  thick,  resting  on  15  to  20 
feet  of  shaly  marl,  with  a  few  feet  of  coarse  breccia  at  the  base.- 
This  change  and  diminution  in  thickness  is  evidently  an  indication 
that  we  are  in  this  direction  approaching  the  southern  shore  of  the 
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Permian  sea.  The  breccia  contains  angular  fragments  of  sandstone 
and  shale  derived  from  the  Coal-measnres  on  which  it  rests,  together 
with  pebbles  of  slate,  quartz,  and  quartzite,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  these  were  derived  from  a  northerly  prolongation  of  the 
Chamwood  Forest  rocks. 

North  of  Nottingham  the  Triassic  sandstones  sweep  southward 
across  the  Permian,  and  westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Trent, 
concealing  all  the  underlying  rocks. 

We  may  here  notice  the  results  of  several  borings,  which  give 
us  some  information  regarding  the  character  of  the  formation  in  its 
eastward  subterranean  extension. 

Near  Middlesbrough  in  Yorkshire  two  borings  were  made,  in 
1862  and  1874  respectively,  through  the  Trias,  and  into  strata 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Permian,  but  which  include 
beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt  that  are  not  found  anywhere  along 
the  outcrop.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  borings  :- 

Surface  and  glacial  deposits 
^  .      /  Triassic  marls  and  sandstones    . 
inas  -^  j^Qgj^  g^i^  ^^^(j  gypsum  in  II.)   . 

(  Magnesian  limestone  with  Schizodus 
Pemuan  -  Gray  limestone     .... 
^  Gypsum,  rock  salt,  and  marl 


ujc  uuxiu^a  . 

r. 

II. 

43 

77 

1163 

1050 

100 

134 

7 

52 

. 

15 

•                 •                 •  •  • 

27 

1313 


1355 


Far  to  the  south,  and  nearly  due  east  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
outcrop,  another  more  complete  and  interesting  section  of  the 
Permian  was  furnished  by  a  boring  between  Scarle  and  Collingham 
near  Newark.  In  the  following  account  I  follow  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dalton,  who  had  access  to  special  information  regarding  this  boring.^ 


River  gravel     . 
Lias  and  Rhsetic 
Trias,      ( Keuper  marls  and  sandstones 
1435  feet  \Bunter  sandstones  and  j^ebble 
'  Upper  marls    . 
Upper  magnesian  limestone 
Marl  and  sandstone 
-  Middle  magnesian  limestone 
Sandstone 

Oolitic  and  shaly  limestones 
,  Coarse  grit  and  breccia    . 
Coal- measure  shales 


Permian, 
519  feet 


beds 


Feet. 

21 

44 
893^ 

54H 
118^ 

43i 
150 

68 

20 

118 

1 

12 


2031 


From  this  boring  we  learn  that  the  Permian  series  maintains 
its  thickne.ss  to  the  eastward  beneath  the  Trias,  and  that  the  shore 
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of  the  Permian  sea  must  have  lain  considerably  to  the  south  of 
Newark.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  however,  that  the  magnesian 
limestones  do  not  extend  into  Leicestershire. 


2.  Norih-WesUm  Counties 

Lancashire. — Crossing  the  great  anticlinal  flexure  of  the 
Pennine  chain,  we  find  beds  which  are  referable  to  the  Permian 
system  near  Stockport  and  Manchester,  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  Lancashire  coal-field  (see  Map,  p.  218). 

Near  Stockport  they  are  separable  into  two  groups  :  (1)  a  lower, 
consisting  of  soft  bright  red  and  variegated  sandstones,  estimated 
at  some  1500  feet  in  thickness;  (2)  an  upper,  composed  of  red 
marls,  with  some  beds  of  hard  stone,  130  feet  The  latter  are 
only  seen  in  faulted  strips  to  the  west  of  Stockj)ort,  being  over- 
lapped eastward  by  the  Trias.  The  same  series  is  found  near 
Manchester,  where  the  lower  beds  are  sometimes  called  the 
Collyhurst  sandstone ;  their  thickness,  however,  is  much  less, 
varying  from  375  feet  on  the  east  to  only  20  and  12  on  the 
west  of  Salford.  The  upper  group  consists  of  marls  and  lime- 
stones, with  a  maximum  thickness  of  250  feet,  and  these  beds 
have  yielded  fossils  of  Magnesian  Limestone  types.  More  recently 
fossils  have  been  obtained  from  tliese  beds  at  Fallowfield,  and  the 
fossils  include  Schizodus  SchloOieimi,  IHeurojihorns  costatuSj  Bakewellia 
aiitiqua,  Aucella  Hausmatmi,  Naiica  minima.  Turbo  hdidnus,  and 
liissoa  GibsoniA 

At  Bispham  near  Ormskirk  an  interesting  section  is  exposed 
in  the  sides  of  a  dell  called  Skillaw  Clougli ;  this  has  a  still  greater 
resemblance  to  the  north-eastern  type,  nnd  is  as  follows  : — 

Ffot. 
Yellow  magnesian  limestone       ......         6 

Red  and  ])urple  shales        .......       30 

Soft  red  and  brown  sandstones 35 

Still  farther  north  several  small  outlying  patches  of  Permian 
have  been  found,  one  east  of  Preston,  another  near  Clitheroe, 
where  it  lies  on  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  a  third  rather  larger 
area  in  the  centre  of  the  Burton  coal-field  ;  these  occurrences  show 
the  beds  to  be  completely  unconformable  to  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  just  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pennine  anticline. 

Oumberland. — No  other  remnants  of  the  Permian  have  been 
discovered  till  we  reach  the  broad  vale  of  Eden  in  Cumberland, 
where  rocks  of  Permian  age  appear  in  much  greater  force,  and 
extend  from  Kirby  Stephen  in  Westmoreland,  by  Appleby  and 
Penrith,  to  within  about  three  miles  of  Carlisle,  where  it  is  faulted 
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down   below    the   Triassic   (St.    Bees)   sandstone.     This    tract    is 

bounded  on  the  east  by  the  great  Pennine  fault,  and  on  the  west 

also  it   is  faulted    for  some   distance   against   the   Carboniferous 

limestone.     Everywhere  the  Permian  rests  unconformably  on  the 

Carboniferous,  and  attains  a  much  greater  thickness  than  in  any 

other  district.     Red  sandstones  and  breccia,  consisting  of  limestone 

pebbles  embedded  in  a  sandy  matrix  (locally  called    brockrams), 

are  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  series. 

At    Hilton    Beck,    near   Appleby,    the    following    section    was 

measured  by  Mr.  Goodchild  : — 

Feet. 
Magnesian  limestone 25 


Hilton  shales  with  plant-remains 
Breccias  and  red  sandstones 
Current-bedded  red  sandstone    . 
Ijower  breccias  (brockrams)  seen  for 


40 
150 
300 
100 

615 


The   limestone   has   not   yielded   any   fossils,  but   the   shales 


Penrith 
Beacon. 


Quarry 


Melmerby. 


Fig.  92.— SKCTION  THROuoH  THE  PERMIAN  BEDS  NEAR  PENRITH  (after  Prof.  Harkness). 

C.  Magnesian  limestone \r>„__._, 

D.  Penrith  sandstone     /  *^onnian. 

E.  Carboniferous  rocks. 


A.  Red  sandstone. 

B.  Red  shale. 

F.  Ordovician  rocks. 


below  contain  Ullmannia  selaginoideSy  Cardiocarpus  triangularis, 
AletJwpteris  Goepperti,  Sphenopkris  Naumanni,  and  Odontopteris. 
The  shales  are  interbedded  with  sandstones,  and  form  a  band 
which  expands  in  places  to  150  feet. 

The  brockrams  are  thickest  to  the  south-east  round  Kirkbv 
Stephen,  and  thin  out  lenticularly  in  the  red  sandstones  to  the 
north-west,  so  that  at  and  north  of  Penrith  the  whole  formation 
is  represented  by  the  bright  red  false-bedded  sandstone  which  is 
known  as  the  Penrith  sandstone,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness 
of  1500  feet 

Other  small  patches  of  Permian  occur  in  the  extreme  west  of 
the  county  near  Whitehaven.  The  cliffs  between  that  town  and 
St.  Bees  Head  show  the  following  succession  of  beds  : — 
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Feet. 

—  .       /Red  sandstones  of  St  Bees  ....     600 

^^^   \ Red  and  green  marls  with  gypsum       ...       30 

p       .     /Magnesian  limestone  with  casts  of  fossils  11 

rermian-^  Breccia  of  limestone  fragments    ....         3 

Carboniferons  sandstone  of  a  purplish  gray. 

The  breccia  rests  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the  purple  sandstone, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  Permian,  but  is  now  known  to 
be  Carboniferous.  Red  sandstones  of  the  Penrith  type  occur 
inland  near  Egremont  and  Arlecdon,  but  do  not  come  into  the 
coast  section.  Casts  of  Schisodus  and  BakeweUia  can  be  recognised 
in  the  limestone. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Permian  of  Cumberland  is 
everywhere  overlain  by  a  set  of  red  shales  and  marls  with  beds 
of  gypsum,  and 'by  some  these  are  classed  as  Permian  ;  but  Mr. 
Goodchild  has  pointed  out  that  they  rest  sometimes  on  the 
limestone,  sometimes  on  the  Hilton  shales,  and  sometimes  on 
Penrith  sandstones,  so  that  there  is  a  decided  unconformity,  and 
the  marls  should  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Trias. 

3.   The  Midland  Counties 

No  beds  comparable  with  the  magnesian  limestone,  nor  any 
beds  containing  undoubted  Permian  fossils,  have  been  found  to 
the  south  of  Nottingham  on  the  eastern  side,  or  of  Stockport  on 
the  western.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  thickness  of  red 
rocks  in  the  Midland  counties  between  the  productive  Coal- 
measures  and  the  Triassic  sandstones;  and  some  of  these  rocks 
are  probably  of  Permian  age ;  but,  as  already  mentioned  (see 
p.  261),  the  lowest  part  of  this  red  series  is  now  considered  to  be 
of  Carboniferous  age,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  how  much  of 
the  rest  can  properly  be  separated  from  the  Carboniferous  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Trias  on  the  other. 

To  explain  this  uncertainty  we  must  refer  to  the  classification 
proposed  in  1869  by  Professor  HuU,^  who  divided  the  series  of 
strata  which  were  then  referred  to  the  Permian  into  three  groups 
or  stages,  thus  ; — 

Upper — Red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls. 
M'ddl    /^^®^^^*  ^^  felspathic  and  other  rocks. 

\  Sandstones  and  marls  with  bands  of  calcareous  conglomerate. 
Lower  — Red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  lower  of  these  three  stages  must 
be  classed  with  the  Coal-measures,  and  it  has  been  described  on 
a  previous  page  under  the  name  of  the  Keele  Beds. 
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The  combined  thickness  of  the  remaining  middle  and  upper 
groups  is  generally  less  than  that  of  the  lower  group,  and  varies 
from  500  to  perhaps  800  feet  These  beds  have  recently  been 
investigated  by  Mr.  W.  W.  King,  who  considers  the  breccia  to  be 
more  closely  connected  with  the  upper  than  with  the  middle 
group.  He  has  also  made  a  special  study  of  the  pebbles  in  the 
conglomerates,  and  shows  them  to  be  a  varied  assortment  derived 
from  all  the  older  rocks  of  the  Midland  area,  including  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  and  the  Coal-measui-e  sandstones,  and 
there  are  even  pebbles  of  the  so-called  "  Lower  Permian " 
sandstones.^ 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  conglomerate  group  must 
l)e  unconformable  to  the  Carboniferous  system  as  a  whole,  and 
that  if  any  part  of  the  Midland  succession  can  be  regarded  as 
Permian  it  is  this  central  group  with  its  conglomerates.  The 
relations  of  the  higher  beds  are  rather  more  doubtful,  because 
they  have  a  wider  extension  and  their  lithological  characteristics 
are  somewhat  different.  On  the  other  hand  they  appear  to  follow 
in  conformable  succession,  while  it  is  believed  that  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Trias  rests  unconformably  upon  all  the  underlying 
strata,  including  the  breccia  and  the  highest  marls.  I  therefore 
follow  Professor  Groom  in  retaining  these  beds  in  the  Permian 
series. 

Consequently  the  Midland  Permian  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  but  as  it  would  obviously  lead  to  much 
confusion  if  these  subdivisions  were  termed  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper,  it  will   be  best   for  the   present  to  describe   them  under 

the  following  names  : — 

Feet. 

3.  Upper  (or  Enville)  marls 100  to  150 

2.  The  Trappoid  Breccia 50  to  450 

1.  The  Conglomerate  group 200  to  330 

Total  from  500  to  800 

The  thicknesses  given  are  those  found  in  the  typical  districts 
of  Shropshire  and  South  Stafford.  When  followed  southward  the 
conglomerate  group  thins  out,  and  the  marls  are  overstepped  by 
the  Trias,  only  small  patches  of  the  breccia  being  seen  at  intervals 
below  the  latter. 

This  Permian  series  follows  the  eastern  border  of  the  Coal- 
measures  through  Shropshire  and  Worcester,  passing  southward 
on  to  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Abberley  and  Malvern  Hills.  To 
the  eastward  it  borders  the  southern  half  of  the  South  Stafford- 
shire coal-field,  but  does  not  extend  to  its  northern  extremity. 
How  far  it  extends  beneath  the  Trias  east  of  this  coal-field,  and 
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whether  any  of  it  reappears  near  Coventry  are  points  that  remain 
for  decision,  but  it  is  known  that  most  of  the  area  coloured 
Permian  by  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Warwickshire  coal-field  is  composed  of  "Lower  Permian"  beds, 
which  are  now  classed  as  Upper  Coal-measures. 

The  Midland  Permian,  as  above  restricted,  attains  its  fullest 
development  in  Shropshire,  and  is  well  exposed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enville  on  the  Staffordshire  border  (see  Fig.  93).  Another 
typical  district  is  that  of  the  Clent  Hills  in  Staffordshire,  where  the 
trappoid  breccia  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  but  the  upper  marls 
are  not  seen,  being  presumably  concealed  by  the  overstep  of  the 
Bunter  pebble  beds  (Trias). 

The  following  account  refers  more  particularly  to  the  Enville 
district,  and  has  been  compiled  from  Mr.  King's  paper. 

The  Oongrloxnerate  Group. — This  consists  of  soft  red 
sandstones  and  red  marls  with  three  interbedded  bands  of  calcareous 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  the  latter  consisting  of  various  pebbles 
embedded  in  a  sandy  matrix,  which  is  cemented  by  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  second  of  these  bands  is  the  thickest,  being  sometimes 
a  massive  conglomerate  75  feet  thick,  and  sometimes  including 
lenticular  beds  of  red  sandstone  with  a  total  thickness  of  150  feet 
Both  conglomerates  and  sandstones  thicken  to  the  north-west  and 
become  thinner  to  the  south-west.  In  the  Clent  Hills  this  group 
is  represented  by  red  marls  with  three  bands  of  sandstone  and 
compact  limestone  or  comstone,  without  any  conglomerate,  but 
containing  small  fragments  of  the  older  rocks. 

The  nature  of  the  pebbles  varies  considerably  in  different  parts 
of  the  district.  Thus  in  Shropshire  about  half  the  pebbles  consist 
of  dolomitic  Silurian  limestone,  like  that  which  occurs  in  the 
Abberley  Hills,  the  other  half  consisting  largely  of  Carboniferous 
limestone  and  sandstone.  In  Stafi'ordshire,  especially  near 
Baggeridge  on  the  west,  and  near  Barr  on  the  east  side  of  the 
coal-field,  the  majority  of  the  pebbles  (60  per  cent)  are  of  Carbon- 
iferous limestone,  most  of  the  remainder  consisting  of  Wenlock 
limestone.  It  is  thus  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  conglomerates 
are  essentially  limestone  conglomerates,  but  contain  the  debris  of 
various  rocks  down  to  and  including  the  Woolhope  limestone. 

The  Trappoid  Breocia  was  so  called  because  it  is  largely 
made  up  of  angular  blocks  of  the  compact  felspathic  lavas  and  tuffs, 
which  were  formerly  known  as  **  traps."  They  are  really  rhyolites, 
hornstones,  felspathic  tuffs,  grits,  and  agglomerates,  and  have 
evidently  been  derived  from  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  like  those  which 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  Lickey  Hills,  at  Bamt  Green  near 
Birmingham,  and  at  Nuneaton*     With  these  are  associated  many 
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fragments  of  Llandovery  sandstone  and  a  few 
of  Woolhope  limestone.  Mr.  King  remarks  on 
the  contrast  thus  presented  by  the  contents  of 
this  breccia  with  those  of  the  conglomerates  be- 
low, and  points  out  that  "  the  presence  of  the 
rocks  down  to  the  Woolhope  in  the  limestone 
conglomerates,  and  of  the  rocks  at  and  below 
the  Woolhope  [horizon]  in  the  Upper  Permian 
trappoid  breccias,  could  be  explained  easily  if 
the  area  which  furnished  the  material  to  these 
Permian  limestone  conglomerates  had  been 
eroded  down  as  a  whole  through  the  Car- 
boniferous to  the  Woolhope  limestone  during 
Middle  Permian  time,  while  in  the  succeeding 
trappoid  breccia  period  subaerial  denudation 
cut  through  the  Woolhope  limestone  and  Llan- 
dovery sandstone  deep  down  into  the  Archaean 
series"  {op.  cit.  p.  126). 

Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
this  breccia  is  that  many  of  the  blocks  are 
very  large,  and  that  some  of  them  are  scratched 
or  striated,  the  striations  resembling  those  of 
glaciated  stones,  so  that  Sir  A.  Ramsay  was 
led  to  infer  the  existence  of  glaciers  and  glacial 
moraines  to  account  for  them.  This  view, 
however,  has  not  been  sustained,  and  the 
striations  are  now  attributed  to  the  grinding  of 
rock-fragments  against  one  another  during  the 
many  subsequent  earth-movements  which  they 
liave  experienced. 

This  breccia  can  be  traced  southward 
through  Worcestershire,  where  it  is  often  called 
the  Haffield  breccia,  from  its  occurrence  on 
Haffield  Hill  near  Great  Malvern.  This  is  its 
most  southerly  outlier,  but  others  occur  on  the 
Abberley  Hills,  resting  on  Silurian  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone. 

The  Envllle  Marls  are  only  found  in 
Shropshire,  and  are  not  seen  farther  south  than 
Enville,  though  they  doubtless  extend  much 
farther  southward  beneath  the  Trias.  They 
include  a  band  of  breccia  which  near  Enville 
is  50  feet  thick,  but  thins  out  to  the  north-west, 
while  the  thickness  of  marl  increases  in  that 
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direction.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  materials  of  this  breccia, 
as  of  the  main  mass,  came  from  the  south  and  south-east 

4.  Leicestershire 

In  Leicestershire  there  are  a  few  small  but  interesting  deposits 
of  Permian  age,  which  have  been  carefully  studied  and  described 
by  Dr.  H.  T.  Brown  and  Professor  Bonney."  They  consist  of  gray 
breccias,  gray  sandstones,  and  red  marls,  not  more  than  60  feet  thick 
in  Leicester,  but  as  much  as  200  at  Poles  worth  in  North  Warwick. 
The  breccias  thicken  to  the  south  and  the  marls  to  the  north,  and 
their  thickness  may  originally  have  been  greater,  as  they  are  over- 
lain unconformably  by  the  Trias. 

The  pebbles  in  the  breccias  consist  of  the  following  kinds  of 
rocks  : — 

(1)  The  larger  number  (about  60  per  cent)  are  felspathic  grits 
or  quartzitus,  derived  from  the  Cambrian  quartzites,  but  dififering 
slightly  from  those  exposed  at  HartshilL 

(2)  Gritty  slates  from  the  same  series,  averaging  17  per  cent 

(3)  Flinty  slates  and  argillites,  possibly  from  the  Charnwood 
series. 

(4)  Volcanic  rocks,  some  being  felsites  and  andesites  from  the 
pre-Cambrian  (Caldecote)  series,  some  of  a  rock  which  may  have 
come  from  Charnwood,  and  Diorites  like  those  in  the  Cambrian 
near  Nuneaton. 

(5)  Fragments  of  Carboniferous  grits,  clay,  ironstones,  and 
haematite ;  these  are  common  in  some  places,  but  pebbles  of 
Carboniferous  limestone  are  rare,  except  at  Polesworth. 

In  most  of  the  exposed  breccias  over  80  per  cent  of  the  fragments 
come  from  the  Cambrian  quartzite  series,  and  Dr.  Brown  shows 
that  they  have  probably  been  derived  from  a  buried  ridge  of  these 
rocks  which  underlies  Market  Bosworth  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
well-known  Hartshill  ridge.  This  buried  ridge  appears  to  be  a 
faulted  anticline,  and  so  exact  is  the  parallelism  between  these 
ridges  and  the  principal  faults  of  the  Leicestershire  coal-field  that 
they  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  same  period  of  earth-movement 
These  faults  are  known  to  be  post- Carboniferous,  and  the  undis- 
turbed way  in  which  the  breccias  lie,  bridging  over  the  faults, 
makes  it  very  probable  that  they  are  of  Permian  age. 


5. 


Devonshire 


The  only  other  area  in  England  where  Permian  rocks  occur  is 
in  Devonshire  (see  map,  Fig.  56.)     Here,  as  in  the  Midlands,  a  set 
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of  sandstones,  breccias,  and  marls  underlie  the  Trias  and  rest  tincon- 
formably  upon  all  the  older  rocks  ;  and  though  no  fossils  have 
been  found  in  them,  and  though  there  is  no  great  break  between 
them  and  the  Trias,  yet  they  are  now  generally  believed  to  be 
of  Permian  age.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  Herr  von 
Reinach,  who  remarks  upon  the  clo^  similarity  of  the  Devon  breccias 
to  those  of  the  German  "  Kothliegende  "  in  the  Uunsruck'  district 
between  Treves  and  Bingen.®  The  examination  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  area  by  Mr.  U&sher  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  following  succession  :  — 

Feet. 
Red  marls  with  occasional  sandstones  (?  Permian) .      about    500 

Red  sandstones 250  to    400 

Red  conglomerate  and  breccia         ....     900  to  1100 
Dark  red  Watcombe  clays  (local)    .  .        .     100  to    150 

Maximum  about  2000 

The  Watcombe  clays  occupy  some  little  space  north  of  Torquay 
by  Watcombe,  Barton,  and  Daccombe,  and  they  reappear  between 
Teignmouth  and  Bishopsteignton.  They  consist  of  fine  dark  red 
clay  which  has  long  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  terracotta 
ware,  and  it  is  also  extensively  dug  for  the  making  of  tiles  and  hard 
bricks.  The  deposit  seems  to  fill  a  broad  hollow  in  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  for  it  is  overlapped  by  the  breccias  both  to  the  south  and 
the  west. 

The  overlying  breccias  consist  in  the  lower  part  of  conglomerate 
and  breccia,  in  which  fragments  of  Devonian  limestone  are  abundant. 
These  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  fine  clitis  between  Babbicombe 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Teign,  and  their  thickness  is  estimated  at 
from  400  to  500  feet,  but  the  frequent  faults  make  the  estimate 
uncertain.  The  higher  breccias  differ  in  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  derived  volcanic  rocks,  chiefty  of  a  peculiar  red  quartz- 
porphyry,  and  some  of  the  boulders  are  of  large  size.  This 
portion  has  a  thickness  of  from  500  to  600  feet,  so  that  the 
total  thickness  of  breccia  is  about  1000.  These  breccias  stretch 
northward  beneath  the  Haldon  Hills,  but  the  material  becomes 
much  less  coarse  in  that  direction  ;  they  send  a  long  tongue  west- 
ward along  the  Creditou  valley  and  pass  northward  by  Tiverton 
into  Somerset,  but  become  greatly  diminished  in  thickness. 

Near  Dawlish  the  breccias  graduate  upward  into  sandstones 
which  pass  northward  to  Exeter,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  red 
marls  with  lenticular  beds  of  sandstone,  wliich  seem  to  be  an 
upward  continuation  of  the  series.  If  so,  they  ought  to  approach 
the  horizon  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  but  no  fossils  have  yet 
been  found  in  them,  and  they  may  be  of  Triassic  age. 
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6.  Ireland 


Rocks  of  Permian  age  are  only  found  at  two  or  three  places 
in  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  and  they  are  similar  to  those  in 
Cumberland,  including  representatives  of  both  the  arenaceous 
and  calcareous  portions  of  the  series. 

Magnesian  limestone  has  been  found  at  two  localities :  one 
at  Tullyconnell,  near  Ardtrea,  County  Tyrone ;  the  other  at 
Cultra,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  where  they  rest 
on  red  marls,  and  are  faulted  against  Carboniferous  rocks.  Shells 
of  Schizodus,  BakeweUia^  etc.,  have  been  found  in  them,  proving 
their  identity  with  the  Durham  limestones. 

Shore-beds  of  Permian  age  have  been  identified  by  Professor 
Hull  as  occurring  beneath  the  city  of  Armagh,  the  exposure  at  the 
Armagh  marble  quarries  being  as  follows  : — 

3.  Boulder  beds,  resting  on  conglomerate  \  ,-.  - 
2.  Limestone  breccia  j20  teet, 

1.  Carboniferoiis  limestone. 

The  rocks  here  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  rudely  stratified,  and 
the  breccia  at  the  base  consists  of  limestone  fragments  in  a  matrix 
of  compacted  sand,  like  the  Brockram  of  Cumberland.  The  blocks 
in  the  overlying  boulder  bed  are  of  all  sizes  up  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  consist  of  purple  grits  and  felspathic  sandstones 
derived  from  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  districts  to  the 
north  or  west. 

Permian  Volcanic  Rocks 

If  all  the  Scottish  New  Red  is  referable  to  the  Trias  (see  p. 
319),  Devonshire  is  the  only  British  area  where  contemporaneous 
lavas  occur  in  Permian  strata. 

Extensive  sheets  of  lava  are  associated  with  the  Permian  breccias 
of  Devon,  and  the  recent  survey  by  Mr.  Ussher  shows  that  they 
occur  in  three  localities,  one  west  of  Exeter,  a  second  extending 
about  twenty  miles  from  Kellerton  towards  Crediton,  and  a  third 
near  Tiverton.  The  sheets  of  lava  are  of  no  great  thickness,  but 
are  interbedded  with  agglomerates  and  ashy  breccias ;  some  are 
basalts  and  others  are  andesites,  and  they  include  slaggy,  amyg- 
daloidal,  and  pumiceous  varieties. 

The  Permian  op  Europe  and  Asia 

Rocks  which  are  more  or  less  similar  to  the  British  Permians 
have  been  found  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and 
Russia ;  while  a  different  facies  occurs  in  Eastern  Russia,  Central 
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Asia,  India,  Carinthia,  and    Sicily.     It  will   suffice  to  give  here 
brief  notices  of  the  beds  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  India. 

G-ermany. — The  typical  Permian  or  Dyassic  series  of  Germany 
is  found  in  the  Thuringerwald  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Hartas 
Mountains.  Here  it  consists  of  two  principal  members :  (1)  the 
Rothe  -  liegetide,  a  group  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
resting  unconformably  on  the  Coal-measures,  and  varying  greatly 
in  thickness  ;  (2)  the  Zechstein^  a  niagnesian  limestone  with  a  thin 
band  of  black  shale  at  the  base,  called  Kupfer-schiefer  (copper-slateX 
which  is  the  exact  analogue  of  our  Marl-slate.  The  lower  part  of 
the  Zechstein  is  a  massive  thick -bedded  limestone,  the  upper  part 
consists  of  red  shaly  clays  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  of  thin-bedded 
limestone  {Flatten- dolomit).  Its  upper  surface  is  eroded  and 
covered  by  soft  shaly  sandstones  locally  termed  the  Bunter. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  persistent  development  of  these  two 
groups  in  Northern  and  Central  Germany  that  the  system  has  been 
termed  the  Dyaa  But  when  this  Dyas  is  traced  southward  into 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  the  calcareous  members  die  out,  while  the 
€u<enaceous  members  increase  in  thickness,  till  the  whole  series 
consists  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  with  only  thin  local  beds 
of  limestone  or  ciilcareous  breccia.  This  lateral  change  of  sedi- 
mentary type  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  England, 
and  in  both  countries  the  upper  part  of  the  arenaceous  group 
may  be  correlative  with  the  upper  part  of  the  calcareous  group. 

Russia. — Tlie  Permian  rocks  seem  to  have  extended  continu- 
ously eastward  from  Germany  through  Ku&sia  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, on  the  flanks  of  which  they  are  largely  developed,  and  it 
was  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia,  which  included  the 
modem  provinces  of  Perm,  Kasan,  Orenburg,  etc.,  that  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  gave  these  rocks  the  name  of  Permian.  Here  they 
form  a  thick  alternating  series  of  sandstones,  marls,  limestones,  and 
red  clays,  which  lie  almost  horizontally  and  extend  over  many 
thousand  square  miles.  Some  of  the  beds  contain  Zechstein 
fossils,  but  these  alternate  with  plant-bearing  beds. 

Farther  east,  however,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  lower  beds  become  marine  and  have  a  special 
facies  with  a  fauna  which  is  transitional  between  the  Carboniferous 
and  the  Permian.  This  was  described  by  Karpinsky  in  1874  as 
the  Artinskian  stage  (ArtinskiMhe  dtage) ;  its  fauna  includes  many 
brachiopods  of  Carboniferous  species,  such  as  Productua  cora^ 
Spirifer  lineatus^  but  these  are  associated  with  Ammonoid  Cephalo- 
poda referable  to  the  Indian  genera  Medlicottia^  ThaloMoccras,  and 
othera     The  general  succession  is  given  on  p.  293. 

India^ — In  the  northern  part  of  India,  and  especially  in  the 
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hills  known  as  the  Salt  Kange,  there  is  a  complete  passage  from 
the  marine  Upper  Carboniferous  into  rocks  of  Triassic  age.  The 
whole  series  is  marine,  and  has  been  termed  by  some  writers 
"  Permo-Carboniferous  "  ;  but  if  a  Permian  system  is  recognised  at 
all,  this  Indian  series  should  be  regarded  as  one  type  of  its  normal 
marine  development.  It  consists  mainly  of  limestones  in  which 
species  of  Frodudus  are  so  abundant  that  they  were  called  "the 
Productus  limestones"  by  Waagen.  His  "Lower  Productus 
limestone,"  however,  occurs  in  the  Speckled  sandstone  series  which 
is  now  regarded  as  Upper  Carboniferous,  so  that  it  is  the  Middle 
and  Upper  Productus  limestones  which  form  the  Permian  series. 
Waagen's  subdivisions  and  their  correlatives  in  Russia  and  Germany 
are  given  below. 

Gerroany.  E.  Russia.  India. 
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The  fauna  of  the  Lower  Permian  of  India,  i.e,  the  Middle 
Productus  limestone,  has  many  species  in  common  with  the 
Fusulina  limestone  of  Russia,  but  along  with  Carboniferous  brachio- 
pods  are  also  Permian  species  such  as  Strophalosia  excavata  and 
Camaropkoria  humhletonensiSf  and  also  some  peculiar  gigantic 
Thecidae  {Lyttonia  and  Oldhamina)  and  the  Permian  Bryozoon 
Polypora  biarmica.  In  the  upper  division  are  Ammonoids  of  the 
genera  Medlicottm,  Papaiwceras,  Arcestes,  and  others,  with  many 
bivalves  of  the  genera  Myophoria,  Lucina,  and  Lima,  which  are 
Mesozoic  genera. 


Physical  and  Geographical  Conditions 

In  Chapter  VI.  the  Carboniferous  period  was  described  as  one 
of  quiescence,  during  which  the  forces  of  terrestrial  disturbance 
were  in  abeyance ;  but  as  a  calm  often  precedes  a  storm  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  as  a  great  stillness  often  forebodes  an  earth- 
quake, so  in  the  earth's  history  a  period  of  quiet  deposition  and 
rock -making  has  often  been  followed  by  a  period  of  disruption 
and  rock-destruction.  Certain  it  is  that  the  calm  of  Carboniferous 
times   was   followed  by  an   epoch   of  great   disturbance   in   the 
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European  and  Atlantic  areas,  causing  movements  whicli  produced 
very  great  geographical  changes  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  unconformity  which  exists  in  some  localities  between  the 
upper  and  the  older  Coal-measures  shows  that  some  disturbances  and 
flexuring  took  place  before  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period, 
but  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  Permian  to  the  Carboniferous 
series  as  a  whole  make  it  clear  that  much  more  forcible  movements 
took  place  after  the  deposition  of  the  Coal-measures.  From  the 
lie  of  the  beds  in  the  north  of  England  it  is  evident  that  the  east 
and  west  axes  of  flexure  were  produced  in  the  interval,  but  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  north  and  south  axis  of  the  Pennine  Hange 
was  pre-Permian.  There  are  good  reasons,  however,  for  thinking 
that  its  uplift  began  at  this  time,  and  that  the  Magnesian  Limestone 
never  spread  completely  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Pennine 
hills  ;  ®  at  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  the  western  lake  or 
inland  sea  was  not  entirely  isolated  from  the  eastern  and  larger  sea. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  north-western  area  of  deposit  was 
continuous  with  that  of  the  western  Midlands,  and  it  would  appear 
that  this  latter  area  was  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  a  range  of 
hills  which  consisted  mainly  of  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  rocks. 
The  reasons  for  assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  range  have  been 
given  on  p.  289  ;  they  have  been  termed  the  "  Mercian  Highlands,'* 
and  their  worn-down  stumps  must  now  be  concealed  beneath  the 
Neozoic  rocks.  The  general  direction  of  this  range  of  hills  is 
described  by  Professor  Lapworth  as  "  crossing  the  Midlands  along 
a  north-east  and  south-west  line  from  Charnwood  through  the 
Lickey  Hills  towards  the  Abberley  and  Malvern  Ranges." 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Devon  and  Somerset  area 
was  entirely  separated  from  the  more  northern  basins,  and  as  the 
east  and  west  axes  of  Brittany  appear  to  be  part  of  another  pi-e- 
Permian  upheaval,  this  south-western  basin  may  have  been  an 
isolated  lake,  and  possibly  one  of  fresh  water  supplied  by  many 
streams  descending  from  the  high  land  to  the  west  and  south  of  it. 

Professor  Suess  has  pointed  out  that  several  important  old 
mountain  ranges  date  from  tlie  epoch  of  change  from  Carboniferous 
to  Permian  conditions.  That  of  which  Brittany  was  a  part  he  calls 
the  Armorican,  and  thinks  it  extended  from  Southern  Ireland  to 
the  central  plateau  of  France  ;  another,  the  Iberinn,  he  traces  from 
Galicia  and  Northern  Portugal  to  the  Guadalquiver  in  Southern 
Spain ;  a  third  is  the  Hercynian  range  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  in 
Germany,  and  a  fourth  the  Varisdan,  running  from  Central  France 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Carpathians. 

By  these  uplifts  the  open  Mediterranean  sea  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  in  Europe  was  converted  into  a  large  inland  sea,  like  the 
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Caspian  of  the  present  day,  surrounded  by  a  rocky  and  hilly 
continent,  on  which  grew  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  Many 
of  these  plants  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous,  but 
species  belonging  to  the  Yew  and  Fir  tribes,  which  flourish  on  dry 
ground,  preponderate  over  the  reeds,  ferns,  and  gigantic  lycopodia 
which  flourished  in  the  Coal-measure  swamps. 

The  western  part  of  this  inland  sea  stretched  across  the  centre 
of  what  is  now  the  North  Sea,  and  covered  a  considerable  part  of 
Northern  England,  the  Pennine  hills  being  either  a  chain  of  islands 
or  a  double  peninsula  with  intervening  straits,  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  North  European  sea  communicated  with  a  western  salt-lake 
covering  the  north-west  of  England  and  parts  of  Eastern  Ireland. 
Until  recently  some  red  sandstones  in  the  south  of  Scotland  were 
referred  to  the  Permivi,  but  these  are  now  regarded  as  Trias,  and  the 
probability  is  that  a  large  area  of  land  stretched  continuously  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  across  Scotland  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  across  Scandinavia  into  Russia. 

The  slopes  which  bordered  the  great  inland  sea  and  its  sub- 
sidiary lakes  seem  in  many  places  to  have  been  very  steep,  for  it  is 
only  on  such  slopes  that  the  coarse  breccias  and  brockrams,  which 
are  so  prevalent  both  in  England  and  Germany,  could  have  been 
accumulated.  The  size  and  angularity  of  the  blocks  in  them  show 
that  the  materials  have  not  travelled  far,  but  are  such  as  are 
formed  at  the  foot  of  many  mountain  ranges  at  the  present  day. 

In  t^hose  parts  of  the  sea  which  were  more  distant  from  high 
land  limestones  were  formed,  and  their  magnesian  character  suggests 
that  they  were  partly  of  the  nature  of  chemical  precipitates. 
Finally,  toward  the  close  of  the  period  a  farther  upheaval  took 
place,  the  seas  were  still  more  contracted  and  were  partially 
desiccated,  so  that  the  water  became  more  saline,  a  process  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  thick  deposits  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  TRIASSIC   SYSTEM 

With  the  close  of  the  Permian  period  tlie  last  remnants  of 
PaliBozoic  life  became  extinct  in  the  British  area,  and  when  after 
a  long  continental  period  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Europe 
were  again  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  the  waters  were  tenanted  by 
a  very  different  set  of  generic  forms.  The  Palaeozoic  groups  of  Cystid 
and  Blastoid  Echinoderms,  Rugose  Corals,  Eurypterids,  Trilobites, 
Goniatites,  and  Orthoceratidse  are  no  lunger  represented,  their 
place  being  taken  by  the  Euechinoidea,  Aporose  Corals,  Siphonate 
G^teropods,  and  Cephalopods  of  the  Ammonite  and  Belemnite 
t3rpe  ;  many  orders  of  Reptiles  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
earliest  Mammal  yet  known  occurs  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Trias. 

Even  where  a  continuous  series  of  marine  deposits  bridges  over 
the  gap  in  the  history  of  marine  life  which  exists  in  Nt»rthern  Europe 
we  find  that  the  above  remarks  are  still  practically  true,  for  the 
only  exception  is  the  existence  of  a  single  species  of  Orthoceras  in 
the  Trias  of  the  Alps.  For  reasons  which  cannot  yet  be  fully 
explained  the  Triassic  period  seems  to  have  been  one  of  rapid 
organic  change  and  development,  and  in  no  class  is  this  more 
beautifully  illustrated  than  in  that  of  the  Cephalopoda,  the  Alpine 
Trias  presenting  us  with  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  genera  which 
practically  connect  the  Pahcozoic  Clymenias  and  Goniatites  with 
the  Ammonites,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Mesozoic  periods. 

The  British  Trias  belongs  to  the  North  European  type,  which 
is  most  completely  developed  in  Germany,  and  has  there  been 
divided  into  three  great  groups,  with  the  following  names : — 

8.  Keuper  (red  marls  and  sandstones). 
2.  Muschelkalk  (marine  limestones). 
1.  Hunter  (red  marls  and  sandstones). 

In  Britain  there  is  no  representative  of  the  Muschelkalk,  but 
only  of  the  Bunter  and  Keuper.     The  British  and  German  strata, 
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being  the  deposits  of  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes,  comparable  with 
the  Caspian  Sea  of  the  present  day,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
typical  deposits  of  the  period.  For  the  normal  marine  facies  of  the 
Trias  we  must  go  to  the  Alps,  and  the  student  cannot  understand 
the  true  relations  of  the  Triassic  system  to  those  which  precede  and 
follow  it  until  he  has  learnt  something  about  the  important 
marine  facies  of  the  formation  which  exists  in  the  Tyrol  and  extends 
throughout  Southern  Europe. 

Moreover,  this  marine  facies  has  a  wide  extension  over  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  it  spreads  through  Southern  Europe  from  Spain 
to  Hungary  and  the  Balkans,  it  is  found  in  Turkestan,  Central 
Asia,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  a  similar  marine  Triassic  system 
occurs  in  Siberia,  Japan,  North  America,  and  again  southward  in 
Columbia,  Peru,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  In  South  Africa,  in 
South  India,  and  in  Argentina  red  sandstones  with  reptilian 
remains  are  found,  and  these  regions  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
other  Triassic  continents.  In  this  volume,  however,  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Alpine  Trias. 

I.  The  Trias  of  the  Alpine  Reoion 

The  Marine  Fauna. — The  fauna  of  the  Alpine  and  Tyrolian 
Trias  presents  us  with  an  interesting  mixture  of  Palaeozoic  and 
Neoaoic  forms  of  life,  though  the  former  are  in  a  decided  minority, 
the  proportion  of  species  belonging  to  genera  which  are  essentially 
Palseozoic  being  stated  as  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
species  composing  the  fauna. 

Tlje  Cephalopoda  are  a  remarkable  assemblage.  A  single  species 
of  Orthoceras  with  some  of  Temnocheilm  and  Pleuronautilus  connect 
it  with  Palaeozoic  faunas,  while  the  genus  Nautilus  {&»  now  re- 
stricted) makes  its  first  appearance.  The  Ammonoidea,  however, 
are  the  dominant  forms,  and  include  many  genera  with  nearly 
simple  lobes,  such  as  Ceratites,  Lobites,  Tropites,  Arcestes,  Gladiscitts, 
and  Pinacoceras,  as  well  as  genera  with  phylliform  lobes,  such  as 
Trachyceras,  PtychiteSy  Phylloceras,  and  Megaphyllites.  There  are 
also  precursors  of  the  Belemnitidso  in  Aulacoceras  and  Atradites. 

Gastropoda  are  abundant,  and  include  representatives  of  the 
Palaeozoic  genera  Murchisonm,  Laxonema^  NaticopsiSjaud  Euompfuilus^ 
with  the  Neozoic  types  of  Trochus,  Turritellay  Scalaria,  Cerithium, 
and  Pseudomelania,  as  well  as  peculiar  forms  which  have  been  named 
NaticelUiy  C%ilocyclus,  and  Ptychostoma. 

Of  Lamellibranchs  Poddonomya,  MegalodoHy  and  Myopharia 
(which  is  probably  inseparable  from  Schizodus)  connect  the  fauna 
with    Palaeozoic   life,  while  certain  genera  are  specially  Triassic, 
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«uch   ai  Halobia   {DnonelUi),    Monolis,   Camiandla,   Trigonotbu,  and 


Anoplopkorii.     There  are  maoy  rapresentativea  ot  Ntieula,  Airkala, 
Gervillia,  Ptclen,  and   Lima,  and   the  following  genera  make  their 
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first  appearance  : — Velopecten,  Plicaiula,  MytUtis,  Lxicina^  Sphwray 
Cardita,  Unicardiumy  Protocardiurriy  and  Homomya. 

The  Brachiopoda  include  the  last  survivors  of  the  ancient  genera 
AthyriSy  Cyrtinay  with  some  closely  related  but  specially  Triassic 
forms,  such  as  Koninckinay  ThecospirUy  and  the  Athyroids,  which 
were  formerly  referred  to  Retziay  but  which  Bittner  has  separated 
under  the  names  of  Plicigera  and.  Pentactinella.  Besides  these, 
species  of  Terebratula  and  BJiynchonella  are  abundant 

Among  Echinoderms  Gidaris  and  Hemicidaris  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  Crinoid  Dadocrimis. 

Corals  (Anthozoa)  also  occur,  especially  in  the  limestones  of  the 
Upper  Trias,  and  belong  chiefly  to  Cladophylliay  CaJamophylliay 
TliecosmiliOy  Isastreay  and  ThamncLstrea. 

Calcareous  algas,  however,  are  the  chief  limestone  builders,  and 
have  been  described  under  the  names  of  Diplopora  and  Gyroporella. 

Stratifirraphy. — The  Triassic  system  has  no  great  thickness 
in  the  Central  Alps,  but  attains  a  great  development  in  the  well- 
known  Dolomite  Mountains  of  the  South  Tyrol  and  Camic  Alps, 
and  also  in  the  Vorarlberg,  in  North  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  Bavaria, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  main  crystalline  axis  of  the  Alpine 
chain.  The  succession  of  beds  forming  the  lower  and  middle  parts 
of  the  system  in  the  northern  districts  difl*er8  considerably  from 
that  in  the  southern,  but  the  higher  portions  from  the  Raibl  beds 
upwards  are  similar  in  both  regions.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  there  were  at  first  two  separate  seas  or  marine  provinces  which 
were  not  united  until  the  later  part  of  the  Triassic  period  ;  the 
northern  province  has  been  called  the  Juvavian,  and  the  southern 
the  Mediterranean  province. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  several  divisions  vary  much  in  different 
districts,  but  the  total  thickness  in  the  North  Tyrol  is  supposed  to 
be  about  6000  feet,  while  in  the  South  Tyrol  it  is  probably  about 
8000  feet.  The  following  table  shows  tlie  general  succession  in 
the  two  regions  :  * — 

10.  Upper  Dachstein  and  Kossen  beds  with  Aricula  cmUorta  (Rhaetic). 
9.  Lower  Dachstein  or  Great   Dolomite   with  Avictda  exilis  and  casts 

of  large  Majalodons, 
8.   Raibl  beds,  dolomitic  marls  and  limestones  with  Tra^^hyceras  aonoidfSy 
Myophon'a  Kcfersteinij  and  Cardiia  Gurribeli. 

(Southern  Province).  (Northern  Province). 

7.  The  Schlern  dolomite,  few  fossils.    Up|)er    Hallstadt    limestones   with 


•6.  St.  Cassiau  beds,  marls  with 
many  fossils,  Trachyceras  oon, 
Cassiandla  r/ryphcatay  CardiUi 
crenata,  etc. 


Tropiditcs  subbitllalus  and  Arcestes 
ruber. 
Lower    Hallstadt    limestones    with 
Pinacoceras      jmnna      and       P. 
Mettemichi, 
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(Soiitliem  Province). 
5.  Wengeu   beds  with   Trachyceras 

archelaus  And  Halobin  Louiineli. 
4.  Buchenstoin    beds,     Trachyceras 

Curioni. 
3.  Mendola  dolomite  with  Ceratites 

trinodosits. 
2.  Virgloria  limestone,  C  binodostcs. 


1.  Werfeu  beds,  red  shales  and  sandy 
limestones  with  CercUifcs  casai- 
aaus  and  Naticella  costata. 


l(Xortliem'.Province). 

Zlambach  beds    with    Chorisioceras 
Haiieri. 


Reifling    limestone    with    Ceratites 

trinodo»m. 
Guttenstein  limestone,  C.  binodosus. 
Gampil  shales  or  Werfen  beds  with 

Naticella  costata. 


Of  the  ten  groups  above  indicated  No.  1  is  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  German  Bunter,  Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  Muschelkalk, 
Nos.  4  to  9  of  the  German  Keuper,  and  No.  10  of  the  Rhsetic  Beds, 
which  extend  over  Northern  Europe.  Mojsisovics  has  grouped  the 
whole  succession  into  five  stages,  but  the  delimitation  of  these  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  More  recently  he  has  proposed  a  series  of  zonal 
subdivisions  characterised  by  special  Ammonites,  and  these  will 
probably  be  of  much  assistance  in  working  out  the  comparative 
stratigraphy  of  the  two  regions. 

2.  The  Trias  op  Gerhant  and  Britain 

Passing  northward  from  Austria  and  Hungary  across  Bohemia 
and  Bavaria  the  Trias  is  found  again  in  Southern  and  Central 
Germany,  but  there  exhibits  a  very  different  facies.  It  consists 
largely  of  red  marls  and  sandstones  with  deposits  of  gypsum  and 
rock  salt,  beds  which  have  evidently  been  formed  in  a  large  inland 
sea  or  salt-water  lake.  As  already  mentioned,  the  German  Trias  is 
everywhere  divisible  into  three  parts,  known  as  the  Bunter,  the 
Muschelkalk,  and  the  Keuper,  and  though  the  Muschelkalk  may 
be  considered  a  marine  deposit  because  it  contains  fossils  of  the 
same  marine  genera  which  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Alpine 
Trias,  yet  this  fauna  is  a  small  one  so  far  as  number  of  species  is 
concerned.  It  is  not  the  fauna  of  an  open  sea,  but  of  an  inland 
basin  temporarily  connected  with  the  southern  sea,  and  this  fauna 
never  penetrated  into  the  British  region. 

Of  more  interest  to  British  geologists  are  the  remains  of  the 
terrestrial  and  lacustrine  creatures  which  occur  in  the  German 
Bunter  and  Keuper,  because  many  of  them  have  been  found  also 
in  the  British  Tritis.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  this  fauna 
and  flora,  including  both  German  and  British  fossils. 

Life  of  the  Northern  TriaB 

Among  plants  the  ferns  are  represented  by  the  following 
genera  :    Anamopteri^,   Clathropteriftf  Sageyiopteris,  Tceniopteris,  with 
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the  PalEBOzoic  Feeopterin  and  Neuropteru ;  conirera  by  Voltzia 
and  AUiartia ;  cycads  by  Zamitei,  OtozamUfs,  J'terophylliim,  imil 
j&hophylltHH.     The  horse-tail  EqiiiKetum  is  also  found. 

MolluBca  are  very  rare,  ercept  in  llie  Musclielkalk,  though 
shells  resembling  Umo  and  Anodoula  have  been  found.  "The 
amsl)  phyltopod  crustacean  Estheria  is  often  very  abundant 

Of  fish  the  remains  of  many  kinds  occur,  the  more  important 


I.  nipwi 


XI  Jim. 


genera  iMins  Acrwlun,  Hyhaihit,  Geridudm,  IKjittioiiotiit,  Gyrolepi$ 
Semumotiu,  and  SaiiriclUhyi.  The  ridged  teeth  of  Ccratodiw  are 
abundant  in  Home  parts  of  the  German  Trias,  and  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  living  species  of  that  genus. 

Amphibia  are  still  represented  by  Labyrinthndonti^,  the  chief 
genera  bein^  Labijniithodou,  Ma^odo>tmurK>,  Hn<i  Trfviiiioiuiiru*, 
but  this  order  diMifl  not  survive  the  Triassic  period.  Their  tracks 
are  five-toed,  like  the  rough  impress  of  a  man's  hand. 

Kemains   uf    true   reptiles   are   not    uncommon,   and    include 
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several  of  the  orders  which  attained  their  maximum  abimdance 
in  the  succeeding  Jurassic  period.  The  Plesiosauria  are  represented 
by  Nothosaurus,  the  Ichthyosauria  by  Ichthyosaurus  and  Mixosaurusy 
and  the  crocodiles  by  Stagonolepisj  Erpctosuchus,  and  Belodon,  Dino- 
saurs occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  forms  known  as  Omithosuchus^ 
PalceosauruSy  Teratosaurun,  TliecodontosauruSj  and  Cladyodon.  Most 
of  these  creatures  appear  to  have  walked  on  their  hind  feet,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  kangaroo  ;  and  as  some  of  them  had  only  three 
toes,  their  footprints  greatly  resemble  those  of  gigantic  three-toed 
birds,  and  were  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  made  by 
such  birds  ;  other  genera  had  four  or  five  toes. 

But  the  most  characteristic  reptiles  of  the  Trias  are  those 
belonging  to  the  groups  known  as  Placodontia,  Rhynchocephalia, 
Dicynodontia,  Theriodontia,  and  Pariasauria.  The  Dicynodonts 
were  first  discovered  in  South  Africa,  whence  the  typical  genus 
Dicynodon  was  obtained,  but  more  recently  they  have  been  found 
in  Scotland,  and  two  new  genera — Gordonia  and  Geikia,  together 
with  the  Pariasaur  Elginui — have  been  based  on  the  remains  dis- 
covered in  the  sandstones  of  Elgin.  The  order  Rhynchocephalia  is 
represented  by  Hyper odapedon,  Telerpetan,  and  Rhynchosaurasj  and 
in  New  Zealand  by  Sphenodon  (  =  Hatteria),  the  only  genus  re- 
presented by  a  living  species.  The  Placodont  genus  Placodus  is 
found  in  Germany. 

The  Trias  has  also  yielded  the  earliest  mammals  which  have 
yet  been  discovered,  namely,  the  doubtful  Tritylodon  in  the 
German  Keuper,  and  the  Microlestes  of  the  Rha?tic  Beds,  which 
are  now  generally  classed  as  Triassic. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
German  and  English  Trias. 


Fossifs  of  the  Buntcr 

Plants.  Etiuisetum  arenacenra,  Voltzia  heterophylla,  Albertia  ellip- 

tica,  iEthophyllum  speciosum. 
Mollusca.        (In  Germany  only)  Myophoria  costata,  Gervillia  Murohisoni, 

Pleuromya  mactroides,  Ammonites  (Beneckea)  tenuii*. 
Amphibia.      Bones  of  Trematosaunis  and  Labyrinthodout  footprints. 

Fossils  of  the  Muschelkalk 

Echinoderma.  Encrinus  liliiformis. 

Brachiopoda,  Terebratula    vulgaris,    Plicigera   trigonella,    Rhynchonella 

decurtata. 
Lanullihranchia.  Myo{)horia  vulgaris,  Gervillia  socialis   Pecten  discites, 

Lima  striata,  Trigonodus  Sandbergeri. 
Gastropoda.     Natica  gregaria,  Pseudomelania  scalata,  Dentalium  torqua- 

tium. 
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Cephalopadn.  Nautilus  bidorsatuB,  Cerati(«s  nodoBiu,  Benmkea  Bachi. 
iVdces.  CciBtoduH  K&upi,  Hybodua  msjor,  Acrodiis  Gailtardoti. 


Foaiils  qfthc  Keuper 
Equisetum   columnare,    Ptcrophjilltti 


Piteat.  PalseoDiscuH    Buperstea.     ArroddB    minimus,    Dipteronotus 

cypbuB,  HyboduH  Keup«ri.  SemionoCua  Uergeri. 

Antphibia,      iliutodoDsauriM  gigauMus. 

Hepliliu.  HviH'rwlapedon  Gordoui,  Ti;lerpoton  elginensp,  (iordoiiia 
'Ti-aqiittiri,  Elginia  inirahilis. 

Miiiamalin.    Trityltxlon  Frsasi  (German). 

Fossils  of  the  English  lilutlii 
Planla.  Niiadita. 

BnuJiiiipoiiti.  Orbiculoidca  Townsheudl. 
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ntoru,  Protocardium  rhieticum,  Pectcn 
[loplopbortt  arenicolfl,  Myophoria  poBtera. 

Acrodua  acutus,  Ceratodus  parvus,  C.  altiu,  Hybodua  minor, 
Nemacanthus  uonilifer,  Saurichtbya  apicalia, 

Icbtbvogaurus  and  Pleuoaaunis. 

Microle9t«B  antiquiia. 


Stratigrafht  of  the  Gbrhan  Tbias 
Triaseic  rocks  occupy  large  aresB  iu  Central  and  Southern 
Germany,  in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Lorraine  ; 
they  are  also  Tound  in  the  Eiful  district,  in  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
and  Magdi:burg,  and  finally  in  the  island  of  Heligoland.  From 
the  Rhine  district  they  extend  westward  to  Luxemburg,  and 
through  the  VoBges  Mountains  into  France.  They  arc  everywhere 
divisible  into  the  three  aeries  of  Bunter,  Muschelkalk,  and  Keuper.- 
Bunter. — This  is  essentially  a  sandstone  aeries,  and  ts  divided 
into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  stages. 
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The  lowest  beds  in  Northern  and  Central  Germany  are  dark 
red  shaly  sandstones,  which  succeed  with  apparent  conformity  the 
clays  of  the  Upper  Zechstein,  but  in  Western  Germany  they 
overstep  the  whole  of  the  Permian,  and  rest  on  the  crystalline 
schists  of  the  Odenwald  and  the  Black  Forest.  The  rest  of  the 
Lower  Bunter  consists  of  fine-grained  micaceous  sandstones  of 
various  colours,  often  speckled,  and  often  including  angular 
fragments  of  red  clay  ;  there  are  also  some  layers  of  dolomitic 
sandstone  {Rogenstdn),  Fossils  are  rare.  The  maximum  thickness 
is  500  feet. 

The  main  mass  of  the  Bunter  Sandstone  (or  Middle  Bunter) 
consists  of  coarse  quartzose  sandstones,  which  generally  show 
current  bedding  and  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  1000  feet 
No  fossils  except  tracks  of  Labyrinthodonts  have  been  found. 

The  Upper  Bunter  or  Roth  consists  of  variegated  red  and  green 
marls  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt,  and  is  not  more  than 
300  feet  thick.  In  Thuringia  these  beds  contain  layers  of 
<lolomitic  limestone  with  marine  fossils  (Myopharia  costatOy  etc). ' 
Westward  in  the  Eifel,  the  Vosges,  and  Lorraine  the  Both  passes 
into  fine  argillaceous  sandstones  containing  plant  remains,  VoUziay 
Equiseturtif  and  Anamopteris. 

Muschelkalk. — This  is  a  limestone  series,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  bivalve  shells  ("  muscheln '')  in  many  of  its 
beds.  It  has  a  thickness  of  from  600  to  1000  feet,  and  is  divisible 
into  three  stages. 

The  lower  beds  consist  of  thin-bedded  limestones  (Wellenkalk) 
with  yellowish  porous  limestones  (Schaumkalk),  and  their  chief  fossils 
are  Myophoria  orbicularis,  Natica  gregariay  and  Dentalium  torqitatum. 

The  middle  part  consists  chiefly  of  dolomitic  limestone  and 
marl  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt     Fossils  are  rare. 

The  upper  beds  are  hard  limestones,  consisting  mainly  of 
Encrinite  stems,  overlain  by  thin-bedded  limestone  containing 
Ceratites  nodosus  and  other  fossils. 

In  the  Vosges  country  some  of  the  Muschelkalk  limestones  are 
replaced  by  sandstones  and  marls,  and  the  whole  division  gradually 
dwindles  till  it  finally  thins  out  and  disappears. 

Keu];>er. — In  the  German  classification  the  Rhsetic  is  included 
in  the  Keuper,  which  is  then  composed  of  three  stages  recognisable 
throughout  Germany,  namely  : — 

Feet. 

•      3.  Rhffitic  beds 50  to      80 

*2.  Keuper  marls 600  to  1000 

1.  Kohlenkeuper 200  to    260 

The   Kohlenkeuper  consists  mainly  of  dark   gray  shales   and 

X 
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sandstones  with  thin  beds  of  earthy  coal.  Some  of  the  beds  contain 
marine  shells,  others  are  crowded  with  Estheria  miniUci,  and  at  the 
top  is  a  yellowish  dolomite  containing  Myophorta  Goldfiun  and 
other  fossils. 

The  central  beds,  forming  the  main  mass  of  the  Keuper,  are 
red  and  green  marls  with  beds  of  gypsum  in  the  lower  part,  and 
of  rock  salt  in  the  upper.  Fossils  are  rare  in  these  marls  except 
in  South  Qermany,  where  some  intercalated  sandstones  yield  plants, 
fish,  and  the  reptiles  Aetosaurus  and  Belodon, 

The  Rbsetic  Beds  consist  of  pale  gray  sandstones  and  shales 
containing  Avicula  contorta  and  other  shells  (see  p.  304),  with  well- 
preserved  plant-remains  (ferns,  cycads,  and  Equisetuni). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  lower  and  upper  stages  of  the 
Keuper  contain  marine  fossils,  though  they  are  dwarfed  and  have 
the  aspect  of  an  inland-sea  fauna. 


Stratigraphy  of  the  British  Trias 
Ran^e  and  llelation  to  Rocks  below 

If  the  rocks  described  on  p.  290  are  truly  of  Permian  age, 
the  Trias  enters  England  at  Budleigh  Salterton  in  Devon,  and 
is  exposed  in  cliflf  sections  as  far  east  as  Axmouth,  where  it 
passes  beneath  the  Lias.  Inland  it  passes  northward  through 
Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester  in  a  band  of  varying  width, 
which  sends  prolongations  westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

In  North  Somerset  the  upper  beds  of  the  Trias  encircle  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  occur  in  patches  over  the  area  of  the  Bristol 
coal-field.  In  the  Severn  valley  its  outcrop  is  narrowed  by  the 
overlap  of  the  Lias,  but  widens  again  near  Newent  and  Tewkes- 
bury, running  northward  up  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  spread- 
ing out  eastward  over  large  parts  of  Worcester,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Stafiford,  and  South  Derby,  interrupted  only  by  island-like  patches 
of  the  older  rocks,  which  rise  up  from  beneath  it. 

North  of  this  great  central  expansion  the  Triassic  area  is 
divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  fork  by  the  range  of  the 
Pennine  Hills,  which  were  in  existence  before  its  formation.  One 
tract  extends  through  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire,  forming  a  broad 
plain  between  the  magnesian  limestone  and  the  Lias  as  far  as 
York  ;  thence  it  narrows,  but  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  and 
across  that  of  the  Tees  to  the  coast  at  and  south  of  Hartlepool. 
The  other  tract  extends  from  Staffordshire  through  Shropshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Lancashire  to  the  shores  of  Morecambe  Bay,  along 
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the  western  side  of  Westmoreland,  and  bordering  the  Solway  Firth 
inland  as  far  as  Carlisle  and  Longtown.  An  outlying  tract  of 
Trias  occurs  in  North  Wales  (Vale  of  Clwyd). 

In  Scotland  there  are  small  tracts  in  Dumfriesshire,  some 
scattered  patches  in  the  Western  Isles,  and  a  tract  on  the  south 
shore  of  Moray  Firth  (Elgin  and  Ross).- 

In  Ireland,  Trias  is  found  only  in  Ulster  (Antrim,  etc.),  and 
does  not  occupy  any  large  area  at  the  surface,  though  it  probably 
extends  beneath  the  chalk  and  basalt  of  the  former  county. 

With  regard  to  the  eastward  subterranean  extension  of  the 
Trias  in  England,  we  know  that  it  thins  out  against  the  plateau  of 
Palaeozoic  rocks  which  underlies  the  east  and  south-east  of  England. 
Thus  borings  near  Northampton  proved  the  Trias  (Keuper  only) 
to  be  very  thin  there  (only  60  to  70  feet),  while  borings  in  the 
east  of  England,  at  Culford  near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  at  Ware, 
Turnford,  London,  and  Dover,  have  proved  its  absence.  At  Burford 
in  Oxfordshire  a  thickness  of  424  feet  of  Trias  was  found  with 
Coal-measures  beneath  it,  so  that  it  probably  extends  beneath  the 
greater  part  of  Oxfordshire,  and  in  all  probability  it  thins  out  on 
the  rising  surface  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  about  the  longitude  of 
Thame  and  Reading. 

Recent  researches  have  tended  to  show  that  the  break  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Bunter  is  not  of  such  magnitude  as  was 
formerly  supposed  ;  still  there  is  a  decided  unconformity,  and  it 
is  probable  that  great  physical  changes  took  place  in  the  interval. 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  Trias  is  unconformable  to  all  older  forma- 
tions ;  it  extends  far  and  wide  beyond  the  edges  of  the  Permian 
beds,  and  runs  up  many  of  our  wider  valleys,  as  if  the  principal 
hill-ranges  of  England  were  then  already  in  existence,  as  indeed 
they  doubtless  were.  The  Coal-measures  and  older  Palaeozoic 
rocks  had  been  bent  into  troughs,  basins,  and  ridges,  and  had 
suffered  enormously  from  erosion  and  detrition  before  the  Triassic 
beds  were  deposited  upon  them,  so  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  these  beds  rest  upon  a  surface  of  erosion  which  had 
been  previously  formed  across  the  tilted  edges  of  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  extensive 
areas  of  Trias  in  England  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  them 
under  five  heads  or  districts :  (1)  The  south-western  district,  in- 
cluding Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Glamorgan ;  (2)  the 
Midland  district ;  (3)  the  north-eastern  or  Nottingham  and  York- 
shire ;  (4)  the  north-western,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire ;  (5)  the 
Carlisle  basin. 
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1.  South-Western  District 

The  beds  exposed  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon  between  Budleigh 
Salterton  and  the  great  landslip  near  Axmouth  are  divisible  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 
Rhsetic  beds 63 


Keuper  - 


Bunter 


Red  and  green  marls 
Red  and  gray  sandstones  . 
Coarse  red  sandstones  with  pebbles 
Conglomerate  or  *'  pebble  beds  " 


about  1150 
75 
300 
80 


>) 


j» 


It 


About  1660 


Bunter. — The  dark  red  marls. which  have  been  described  as 
Permian  may  possibly  be  of  Triassic  age,  but  if  not  the  pebble  beds 
form  the  base  of  the  Bunter  in  Devonshire.^  These  beds  are 
conspicuous  in  the  cliff  west  of  Budleigh  Salterton  (see  Fig.  98), 
and  consist  of  well-rounded  oval  pebbles  of  quartzite  and  hard 
grit  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  red  sand  ;  they  exhibit  current 
bedding  and  include  lenticular  layers  of  sand.  Some  of  the  pebbles 
contain  Devonian  fossils,  and  others  are  Silurian  and  Ordovician, 
resembling  the  Qrhs  Armoricain  and  the  Gres  du  May  of  Brittany 
and  the  Ordovician  rocks  of  Cornwall.  Dark,  compact,  tourmaline 
rocks  also  occur,  like  some  which  occur  in  the  metamorphosed 
zones  round  the  granite  masses  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

According  to  Professor  Bonney,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
pebbles  do  not  resemble  Devon  and  Cornwall  rocks,  while  quartz- 
felspar  grits,  some  corresponding  exactly  with  the  Torridonian  of 
Scotland,  are  not  rare.  When  the  beds  are  traced  northward  the 
pebbles  become  smaller,  and  they  gradually  pass  into  a  sandy 
conglomerate  with  small  pebbles  of  grit  and  quartz. 

The  sandstones  above  are  coarse  current-bedded  red  sandstones, 
and  in  the  lower  100  feet  they  contain  pebbles  of  quartz  and 
quartzite,  with  subangular  fragments  of  granite,  felspathic  grit,  and 
lumps  of  hard  red  marl.  The  higher  beds  are  less  coarse  and 
more  massive,  and  from  these  bones  of  Hyperodapedon  have  been 
obtained.  These  beds  occupy  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Otter  to  Sidmouth. 

'Kexxper, — According  to  Professor  Hull  and  Rev.  A.  Irving 
the  base  of  the  Keuper  division  should  be  taken  at  a  bed  of  hard 
breccia  about  two  feet  thick,  which  can  be  seen  below  the  footbridge 
over  the  Sid  at  Sidmouth.  Above  this  are  pale  red  and  gray 
sandstones  with  seams  of  marl,  succeeded  by  alternating  bands  of 
sandstone  and  marl,  the  beds,  in  which  sandstones  predominate. 
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being  about  75  feet,  and  being  regarded  as  Lower  Keuper  sand- 
stone. 

The  succeeding  beds  are  red  marls  with  thin  sandstones  in  the 
lower  150  feet^  but  passing  up  into  massive  marls  with  a  con- 
choidal  fracture  containing  strings  of  gypsum  and  pseudomorphs 
of  rock  salt  These  form  the  lower  part  of  the  cliffs  as  far  as 
Branscombe  mouth,  but  near  Beer  Head  a  syncline  carries  them 
below  the  beach.  Higher  beds  occur  in  the  Axmouth  and 
Bindon  cliflfs,  where  they  finally  pass  up  into  the  Rhaetic  beds,  the 
succession  of  the  highest  beds  seen  near  Culverhole  Point  being  as 
follows : — 

Feet 

rThin  whitish  limestones  (White  Lias)  .15 

p,     . .    jy^.    I  Black  shales  with  a  bone  bed  at  base  .18 

1  Green  and  cream-coloured  marls  with  layers  of 

t     marly  limestone  and  of  black  clay  .         .30 

Red  and  green  marls  ....        seen  for  20 

The  black  shales  yield  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils,  such  as 
Avicula  contortay  Protocardium  rhctttcum,  etc. 

A  boring  has  recently  been  made  at  Lyme  Regis  to  test  the  depth 
of  the  red  marls  at  that  place,  and  in  the  vain  hope  that  coal  might 
be  found  below ;  after  passing  through  85  feet  of  Lias  and  67  feet 
of  Rhaetic  beds,  red  and  green  marls  were  traversed  to  a  depth  of 
1300  feet,  when  the  boring  was  abandoned. 

When  the  Bunter  Beds  are  followed  inland  they  become  thinner, 
and  in  Somerset  they  thin  out  and  are  overlapped  by  the  Keuper 
division,  so  that  in  North  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Qlamorgan 
only  the  upper  division  of  the  Trias  is  found. 

Around  the  Mendip  Hills  and  in  the  Bristol  district,  wherever 
the  old  Palaeozoic  surface  is  exposed,  the  basement  beds  of  the 
Keuper  are  conglomerates  of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  consist  mainly 
of  pebbles  of  Carboniferous  limestone,  the  majority  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  but  ranging  up  to  boulders  of  two  or  three  feet  diameter  ; 
these  are  held  together  by  a  calcareous  cement  or  matrix,  generally 
dolomitic,  so  that  the  beds  are  known  as  the  Dolomitic  Conglomer- 
ate. Calcareous  sandstones  are  sometimes  associated  with  it,  and 
it  passes  beneath  the  red  (Keuper)  marls  which  form  the  Triassic 
tracts,  here  shown  on  a  geological  map. 

The  conglomerates  are  not,  however,  as  a  whole  older  than  the 
marls,  for  they  occur  at  all  horizons  along  the  margin  of  that 
deposit,  and  dovetail  into  it  (see  Fig.  68,  p.  214).  They  are  in 
fact  the  ancient  beaches  formed  during  the  gradual  submergence  of 
the  area  in  Upper  Triassic  times. 

The  BhSBtio  Beds  are  exposed  near  Watchet  in  West  Somerset, 
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at  Penarth  in  Qlamorgan,  at  Uphill  near  Weston-super-mare,  at 
Austcliff  and  Westbury  on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  They  vary 
in  thickness  from  30  to  70  feet^  but  the  three  subdivisions  of  (1) 
giay  marls  and  shales,  (2)  black  shales,  (3)  white  limestones  and 
marls,  are  generally  present  The  following  table  shows  the 
relative  thicknesses  in  feet  at  the  localities  mentioned  : — 


White  Lias 
Black  shales 
Gray  marls 


Watchet.  Penarth. 

10  18 

22  22 

32  28 


Weston.  Austcliff.  Wefltbury. 
12             10  10 

25  12  26 

30  ?3  18 


The  gray  marls  seldom  yield  fossils,  and  are  really  passage  beds 
from  the  red  Eeuper  into  the  Rhsetic  Beds.  The  black  shales 
generally  contain  one  or  two  sandy  layers  near  the  base,  which  are 
crowded  with  the  teeth,  scales,  bones,  and  coprolites  of  fish  and 
reptiles,  and  hence  are  known  as  **  bone  beds."  The  shales  contain 
Avicula  contortay  Pecten  valoniensis,  and  other  fossils.  The  upper 
member  consists  of  marly  limestones,  white  or  cream-coloured,  the 
topmost  bed  being  a  hard,  compact^  and  smooth-grained  limestone 
known  as  the  "  sun-bed." 

At  certain  places  on  the  Mendip  Hills  sandy  deposits  and 
conglomerates  occur,  marking  the  shore  line  of  the  Rhsetic  Sea  ; 
and  some  fissures  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  at  Holwell,  near 
Frome,  have  yielded  an  immense  number  of  Rhaetic  fossils  (teeth 
and  bones  of  fish,  reptiles,  and  Microlestes). 

2.  Midland  District 

This  district  will  be  regarded  as  including  the  counties  of 
Worcester,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Salop,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Derbyshire.  The  following  is  the  general  succession  and 
average  thickness  of  the  beds  which  constitute  the  Trias  in  North 
Worcestershire  between  Droitwich  and  Kidderminster :  ^  — 


o 


» 


''Rhaetic  Beds 

Red   and   variegated  marls   with   rock   salt  and 

gypsum  

Red  micaceous  sandstones  with  red  breccia  and 

conglomerate  at  the  base  ..... 
Ul)i)er  mottled  sandstone      .... 
Pebbly  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
Lower  mottled  sandstone 


Feet. 
40  to  50 

1000 

300 
200 
300 
200 


About  2000 


Bunter   Division. — The   upper  beds  of  the  Bunter  emerge 
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from  beneath  the  overlap  of  the  Keuper  near  Great  Malvern,  but 

the  lowest  beds  only  make  their  appearance 
to  the  north  of  Bewdley  and  Eidderminater. 
The  Lower  Sandstones  are  generally  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  but  sometimes  bright 
red  or  yellow  or  mottled  with  these  colours. 
They  are  devoid  of  pebbles  and  always 
exhibit  much  current  bedding.  They  attain 
their  greatest  thickness  (650  feet)  at  Bridge- 
north  in  Salop. 

The  Pebble  Beds  which  form  the  central 
group  of  the  Bunter  are  most  fully  developed 
in  East  Shropshire  and  South  Staffordshire. 
They  pass  northward  beyond  the  outci*op  of 
the  Lower  Sandstones,  resting  unconformably  on 
the  Permian,  and  finally  on  the  Coal-measures 
of  Cannock  Chase  (see  Fig.  98).  In  this  central 
area  they  form  a  mass  of  conglomerate  which 
is  from  300  to  400  feet  thick,  and  consists 
of  well  rounded  pebbles,  the  majority  of 
these  being  brown  and  chocolate  -  coloured 
quartzites,  with  which,  however,  are  pebbles 
of  Carboniferous  limestone  and  sandstone,  of 
purple  grit,  and  of  some  volcanic  rocks.  At 
the  surface  the  sandy  matrix  is  generally  soft, 
but  when  traversed  in  deep  borings  it  is  very 
hard  and  highly  calcareous  Near  Bridge- 
north  it  has  a  breccia  of  angular  fragments 
at  its  base,  about  60  feet  thick,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  extend  far. 

The  Upper  Mottled  Sandstone  resembles 
the  Lower  Sandstone,  but  is  generally  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  is  more  often  variegated 
with  yellow  and  white.  It  underlies  the 
towns  of  Stourport,  Stourbridge,  and  Birming- 
ham, but  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  it. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  Bunter  thin  out 
as  they  are  traced  from  west  to  east,  or  from 
north-west  to  south-east — a  fact  which  mav 
be  taken  as  proof  that  the  pre  -  Triassic  floor 
sloped  upwards  toward  the  east  and  south- 
east. The  following  table  indicates  this  easterly 
overlap  and  diminution  of  thickness  : — 
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Shropshire. 

r>oo 

400 
650 

West  Side  of 
Soath  Stafford- 
shire Coal-tteld. 

300 

300 

0  to  100 

Bast  Side  of 
South  Stafford- 
shire Coal-tield. 

North 
Warwick, 

Upper  Sandstone    . 
l*ebble  Beds  . 
Lower  Sandstone   . 

1 

100             Absent 

200              Absent 

Absent       i     Absent 

1550 

700 

300          '        nil 

Keuper  Division. — The  Lower  Keuper  sandstones,  where 
fully  developed,  are  divisible  into  three  stages,  the  lowest  consist- 
ing of  coarse  sandstones  with  calcareous  breccias  and  cornstones, 
the  middle  part  of  fine-grained  sandstones  capable  of  use  as 
building-stone,  while  the  upper  beds  are  laminated  sandstones, 
locally  called  "  waterstones,"  from  their  yielding  good  water  in 
wells  and  borings.  These  sandstones  have  yielded  bones  and  teeth 
of  Labyrinthodorif  dadyodon^  and  Hyperodapedon,  and  the  fish  Di))- 
teronotios  cyphus. 

Professor  Lapworth  remarks'**  that  in  Shropshire  and  West 
Staffordshire  the  general  relation  of  Keuper  to  Bunter  is  that  of 
conformity,  though  the  surface  of  the  Bunter  is  eroded,  while  east 
of  the  "  Black  Country  "  the  basement  breccias  are  often  wanting, 
and  sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  real  unconformity  between  the 
two  divisions ;  finally,  round  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field  the 
Keuper  sandstones  are  much  thinner  and  rest  directly  on  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks. 

The  Keuper  Marls  occupy  large  areas  in  Worcester,  Warwick, 
and  Leicester.  They  form  the  thickest  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important  member  of  the  Triassic  system,  but  lithologically  it 
is  uninteresting,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  red  marls  and  shales 
without  fossils.  The  higher  beds,  however,  include  a  band  of  gray 
sandstone  (20  to  30  feet  thick),  known  as  the  Shrewley  sandstone, 
which  has  yielded  remains  of  fish  {PaUeoniscus  superstes)  with  Estheria 
minuta  and  some  casts  of  bivalve  MoUusca. 

The  red  marls  everywhere  contain  seams  and  nodular  bands  of 
gypsum,  and  in  Worcestershire,  between  Droitwich  and  Stoke,  they 
include  a  thick  and  valuable  bed  of  rock  salt.  These  marls 
are  thickest  in  the  west,  being  probably  from  1500  to  1800  feet 
thick  in  Shropshire,  700  to  800  feet  in  Staflfordshire,  and  about 
600  in  Warwick  and  Leicester,  where  they  overlap  the  underlying 
sandstones  and  are  banked  against  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of 
Chamwood  Forest,  partially  filling  the  valleys  between  the  hills. 

The  RhSBtio  Beds  form  a  narrow  but  continuous  band 
between  the  red  Keuper  Marls  and  the  dark  clays  of  the  Lias,  but 
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tliey  are  rarely  exposed  in  Worcester  or  Stafford.  In  Warwick- 
shire there  are  exposures  of  the  White  Lias  at  Knowle  (near 
Solihull)  and  at  Harbury,  Eugby,  Southam,  and  Eatiugton,  and  a 
good  section  has  been  described  at  Wigston,  near  Leicester,  where 

the  following  succession  was  seen  : — 

Feet- 
3.  Blue  shales  with  two  thin  beds  of  limestoue  and  sandstone  .       22 

2.  Black  shales  containing  Schizodiis  clocicinus,  Protocardium  rhcdi- 

cuDiy  Avicidu  cotUorta^  and  fish  teeth 18 

1.  Light  gray  marls  passing  down  into  red  marls     ....       15 

3.  North-Eastern  District 

In  Leicestershire  the  Bunter  is  only  represented  by  pebble  beds 

of  irregular  extent  and  thickness,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  200 

feet.    Near  Nottingham,  however,  the  lower  sandstone  sets  in  again, 

and  thence  the  Bunter  thickens  northward,  forming  a  continuous 

strip  between  the  Permian  and  the   Keuper.     The  upper  mottled 

sandstone  is,  however,  absent  throughout  this  eastern  area.      Near 

Nottingham  the  succession  is  as  follows  (see  Figs.  101,  102) : — 

Feet. 

'Rhaetic  shales  and  limestones 30  to  46 

Red  marls  with  much  gypsum,  and  beds  of  sandstone 

near  the  base 600 

Waterstones  with  pebblv  or  conglomeratic  base          .  80 

^White  sand  and  pebble  beds up  to  100 

xx     L      i  Coarse  and  i>ebbly  sandstones 200 

liunter  iLo^gj.  mottled  sandstone 26  to  100 


Keuper 


About  1000 


Bunter. — The  Lower  Sandstone  is  of  a  bright  red  or  orange 
colour  ;  it  is  traceable  into  Yorkshire  as  far  as  a  cutting  on  the 
railway  east  of  Knaresborough,  beyond  which  it  is  either  absent 
or  is  indistinguishable  from  the  sandstones  which  there  overlie  it 

The  Bunter  Pebble  Beds  form  the  rock  on  which  Nottingham 
Castle  stands,  where  they  consist  of  a  coarse  yellowish  sandstone 
full  of  quartzite  pebbles.  They  range  northward  through 
Sherwood  Forest,  by  Worksop,*  Tickhill,  and  Doncaster,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  extend  far  beyond  the  last  place.  Tlie 
sandstone  passes  sometimes  into  loose  red  and  yellow  pebbly 
sands,  and  sometimes  into  a  hard  conglomerate.  The  pebbles  are 
everywhere  the  same,  principally  quartzite  and  quartz,  with  a  few 
fragments  of  soft  sandstone  and  black  chert. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire  the  following  ascending 
sequence  is  found  :  (1)  Red  marls  with  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  200 
to  450  feet ;  (2)  red  and  white  sandstones  with  bands  of  red  marl 
in  the  lower  part,  800  to  900  feet.     How  much  of  this  series 
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should  be  assigned  to  the  Bunter  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  reds  marls  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sandstones  are 
referable  to  the  Bunter. 

Keuper. — The  basement  bed  of  the  Keuper  division  near 
Nottingham  is  an  irregular  deposit  of  white  sand,  which  rests  on 
an  eroded  surface  of  the  Bunter  pebble  beds,  and  varies  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  feet  in  thickness.  Mr.  J.  Shipman  has  described 
certain  pebbly  sandstones  more  than  100  feet  thick,  which  he 
regards  as  representing  this  deposit.^ 

The  Waterstones  which  succeed  generally  have  a  pebbly  or 
conglomeratic  bed  at  the  base,  and  this  rests  sometimes  on  the 
white  sand  deposit,  and  sometimes  directly  on  the  Bunter,  but 
always  on  an  eroded  surface,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  unconformable 
to  the  beds  below.  The  pebbles  are  chiefly  quartz  and  quartzite, 
but  Mr.  Shipman  has  detected  fragments  of  trap,  slate,  chert,  and 
magnesian  limestone.  The  waterstones  themselves  consist  of  soft 
brown  sandstones  interstratifled  with  red  marls,  which  cause 
plentiful  springs  by  throwing  out  the  water  collected  in  the  sand- 
stones.    Ripple-marks  and  sun-cracks  are  frequent  in  these  beds. 

There  is  no  marked  line  of  division  between  the  Waterstones 
and  the  Keuper  Marls ;  the  marl  bands  become  thicker,  but  still 
contain  beds  of  sandstone  in  the  lower  150  feet,  though  these 
sandstones  are  harder  and  generally  white  or  bluisli  gray.  Gypsum 
occurs  in  the  marls,  and  the  higher  beds  are  chiefly  marl  with 
sheets  and  nodules  of  gypsum. 

In  Yorkshire  the  Keuper  appears  to  become  thinner,  and  not  to 
exceed  700  feet  in  thickness  ;  it  is  still  capable  of  division  into  an 
upper  red  marl  group,  about  400  feet  thick,  and  a  lower  series  of 
red  and  white  sandstones  from  200  to  300  feet  thick,  but,  as  above 
mentioned,  its  lower  limit  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

RhsBtic  Beds. — These  present  their  usual  facies,  and  persist 
as  a  narrow  band  below  the  Lias  through  tlie  counties  of  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  and  York.  The  gray  marls  are  from  12  to  15  feet,  the 
zone  of  Avicula  contorta  is  from  10  to  18  feet  thick,  and  the 
white  Lias  from  10  to  20  feet  Good  sections  occur  near  Leicester.^ 
In  Yorkshire  there  are  some  inland  exposures,  but  the  beds  are  not 
seen  on  the  coast  section. 

4.   Cheshire  and  Lancashire 

The  Trias  of  these  counties  is  a  continuation  of  the  Shropshire 
series,  but  attains  a  greater  development^  the  average  thickness  of 
the  several  stages  being  as  follows  :  *" — 
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Keuper, 
2400  feet 

Bunter, 
2000  feet 


IRluetic  beds    .... 
Marls  and  upper  sandstone 
Lower  sandstones  (waterstones) 
Upper  mottled  sandstone 
-^Pebble  beds      .        .        .        . 
[Lower  mottled  sandstone 


Feet. 

30  to  40 

2000 

400 

600 

1000 

400 

4440 


Bunter. — Near  Chester  the  lowest  beds  are  seen  to  rest  on  the 
purple  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Millstone  Grit,  the  basement 
being  a  dark  purple  breccia  (10  feet  thick),  passing  up  into  coarse 
sandstones,  soft,  and  coloured  red,  yellow,  and  white.  This  division 
ranges  northward  to  the  Mersey,  and  then  eastward  along  the 
south  border  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  but  thins  in  that  direction 
and  does  not  occur  at  Manchester  or  Stockport 

Tlie  Pebble  Beds  are  well  seen  at  Holt,  on  the  river  Dee,  where 
their  base  is  a  breccia,  succeeded  by  soft  red-streaked  sandstone 
overlain  by  pebbly  sandstone,  the  whole  series  resembling  that  at 
Bridgenorth.  Near  Liverpool  and  St  Helens  they  attain  a  great 
thickness,  consisting  of  two  parts — (1)  hard  red-brown  pebbly  sand- 
stones, about  600  feet  thick,  and  (2)  hard  reddish  sandstones 
without  pebbles,  about  400  feet  Eastward,  by  Wigan,  Manchester, 
and  Stockport,  they  overlap  the  lower  mottled  sandstones,  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  Dyassic  and  Carboniferous  rocks. 

The  Upper  Mottled  Sandstone  ranges  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Peckforton  Hills,  through  Delamere  Forest,  to  Runcorn  and 
Warrington,  and  thence  through  West  Lancashire  by  Liverpool 
and  Ormskirk.  Its  only  peculiarity  is  that  while  the  lower  part 
is  of  the  usual  red  colour  streaked  with  white,  the  upper  part  is  of 
bright  yellow. 

These  Bunter  Sandstones  extend  northw^ard  by  Ormskirk, 
Preston,  and  Garstang,  whence  they  pass  beneath  Morecambe  Bay. 
They  emerge  again  in  the  promontory  of  Fumess,  and  extend 
northwards  to  St  Bees  in  Cumberland  (see  map,  Fig.  32). 

Keuper  Division. — The  basement  bed  of  this  division  is 
always  pebbly,  and  sometimes  (as  at  Peckforton)  becomes  a  hard 
calcareous  conglomerate.  This  is  succeeded  by  hard  red,  yellow, 
and  white  sandstones  (200  feet  thick,  and  quarried  for  building 
stone),  above  which  are  the  Waterstones — brown  micaceous  flag- 
stones, with  red  and  gray  shales  at  their  base  (200  feet  in  Delamere 
Forest  and  at  Liverpool). 

The  Peckforton  Hills  rise  to  heights  of  800  and  900  feet,  and  a 
series  of  strike-faults  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  succession  of 
nearly  parallel  escarpments,  the  western  slopes  of  which  consist  of  the 
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soft  Banter  sandstone,  while  tlie  rock  forming  their  summits  ia  the 
hard  basement  conglomerate  of  the  Keuper. 

The  upper  red  and  gray  marls  contain,  as  elsewhere,  layers  of 
gypsum  and  beds  of  rock  salt  from  70  to  100  feet  thick.  These 
are  worked  by  shafts  and  pits  at  Northwich,  but  elsewhere  it  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  brine  from  borings,  the  water  percolating 
through  the  beds,  dissolving  the  salt  and  being  pumped  up  the 
bore-hole.  The  thickness  of  these  saliferous  marls  in  Cheshire  is 
very  great,  and  may  be  even  more  than  2000  feet  (see  Fig.  86). 
They  pass  northward  through  Lancashire  to  Fleetwood  or  Morecambe 
Bay,  and  a  small  tract  of  red  marl  occurs  in  Furness  on  the  other 
side  of  this  bay. 

RhsBtio  Beds. — The  only  part  of  this  area  where  these  beds 

have  been  found  is  round  the  outlier  of  Lias,  which  occurs  between 

Wem    and  Audlem,  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire. 

Mr.  G.  Maw  described  ^  sections  near  Audlem  which  showed  the 

following  beds  : — 

Feet 
3.  Dun-coloured  sandy  shales  with  thin  layers  of  limestone  at  the 

top,  Pullustra  arenicola,  Pleuroinya  ancanoides  ...       9 
2.  Black  flaky  shales  abounding  in  Armda  coniorta  .  .23 

1.  Light  bufl'-coloured  marl  without  fossils         ....       6 

5.   The  Carlisle  Basin 

Triassic  rocks  underlie  a  considerable  area  in  the  north  of 
Cumberland,  from  the  coast  near  Maryport  eastward  to  Carlisle 
and  Longtown,  and  thence  they  extend  southward  dow^n  the  valley 
of  the  Eden  (see  map,  Fig.  32).  From  Longtown  they  extend  west- 
ward along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth  to  and  beyond 
Annan.  This  Solway  and  Carlisle  area  forms  part  of  an  oval 
basin,  the  highest  beds  lying  in  the  central  part,  and  the  lowest 
forming  an  outer  encircling  zone.  The  western  part  of  the  basin 
has  been  invaded  by  the  sea,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  red 
sandstone  of  St.  Bees  originally  stretched  northwards  to  Maryport, 
and  there  may  still  be  an  actual  submarine  connection  of  one  tract 
with  the  other. 

The  Trias  of  Cumberland  is  divisible  as  follows  : — 

Feet 

,^  /Red  marls  with  gypsum 950 

*^®"P*^^\Kirklinton  sandstone 600 

St.  Bees  sandstone  1000  to  1500 

Red  gypsiferous  marls       ....       up  to  300 


Maximum  3200 
Bunter. — ^The  lower  red  marls,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Qoodchild,^ 
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lie  unconformably  on  the  Permian  beds  (see  p.  285).  They  vary 
in  thickness  from  100  to  300  feet,  contain  much  gypsum,  and  pass 
up  by  intercalation  of  sandstone  beds  into  the  sandstone  above. 

The  St.  Bees  Sandstone  represents  the  Pebble  Beds  and  the  Upper 
Sandstone  of  Lancashire.  It  occupies  the  coast  between  Maryport 
and  Allonby,  and  thence  extends  eastward  by  Wigton  to  the  vaJley 
of  the  Eden,  but,  curving  northward  by  Brampton,  passes  beyond 
the  lower  marls  and  the  Penrith  Sandstone  till  it  rests  directly  on 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Scottish  border.  Its  lower  part  is 
a  variegated  sandstone,  but  the  greater  part  is  of  dull,  uniform, 
brick-red  colour.  It  contains  some  bands  of  pebbly  sandstone,  but 
the  only  relics  of  contemporary  life  are  reptilian  footprints. 

Keux>er. — The  Kirklinton  Sandstone  is  only  seen  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  basin,  its  outcrop  elsewhere  being  concealed  by  the 
Drift  deposits.  It  consists  of  soft  sandstones,  which  are  in  some 
parts  red,  in  others  white,  or  sometimes  mottled  red  and  white,  and 
they  are  probably  the  equivalents  of  the  Cheshire  "  water-stones." 

The  Keuper  Marls  are  also  for  the  most  part  buried  beneath 
Drift,  but  near  Carlisle  the  sandstones  are  covered  by  red  and  gray 
marls,  which  are  exposed  in  several  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eden.  West  of  Carlisle  there  is  believed  to  be  a  fault  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  for  borings  have  shown  that  a  great  thickness  of 
red  shaly  marls  with  gypsum  and  rock  salt  is  brought  into  the 
western  and  deeper  part  of  the  basin ;  thus  a  boring  at  Abbey 
Town  proved  over  700  feet  of  red  marl  with  red  {1  Kirklinton) 
sandstone  below. 

Whether  Rhaetic  Beds  exist  in  this  district  is  not  yet  known  for 
certain,  but  as  there  is  an  outlier  of  Lias  in  the  centre  of  the  basin 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  usual  band  of  Rhaetic  intervenes, 
especially  as  they  occur  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 


6.  Southern  Scotland 

Several  tracts  of  red  sandstone  occur  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  undoubtedly  belong  to  some  part  of  the  "  New  Red  Sandstone," 
but  owing  to  the  paucity  of  organic  remains  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  determine  their  precise  age.  In  early  days  they  were 
referred  to  the  Trias,  but  afterwards  and  until  quite  lately  they 
were  generally  regarded  as  Permian  ;  recent  opinion,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  considering  them  all  to  be  of  Triassic  age. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  seven  such  tracts  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland — namely,  two  in  Annandale  and  two  in  Nithsdale 
(Dumfriesshire),  one  in  Ayrshire,  one  on  Loch  Ryan  in  Wigtown- 
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shire,  and  one  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.     The  beds  lie  unconformablj 
on  all  older  rocks,  including  the  Carboniferous. 

DumfHes. — In  this  district  the  three  largest  tracts  are  (1)  one 
extending  from  the  Solway  Firth  by  the  'mouth  of  the  Nith  to  and 
beyond  the  town  of  Dumfries,  (2)  round  Lochmaben  in  Annandale, 
and  (3)  round  Thornhill  in  Nithsdale.  Professor  Harkness  was 
of  opinion  ^^  that  the  general  succession  of  the  beds  near  Dumfries 
and  Lochmaben  was  8is  follows  : — 

Feet. 
4.  Thin-bedded  sandstones  with  beds  of  clay  .         .         800 

3.  Hard  massive  breccias  and  conglomerate   .  .         300 

2.  Soft  red  current-bedded  sandstones  \  rQ/v 

1.  Coarse  sandstones  and  breccias  J         '        '        ' 

The  breccias  consist  of  angular  blocks  and  fragments  of  various 
Palaiozoic  rocks,  with  some  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks, 
embedded  in  red  sand-  The  lower  sandstones  are  brick-red  in 
colour,  frequently  flaggy  and  divided  by  thin  seams  of  dark-red 
clay,  and  their  surfaces  often  bear  the  footprints  of  Labyrinthodont 
and    other   reptiles.       Such    footprints    were    first   described    by 


A  3  /  «« 

Fij:.  103.— SECTION   ACKOSK  THE  TRIA88U'   BASIK    IN    AYRSHIRE. 

/.  A  dyke  ot  Ixiisalt.  c  Ko<l8  of  volcanic  tuff. 


f,  e.  Volcanic  necks, 
d.  Re<l  sandstones. 


b.  Lava-flows. 

a.  Carboniferous  rocks. 


Professor  Buckland  from  specimens  found  in  the  quarries  on 
Corncockle  Moor,  near  Lochmaben,  but  they  are  equally  common 
near  Dumfries ;  they  also  occur  in  the  upper  sandstones,  the  beds 
of  which  are  separated  by  rather  thicker  layers  of  clay. 

It  is  possible  that  only  the  upper  breccias  and  sandstones  are 
of  Triassic  age,  the  lower  beds  being  Permian  and  comparable  to 
the  Penrith  sandstone. 

In  the  Thornhill  basin,  farther  north,  there  are  no  breccias,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  tract  consists  of  brick-red  sandstone,  but  in 
the  northern  part  lava-flows  and  volcanic  detritus  are  interstratifled 
with  the  lowermost  sandstones  (see  p.  323).  The  higher  sandstones 
contain  beds  of  shale  and  clay,  and  seem  comparable  to  the  higher 
beds  near  Dumfries. 

Ayr. — In  the  centre  of  the  Ayrshire  coal-field  near  Mauchline 
lies  a  pear-shaped  area,  occupied  by  rocks  similar  to  those  of 
Thornhill  (see  Fig.  103),  and  associated  with  the  volcanic  breccias 
of  this  district  are  some  beds  of  a  purple  sandy  limestone,  but  no 
fossils  have  been  found  in  thenoi. 
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Arran. — Bed  rocks  of  Triassic  age  occupy  a  considerable  area 
in  the  southern  part  of  Arran,  and  consist  of  conglomerates  and 
sandstones  overlain  by  red  shales  and  marls.  Moreover,  recent 
exploration  of  the  agglomerates  which  fill  up  the  vent  of  a  huge 
Tertiary  volcano  in  this  part  of  the  island  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  large  masses  of  rock  which  show  a  sequence  from  red  marl 
through  Rhaetic  shales  into  Lower  Lias,  thus  proving  the  red 
marls  to  be  of  Keuper  age,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Rhsetic 
and  Liastic  beds,  though  all  other  traces  of  these  beds  have  been 
destroyed  by  erosive  and  detritive  agencies  during  Tertiary  times.^^ 


7.  Noiihern  Scotland 

Beds  which  are  unquestionably  of  Triassic  age  occur  both  ou 
the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland. 

"Western  Ooctst. — Small  patches  of  Trias  occur  at  the  base 
of  the  Neozoic  rocks  in  Morvern  and  Ardnamurchan  (Argyleshire), 
in  the  isles  of  Skye  and  Baasay,  and  on  the  coast  of  Gruinard  Bay 
in  Boss-shire. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Professor  Judd's  descrip- 
tion.^'^ The  materials  forming  the  breccias,  conglomerates,  and 
<ioarser  sandstones  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  older 
rocks  on  which  these  strata  repose,  usually  either  the  Torridon 
sandstone  or  some  member  of  the  Highland  gneissic  series.  A 
special  feature  in  the  Triassic  rocks  of  this  region  is  the  abundance 
of  calcareous  matter  which  enters  into  their  composition;  frag- 
ments of  compact  limestone  (1  Durness  limestone)  abound  in  the 
•coarser  beds ;  the  sandstones  often  pass  into  calcareous  grits,  and 
bands  of  comstone  are  not  unfrequent,  while  all  the  beds  are 
frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  calcspar.  As  a  rule  breccias  and 
conglomerates  prevail  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  sandstones, 
marls,  and  limestones  in  the  upper  part,  but  the  succession  of  beds 
is  very  irregular  and  inconstant.  At  Gruinard  Bay  the  total  thick- 
ness exceeds  1000  feet ;  at  Baasay  it  is  probably  less  than  500  feet, 
though  the  general  succession  is  the  same ;  at  Lussay,  in  Skye,  it 
is  reduced  to  a  few  feet,  and  southward,  in  parts  of  Mull  and 
Morvern,  it  varies  from  50  to  500  or  600  feet. 

The  following  is  the  succession  at  Gruinard  Bay  : — 

Feet. 

Soft  reddish  argillaceous  and  sandy  beds  with  bands  of  hard  white 
and  greenish  sandstone 200 

Red  and  variegated  marls  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone  and  concre- 
tionary limestone 200 

lied  argillaceous  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  alternating  in  the 
lower  part  with  masses  of  coarse  breccia-conglomerate  .         .        .     500 

Y 
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In  Morvem  the  concretionary  cherty  limestones  which  occur 
in  the  marly  division  are  somewhat  thicker,  and  resemble  the 
limestones  of  Elgin  mentioned  below.  No  fossils  have  been 
found  except  some  casts  of  bivalves  (?  Gyrena)  in  sandstone  at 
Ardtomish.  No  Rha^tic  beds  have  yet  been  identified  on  the 
western  coast,  but  it  is  only  in  Raasay  that  the  junction  of  Trias 
and  Lias  has  been  found,  and  the  section  there  is  obscure  at  tliis 
point. 

Ectstem  CoaBt. — Small  tracts  of  Trias  occur  on  the  coast  of 
Moray  north  of  Elgin,  and  near  Dunrobin  Castle  in  Sutherland. 
The  former  is  important  because  it  has  yielded  the  bones  and 
skulls  of  many  remarkable  reptiles  (see  p.  202). 

The  reptiles  belong  to  the  genera  StagonoUpiSy  Hyperodapedaru 
TeleriKton,  Erpetosiichiis,  Ornithosuchua,  Eltjinia,  and  the  Dicynodonts 
Gordonia  and  Geikia  which  were  described  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  in 
1893.^'*     Teeth  of  the  fish  Ccratodus  also  occur. 

The  reptiliferous  sandstone  rests  unconformably  upon  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstones  of  Moray,  and  the  beds  are  repeated 
by  a  fault,  so  that  they  form  two  parallel  ridges  ranging  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  for  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  The  more 
northerly  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  from  Branderburgh  to 
Burgliead,  and  the  southern  or  inland  ridge  passes  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Elgin.  These  two  ridges  are  separated  by  a  tract  of  low 
ground  about  three  miles  wide  and  covered  by  Drift  deposits.- 
The  Old  Red  Sandstones  containing  Holoptychius  and  other  fish- 
remains  crop  out  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  ridges,  and  the  reptili- 
ferous sandstones  are  quarried,  on  the  northern  slopes.  At  the 
base  of  the  latter  is  a  pebble  bed  or  conglomerate  about  four  feet 
thick,  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles  of  white  and  purple  quartz. 
This  passes  up  into  coarse  yellow  and  white  sandstones,  and  it  i.s 
from  these  sandstones  that  the  reptilian  bones  have  been  obtained. 
They  appear  to  be  from  200  to  250  feet  thick,  and  they  pass 
beneath  a  peculiar  cherty  limestone  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  cherty  rock  of  Stotfield  " ;  this  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture 
of  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter,  and  is  said  to  be  about  30  feet 
thick,  but  has  yielded  no  fossils.^"* 

On  the  coast  of  Sutherland,  below  Dunrobin  Castle,  a  similar 
set  of  rocks  is  found,  some  40  or  50  feet  of  yellowish  sandstone 
dipping  to  the  north-east  and  passing  below  a  cherty  rock  exactly 
like  that  of  Stotfield ;  this  is  succeeded  by  coarse  sandstones 
with  beds  of  conglomerate  which  contain  many  fragments  of 
the  cherty  rock,  but  in  spite  of  this  evidence  of  erosion  Professor 
Judd  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  Rhastic 
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8.  Irelaiid 


Triassic  rocks  are  only  found  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Ireland,  and  lie  in  an  oval-shaped  basin  excavated  out  of  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  but  only  small  tracts  are  exposed,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  area  being  concealed  by  newer  rocks. 

A  small  outlying  tract  of  Trias  occurs  near  Kingscourt,  County 
Cavan,  about  30  miles  south  of  the  main  outcrop  in  Tyrone  ;  this 
is  specially  interesting,  as  proving  that  the  Trias  had  formerly  a 
southern  extension  in  this  direction. 

On  the  borders  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh  there  are  bright  red 
sandstones  belonging,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  Bunter,  but  no  good 
sections  are  known.  They  pass  eastward  beneath  the  Tertiary 
basalt  of  Portadown. 

The  largest  area  of  Trias  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Lagan, 

and  extends  from  Lurgan  to  Belfast,  and  thence  along  the  northern 

shore  of  Belfast  Lough  as  far  as  Black  Head.     The  beds  are  also 

seen  at  intervals  along  the  coast  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Red 

Bay  near  Cushendall.     They  are  thickest  in  the  southern  part  of 

the  area  near  Belfast.     Rock  salt  is  found  at  Carrickfergus,  where 

the  general  succession  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

!Red  marls  with  gypsum  .      ,  .  700 

Rock  salt  and  blue  clays       '  .  .  160 

Brownish  sandstones       .  .      |K)rhaps    20 

Soft  red  and  yellow  sandstones  with  gi-ay 
and  buff  shales    ......  800 

The  sandstones  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  St  Bees  in 
Cumberland,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  should  all  be 
classed  as  Bunter,  the  upper  part  being  possibly  of  Keuper  age. 

RhsBtio  Beds. — Where  the  Trias  is  covered  by  the  Lias  the 
intermediate  zone  of  Avicula  contorta  is  always  found,  and  good 
sections  are  to  be  seen  in  Collin  Glen  near  Belfast,  Woodbum  Glen 
near  Carrickfergus,  and  Waterloo  near  Lame.  Their  maximum 
thickness  is  about  100  feet.  At  the  base  are  gray  clays  surmounted 
by  shales  and  sandstones  with  fish  remains ;  the  middle  part 
consists  of  black  shales  with  the  usual  fossils,  and  the  upper  beds 
are  gray  and  brown  shales  with  thin  oolitic  limestones. 

Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Rocks 

No  volcanic  rocks  of  undoubted  Triassic  age  are  known  to 
occur  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  such  rocks  occur 
beneath  the  Triassic  sediments  of  the  Thomhill   and   Ayrshire 
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basins.     These  have  been  mentioned  on  p.  320,  and  their  mode  of 
occurrence  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  103. 

The  igneous  zone  consists  of  a  number  of  lava-flows  which  mark 
successive  eruptions,  and  have  probably  proceeded  from  more  than 
one  vent,  for  though  they  are  all  of  a  basic  character  they  vary 
much  in  lithological  composition.  Some  of  them  are  basalts,  and 
others  are  magnetite-felspar  rocks,  while  the  rock  of  Mauchline  Hill 
is  a  picrite  composed  chiefly  of  olivine  and  augite.  Magnetite  is 
prevalent  in  all  of  them,  and  its  oxidation  has  given  them  a  red 
colour,  on  which  account  they  have  been  described  as  '*  porphyr- 
ites." 

Over  these  sheets  of  basic  lava  comes  a  group  of  stratified  rocks, 
consisting  essentially  of  the  ordinary  Tria<«sic  brick-red  sandstone, 
but  containing  an  abundant  inteimixture  of  volcanic  material,  either 
aggregated  into  lenticular  seams,  or  scattered  more  or  less  abundantly 
through  the  body  of  the  sandstone. 

Besides  these  interbedded  volcanic  rocks  there  is  other  evidence 
of  the  number  and  activity  of  the  volcanoes.  Outside  the  existing 
tracts  of  Trias  the  Coal-measures  are  pierced  by  numerous  large 
pipes  filled  with  a  coarse  unstratified  agglomerate,  and  usually 
appearing  at  the  surface  as  small  rounded  hills  or  hillocks.  Some- 
times the  agglomerate  includes  a  core  or  column  of  lava,  and  the 
coal-seams  in  their  neighbourhood  are  often  charred  or  altered  into 
columnar  coke.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  columns  or 
necks  are  some  of  the  vents  through  which  the  volcanic  materials 
were  ejected.  The  necks  are  especially  numerous  in  the  Dalmel- 
lington  coal-field,  but  they  occur  also  in  Renfrewshire  and  Lanark- 
shire, piercing  the  highest  Coal-measures  in  those  counties.^^ 

Physical  Conditions  op  the  British  Region 

That  great  physical  changes  took  place  in  Northern  Europe 
during  the  interval  between  the  Permian  and  Triassic  periods 
is  shown  by  the  great  difference  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  two 
periods.  The  Permian  forms  of  life,  which  were  survivals  of  the 
Carboniferous  forms,  w^ere  exterminated  and  replaced  by  a  very 
different  assemblage. 

Again  the  unconformity  which  generally  exists  between  tlie 
Permian  and  Trias,  in  Britain  at  any  rate,  points  to  a  certain 
amount  of  elevation  and  to  a  considerable  amount  of  surface  change. 
The  elevation  may  have  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  drying  up  or 
draining  off  of  the  Permian  salt  lakes,  and  it  would  seem  that 
subsequent  earth -movements  produced  some  folding  and  ridging 
up  of  the  crust  along  certain  north  and  south  lines  which  gave 
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rise  to  the  formation  of  new  water-basina  In  these  depressions 
the  beds  we  know  as  Banter  were  laid  down,  those  of  the  British 
region  being  probably  separated  from  those  of  Germany  by  one  of 
the  north  and  south  ridges. 

It  would  also  appear  that  a  further  uplift  of  the  Pennine 
range  took  place  at  this  time,  the  Permian  beds  on  each  side 
receiving  a  slight  outward  tilting,  so  that  the  lower  Triassic  deposits 
were  laid  down  across  their  edges,  and  doubtless  in  many  places 
overstepped  them  on  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  Pennine 
range  must  have  formed  a  much  more  lofty  range  of  hills  than  it 
does  now,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  its  surface  then  consisted 
of  the  Millstone  grit  division,  the  erosion  of  which  doubtless 
contributed  much  of  the  sand  that  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  Bunter  sandstones  and  pebble  beds. 

Thus  in  early  Triassic  times  there  seem  to  have  been  three 
separate  areas  of  deposition  :  one  in  the  south  over  parts  of  Devon^ 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  one  in  the  north-west  over  the  site  of  the 
western  Permian  basin,  and  one  in  the  north-east,  of  which  the 
eastern  boundary  is  unknown. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
southern  area  during  Bunter  times.  We  find  it  bounded  on  the 
west  and  south  by  continuous  and  probably  mountainous  land 
extending  from  Wales,  through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  to  France 
and  Belgium,  the  shores  of  the  lake  running  across  from  South 
Devon  toward,  and  perhaps  into  Normandy,  where  there  is  a 
small  area  of  Trias,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  it  is  of 
Bunter  age.  The  Bristol  Channel  was  a  fiord  narrowing  westward 
instead  of  eastward,  as  now,  and  there  were  probably  other 
similar  inlets  or  fiords  running  westward  into  the  Devonshire 
mountains.  On  the  east  and  north  this  lake  was  bounded  by 
land  which  stretched  from  Belgium  through  the  east  of  England, 
and  was  united  to  Wales  by  an  isthmus  over  the  present  counties 
of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  North  Somerset,  the  Mendip  Hills 
and  the  Clifton  Downs  being  a  part  of  this  isthmus. 

The  pebble  beds  of  Budleigh  Salterton  testify  to  the  existence 
of  strong  currents  or  of  torrential  rivers,  and  the  current-bedding 
indicates  movement  from  the  westward,  but  the  assemblage  of 
pebbles  is  not  one  which  the  neighbouring  western  areas  could 
furnish,  and  as  some  similar  rocks  occur  in  Brittany,  they  may 
have  come  from  the  southward  or  the  south-westward,  possibly 
from  land  between  France  and  Ireland  which  has  long  since  been 
destroyed. 

Passing  now  to  the  Midland  and  north-western  area,  we  find 
the  Bunter  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester  and 
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£irmingliam,  through  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire,  and  bordering  the  coast  of  Cumberland  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  it  must  underlie  a  considerable  part  of  the  sea 
between  that  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Man  Thence  it  emerges  again 
to  the  south  of  the  Solway  Firth  and  extends  into  the  Carlisle 
basin  In  all  probability,  also,  it  stretched  some  way  inland  from 
the  head  of  Morecambe  Bay,  and  may  have  been  continuous 
with  the  strip  which  still  remains  in  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  so 
that  the  Lake  District  may  have  been  an  island  in  the  great  plain 
of  the  Bunter,  which  at  its  northern  end  seems  to  have  held  the 
waters  of  a  salt  lake  for  a  time  at  any  rate. 

As  the  lower  red  gypsiferous  marls  of  Cumberland  do  not  occur 
to  the  south  of  Morecambe  Bay  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
southern  part  of  the  area  above  indicated  was  permanently  filled 
with  water  during  the  Bunter  epoch.  In  fact,  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  the  mass  of  the  Bunter  beds  to  be  terrestrial 
deposits,  partly  of  the  nature  of  blown  sand  and  partly  of  gravelly 
detritus,  such  as  is  brought  down  by  rivers  which  only  come  into 
existence  after  periodical  rains.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  to  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia  and  Arabia  that 
we  must  look  for  deposits  analogous  to  those  of  the  Bunter. 

We  may  just  glance  at  the  north-western  area  to  note  the 
disappearance  of  pebbles  northward  although  the  enveloping  sand- 
stone continues,  and  the  nearly  simultaneous  incoming  of  saliferous 
marls  at  the  base  of  the  formation,  facts  which  suggest  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pebbly  plain  ending  northward  in  a  salt  lake. 

The  pebble  beds  of  the  Midland  area  have  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  and  several  conflicting  views  as  to  the  source  of  the 
pebbles  have  been  put  forward.  The  facts  to  be  accounted  for 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  pebbles  are  well  rounded,  like  those  of  a  sea-beach  or  such 
as  have  been  carried  for  a  long  distance  by  a  rapidly  flowing  river. 

(2)  The  pebbles  are  largest  in  the  more  southern  counties,  and 
gradually  diminish  in  size  and  in  number  northward. 

(3)  The  pebble  beds  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Pennine  anticline, 
and  pass  northward  into  sandstone  without  pebbles. 

(4)  The  commonest  pebbles  are  those  of  rocks  which  can  at 
present  only  be  matched  in  Scotland  and  in  Scotch  conglomerates ; 
the  common  quartzites,  the  quartz-felspar  grits,  and  some  of 
the  feLstones,  all  resemble  Scotch  rocks  more  than  any  rocks  now 
exposed  in  the  Midlands  or  in  Wales. 

(6)  There  are,  however,  pebbles  resembling  those  of  Budlelgh 
Salterton  which  contain  fossils  of  the  southern  Devonian  and 
Ordovician  rocks. 
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Professor  Bonney,  relying  on  numbers  1  and  4,  maintains  that 
the  pebbles  have  been  brought  by  rivers  from  the  north,  but  he 
is  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  facts  2  and  3.  He 
also  fails  to  explain  number  5. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison  argues  from  facts  2  and  3  that  the  pebbles 
must  be  of  local  origin,  and  have  been  derived  from  areas  of 
Palaeozoic  rocks  now  concealed  beneath  the  Neozoic  strata  of  the 
Midlands  ;  but  this  conflicts  with  the  statement  number  4,  and 
fails  to  account  for  the  rounding  of  the  pebbles,  unless  they  have 
been  derived  from  a  concealed  Palreozoic  conglomerate,  j 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  pebbles  may  have  been 
carried  northwards  by  a  river  flowing  off  tKe  Palaeozoic  rocks 
which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  south-east  of  England.  This 
would  satisfactorily  explain  numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  and  is  not 
inconsistent  with  number  5,  but  conflicts  with  number  4,  for  we 
have  no  ground  for  assuming  that  rocks  of  the  special  types 
mentioned  occur  in  that  district 

Thus  no  certainty  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  but  for  further 
information  on  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Professor 
Bonney's  latest  paper  (Quart.  Joum,  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  IvL  p.  287),  and 
to  the  author's  Building  of  the  British  Isles,  second  edition  (1892). 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Professor  Bonney's  hypothesis 
requires  three  rivers  to  account  for  the  disposition  of  the  pebbles — 
two  to  bring  the  pebbles  into  Central  England,  and  one  to  bring 
similar  pebbles  into  Devon.  Again,  if  a  southern  or  south-western 
source  can  be  claimed  for  the  Devon  pebbles,  a  similar  source  may 
be  looked  to  for  the  Midland  pebbles,  though  doubtless  by  a 
different  route.  Finally,  rivers  flowing  from  the  southward  would 
And  natural  debouchments  in  saline  lakes  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  long  Bunter  plains  after  they  had  dropped  their  load  of 
pebbles  and  sand,  whereas  rivers  flowing  from  the  northward 
could  not  possibly  carry  pebbles  through  such  lakes  if  they  were 
of  a  permanent  nature.  Moreover,  the  very  existence  of  such  lakes 
in  the  north  argues  a  slope  from  south  to  north. 

The  break  between  the  Bunter  and  the  Keuper  is  most  apparent 
in  the  Midlands,  and  is  hardly  traceable  in  the  extreme  north,  nor 
is  it  very  clearly  marked  in  Devon.  It  presents,  in  fact,  just  such 
evidences  of  erosion  as  we  might  expect  to  find  if  tracts  of  dry  sandy 
plain  were  converted  into  lakes  by  an  increase  in  the  rainfall  of 
the  surrounding  districts,  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  thinking* 
that  this  formation  of  lakes  was  a  consequence  of  subsidence  :  first, 
the  subsidence  indicated  by  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany  must 
have  brought  the  sea  nearer  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Keuper 
epoch ;  secondly,  the  Keuper  marls  pass  up  gradually  into  a  marine 
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deposit  Thus  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Keuper  was  formed 
during  a  time  of  slow  general  subsidence  which  ended  in  the  sub- 
mergence of  all  the  lacustrine  areas  beneath  the  Rhsetic  sea. 

During  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Keuper  sandstones  the 
south-western  area  still  remained  a  separate  basin,  while  the  two 
northern  tracts  were  united  into  one  large  lake  which  must  have 
had  somewhat  the  shape  of  an  irregular  horse-shoe.  Later  on, 
however,  when  several  hundred  feet  of  sandstone  and  marl  had 
been  deposited  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  areas,  the  waters 
rose  over  the  intervening  barrier,  and  a  large  inland  sea  was  formed 
which  extended  southward  across  the  English  Channel  into  the 
north  of  France. 

The  ripple-marks,  sun-cracks,  and  reptile- tracks  so  frequent  on 
the  surface  of  the  Keuper  standstones  show  that  the  volume  of  the 
lake-waters  was  subject  to  variations,  and  that  there  were  times 
when  tracts  of  sand  were  exposed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  on 
these  the  strange  Amphibia  of  the  period  have  left  their  footprints. 

The  epoch  of  the  Rhfetic  shales,  or  Avicula  contorta  zone,  marks 
the  time  when  the  depression  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  submerge 
the  lowest  tract  of  land  which  lay  between  the  great  salt  lakes  and 
the  wide-spreading  southern  ocean.  It  is  very  probable  that  at 
this  time  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  salt  lakes  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  evaporation,  and  was  perhaps  many  feet  below  that  of 
the  sea  outside,  so  that  when  the  dividing  barrier  was  submerged 
the  sea  waters  would  rapidly  invade  the  lake  basins  and  fill  them 
up  to  a  common  level. 

Let  us  consider  the  nearly  parallel  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea  at 
the  present  day.  The  level  of  this  sea  is  85  feet  below  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive  low-lying  areas  which 
were  formerly  covered  by  its  water  before  the  sea  shrank  to  its 
present  dimensions.  If,  therefore,  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Caspian  area  through  a  general  subsidence  of  the 
region  they  would  rapidly  raise  the  level  of  that  sea  by  85  feet,  and 
in  so  doing  would  submerge  a  large  part  of  Central  Asia.  Such  a 
submergence  w^ould  not  only  alter  the  conditions  of  aquatic  life, 
but  would  completely  change  the  climate  of  the  whole  region. 

So  when  the  Rhaetic  sea  invaded  the  Triassic  lakes,  their  scanty 
lacustrine  fauna  was  extinguished  and  replaced  by  a  new  marine 
fauna,  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  country  was  changed,  a 
fresh  flora  clothed  the  adjacent  slopes,  and  the  hum  of  insects  filled 
the  air.  These  are  not  mere  imaginative  assertions  ;  we  may  take 
them  as  historic  facts  to  be  read  from  the  actual  Rhsetic  records. 
The  bone  beds  testifv  to  the  suddenness  of  the  invasion  and  to  the 
inability  of  the  Triassic  fish  to  survive  the  change.     The  abundance 
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of  small  bivalve  MoUusca  shows  that  new  species  immediately  made 
their  way  into  the  area  from  the  sea,  but  did  not  tind  the  conditions 
immediately  suitable  for  vigorous  growth.  Tlie  plant  and  insect 
remains  Viear  testimony  to  the  alteration  of  the  climate,  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  and  the  general  fertility  of  the  surrounding 


region. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 


THE  JURASSIC   SYSTEM 


Nomenclature  and  Divisions 


From  the  prevalence  of  oolitic  limestones  in  the  central  part  of 
this  system  in  England  it  was  termed  the  Oolitic  series  (by 
Conybeare  and  Phillips  in  1822) ;  subsequently  the  Lias  was 
described  as  separate  from  the  Oolites,  and  the  two  together  were 
termed  the  Jurassic  System,  that  name  being  used  on  the  Continent 
for  the  equivalent  rocks  which  form  the  Jura  Mountains  between 
France  and  Switzerland. 

The  division  into  Lias  and  Oolites  is  an  unequal  one,  and  a 
more  natural  arrangement  divides  the  whole  Jurassic  system  into 
three  great  series — a  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper.  This  arrangement 
will  be  adopted  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  minor  groups  which 
constitute  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Jurassic  system  are  given 
below,  with  the  average  thickness  of  each  series  in  the  south  of 
England : — 


I  I*urbeckian 

TT  T         -I  Portlaiidiaii 

Upper  Jurassic  J  ^^ 

Series 


Middle  Jurassic 
Series 

Lower  Jurassic 
Series 


.  Kimeridgian 
I  Corallian 
I^Oxfordian 

Great  Oolite  (Bathoniau) 

Inferior  Oolite  (Bajocian) 

Upper  Lias 

Middle  Lias 
(Lower  Lias 


Average 
Tliickness. 


2000  feet. 


\  800  feet. 


1 
/ 


900  feet. 


The  Lias  is  essentially  a  clay  formation,  with  occasional  bands 
of  limestone  and  ironstone  of  variable  thickness. 

The  Middle  Jurassic  series  consists  mainly  of  limestones,  with 
only  subordinate  bands  of  clay. 
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The  Upper  Jurassic,  again,  is  an  argillaceous  series,  the  lime- 
stones being  discontinuous  and  sometimes  absent  or  replaced 
by  claya 

The  most  persistent  formations  are  the  three  great  clays :  the 
Lower  Lias,  the  Oxford,  and  the  Kimeridge  clay.  These  range  all 
across  England,  and  form  broad  tracts  of  low -lying  land,  while 
the  intermediate  limestones,  where  they  are  well  developed,  form 
long  ridges,  with  escarpments  facing  the  west  or  north-west,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  easterly  dip  (see  Figs.  64  and  65). 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Dr.  Bucklaml,  that  a  line  drawn 
through  England  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  coast  of 
Dorset,  and  corresponding  with  the  base-line  of  the  Jurassic 
system,  would  divide  the  country  into  two  totally  dissimilar  parts, 
contrasting  strongly  with  each  other,  both  in  their  physical  and 
economical  aspects.  The  country  to  the  north-west  of  this  line  is 
chiefly  composed  of  Palaeozoic  rocks,  which  often  rise  into  barren 
mountainous  tracts,  but  which  in  many  places  contain  valuable 
minerals,  such  as  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  tin.  The  country  to 
the  south-east  of  the  line  is  entirely  Neozoic  ground,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  little  subterranean  wealth,  and 
few  parts  of  which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  900  feet  The  first- 
mentioned  part  of  the  country  is  largely  inhabited  by  a  mining 
and  manufacturing  population,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
eastern districts  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Life  of  the  Period 

The  rate  of  change  in  the  organic  world  and  the  differentiation 
of  species  appears  to  have  become  much  more  rapid  in  Jurassic 
times  than  it  had  been  in  Palaeozoic  times,  so  that  any  given  group 
of  species  has  a  much  less  vertical  range,  and  consequently  a  much 
smaller  set  of  strata  requires  separate  description.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  convenient  to  consider  each  of  the  three  major  divisions  of 
the  system  separately. 

With  respect  to  the  life  of  the  period  the  prevalent  genera  and 
the  characteristic  species  of  each  division  will  be  treated  separately, 
but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  point  out  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Jurassic  fauna  as  a  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  "  age  of  Reptiles"  and  it  is  specially 
characterised  by  the  remarkable  development  of  the  orders  Dino- 
saurUif  Ptei'osauriay  Ichthyopterygia^  and  Sauropterygia.  These  orders 
survived  into  the  Cretaceous  period  and  then  became  extinct  The 
Dinosauria  were  land  animals,  and  many  were  of  gigantic  size  (from 
20  to  40  feet  long) ;  in  most  cases  their  hind  .limbs  are  much 
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longer  and  stronger  than  the  fore  legs,  so  that  they  could  walk  in 
an  upright  position  like  a  kangaroo.  Some  were  carnivorous  (as 
Megaiosaurus)  and  some  herbivorous  (as  CetiosauriLs),  The  Piero- 
sauria  are  Reptiles  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  flight  in  the  air,  and 
thus  possess  many  bird-like  characters,  such  as  pneumatic  bones, 
keeled  sternum,  and  more  or  less  bird-like  skull ;  their  membranous 
wings  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  greatly 
elongated  fifth  digit.  The  other  two  orders  were  specially  adapted 
for  life  in  the  sea,  both  pairs  of  limbs  being  modified  into  the  fonn 
of  paddles  or  flippers.  Representatives  of  the  orders  Crocodtlia  and 
Chdonia  also  occur. 

True  Birds  also  make  their  appearance,  but  are  known  by  two 
specimens  only,  found  at  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  ArchceopteryXj  which  exhibits  strong  Reptilian 
affinities,  possessing  teeth  and  a  long  narrow  tail  of  twenty  separate 
vertebra),  each  of  which  apparently  carried  a  pair  of  feathers; 
the  wings  are  bird-like,  and  the  creature  was  about  the  size  of  a 
common  pigeon. 

Remains  of  Mammalia  have  been  found  at  two  horizons,  in  the 
Stonesfield  slate  (Bathonian)  and  in  the  Purbeck  beds.  One  genus 
(Pla{fiaulax)  belongs  to  the  Prototheria,  the  rest  to  the  Marsupalia, 
which  class  now  appears  for  the  first  time.  Of  Marsupials  the 
Stonesfield  slate  has  yielded  five,  and  the  Purbeck  beds  ten 
genera. 

Another  special  feature  of  the  fauna  is  the  great  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  Ammonoid  Cephalopo<la.  A  few  genera  such  as 
Pkylloccras  appeared  in  Triassic  times,  but  a  large  number  appear  in 
Jurassic  rocks,  and  many  are  confined  to  the  period.  The  genus 
NautiluSy  which  also  dates  from  the  Triassic  period,  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  Palaeozoic  Nautiloidea.  Belemjittes,  a.  gen  us 
of  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  appears  in  the  Lias  and  reaches  its 
maximum  development  in  Jurassic  times. 

Among  Lamellibranchia  the  Ostreida;  and  Pectinidae  become 
abundant,  and  the  genus  Gryphcea  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
period  ;  Trigonia  also  is  abundant 

Among  Echinoderms  the  true  Echinids  (Euechinoidea)  make 
their  appearance  in  England,  and  are  very  abundant  both  in  species 
and  individuals.     Corals  also  abound  in  most  of  the  limestones. 

Plants  occur  at  several  horizons,  and  Cycadaceae  are  so  abundant 
that  botanists  have  called  the  Jurassic  period  the  "age  of  Cycads." 
The  chief  genera  are  Zamites^  OtozamiteSy  Mantelliay  NiUsoniay  Ptero- 
phylluni,  and  Tniliamsonm,  Ferns  continue  to  be  common,  and 
conifers  were  represented  by  genera  allied  to  the  modem  Araucuria^ 
cjrpress,  and  yew. 
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A.  The  Lias  or  Lower  Jurassic  Series 

W'  [Subdivisions. — This  series  has  on  the  whole  a  very  uniform 
lithological  aspect  throughout  England.  It  consists  almost  every- 
where of  four  successive  sets  of  strata,  and  might  with  good  reason 
be  divided  into  four  stages  instead  of  the  three  which  are  usually 
adopted  in  England,  for  such  a  subdivision  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  range  of  the  fossils,  and  is  actually  in  use  on  the  Continent  (see 
table  below).  Thus  (l)  its  lowest  beds  are  more  or  less  calcareous, 
and  consist  generally  of  thin-bedded  limestones  and  shaly  clays  ; 
(2)  above  these  comes  a  thick  mass  of  dark  gray  clays  ;  (3)  these 
are  succeeded  by  sandy  clays  and  sandy  limestone  (marLstone) ; 
(4)  while  at  the  top  are  thin  limestones  and  marly  clays. 

A  further  subdivision  of  the  Lias  into  zones  has  resulted  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  its  fossils.  These  zones  are  each 
characterised  by  one  or  more  species  of  Ammonites,  and  though 
some  of  them  are  more  or  less  local,  and  cannot  be  traced  all  across 
England,  they  can  be  grouped  into  nine  principal  zones  which  are 
jjo  traceable.  The  following  table  shows  the  divisions  in  general 
use,  the  principal  zones,  and  the  continental  divisions  : — 

Lithology.  Zones.  Cont  Kquiv. 

Upper  Lia3{Cl^«^-t  *^«{2-f  A- --«m«^  jtoa^ien. 

Middle  Uas{M»-^f-,.-jf;,{ 


Lower  Lias 


I 


Clays 


I  Limestones      and/ 
1^    clays  \ 


»♦ 


?» 


»» 


>» 


J  > 


Pliensbachieii. 


spinatus 

margaritAtus 

capricomus 

Jamesoni 

oxynotus 

Bucklandi     1  tt  4.*      • 


or 
Charmouthien. 

VSinemurien. 


Lower  Jurassic  Life 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  throughout  Triassic  times  our 
islands  formed  part  of  a  continent  which  occupied  the  northern 
part  of  Europe,  and  some  part  at  least  of  the  North  Atlantic  region, 
and  that  it  was  not  imtil  the  Rhaetic  epoch  that  the  inland  lakes 
of  this  continent  were  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  an  open 
sea.  Further,  the  fauna  of  the  British  Rhfetic  beds  or  zone  of 
AvicuXa  contorta  contains  but  a  small  number  of  species,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  Lias  that  conditions  were  favourable  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  abundant  marine  fauna  in  the  British 
region.  We  are  thus  suddenly  presented  with  an  assemblage  of 
fossils  which  is  very  different  from  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
Permian  periods,  and  for  the  ancestors  of  which  we  must  search 
the  marine  Trias  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  genera  which  are  not  known  in 
Britain  before  the  age  of  the  Lias,  though  some  occur  in  the  Alpine 
Trias.  Those  preceded  by  an  asterisk  did  not  survive  the  Jurassic 
period. 

Anthozoa. — Astrocoenia,  *Cyathocoenia,  *Heterastrea,  Isastrea^ 
Montlivalta,  *Stylastrea,  Thamnastrea,  Thecosmilia,  Trochocyathua. 

Eohlnodenna. — *Pentacrinus,  Isocrinus,  Ophioderraa,  Ophio- 
lepis,  Acrosalenia,  Cidaris,  Rhabdocidaris,  Heinipedina,  Pseudo- 
diadema. 

Orustaoea. — *iEger,  ♦Eryma,  Eryon,  Glyphaea,  *Penaeus, 
*Scapheus. 

Brachiopoda. — Waldheimia,  Thecidium. 

Lamellibranchia.^— Astarte,  ♦Cardinia,  Cardita,  *Ceromya, 
Corbula,  Cuculltca,  Trapezium,  Exogyra,  Goniomya,  *Qres8lya, 
Gryphaea,  Velopecten,  *Hippopodium,  Homomya,  Inoceramus^ 
Macrodon,  Myoconcha,  Opis,  Ostrea,  Perna,  Pinna,  Pholadomya, 
Pleuromya,  *Tancredia,  Thracia,  Trigonia,  Unicardium. 

G-astropoda.  —  *Alaria,  Actceoniua,  Amberleya,  Cerithium, 
*Ceritella,  *Cryptfienia,  Cylindrites,  *Exelissa,  Littorina,  Mono- 
donta,  Nerita,  Neritopsis,  Patella,  Pseudomelania,  *Purpurina, 
Solarium^  *Trochotoma,  Turritella. 

Cephalopoda.  —  *jEgoceras,  Amaltheus,  Ancyloceras,  *Arie- 
tites,  *Cccloceras,  *Dactylioceras,  *Deroceras,  Harpoceras,  *Haugia, 
*Hildoceras,  ^Grammoceras,  Lytoceras,  *Ophioceras,  *Phylloceras, 
*Psiloceras,  *Schlotheimia,  *Stephanoceras,  Belemnites. 

Pisces. — Acrodus,  *Dapedius,  *Eugnathus,  Hybodus,  Lepi- 
dotus,  *Leptolepis,  *Pholidophoru8. 

Reptilia. — *Dimorphodon  (a  Pterodactyle),  *Scelidosauru8  (a 
Dinosaur),  *Steneosaurus  and  *Pelagosaurus  (Crocodiles),  *Thauma- 
tosaurus.  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Eretmosaurus  (the  last 
three,  however,  are  represented  in  the  Ehsetic  bone  beds). 

Fossils  of  the  Lower  Lias 

Actinozoa.       Montlivaltia  i-ucosa,  Heterastrea  Toniesi. 

Echiiwdenna.  Pentacrinus      briareus,    Isocrinus     basal tiformis,    Cidaris 

Edwardai. 

Brachiopoda.  Spiriferiiia  Walcotti,  Rhynchonella  variabilis,  R.    rimosa, 

Waldheimia  immismalis. 

LameUihranchia.  Avicula   cygiiipes,  Cardinia  Listen,    Gryphaea   arcuata 

(  =  incurva),  Hippopodium  ponderosnm,  Lima  gigantea, 
Avicula  (Pseudomonotis)  decussata,  Ostrea  liassica. 

Gastropoda.  Pleurotomaria  anglica,  Cryptseuia  ex^^nsa,  Amber- 
leya elegaus. 

Cephalopoda.  The  followine  Ammonites  characterise   zones   or  subzones 

in  ascending  order,  Am.  (Psiloceras)  planorbis.  Am. 
(Schlotheimia)   angulatus,    Am.    (Arietites)    Bucklandi, 
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Am.  (ArietitBs)  seiiiicoatatus,  Am.  (ArietiUa)  Tarneri,  Am. 
(Arietites)   obtusiis,   Am.  (Oiynottceras)    axj'aatus,  A: 
(Ophioceras)     raricoaUtua,     Am.    (Deroceras)    anoati 
Am.  {^gocBr»a}  Junrfloni,   Am.   (Amalthaua)    ilmi,  A 
iJEgoceriLa)  caiiricomus.     Belemnite;!  acutus,  B.  eiougsti 
1).  cUvatus.  Nautilas  stnatus. 
DaiiediiiH      punoUtus,      Hybodua      reticuUtus,     Acrodus 
'  —  '-m. 

Pleaiosauma  dolichodeirus. 


f.  RhyncliotiellD  liiiuma. 


FoMits  of  (he  Middle  Lim 

EchiitaUrma.  Opiiioderma  Egertoni.  0.  Milleri. 
Brachiopoda.   Rhjiii/lionclU    tetrahedra     K.   ac 

tatu,  ^Va]<lhelmta  resuplData. 
LaiaeUiirandua. kvlcnXu  niTqUivahis    Canlium 

GressJya    intirmedia,   Lima     pi 

Gastropoda.     Trochua  luicatiis 


Terebrahila    puiio- 
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Ctphalapoda.   Am.  (Amaltheus)  marnritatus,  Am.  (Anultheiu)  apinktiu. 

Am.  (Lytoceriui)  liiiibriatua,  Belemnitea  paxilloiiu. 
MgtiUia.  ThanmBtosaurus  propinquus. 


#     # 


Fossili  of  lilt  Upper  Linn 
£chino<Uniia,  I'l-iilacrimis  jiirelisis. 
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LamtHibranchla.   Inoceramus  dubiiis,    Gresslya  donaciformis,  Nucalana 

ovuni,  l*ecten  pumllus,  Posidonomya  Bronni. 

Oastropofla.     Trochus  lineatus. 

CepIicUopoda,  Am.  (Dactylioceras)  annulatus.  Am.  (Harpooeras)  serpentiiins^ 

Am.  (Dactylioceras)  communis,  Am.  (Hildoceras)  bifrons, 
Belemnites  abbreviatus,  B.  Voltzii. 

Pisces.  Lepidotus  clvensis  (=gigas),  Leptolepis  concentriciis. 

Heptilia.         Ichthyosaurus  acutirostris,  Steneosaurus  Ghapmanni. 

Stratigraphy 

The  Lias  occupies  the  coast  of  Dorset  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Brid- 
port  harbour,  it  stretches  inland  to  Ilminster,  Petherton,  and  Yeovil, 
and  thence  passes  northward  to  the  Mendip  Hills,  where  all  the 
divisions  become  very  thin.  North  of  Bristol  it  thickens  again  and 
forms  a  broad  tract  running  through  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  York.  Another  fine 
coast  section  is  exposed  in  the  cliflfs  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  between 
Redcar  and  Whitby. 

Outlying  tracts  of  Lias  occur  in  Staffordshire,  at  Needwood 
Forest,  and  north  of  Abbots  Bromley  ;  in  Shropshire,  between 
Wem  and  Audlem,  and  in  Cumberland,  near  Carlisle,  proving  that 
the  formation  originally  extended  far  to  the  north-west  of  its  main 
line  of  outcrop.  There  is  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  Lias  was 
once  co-extensive  with  the  Trios,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  it 
ever  extended  very  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Keuper  marls. 

In  Scotland  remnants  of  Lias  occur  above  the  Trias  on  the  west 
coast,  and  it  is  also  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland. 

In  Ireland  Liassic  rocks  crop  out  in  certain  places  from  beneath 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Antrim,  but  only  Lower  Lias  is  found,  the 
higher  beds  having  been  removed  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

With  regard  to  the  eastward  subterranean  extension  of  the  Lias 
in  England  it  is  known  that  its  upper  beds,  as  they  pass  beneath 
the  higher  members  of  the  Jurassic  system,  thin  very  rapidly. 
Thus  in  a  boring  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Lias  are  together  less  than  30  feet  thick  ;  the  Lower  Lias  is  then' 
about  620  feet  thick,  and  the  Rhaetic  is  10  or  12  feet ;  but  between 
that  place  and  Richmond  the  Lias  has  wholly  disappeared,  allowing 
rocks  of  the  Middle  Jurassic  series  to  rest  directly  on  rocks  which 
are  either  of  Triassic  or  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  age.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  between  Richmond  and  the  Malvern  Hills 
the  width  of  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Lias  is  less  than  100 
miles.  No  trace  of  Lias  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  deep  borings 
that  have  been  made  in  the  eastern  counties.  Northward  it  may 
underlie  part  of  Cambridgeshii'e,  but  it  thins  out  beneath  Suffolk, 
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for  a  boring  at  Culford,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  proved  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  beds  to  rest  directly  on  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

The  chief  zonal  and  provincial  features  of  the  English  Lias  may 
be  indicated  by  the  description  of  five  special  districts  :  (1)  Dorset^ 
(2)  Somerset  and  Gloucester,  (3)  Warwickshire  and  Northampton- 
shire, (4)  Lincolnshire,  (5)  Yorkshire. 


1.  Dorset  GoaM 

Liovrer  Lias. — The  succession  of  beds  which  constitute  the 
Lower  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis  is  as  follows  in  descending  order  : — 


Green  Ammonite  (Bluish  gray  marly  clays  with  Am.  LoscomhciX 

beds  \  Bluish  gray  marly  clays  with  Am.  IcUctcosta  J 

T>  1        '4.    \^  A       r  Palo  Cray  marls  with  some  marly  limestones  ; 
Belemmtebeds    |     f^^foi^iu        .         .         .         .         .         . 

rShaly  marls  with  Am,  raricostatus 

I  Shaly  marls  with  Am.  ojnfnotus  . 

\  Dark  gray  sliales  and  limestones  with  Am. 

\     obtiisus  and  A  m.  Brovkci 

/Shales  and  marls  with  Am.  semicostcUiis 

I  Limestones  and  shaly  clays  with  Am.  Buck- 

-[      landi  and  Am.  anf/iUafus 

I  Limestones  with  A7n.  plaiwrbis  and  Ostrca 

\     liassiai    ....... 


Black  sliales 


Blue  Lias 


Feet. 
105 

80 
15 
15 

170 
19 

64 

22 

490 


The  succession  of  zones  and  subzones  is  normal  up  to  that  of 
Am.  raricostatus^  but  above  that  the  typical  Ammonites  are  rare. 
The  Belemnite  beds  are  supposed  to  represent  the  annatus,  Jam^oniy 
and  ibex  zones,  but  the  two  latter  species  of  Ammonites  do  not 
occur.  Tlie  succeeding  beds  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  zone  of  Am.  capricornus,  and  its  subzone  of  Am,  Henl^yi, 

Middle  Lias. — This  division  is  exposed  in  the  cliffs  between 
Charmouth  and  Bridport,  and  presents  the  following  succession  : — 


Zone  of  Am. 
spinatns 

Zone  of  Am. 
marga'rit<Uus 


/Ferruginous  limestone  (marlstone) 
\  Yellow  sands  and  sandy  clays 
? Laminated  micitceDUs  sands  and  cla3's  . 
I  Blue  micaceous  clays  with  limestone  nodules 
'l ''Three   tiers"  of  calcareous  flagstone  with 
\     sandy  clays  between  .... 


Feet. 

1 

77 

72 

160 

35 

345 


The  blue  clays  contain  Anu  marfiaritaiusy  Bel.  elotujatus^  Plica- 
UUa  s])inosd,  etc.,  and  at  their  summit  is  a  bed  of  Calcareous  sand- 
stone known  as  the  Starfish  beds,  from  its  having  yielded  two  species 
of  Ophioderma.     The  Marlstone  is  here  a  very  thin  bed. 
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Upper  Lia43. — This  can  be  seen  in  Westcliff,  south  of  Bridport, 
and  in  some  of  the  lanes  north  of  that  town.  Its  basement  bed  is  a 
whitish  argillaceous  limestone  (1^  to  2^  feet  thick),  which  is  welded 
on  to  the  top  of  the  marlstone,  but  contains  a  very  different  set  of 
fossils,  including  the  Ammonites  serperUimu^  annulcUus^  and  com- 
munu.  Above  this  limestone  are  about  70  feet  of  gray  sandy  shales, 
which  merge  upward  into  the  Mid  ford  Sands  and  contain  very  few 
fossils,  but  Am,  radians  has  been  found  in  their  highest  part,  which 
may  therefore  belong  to  the  zone  of  Avi,  jurensis. 

2.   Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Glamorgan 

liCwer  Liaa. — In  Somerset  the  beds  forming  the  Lower  Lias 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Dorset  coast,  but  the  higher  zones  are 
seldom  exposed.  The  limestones  of  the  lower  zones  have  been 
quarried  at  many  places  from  Ilminster  eastward,  and  are  upwards 
of  200  feet  thick,  about  half  of  this  belonging  to  the  zone  of  Am, 
planorbis,  and  the  rest  to  those  of  Am.  angulatus  and  Am.  Bucldandi, 
The  quarries  at  Queen  Camel  and  Street  have  yielded  many  fine 
specimens  of  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  fish,  and  other  fossils,  and 
at  the  base  are  shaly  limestones  which  contain  remains  of  insects 
and  Decapod  Crustacea  (Eryon). 

Evidence  that  the  higher  zones  persist  is  found  in  the  occurrence 
of  Am.  semicostatus,  ohtusus,  and  oxy?wtuSy  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Lower  Lias  is  more  than  400  feet  thick. 

Westward  it  extends  to  the  coast  near  Watchet,  where  the  zones 
of  Am.  planorbts,  an^ulattis,  B^icklandi,  and  semicostatus  can  be 
recognised,  and  have  a  thickness  of  about  150  feet. 

Northwards,  however,  there  is  a  rapid  thinning,  so  that  at 
Shepton  Mallet  the  same  four  zones  have  a  thickness  of  only 
33  feet,  overlain  by  36  feet  of  clays  and  limestones  referable  to 
the  obtusus  and  oxynotus  zones.  Round  the  Mendip  Hills  there 
are  only  irregular  patches  of  limestone  and  clay  to  represent  the 
whole  of  the  Lower  Lias.  To  the  north  of  the  Mendips,  however, 
it  soon  regains  its  normal  aspect  and  thickness. 

Westward,  in  South  Wales,  there  are  fine  exposures  of  the  lower 
beds  in  the  cliffs  between  Penarth  and  Dunraven  Castle.  At 
Penarth  there  is  a  normal  sequence  of  limestones  and  clays  for 
135  feet,  but  when  followed  westward  they  exhibit  a  remarkable 
lithological  change.  At  Sutton  and  Brocastle,  near  Bridgend 
(Qlamorgan),  they  consist  of  massive  limestones,  conglomeratic  at 
the  base,  resting  either  on  the  Rhaetic  sands  or  on  the  Carboniferous 
limestone.  Corals  of  the  genera  Astrocomia,  Montlivaltia,  and 
Thecosmilia  are  predominant  in  the  basement  beds,  together  with 
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Pseudonwnotis  fallax  and  Ostrea  liassica.     The  higher  beds  contain 
Ammonites  angulatus  and  Littorina  clathrata,^ 

Middle  Liaa. — The  best  locality  in  Somerset  for  studying 
this  division  is  near  Glastonbury,  where  the  succession,  according 

to  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

3.  Kock-bed  (Marlstone) up  to      2 

2.   Micaceous  saudy  clays  andjsands 70 

1.  Micaceous  shales 140 

Round  the  Mendip  Hills  the  Middle  Lias  becomes  very 
attenuated,  and  is  represented  sometimes  by  a  few  feet  of  marly 
shale,  and  sometimes  by  conglomerate  resting  directly  on  Carbon- 
iferous limestone ;  in  other  places  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Inferior 
Oolite. 

Towards  Bath  the  normal  succession  is  again  found,  but  with  a 
thickness  of  only  50  or  60  feet  Northwards  through  Gloucester- 
shire the  beds  thicken  considerably,  till  near  Stinchcombe  the 
marlstone  is  15  feet,  and  the  underlying  sands  and  clays  are  about 
150.  The  Marlstone  here  forms  a  conspicuous  rock-bed  which  is 
often  quarried.  It  contains  Am,  spinatus,  Bel.  pdxillosus,  Ehyn. 
tetrahedrOf  Pectin  mquivalvis^  and  other  fossils. 

Upper  Liaa. — In  Somei-set  this  consists  of  pale -coloured 
limestones  and  marls  at  the  base,  surmounted  by  a  variable 
thickness  of  blue  and  brown  clay  (40  to  70  feet).  In  some  places 
a  layer  of  brown  shaly  clay  separates  the  marlstone  from  the 
Upper  Lias  limestone,  and  this  clay  contains  many  small  brachiopods, 
such  as  Leptcena  Moorei,  L.  Bcnuhardiy  Tliecidium  rusticum^  Spirt- 
ferina  ilmtjisterensisy  and  Zellania  liassi<xi.  The  limestone  contains 
the  usual  Ammonites  as  well  as  Reptilia,  Fish,  Crustacea,  and 
Insecta  The  succession  in  Gloucester  is  similar,  and  the  quarries 
near  Dumbleton  have  yielded  many  fish  and  insects. 

3.  The  Midlands 

Lcwer  Lias. — Good  sections  of  several  parts  of  the  Lower 
Lias  are  to  be  found  near  Harbury  and  Fenny  Compton  in 
Warwickshire,  where  the  succession  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 

7.  Clay  with  Am.  capricomus  at  Southam. 

6.  Clay  and  bed  of  shelly  limestone,  Am.  Loscomhei. 

5.  Clays  with  limestone  nodules,  Ain.  ibex,  Atn.  HenUifi, 

4.  Clays  with  limestone  bands,  Am.  Jamesoniy  Am.  armaius. 

3.  Zone  of  Am.  oxynotus — not  exposed. 

2.  Limestones  and  clays  with  Am.  Bucklandi  and  Am.  angulatus. 

1.  Blue  clays  and  shales = zone  of  Am.  planorbis. 

The  total  thickness  is  estimated  at  about  460  feet. 
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Middle  Liaa. — The  best  known  and  most  fully  explored 
sections  of  this  division  are  near  Banbury,  Deddington,  and 
Homton,  but  its  thickness  seems  to  be  less  than  150  feet  Mr. 
H.  B.  Woodward^*  remarks  that  "the  Marlstone  Rock -bed  is 
perhaps  nowhere  better  developed  than  in  the  country  around 
Iknbury.  It  covers  an  extensive  area  to  the  north-west^  forming 
a  plateau  that  rises  gradually  from  about  500  feet  at  Banbury  to 
the  escarpment  of  Edge  Hill,  710  feet  high,  and  this  area  is 
intersected  by  several  deep  valleya"  The  marlstone  consists  of 
more  or  less  ferruginous  and  sandy  limestone,  which  varies  from 
12  to  25  feet  in  thickness.  The  outer  parts  are  always  brown 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  but  the  centres  of  large  blocks  are 
generally  gray.  The  commonest  fossils  are  TerebrattUa  punctaJta 
and  Rhynchonella  tetrahedra^  which  often  occur  in  clusters. 

Below  the  Marlstone  are  sandy  micaceous  clays  with  Am, 
margarUatus  and  Bdemnites  of  several  species.  These  beds  are 
from  100  to  120  feet  thick. 

Upper  Lias. — In  Northamptonshire  this  has  been  divided  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 
'Clays  with  N'ticulana  ovum         .  about  50 


Zone  of  Am, 
communis 


Clays  with  few  fossils 
Clays  with  Am,  communis  . 

Zone  of  Am,fSerpenlimis  beds 

serpentinus  \  Paper  shale  and  insect  limestone 


68  to  90 
2to  8 
3  to  5 
1  to    2 

Up  to  165 


The  ^'  insect  limestone,''  though  a  thin  bed,  yields  many  fossils, 
especially  insects  and  remains  of  fish  as  well  as  Ammonites.  The 
serpentinus  beds  consist  of  marl  with  a  limestone  containing  several 
species  of  Ammonites,  and  though  Am.  serpentinus  is  commoner 
than  Am,  communis  in  these  beds,  both  range  up  to  the  lower 
Nuculana  ovum  beds,  but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  highest  Nuculana 
ovum  clays,  which  contain  Am.  LiUi  and  Am.  lympharum  with  some 
other  shells  characteristic  of  the  Am^  jurensis  zone. 


4.   Leicester^  Rutland^  and  Lincoln 
In  these  counties  we  find  the  following  zones  :- 


Upper  Lias 


Middle  Lias  - 


'Clays  with  Am.  lifrons  and  NitcuZana  ovum. 
Clays  with  Am,  communis. 
Clays  with  Am.  serpentinus. 
, Shales  with  fish  ana  insect  limestones. 
Marlstone  Rock-bed  {Am,  spinatus). 
Blue  micaceous  clays  with  septaria  and  bands  of  sandy 
ironstone  {Am.  margaritcUus), 
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Lower  Lias, 
B 


'Blue  clays  with  septaria  {Am.  capricomtu). 
Blue  clays  with  tnin  limestones  and  septaria  {Am,'^tbex 

and  Am.  Jamesoni). 
Sandy  clays  and  sandjs,  occasionally  indurated  into  a  stone 

(Am,  anncUiis). 
.Blue  clays  A^ith  small  septaria  {Am.  oxytiotus), 

{Ferruginous  limestones  with  Am.  semicostaJtus, 
Blue  clays  and  gray  limestones  {Am.  Bucklandi). 
Dark  blue  p3rritous  clays  {Am.  an^ulatiis). 
Limestone  and  shales  {Am.  piunorbis). 

Lower  Lias. — The  zones  of  Am,  planwhis^  Am,  anguUUuSy 
and  Am.  Bucklandi  present  the  same  features  as  elsewhere,  and 
have  a  combined  thickness  of  about  200  feet.  Tliev  are  sue- 
ceeded  by  several  beds  of  hard  ferruginous  limestone  with  inter- 
bedded  shales  (the  Am.  semicostuins  zone),  which  thicken  northward 
till  they  are  27  feet  thick  at  Scunthorpe  and  Frodingham,  where 
they  are  worked  for  ironstone. ' 

The  upper  part  (B)  of  the  Lower  Lias  is  about  470  feet  thick 
in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  and  a  boring  at  Grantham  showed  the 
Lower  Lias  as  a  whole  to  be  about  700  feet  thick.  The  obtusus 
zone  is  thin  or  absent,  but  clays  with  A.  oxynotus  and  A.  raricostatus 
occur,  and  are  about  90  feet  thick.  Northwards,  however,  the 
thickness  diminishes.  The  lower  zones  (A)  maintain  their  thick- 
ness, but  the  zones  of  oxynotus^  armatusj  and  Jamesoni  are  repre- 
sented by  clays  from  100  to  140  feet  thick,  surmounted  by  a  bed 
of  ironstone  about  4  feet  thick,  which  is  known  as  the  "Pecten 
bed,"  from  the  abundance  of  several  species  of  Pecien.  This  bed 
contains  a  mixture  of  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  species,  and  is  by 
some  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Middle  Lias,  but  its  Ammonites 
are  annatus^  HenUyi,  and  striatus,  while  the  clays  above  it  contain 
Am.  capricormis  throughout,  and  not  mxirgaritatm.  These  clays  are 
about  70  feet  thick,  and  consequently  the  total  thickness  of  Lower 
Lias  in  this  district  is  from  400  to  440  feet. 

Middle  Lias. — In  Rutland  and  along  the  Vale  of  Belvoir  the 
Middle  Lias  presents  its  usual  zonal  subdivisions,  and  maintains 
a  thickness  of  about  150  feet  The  Marlstone  is  from  26  to  30, 
and  forms  a  bold  escarpment  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the 
Lower  Lias  from  Ashwell  by  Holwell,  Belvoir,  and  Grantham, 
near  which  places  it  has  been  largely  worked  for  ironstone.  The 
clays  below  generally  contain  Am,  margariiatus,  Protocardia  truncata, 
and  Modiola  scalpmm  in  abundance.  These  clays  have  been  traced 
northward  to  Lincoln,  where  they  pass  down  into  clays  with  Am, 
capricomus,  but  farther  north  the  margaritatus  zone  appears  to  die 
out,  and  the  capricornus  clays  are  succeeded  directly  by  the  marlstone, 
which  in  North  Lincolnshire  is  only  from  7  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 
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Upper  Lias. — In  Rutland  and  the  south  of  Lincolnshire  this 
division  is  thicker  than  usual,  having  a  thickness  of  176  feet  near 
Oakham,  hut  thins  northward,  heing  less  than  100  feet  at  Lincoln, 
where,  however,  it  is  well  exposed  and  very  fossiliferous.  Near 
Lincoln  it  has  been  subdivided  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton  as  follows : — 


Zone  of  j4m. 
communis 

Zone  of  Am. 

serpeyitinus 
Zone  of  Am. 

annulatus 


'  Sliales  witli  calcareous  nodules  .  .  .  .  . 
Shales  \nth  comminuted  shells,  Av\,  wmmunia, 
N^ietda  Hammeriy  and  Trigoiiia  puUus . 
f  Shales  with  septaria  and  shelly  beds  containing  Am. 
\  serpcntinus,  Am.  heterophylluSy  etc. 
/Shales  with  several  layers  of  argillaceous  limestone 
(     (fish  and  insect  limestones)      .         .         .         .  . 


Feet. 
38 


A:> 


8 


5.    Yorkshire 

In  the  south  of  Yorkshire,  from  Brough  to  Kirby  Underdale 
and  Howsham,  the  Lias  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  North 
Lincoln,  but  as  soon  as  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  is  crossed  a 
•change  begins  to  be  manifest,  both  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lias 
swelling  out  till  they  again  attain  a  development  equal  to  that  of 
South  Lincolnshire.  From  Howsham  the  outcrop  curves  round 
by  Thirsk  and  Northallerton  to  the  coast  between  Redcar  and 
Whitby,  which  exhibits  an  excellent  section  of  the  whole  formation 
except  the  zone  of  Am.  planorhisy  which,  however,  is  visible  near 
Market  Weighton. 

The  following  is  a  r^aume  of  the  coast  section  :  - — 


Upper, 
222  feet 


Middle, 
140  feet 


Lower, 
714  feet 


Cement  beds  and  alum  shale  with  Am.  communis^  Am^ 

hifronSf  and  NtcciUaiia  oimm^  about  100  feet. 
Shales  with  jet  beds,  Ajn.  serpentbivs,  92  feet. 
Graj'  shales  with  Am.  annulatus,  30  feet. 

f  Ironstone  (Cleveland  main  seam)  and  shales  below,  zone 
of  Am.  spinatnSf  30-50  feet. 
A  Ironstone  (lower  seam)  or  Pecten  bed,  with  beds  of  marly 
I      sandstone  below  ;  contains  Am.  margarilatus  and  PecUn 
\     Items,  about  100  feet. 
^ Clays  with  Am.  capricomus,  130  feet. 
Shaly  micaceous  clays  with  Ain.  Jamesoni,  225  feet. 
Clays  with  Am.  obtus^ts.  Am.  oxynotus,  and  raricostaius^ 

100  feet. 
Shales  and  limestones  with  Am.  Junwriand  Av\.  semi<ios- 

latits,  66  feet. 
Shales  and  thin  limestones,  zone  of  Am.  Biicklandi,  113 

feet. 
Shales  and  thin  limestones,  Am.  an^daius,  30  feet. 
^Zone  of  Am.  planorhis  below,  but  not  accessible  (?50  feet). 
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6.  Ireland 

Beds  of  Lower  Liassic  age  occur  only  in  thq  extreme  north-east 
of  Ireland  ;  they  crop  out  at  several  places  in  Antrim  between  the 
Trias  and  the  Cretaceous  series,  but  are  frequently  overlapped  by 
the  latter,  and  are  then  concealed  from  view.  The  best  sections 
are  at  Colin  Glen  near  Belfast,  White  Head,  Island  Magee,  Lame, 
and  Glenarm,  but  nowhere  is  the  top  of  the  lower  Lias  exposed. 
The  following  zones  are  found  in  descending  order : — 

4,  Clays  with  Belemnites  actUus,  possibly  representing  the  zone  of  Am, 

Turneri  and  Am,  semicostcdus, 
3.  Blue  argillaceoas  limestones,  zone  of  Am,  Bucklandi, 
2.  Blue  marlv  clays  with  dark  limestones,  zone  of  Ajn.  angulattts, 
1.  Black  shales  with  Am^  planorbis. 

At  Portrush  the  Lias  shales  are  indurated  and  converted  into 
homstone  by  contact  with  igneous  rock. 

7.    l^est  of  Scotland 

The  Mesozoic  rocks  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  like  those  of 
Ireland,  owe  their  preservation  to  the  enormous  flows  of  lava  which 
were  poured  out  upon  them  in  Tertiary  times,  and  they  now  appear 
only  in  cliff  sections  or  in  valleys  where  the  superincumbent  lavas 
have  been  removed  by  subsequent  erosion. 

The  existence  of  Liassic  deposits  at  certain  places  on  the  west 
coast,  and  in  the  islands  of  Mull,  Skye,  and  Haasay,  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  but  the  most  complete  account  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  Professor  Judd's  masterly  paper  on  the  "  Secondary 
Rocks  of  Scotland.'*^  Nearly  every  zone  of  the  Lias  is  represented, 
and  the  total  thickness  of  the  formation  is  not  less  than  1200  feet 

Liovrer  Lias. — The  very  base  of  this  is  never  clearly  seen,  so 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Rhsetics  occur  below,  but  Pro- 
fessor Judd  believes  them  to  be  absent.  The  lowest  beds  of  the 
Lias  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  same  age  in  South  Wales  ;  they 
consist  of  very  hard  bluish  gray  limestones,  alternating  with  cal- 
careous grits  and  conglomeratic  sandstones.  The  commonest  fossil 
is  Ostrea  irregularis  (a  variety  of  0.  liassica\  but  corals  ThecosmUia 
Martini  and  Isastrea  Murchisoni  also  occur,  together  with  Gardinia 
concinna  and  spines  o{  Acrosalenia.  Ammonites  are  not  found,  but 
the  beds  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  zones  of  Am. 
planorbis  and  Am,  angulatiis ;  their  thickness  is  about  200  feet, 
and  they  are  well  seen  at  Applecross  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Raasay  (see  Fig.  109). 
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The  succeeding  zone  of  Am.  BucJdandi  is  well  developed,  and 
consists  of  shellv  limestones  and  shales  crowded  with  fossils  of  the 
same  species  which  are  common  in  England  ;  its  thickness  is  250 
feet  Above  are  dark  micaceous  shales  containing  Am.  semicostatuSf 
Am.  Brooki,  and  BeUmnites  acutusy  150  feet.  The  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  Am-,  oxynotus  zone  is  not  determined,  the  fossils  of 
this  zone  only  occurring  at  Tobermory  in  Mull,  where  they  are 
mingled  with  others  that  belong  to  higher  horizons. 

The  higher  part  of  the  Lower  Lias  consists  of  sandy  and 
micaceous  shales,  called  the  Pabba  Shales  by  Professor  Judd.  At 
the  base  of  these  there  are  some  beds  in  which  Am.  armaius  occurs, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  group  represents  the  zones  of  Am, 
Jamesoni  and  Am.  capricomus;  these  shales  contain  Am.  Jamesoni^ 
Am.  brevispinay  Am^  JJavteiy  Modiola  scalprumy  and  Gryphtra 
cymhiumy  and  are  about  250  feet  thick. 

Middle  Liaa. — This  division  consists  of  gray  calcareous  sand- 
stones with  some  beds  of  calcareous  shale.  They  were  termed  the 
Scalpa  Beds  by  Professor  Judd,  and  are  well  exposed  in  Scalpa 
and  Raasay,  where  their  thickness  is  200  feet.  They  contain  Bel. 
paxillosuSj  Am.  margaritatusy  Am.  spinatiiSy  Pedai  (rqidvalvisy 
Rhynchonella  tetrah^dra,  and  other  marlstone  fossils.  In  Mull  the 
Scalpa  Beds  are  represented  by  soft  greenish  sandstones  with  few 
fossils. 

Upper  Lias. — As  elsewhere  this  division  consists  of  shales 
with  much  pyrites  and  jet ;  the  lower  portion  yields  Am.  serpent- 
iyius  and  Am.  radians,  and  the  upper  beds  Am.  commuyiis,  with 
Belemnites  Voltzi  and  Fosidonomya  Bronni.  Sections  are  generally 
obscured  by  slips  and  grass,  but  the  thickness  averages  from  75 
to  80  feet. 

8.  North-east  of  Scotland 

In  this  region  beds  of  Liassic  age  have  only  been  found  at  one 
locality,  namely,  in  the  reefs  below  Dunrobin  Castle  on  the  coast 
of  Sutherland,  where  they  rest  on  the  beds  described  on  p.  322. 

Ltovrer  Lias. — The  lowest  beds  are  clearly  of  estuarine  origin, 
consisting  of  sandstones  and  shales  with  thin  layers  of  clay  and 
coal,  the  whole  attaining  a  thickness  of  between  400  and  500 
feet ;  no  fossils  have  been  found  except  in  the  uppermost  beds, 
where  a  few  dwarfed  Gryphcea-  and  Cardinia  prove  the  occasional 
presence  of  salt  water.  As  these  beds  are  overlain  by  clays  with 
Am.  oxynotusy  they  must  be  the  estuarine  equivalents  of  the  zones 
of  Am.  planorbis  and  Am.  Bucklandi. 

The  marine  beds  above  exhibit  the  following  succession  : — 
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3.  Dark  blue  micaceous  clays  with  scptaria,  BdemnUes  acaiuSy 
Am.  brevispijia,  Am.  Jamesoni^  Hippopodium  ponderosum, 
and  Oryphcca  q/mbium .80 

2.  Micaceous  sandstones  and  clays  with  Gryphcca  obliquata,  Pecttn 

(equivalvia,  and  Belemnites  aeiUus  .....         34 

1.  Blue  clays  and  impure  limestones  with  Am.  oxytwttis^  Am. 
caprotinus,  Bel.  aciUus,  Cardinia  kyhriduy  Lima  pectinoides^ 
and  (irypluxa  obliquata  .......         60 

Of  these  groups  the  lowest  is  clearly  the  zone  of  Am,  oxynotusy 
while  Nos.  2  and  3  appear  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  zones 
of  Am.  armatusy  Jamesoni,  and  capricomus. 

Middle  Lias. — No  higher  beds  are  seen,  but  their  former 
existence  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  boulders  of  calcareous 
sandstone,  like  those  of  the  western  coast,  in  the  boulder  clays 
of  Moray  and  Elgin.  These  boulders  enclose  such  fossils  as 
Belemnites  paxillosusj  Am.  act(toiiy  Modiola  scalprum,  Avicula  in- 
<rquivalvisy  and  Panopiva  elongata^  and  others  which  occur  in  the 
Scalpa  sandstones  of  the  west  coast.  It  is  quite  possible, 
indeed,  that  such  rocks  (of  Marlstone  age)  may  still  exist  in  situ 
beneath  the  vast  masses  of  glacial  clay  which  mantle  the  surface 
of  Elginshii^e. 

No  proof  that  Upper  Lias  was  ever  deposited  on  this  coast  has 
yet  been  discovered,  and  no  fossils  of  that  division  occur  in  the 
boulder  clays. 

B.  MiDDLK  Jurassic  Series 

Subdivisions. — This  part  of  the  Jurassic  system  consists  of  a 
variable  series  of  oolitic  and  shelly  limestones  and  marly  clays, 
none  of  the  strata  continuing  long  of  the  same  thickness,  and 
many  beds  thinning  out  altogether  within  comparatively  short 
distances.  The  most  persistent  stratum  is  that  known  a.s  the 
Oombrash,  which  lies  at  the  summit  of  the  series.  The  beds 
which  appear  in  different  districts  have  for  the  most  part  received 
local  names,  and  the  correlation  of  these  subdivisions  is  not  bv 
any  means  an  easy  matter,  for  some  of  them  are  of  estuarine  origin, 
and  in  some  districts  there  is  evidence  of  current  erosion  with  a 
corresponding  local  absence  of  certain  portions  of  the  series.  It 
is  only  in  the  southern  counties  that  a  complete  succession  of 
marine  deposits  is  found,  and  this  series  is  divisible  into  the 
following  groups  and  /ones  : — 

I'Corubrash        .  .  Zone  of  Am.  macrocephalus. 

„  ,,  I  Forest  marble.  .  Zone  of  Waldheimia  digona. 

•  ^*"^°"**"1  Great  oolite    .  .  Zone  of  Nerinsea  Voltzi. 

V  Fuller's  earth  .  .  Zone  of  Am.  subcontractus. 
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Bajocian 


Upper  limestones 
Lower  limestones 
Midford  Sands 


{Zone  of  Am.  Parkinsoni. 
Zone  of  Am.  humph riesian us. 
Zone  of  Am.  Murchisonae. 

{Zone  of  Am.  opalinus. 
Zone  of  Am.  jurensis. 


Life  of  the  Period 

Marine  Fatincu — The  fauna  of  the  Middle  Jurassic  rocks  is 
closely  related  generically  to  that  of  the  Lias,  but  only  about  50 
species  actually  pass  from  one  formation  to  the  other,  although  each 
fauna  numbers  about  2000  species.  The  fauna  of  the  Oolitic 
limestones  diflfers  from  that  of  the  Lias  principally  in  the  relative 
abundance  of  corals,  echinoderms,  and  gastropods.  This,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  limestones  were 
evidently  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coral  reefs,  such  reefs  at 
the  present  day  always  abounding  in  sea-urchins  and  univalve 
shells.  Brachiopoda,  too,  are  individually  very  abundant,  though 
the  number  of  species  is  not  greater  than  in  the  Lias,  and  the 
genera  are  the  same,  except  that  Leptceim  and  Sjnn'ferina  are  absent. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  genera  which  now  appear, 
and  those  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  did  not  survive  the 
Jurassic  period : — 

Porifcra.         Corynella,  Craticularia,  Elasmostoma,  Holcospongia,  Lymno- 

rella,  Peronidellk,  Verrucocjulia. 
Anthozoa.        Adelastrca,  *Anabacia,  Cryptoca*nia,  Cyathophora,  Stylina. 
Echinoderma.  Apiocrinus,   *Clypeus,  Collyrites,  Nucleolites,  Hemicidaris, 

Holectypus,    *Hyboclypus,    Pedina,    Pygaster,    Pygurus, 

Stomecbiuus. 
Brachiopoda.  Terebratella,  Terebratulina. 
Lam^lHbrajichia.  Corbia,  Corbicella,  Cypriua,  Cvreua,  lsocardia,*Pachyri8ma» 

Pteroperna,  Sowerbya,  Spoudyhis,  *Trichites. 
Gastropoda.     Brachytrema,  Bulla,  *  Cirrus,  Dei)hinula,  Fissurella,  Nerinsva, 

Pileolus,  *Purpuroidea,  Kissoina. 
Ceplialopoda,  The  Ammonite  genera  Cosmoceras,  *Haploceras,  Lioceras, 

Ludwigia,  *Macrocephalites,  Oppelia,  *Parkinsonia,  Peri- 

sphiuctes,  Sonninia,  and  Sphaeroccras. 
Pisces.  Aspidorhynchus,  Microdon,  Strophodus,  Ganodus,  Ischyodus. 

llcptilia,         Strei)tospondylu8,  Teleosaunis. 

The  following  are  lists  of  the  fossils  which  may  be  regarded  as 
specially  characteristic  of  the  groups  indicated  : — 


Fossils  of  Die  Midford  JSand  and  Cephalopoda  Bed 

Brachiopoda.  Rbynchonella  cynocephala. 

Lamellibraiichia.  Trigonia  striata,   Modiola  sowerbyana,   Gervillia   Hart- 

manni,  Cuculloea  ferruginea. 
Gastropoda,    Amberleya  capitanea,  Trochus  duplicatus. 
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Cephalojioda.  Am.   (Lytiicenu)  jurensis,  Am.  (Ludwigia)  opatinus,  Alii. 
(Grammoceras)  Btriatulus,  Am.  (Hammatoceras)  icaignU, 
Am.    (Lytocertu)    tomlosus,    Beletnaites   irraguUuia,   B. 
.   conipresBUs. 

FoasUar^lhe  Bajocian  {Inferior  OoliU) 
Act\>ui::oa.       Aiiabacia  hemiaplierica,  TbecosmilU  gregaria. 
fiAiworfecma.  Coll jri tea  ringena,  StomechiDUs  gerniiniinB,  PygMter  aemi- 
8iilcatii9,  ClypeilB  Ploti. 


Brofhiopoda.  Bhyuchoiiella  spiuosa,  Teraliratulu  fimbria,  T.  riiillipaii, 
T.  Bpii^roidaUs,  Waldheimia  carinata. 

Laiadlibrancliia.  AsWrte  elcgnns,  A.  excavata,  Ceronija  biyocianii,  Greaslva 
ubducta,  Crjpliica  aublobato,  Lima  pectin  if oruiis,  I'hola- 
domya   lidicuU,  Trigoiiia   coatata  ilenticulata,  T.   hemi- 

Gastropoda.     Cirrai    uodosvis,    Neriniea  cingenda,    Pleiirotomaria  omata, 

Pseudoinelania  procera,  BourKiiftia  striata. 
CcjAalopoda.  (For  Ammoiiit«3  ue  anU,  p.  3&0),  Nautilus  truncattu,  K. 
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FiasiU  of  lite  Orcat  Oolite  and  Forett  ilarble 

Adirw:oa.       An  abaci*    complanata,    laasbea    explaaatala,    Apiocrinus 

Parkinaoni. 
Echinoderiiia.  Acromhniit  liemicidaroidoa  (rangea   to  Conibraah),   Hemi- 


Lamellibrandiiii.  Aviculn  c;ii9tsU,  Trapezium  rostratiim,  Lima  cardiifoimiB, 

Macroiloii   hirsoncDsiB,   Ostrea   acumiuata.   0.   Sowerb^ri. 

I'acliyTisma  grande,  Tri^nia  Goldfussi,  T.  iloretooi. 
fiaatropoda,     Alaria  ormata,  Amburloj^Si  nodoaa.  Cylindiites  acutus,  Piir- 

[luroidca  Jlorrisi,  Ncriuiea  Voltii,  I'atella  rugoga,  Ncrita 

costulalA. 
C'phaloj'oda.  Nautilus  Italieri.  Ammonites  (reria]>hinctes)  arbustigerui. 
Fii}i.  StroplioduH  iiiagnus,  Pbolidophoriw  minor, 

Hcplilia.         Steneoaaarua  brevideus,  Cimoliosaunu  erraticus. 
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Fo-'taili  of  iht  Combraah 
vfefino:(ia.— Anabocia  coujilatiata. 
SAinmierma. — Holectjpiu  depressua,  Nuclcolitea  cluniculaTis. 
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Terebratula    mMrmedia,    T.     Bentleyi,    Waldheiinu 


Sraehiopoda. 

ZoMKll^ranchia. —Faendomonotia  cchinsts,  PecteD  vaganB,  Limai 
dnplicsto,  P]earomf&  decurUta,  Gresslya  peregrina,  Pbol*domya  Ijnta, 
Oxtrea  fiah«lloidfs. 

fJuCnnxxfa.— PBeadomeUnia  vitutu. 

C^ihai-'poda.—AniiaiiniUa  (Oxjaoticena)  disous,  Am.  (HMrocaphmlitcK) 
mtorocaplialiis. 


Terreatrial  and  Fresbwater  E^iiDa.~Tbe  eatuarine  beds 
which  occur  occasionally  Id  these  rocks  furniBh  us  with  some  in- 
teresting remains  of  the  pla^ntB  and  land  animals.     The  bordere  of 


the   I 


bUtiia]  lent^h  Buppo8e<)  to 

I  and  cBtuaries  must  have  been  clothed  with  a  dense 


vegetation,  ferns  of  the  genera  Laccopteru,  Comopterit,  CladojMdnt, 
Sphencplerit,  TaniopUns ;  cycads  of  many  genera,  WillMmtoma, 
Clenit,  ti'iUtci'ia,  Anomozavtiia,  Olozamitai,  etc  ;  coniferous  trees, 
such  as  Araucariles,  Hrachyphyttum,  Baiera,  and  Oinigo.  Among 
tliia  vegetation  insects  abounded,  such  as  beetles,  flies,  and  dngon 
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In  the  water  lived  molluscs  of  the  genera  Cyrena,  Anodontay 
crocodiles  of  the  Qavial  type,  and  turtles  (Protochelys), 

On  land  there  were  small  marsupials,  Amphtthenumy  AmphttyluSy 
AmphiUstesy  and  Phascolotherium  (Fig.  113),  and  the  Protothere  Stereo- 
gnathus.  The  huge  Dinosauria,  Megalosaurus  and  CeteosauruSy  were 
also  terrestrial  creatures  (see  p.  332). 


Stratigraphy 

Gheofirraphioal  Ransre. — Like  the  Lias,  the  Middle  Jurassic 
series  ranges  completely  across  England  from  Dorset  to  Yorkshire. 
It  occupies  the  Dorset  coast  between  Bridport  and  Weymouth, 
and  runs  inland  by  Yeovil,  Sherborne,  and  Bruton  to  the  Mendips. 
In  Qloucestershire  it  gives  rise  to  the  well-known  scenery  of  the 
Cottes wolds,  and  spreads  over  a  considerable  width  of  country. 
Thence  it  passes  through  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Northampton, 
Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  forming  the  long  escarpment  known  as  the 
** cliff''  in  Lincolnshire,  which  runs  due  north  from  Qrantham  by 
Ancaster,  Navenby,  Lincoln,  and  Kirton  to  the  Humber. 

In  South  Yorkshire  it  makes  but  little  show,  the  beds  being 
thin,  but  north-west  of  Malton  they  thicken,  and,  sweeping  round 
to  the  north  of  Helmsley,  form  the  high  ground  of  the  Yorkshire 
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Wolds,  which  range  from  west  to  east,  and  terminate  in  the  cliflfs 
between  Whitby  and  Scarborough. 

Rocks  belonging  to  this  series  occur  in  Skye  and  several  other 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  they  also  form  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland. 

The  stratigraphical  variations  which  this  series  exhibits  along 
its  outcrop  in  England  will  be  best  explained  by  brief  accounts 
of  the  succession  in  five  separate  districts.  The  correlation  of  the 
deposits  found  in  these  districts  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table.  For  fuller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward's  memoir.^ 

1.   Dorset  and  South  Somerset 

Inferior  Oolite  Group. — In  this  southern  district  the  lime- 
stones of  the  inferior  oolite  are  of  small  thickness,  while  the  Mid- 
ford  Sands,  which  represent  the  zones  of  Am.  jurensis  and  Am. 
cpalinuSy  are  from  150  to  180  feet  thick.  On  the  coast  near  Brid- 
port  there  is  'little  more  than  10  feet  of  limestone,  but  inland 
these  beds  become  a  little  thicker,  and  the  following  is  the  suc- 
•cession,  A  on  the  coast  and  B  near  Beaminster  : — 

A.  B. 

Feet.  Feet. 

4.  Gray  oolitic    limestones  with    Am.    Parkimoni   and 

Terehratula  spheroidalis 7  6 

5.  Gray  and  brown  limestones  with  Astarte  ejccavaia         .         2 J  8 
2.  Brown   earthy   limestones   with    Am.   concavtis,    Am. 

MurehisorujEy  and  other  fossils 3  18 

1.  Yellow  micaceous  sands  with   nodular  layers   r)f  cal- 
careous sandftt^ine  (Midford  Sand)     .         .  .150  150 

Fossils  are  scarce  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Midfoid  Sand,  but 
near  the  top  Am.  opalinus^  Am,.  torulo9iis,  Rhynch.  cynocephcUa,  and 
other  fossils  have  been  found.  The  zone  of  Avi.  humphriesi^Mius  is 
not  well  developed,  for  though  that  species  occurs  in  the  middle 
limestones  (No.  3)  it  is  not  common,  and  Avl  ParJdnsoni  occurs 
with  it.  The  lower  part  of  No.  4  is  called  the  "Terebratula 
bed,"  from  the  abundance  of  Ter.  spheroidalisy  Ter.  Phillipsiy  and 
Waldheimia  cariiiata. 

In  Somerset,  north  of  Crewkeme,  beds  of  fi-eestone  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Midford  Sands,  and  are  quarried  at  Ham  Hill, 
where  the  beds  ex|K)sed  are  as  follows : — 

Feet. 

(Yellow  sand  and  soft  sandstones                          .         .40 
Yellowish  brown  limestone,  consisting  of  comminuted 
shell -fragments,  current  bedded,  and  cutting  as  a 
freestone 50 
Yellow  sands  with  layers  of  calcareous  stone      .  80 
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The  shells  in  the  freestone  which  is  known  as  "  Hani  Hill 
stone  "  are  all  so  broken  that  Rhynch,  cynocephala  alone  has  been 
recognised. 

Near  Yeovil  the  Midford  Sands  are  about  180  feet  thick^ 
find  the  lower  beds  contain  Am,  jurensis  and  Am,  Mooreiy  while 
Am^  opalinus  has  been  found  in  the  upper  30  feet 

The  best  sections  of  the  overlying  limestones  are  found  in 
quarries  between  Yeovil  and  Sherborne,  where  the  following  zones 
have  been  recognised  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  :  * — 

Feet, 
5.  Limestone  with  Am.  Parkinsoni        .     15  to  45 
4.  ,,  „     Am.  humphriesianuB      1  to    6 

3.  „  ,,     Am.  concavus  .       3  to    4 

2.  ,,  ,,     Am.  Murchisonse      .       1  to    6 

1.  Sandy  limestone  with  Am.  Moorei     .      1  to    2 

The  lowest  bed  forms  a  passage  into  the  underlying  sand,  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  zone  of  Am.  opalinus.  The  total  thick- 
ness varies  from  30  to  60  feet 

Qreat  Oolite  Group. — The  lowest  member  of  this  group  is 
the  Fuller's  Earth,  which  attains  a  great  thickness  in  Dorset  (400 
feet).  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  more  closely  connected  with 
the  Inferior  Oolite  than  with  the  Qreat  Oolite,  but  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward  has  shown  that  its  Ammonites  clearly  unite  it  to  the 
Qreat  Oolite,  and  that  the  larger  proportion  of  its  fossils  range 
upward.  He  also  remarks  that  Am,  suhcontracius  is  its  character- 
istic Ammonite  ;  of  other  fossils  Ostrea  acuminata,  BhynchoneUa 
variansj  and  Waldheimia  amithocephala  are  the  commonest 

The  Fuller's  Earth  is  a  marly  clay,  generally  of  a  greenish  or 
yellowish  gray,  but  sometimes  blue,  and  some  of  its  beds  consist  of 
the  fine  soft  greasy  clay  which  is  used  for  fulling  purposes.  It  also 
includes  a  band  of  earthy  limestone  which  is  known  as  the  Fuller's 
Earth  Rock.  This  rock  is  thickest  in  Somerset,  where  it  is  often 
from  25  to  30  feet  thick.  The  formation,  however,  is  not  more 
than  130  feet  thick  in  this  country. 

No  limestone  comparable  to  the  Great  Oolite  of  more  northern 
districts  is  found  in  the  area  south  of  the  Mendips,  and  the  Fuller's 
Earth  is  directly  succeeded  by  the  Forest  Marble.  The  absence  of 
the  Great  Oolite  limestone  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  currents 
which  either  prevented  its  deposition,  or  eroded  and  removed  so 
much  of  it  as  may  have  been  formed. 

The  Forest  Marble  consists  of  shelly  and  flaggy  limestones,  which 
show  much  oblique  current  bedding,  and  alternate  with  bands  and 
layers  of  shaly  clay  or  marl.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
over  400  feet  thick,  but  Mr.  Woodward  has  found  this  to  be  a 
mistake  ;  on  the  coast  near  Bridport  it  is  only  about  80  feet  thick, 
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and  its  greatest  thickness  is  not  in  Dorset,  but  in  Somerset,  near 
Sherborne,  where  it  is  about  1 30  feet  The  limestones  have  been 
quarried  at  many  places  for  building  and  paving  stones. 

The  Combrash  in  Dorset  and  Somerset  is  from  15  to  25  feet 
thick,  and  consists  of  rubbly  ferruginous  limestone  of  a  bluish 
gray  colour  in  its  deeper  parte,  but  weathering  into  a  brown  rock 
by  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  forming  a  fertile  soil.  It  generally 
yields  a  number  of  fossils,  especially  of  echinoderms,  brachiopods 
and  lamellibranchs  (see  list  on  p.  353). 

2.   Gloucestersliire 

The  area  to  which  the  following  account  applies  is  that  of  the 
country  round  Bath  and  along  the  Cotteswold  Hills  from  Bradford- 
on-Avon  to  the  district  between  Cirencester  and  Cheltenham. 

Inferior  Oolite  Group. — Along  this  line  of  country  the 
lower  part  of  the  series  is  divisible  as  follows : — 


Zones. 


TliickQe»4. 


T  *.    .       r  Rags  tones      .         .  .  \    Am.  Parkinsoni 

0°"^'  \  pTgritTnd  brown  limestone;  \  V^  »I-rckiso,u.{ 
Midford  j  Cephalopoda  bed  .  .  '    Ain,  opalinus 

Sand     \  Cotteswold  sands  .         .         .      Am.  jurensis 


20  to 

1 
40 

25  „ 

160 

10  „ 

45 

2„ 

15 

120,, 

40 

177  to  300 

1 

The  "  Cephalopoda  bed "  consists  of  brown  ironshot  marly 
limestone  in  two  or  more  layers  ;  it  has  yielded  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  species  of  Ammonites,  and  is  sometimes  divisible  into  two 
or  three  sub-zones,     lihynchoiiella  cynocephala  is  also  common  in  it. 

The  "Pea-grit"  is  a  bed  of  coarse  pisolitic  limestone  from 
4  to  20  feet  thick,  which  is  traceable  along  the  Cotteswolds  for 
20  miles,  and  generally  has  some  beds  of  brown  ferruginous 
oolitic  limestone  below  it  (see  Fig.  115). 

The  Freestones  are  soft,  pale-coloured  oolites  in  thick  beds,  and 
are  locally  separated  into  lower  and  upper  freestones  by  a  band 
of  yellowish  oolitic  marl  full  of  Terebratula  fimbria.  Ammonites 
are  rare  in  these  beds,  and  the  fauna  consists  mainly  of  lamelli- 
branchs, brachiopods,  and  corals,  but  Am.  humphriesianus  has  been 
found  in  the  upper  freestones. 

The  Ragstones  are  a  set  of  hard,  gray,  shelly,  oolitic,  and  marly 
limestones  which  are  generally  full  of  fossils,  and  the  prevalence 
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of  certain  species  in  some  of  the  beds  has  led  to  their  being 
distinguished  locally  by  different  names,  such  aa  Tijgonia  beds, 
Cljpeus  grit,  and  Grrphite  grit. 

Near  Cheltenham  the  Uniestones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  are 
about  250  feet  thick. 

Great  Oolite  Group. — The  FuUex^s  Earth  is  traoeaUe 
through  the  district,  but  thins  northward.  Near  Bath  it  is  from 
70  to  80  feet  thick,  but  not  more  than  40  or  50  near  GhedworCh, 
where  it  jjasses  up  into  the  beds  which  are  known  as  the  Stoneafield 
slate  ;  the:!e  are  shales  and  laminated  micaceous  sandstones  which 
are  thin  in  Gloucestershire,  but  become  of  more  importance  in 
Oxfordshire. 

The  Great  Oolite  limestone  first  sets  in  near  Bradford-on-ATon, 
and  rapidly  thickens  northward  till,  near  Bath  and  Minchin- 
hampton,  it  ix  from  80  to  100  feet,  and  includes  the  well-known 
freestone  which   goes   by  the  name  of  "Bath   Oolite."      Here   it 

consists  of  the  following  beds  : — 

Feet. 
Upper  division — Shelly  and  oolitic  limestones  .     20  to  50 

r  1.  .  .       rOolitic  freestone  .     10  to  SO 

ry)wcr  diviRion  y  gj^^Uy  ^^^  ^^^ly  limestones     .        .     10  to  40 

The  Forest  Marble  succeeds,  and  near  Bradford  and  Bath  its 
lutsement  led  is  a  band  of  bluish  gray  clay,  which  is  known  as 
the  Bradford  Clay,  but  is  never  more  than  10  feet  thick.  It 
contains  many  fossils  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  has  long 
been  known  for  the  abundance  of  Apiocrinus  Parkin$oni  (the  pear 
encrinite).  It  also  contains  Waldheimia  digona,  Terebraiula 
eoarctiita,  and  other  fossils  wliich  are  characteristic  of  the  overlying 
Forest  Marble  beds.  The  latter  are  from  60  to  100  feet  thick, 
and  conRist  of  alternating  limestones  and  clays. 

The  Cornbrosli  forms  a  persistent  band  at  the  top  of  the  series^ 
but  is  never  more  than  15  feet  thick. 

3.  Oxford  and  XoriJutmpton 

Inferior  Oolite  Group. — In  passing  from  Qlonoester  into 
Oxfordshire,  and  thence  into  Northampton,  the  Inferior  Oolite 
undergoes  much  alteration.  In  the  first  place,  the  lower  members 
of  the  sericH  thin  out  and  are  overlapped  by  the  higher  portioni, 
till  near  Fawler  the  "Trigonia  grit,"  a  bed  in  the  Ragstone 
^roup,  comes  to  rest  directly  and  unconfomiably  on  the  Upper 
Lias  clay.  Fig.  116  illustrates  this  thinning  oat  of  the  beds 
between  Cheltenham  and  Fawler,  and  the  succession  found  at 
Fftwler  is  as  follows  : — 
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00 


p3 


Chipping  Norton  limestone — oolitic  limestone    . 
Clypeus  grit — nibbly  and  marly  oolites 

TrigoniafMarW  limestones 

grit     \  Hard  oolitic  limestones  with  pebble  bed  at  base 


Feet 

12  to  16 

8  to  12 

5  to    6 

4 


From  the  basement  bed  Mr.  E.  A.  Walford^  obtained  small 
blocks  of  limestone  covered  with  Plicatul(E  and  pierced  by 
Lithodomi,  showing  that  some  of  the  lower  limestones  had  been 
deposited  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  and  underwent  erosion 
before  the  formation  of  the  Trigonia  grit.  Near  Hook  Norton 
the  Ragstones  are  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  about  22  feet,  and 
the  lowest  beds  contain  similar  bored  stones,  but  here  they  rest 
on  a  representative  of  the  opalinus  zone,  consisting  of  sandy 
limestones  about  6  feet  thick,  in  which  Am.  opalimis^  Bhynch. 
t^nocephala,  and  other  fossils  occur  ;  these  beds  also  have  a  pebbly 
base  resting  on  Upper  Lias  clay. 

When  we  reach  the  valley  of  the  Cherwell  we  find  no  limestones 
at  all,  the  Inferior  Oolite  being  represented  only  by  10  or  12  feet 
of  brown  sandstone  and  sandy  ironstone,  overlain  by  calcareous 
flagstones  (**  plank  beds  ").  These  sandy  beds  thicken  out  rapidly 
again  to  the  north-east,  and  in  spite  of  the  lithological  dissimilarity 
they  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  Cheltenham,  i.e.  the  zones  of  Am,  opcUintis  and  Am, 
Murchisonce,     Near  Northampton  the  succession  is  as  follows  : — 


lant  bed 

stone  with  shelly 


y  r  White  or  gray  sand,  containing  a  u 

ijower   J  'Whitg  gi^jj J  j^n^  ferruginous  sands 
DiStuanne  I     calcareous  beds,  very  variable        .        .        .        . 

Coarse  oolitic  limestone 

Sandy  ironstones,  with    Rhjfnch,  cynocephala,  Rh, 
variabilis 


Ironstone 
beds 


Feet. 
12 

up  to  30 
4 

35 


To  these  beds  the  name  of  Northampton  Sand  has  been  applied. 

G-reat  Oolite  G-roup. — This  group  is  on  the  whole  more 
persistent  than  that  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  The  main  divisions 
continue  through  Oxfordshire,  and  near  Chipping  Norton  the 
following  is  the  succession  : — 

,  Feet. 

Forest  Marble 15  to  20 

Great  Oolite  limestone 40  to  50 

Stonesfield  Slate 15  to  18 

Fuller's  Earth 6  to  20 

The  Fuller's  Earth  is  very  thin  in  places,  and  becomes  practi- 
cally the  basal  part  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  which  consists  of  flaggy 
sandstones  and  sandy  clays.  These  beds  have  yielded  a  remarkable 
a.ssemblage  of  fossils,  including  remains  of  five  genera  of  small 
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mammals — two  Pterodactyles,  three  Crocodiles,  the  Dinosaur  Megalo- 
sauruSy  and  the  Turtle  Protochelys,  with  a  large  number  of  fish  and 
of  mollusca.  Among  the  latter  are  Ammonites  discuSy  Am,  gracUiSy 
Nerita  costulatay  Trigonia  impressay  GerviUia  acutay  Modiola  imhrieata, 
with  Rhynchonella  concinna.  Besides  these  are  remains  of  ferns, 
cycads,  and  conifers. 

When  traced  northwards  into  Northampton  the  Stonesfield 
Slate  and  Fuller's  Earth  are  found  to  pass  into  a  set  of  sands 
and  clays  which  are  called  the  Upper  Estuarine  series.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  limestone  these  beds  rest  on  the 
Estuarine  Beds  of  the  Northampton  group,  but  the  two  estuarine 
groups  are  sharply  divided  from  one  another,  the  base  of  the 
upper  group  being  a  layer  of  ironstone  nodules  which  rests  on  an 
eroded  surface  of  the  lower  sands. 

The  Great  Oolite  consists  of  hard  limestones  alternating  with 
marly  clays.  These  beds  contain  Gervillia  IFaltoni,  Astarte  angulata, 
Terehratula  m^axillataj  Rhynchonella  concinna j  and  many  other  fossils, 
and  near  Fairford  is  a  white  limestone  which  has  yielded  many  corals, 
such  as  Isastrea  explahcUtUa,  I.  limitataj  and  Thamnastrea  Lyelli, 

The  Forest  Marble  derives  its  name  from  Wychwood  Forest 
near  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it  has  been  largely  quarried. 
It  is  continued  into  Buckinghamshire,  but  near  Buckingham  the 
limestones  thin  out,  leaving  only  the  clays  to  represent  this 
member  of  the  series  ;  these  form  a  band  which  is  know^n  as  the 
Great  Oolite  clay,  but  it  is  only  from  10  to  20  feet  thick. 

4.  Rutland  and  Lincoln 

Inferior  Oolite  Group. — The  Northampton  Sand  continues 
as  the  lowest  member  of  this  group,  and  consists,  as  in  Northampton, 
of  ironstone  at  the  base,  passing  up  into  yellow  sands,  which  are 
succeeded  by  white  sands  and  pale  clays  (Lower  Estuarine  Beds). 
Between  these  and  the  Upper  Estuarines  a  thin  wedge  of  limestone 
appears  in  the  valley  of  the  Welland,  and  rapidly  thickens  north- 
wards, becoming  the  important  formation  known  as  the  Lincoln- 
shire Limestone,  which  in  South  Lincolnshire  is  not  less  than  150 
feet  tliick.^ 

At  its  base  in  South  Lincolnshire  are  some  beds  of  fissile 
sandy  limestone,  which  form  a  passage  from  the  Lower  Estuarine 
Beds  ;  these  contain  ferns  {Laccopteris  j>olypodioides\  with  Lucina 
Wrightiiy  Gervillia  acuta,  Trigonia  compta,  Tr,  impressa,  Astarte 
elegansy  and  Malapt^a  Bentleyi,  but  no  Ammonites.  At  Colly- 
weston  (near  Stamford)  these  beds  are  12  feet  thick,  but  they  thin 
northward,  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  at  Ancaster. 
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The  Lincolnshire  Limestone  frequently  contains  beds  in  which 
corals  are  very  abundant,  and  which  have  evidently  been  ac- 
cumulated in  the  neighbourhood  of  coral  reefs.  The  upper  layers, 
too,  invariably  exhibit  much  current  bedding,  indicating  shallow 
water  conditions.  Ammonites  are  rare,  but  Am,  Murckitonay  Am, 
Sowerhyi,  and  Am,  stibradiattLs  have  been  found.  Echinoderms  are 
not  uncommon.  Gastropods  (Natica  Nerinmij  Patella^  Pleuro- 
toToaria,  Trochus^  Trochotoma)  are  common.  EhynchonellcB  and 
Lamellibranchs  of  many  species  are  abundant  The  fauna  has 
eminently  a  shallow  water  and  coral  reef  facies,  and  in  point  of 
time  the  limestone  appears  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Pea- 
grit  and  lower  Freestones  of  Qloucesterahire  (zone  of  Am,  Murchi- 
sonce).  The  Ragstone  division  is  al«ent,  and  there  is  evidence  of 
a  gap  with  erosion  between  the  limestone  and  the  overlying 
Qreat  Oolite  in  Rutland  and  Northampton. 

The  Lincolnshire  Limestone  affords  excellent  building  stone, 
which  is  largely  quarried  at  Ketton,  Casterton,  Stamford,  Corby, 
Ancaster,  Lincoln,  and  other  places.  In  North  Lincolnshire  its 
thickness  again  diminishes  to  about  60  feet 

G-reat  Oolite  Group. — This  group  consists  of  four  members, 

which  are  persistent  through  the  whole  district,  though  they  vary 

somewhat  in  thickness  ;  they  are — 

Feet. 

4.  The  Cornbrash about  15 

3.  The  Great  Oolite  clays „      20 

2.  The  Great  Oolite  limestone  ,,20 

1.  The  Upper  Estuarine  Beds  „      80 

The  Upper  Estuarine  Beds  consist  of  white,  blue,  green,  and 
variegated  clays,  with  seams  of  lignite  and  occasional  courses  of 
sandy  stone ;  the  basement  bed  is  a  brown  ferruginous  nodular 
sandstone,  which  rests  unconformably  upon  the  Lincolnshire  lime- 
stone in  Rutland  and  Northampton,  though  in  Lincolnshire  no 
such  evidence  of  erosion  has  been  observed.  The  fossils  are  some- 
times marine,  sometimes  estuarine  forms  {Cyrena,  etc.). 

The  Great  Oolite  limestone  consists  of  soft,  white,  marly  lime- 
stones, separated  by  layers  of  marly  clay.  The  prevalent  fossils 
are  Ostrea  Sowerbyi,  0.  svJbmgulosa,  Homomya  gihbosa^  and  Clypeus 
MuUeri, 

The  Great  Oolite  clays  are  of  many  colours — blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  purple  ;  the  only  fossils  are  Placunopsis  socialis  and  the  oysters 
above  mentioned. 

The  Cornbrash  is  as  usual  full  of  fossils  ;  Holectyptis  depressus, 
Nucleolites  dunicxdaris^  Psevdommiotis  echinata,  and  Ammonites 
macrocephaluB  are  characteristic  and  common. 
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5.    Yorkshire 

Inferior  Oolite  G-roup. — In  South  Yorkshire  the  Middle 
Jurassic  series  is  quickly  overstepped  by  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  but 
beds  of  the  Lincolnshire  type  are  seen  near  South  Cave.  When 
they  again  emerge  in  North  Yorkshire  the  series  has  undergone 
much  transformation,  and  the  mass  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  consists 
of  Estuarine  sandstones  and  shales  300  or  400  feet  thick.  Marine 
beds,  however,  occur  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  also  as  a  thin  zone 
in  the  midst  of  the  Estuarine  series,  the  succession  being  as  follows, 
and  the  thicknesses  those  in  the  cliff  sections  :  ^ — 

Feet 
6.  Scarborough  Limestone 20  to    90 


5.  Estuarine  beds 

4.  Millei)ore  beds  (marine) . 

3.  Lower  Estuarine  series   . 

2.  The  "  Dogger"  sands  and  sai 

1.  Blue  Wyke  sands  . 


dstone 


50  to  100 
20  to  40 
200  to  280 
80  to  36 
40  to    70 


1.  At  the  top  of  the  Lias  are  80  feet  of  sandy  shales  (passage 
beds)  which  contain  Ammtyiiites  driatulus,  and  represent  the  zone  of 
Am,  jurensis.  Above  these  shales  are  yellow  and  gray  micaceous 
sands  containing  Ammonites  aalensiSf  LinguUi  Beani,  Bhynchonella 
cynocephala.  They  are  surmounted  by  a  sandy  oolitic  ironstone, 
which  contains  many  fossils:  Am.  MurchisorKc,  Terebratula  trilineatay 
and  Nerinoea  cingenda;  these  sands  and  sandstone  may  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Northampton  Sands. 

2.  The  Lower  Estuarine  series  is  very  thick,  and  includes  the 
"  Great  Sand-rock,"  which  is  largely  used  as  a  building-stone  in 
Eskdale.  On  the  coast  these  beds  appear  in  the  cliffs  from  Robin 
Hood's  Bay  to  Huntcliff.  The  shales  and  oolitic  ironstones  contain 
plant  remains  in  some  abundance.  In  the  midst  of  this  series  is 
a  band  of  flaggy  sandstone  and  ironstone  with  marine  fossils  known 
as  the  Eller  Beck  bed.  It  yields  Gervillia  acuta^  Astarte  minima^ 
Fholadomya  Heraulti,  etc. 

3.  The  Millepore  beds  consist  of  a  hard  calcareous  sandstone 
with  the  Bryozoau  Haploceda  stramineay  overlain  by  shales  and 
sandstones  containing  Trigonia  reticosta,  Ceromya  bajocianOj  Gervillia 
lata,  Fygaster  semisulctiLS,  and  other  fossils. 

4.  The  Middle  Estuarine  series  consists  of  shales  and  sand- 
stones, with  thin  layers  of  coal  varying  from  2  to  18  inches  in 
thickness.  The  "  plant  bed "  of  Gristhorpe  Bay  has  yielded  fine 
specimens  of  ferns  (Cladophlebis,  Sphenopleris,  T(pniopteris,  etc),  the 
cycads  Nilssonia  and  Otozamites,  and  the  horsetail  Equisetite* 
columrutris. 
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6.  The  beds  termed  the  Scarborough  Limestone  are  gray,  shaly 
limestones,  often  ferruginous  ;  they  contain  Ammonites  humphrie- 
sianuSy  Gervillia  acuta^  Pseudomonotis  brcMmhurietisUy  etc.  They 
form  a  lenticular  mass,  very  thin  at  Qristhorpe,  but  thickening  to 
the  north-west 

Groups  3  and  4  certainly  represent  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone, 
and  the  Scarborough  Limestone  appears  to  be  the  zone  of  Am, 
hwmphriesianus. 

Great  Oolite  G-roup. — ^The  limestone  of  the  Great  Oolite  has 
entirely  thinned  away  beneath  the  Cretaceous  overstep,  and  the 
whole  group  is  represented  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  by  shales  and 
sandstones  of  estuarine  origin,  capped  by  a  thin  band  of  Cornbrash 
with  marine  fossils. 

In  Gristhorpe  Bay  this  Estuarine  series  is  120  feet  thick, 
consisting  of  marine  sandstones  in  the  lower  part,  and  shales  with 
thin  sandstones  above.  Farther  north  they  are  over  200  feet 
thick.     A  few  ferns  are  the  only  fossils. 

The  Cornbrash  is  very  thin,  only  5  or  6  feet,  but  has  the  usual 
characters,  being  a  gray,  rubbly  ironshot  limestone  full  of  the 
ordinary  fossils,  among  which  are  Amm<miies  Herveyiy  PseucUmwnotis 
echinatay  Lima  rigidulay  and  JVaMheimia  lagenalis. 


6.    fVest  of  Scotland 

At  certain  localities  in  the  Inner  Hebrides  strata  occur  between 
the  Lias  and  the  Tertiary  lavas  which  are  comparable  to  our 
English  Oolites,  more  especially  to  those  of  the  Yorkshire  area 
(see  Fig.  109). 

Inferior  Oolite  Group. — "  Rocks  of  this  age,"  says  Professor 
Judd,  "must  have  originally  had  a  very  wide  distribution,  for 
traces  of  them  are  found  at  various  points  from  the  Shiant  Isles  in 
the  north  to  Ardnamurchan  in  the  south.  The  best  exposures  of 
their  strata,  however,  are  those  which  occur  in  the  islands  of  Skye 
and  Raasay."  ^®     Here  the  succession  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

Limestones  almost  wholly  made  up  of  comminuted  shells,  Ostrea 
Sowerhyi^  WcUdheimia  lagenalis  =  ?  zone  o{  Am.  Parkinsoni         .       45 

Beds  of  white  sandstone  with  thin  shaly  bands  containing  remains 
of  ferns  and  cycads 60 

Beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  the  former  passing  into  shelly  lime- 
stones, Am,  humphrifsianus,  Belemnites  giganieus  .160 

Sandy  micaceous  shales  alternating  with  calciferous  sandstones, 
Ammonites  MurchisoiUEf  Am,  corrugatuSy  Belemnites  giganteus^ 
Lucina  IVrigMii,  etc 120 

385 
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Great  Oolite  Group. — The  Inferior  Oolite  of  Skye  and 
Raasay  is  succeeded  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  estuarine  strata, 
which  occupy  the  position  of  the  Qreat  Oolite,  and  are  probably 
not  less  than  500  feet  thick,  although  in  those  islands  they  are 
imperfectly  exposed.  Southwards  in  the  islands  of  Eigg  and  Muck 
this  group  acquires  still  greater  proportions,  and  is  exposed  in 
clearer  sections. 

A.  The  lowest  beds  are  fine  conglomerates  and  shelly  limestones 
full  of  freshwater  shells,  but  containing  also  remains  of  Flesiosaurus^ 
turtles,  and  other  i-eptiles.  Above  these  are  black  shales  and 
limestones  abounding  in  Cyprids,  fish  remains,  and  shells  of  Cyrena, 
Oyclcts,  and  Viviparus.    The  thickness  of  the  whole  group  is  200  feet. 

B.  Gray  and  white  sandstones,  sometimes  passing  into  calcareous 
grits,  with  large  concretionary  siliceous  masses  ;  current -bedding 
and  ripple- marked  surfaces  are  frequent,  but  excepting  plant 
remains  fossils  are  rare.     Thickness  probably  more  than  500  feet. 

C.  The  highest  beds  are  black  shales  with  thin  bands  of 
argillaceous  limestone  and  bands  of  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime  ;  they 
are  sometimes  crowded  with  Cyrena  and  Oyclas^  and  in  other  places 
with  Viviparus,  Mdania,  and  other  Gastropoda.  Beds  entirely 
composed  of  oysters  (0.  hehridica)  also  occur,  resembling  those  in 
the  Purbeck  series  (see  postea).     Thickness  150  feet. 

7.  East  of  Scotland 

Beds  of  Middle  Jurassic  age  occupy  a  small  space  on  the  coast 

of  Sutherland  south  of  Brora,  and  form  two  small  patches  at  Burgh 

Head  and  Stotfield,  on  the  coast  of  Elgin.     They  consist  entirely 

of  estuarine  strata,  which  are  lithologically  comparable  to  those  of 

the   Great  Oolite   group  on  the  western  coast-    The  descending 

succession  near  Brora  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet 
"  Roof  bed,"  calcareous  sandstone  (Kella way) .  •  ^     Si 

Coal  composed  of  crushed  EquisetUes j 

Black  shales  with  thin  coal-seams  in  the  upper  part ;  plants 
and  crushed  shells  of  Unio,  Ostreay  Cyrena^  etc.,  abound  ; 
also  teeth  and  scales  of  fish,  LepidotiiSj  Pholidophorus^  and 

Hyhodus 26 

Blatrk,  brown,  and  ^ray  clays  with  layers  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, Cyrena  and  Ostrea 96 

White  sandstones  with  some  beds  of  clay ;  in  this  a  few 
obscure  marine  shells  occur 110 

The  base  is  not  seen,  and  whether  any  beds  comparable  to  the 

Inferior  Oolite  of  the  west  coast  exist  below  is,  therefore,  unknown. 

At  Stotfield  there  are  soft,  greenish  white  sandstones  containing 

an  assemblage  of  fossils  which  might  be  either  of  Great  or  Inferior 
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Oolite  age,  though  the  presence  of  Ottera  Satoerbyi^  Tancredia 
axiniformis,  Astarte  rhomboidaliSf  and  Pholadomya  oblita  suggest 
Great  Oolite  affinities. 


C.  Upper  Jurassic  Series 

Subdivisions  and  Qeogrraphioal  Ransre. — The  Upper 
Jurassic  series,  where  fully  developed,  as  in  the  south  of  England, 
consists  of  four  groups  of  marine  strata,  two  great  argillaceous 
formations  (the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clays),  each  surmounted 
by  a  group  of  limestones  (the  Corallian  and  the  Portlandian). 
Above  the  Portland  group  are  the  Purbeck  Beds,  a  set  of  estuarine 
and  terrestial  strata,  which  are  by  some  united  with  the  Wealden 
and  placed  in  the  Cretaceous  system.  The  Portland  and  Purbeck 
Beds  are,  however,  so  intimately  connected  that  it  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  to  regard  the  Jurassic  system  as  terminating  with  the 
former  group,  for  many  of  the  Portlandian  species  occur  in  the 
intercalated  marine  beds  of  the  Purbeck  group. 

On  the  south  coast  the  cliffs  near  Weymouth  and  Portland 
expose  good  sections  of  all  these  rocks,  but  the  inland  outcrop  of 
the  Portland  and  Purbeck  Beds  is  repeatedly  concealed  by  the 
overstep  of  the  Cretaceous  strata.  They  appear,  however,  for  a 
space  near  Tisbury  in  the  vale  of  Wardour,  and  again  near  Devizes. 
From  Calne  and  Swindon  their  outcrop  is  more  continuous  through 
Oxford,  Berkshire,  and  Buckinghamshire,  but  the  limestones  die 
out  in  the  last  county,  and  only  the  clays  remain  through  Bedford, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln.  In  South  Yorkshire  they 
are  entirely  concealed  by  the  Cretaceous  overstep,  but  in  North 
Yorkshire  there  is  a  fine  development  of  the  Oxfordian, 
Corallian,  and  Kimeridgian  groups.  In  Scotland  the  Oxford  Clay 
exists  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  complete  series  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  Sutherland. 

With  regard  to  the  eastward  extension  of  these  rocks  beneath  the 
newer  systems  in  the  south-east  of  England  we  have  the  testimony 
of  four  important  borings.  The  Sub- Weald  en  boring  near  Battle 
traversed  all  the  groups,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Oxfordian, 
terminating  at  a  depth  of  1905  feet  from  the  surface.  In  the 
Dover  boring  all  the  members  of  the  series  were  found  to  be 
greatly  reduced  in  thickness,  the  combined  thickness  of  the 
Portlandian,  Kimeridgian,  Corallian,  and  Oxfordian  being  only 
452  feet.  A  boring  at  Chatham  proved  the  existence  of  Oxford 
Clay  immediately  below  the  Lower  Qreensand,  a  fact  which  makes 
it  probable  that  there  was  considerable  erosion  of  the  Upper 
Jurassic   series   before   the   deposition   of  the   Lower   Cretaceous 
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unds  in  that  diatricL  There  ia  &  similar  gap  and  unconformitj 
at  Richmond,  where  a  boring  found  the  Lower  Qreensand  testing 
directly  on  Great  OoUl«.  It  is  probable  that  the  Oxfordian, 
Corallian,  and  Kimeridgian  groups  originally  spread  over  the 
area  which  underlies  the  Thames  valley,  but  no  traces  of  them 
liave  been  found  in  any  of  the  deep  borings  in  Eseex,  Suffolk,  or 
Norfolk,  where  Cretaceous  rocks  everywhere  reat  directly  on  a 
plateau  of  Palsozoic  rocks. 


The  Upper  Jurassic  fauna  is  merely  a  continuation  of  that  which 
preceded  it,  the  genera  being  the  same,  though  the  species  are  for 
the  most  part  different,  only  about  sixty  species  passing  from  the 
Gombrash  into  Oxford  Clay. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  later  fauna  is  the  abundance 
of  reptilian  remains.  The  Jurassic  period  has  been  termed  the 
"&gfi  of  reptiles,"  and  theae  creatures  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
elimai  of  their  dominion  towards  the  close  of  the  perio<i.  Their 
nnmbers  and  the  variety  of  their  modifications  are  quite  extra- 
2b 
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ordinary.  Not  onl}'  did  they  swarm  in  the  seas  and  riven,  but 
thej  peopled  the  land  with  gigantic  herbivores,  and  filled  the  air 
with  winged  forma.  They  thus  adapted  themselves  for  all  kinds 
of  food  and  all  conditions  of  life  with  an  elasticity  of  o^anisatioD 
which  is  truly  remarkable,  and  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  unless  it  is  among  tbe 
Australian  marsupials,  though  no  member  of  that  order  p 
powers  of  flight  comparable  to  those  of  the  Pterodactyles. 


F.  LeptolpplA  niicrophthA]inii?h 


Of  Upper  Jurassic  reptiles,  Cimoliosauriu,  I'domatUt,  I'liotawnu, 
IdUkijosavru',  with  the  crocodiles  TeUosawus,  Stmeoiaanu,  Dako- 
MiuriM,  and  Goniopholii  were  the  chief  aquatic  genera.  Oeteotaurof, 
Giiianlotaurus,Iguanodoii,Omi)»avni*,aai  CryptoiaaTUiwere  terrestrial 
Dinosaurs,  and  in  America  other  remarkable  genera,  BTonlotawnu 
and  Atlantomurta,  both  of  enormous  size,  have  been  found.  Of 
Pterosauria  species  of  Pterodactylus,  Scaphognaikit*,  and  iiAam- 
phorhtfticui  were  prevalent. 
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Of  marine   Invertebrates   very   few   new   genera  make   their 
appearance   in   these  rocka,   the   following   only   being   worthy   of 


Ediiiudenna.  Glyptici 
Lamcllibraackia.  Anisucardla, 
llaitnrpmla,     Neritoma. 
Cefihatopodii,  Ttin   Ammonite  genera — Aspidocvras,  C'Hrdioceras,   CrospS' 
dites,  Hoplitoa,  OlcoateHhamis,  PeltocaniB,  I'olypty chiles, 

Geoteuthii. 


L,  Mactrs. 


also    BelerDnot«utliia,    Cwcotentliis,    and 
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The   following   are  some   of  the  speciua  whicli  are  speculljr 
chuBcteristic  of  each  metiiber  of  the  series  : — 

Paaiila  oftht  Oifnrdian 
BrarAwpoda.  BhynchonslU  HocUlia,  Wsldbeiniu  impreua. 
LamellUiraTKhia.  Gryphea  dilatata,  HodioU  bipartita,  PUuromya  reoorva, 

Anatina  nndulata,  NucuU  ornata. 
OtulTopoda,     Alaria  trifida,  A.  compasita,  Ceritbium  Danionui,  C.  mmica- 


as)  vallovi^nsix,  Am.  (Cosmocerns} 
JFisoii,  Am.  (Cardiooeras)  Uniberti,  Am.  (Cardioceras 
cordatus,  Belenmites  bastatus,  Bel.  Uwoui. 

Leptolopii)  macrophthalruuH. 

(.'iinoliowunis  plicatUB,  Plionaunu  ferox. 

Fossils  nf  Iht  Corallian  Oroup 
Thccoaniilia  anDularia,  Thaiunastrea  arachnoides,  Th.  con- 
cinna,  Isastrea  eX|ilsnsta. 
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EcIi.inode.Tma.  CidatU    floriKemraB,   Hemicidaris  intemicdU,   Acrosalania 

decoratn,  NDcteolitea  scutatua.  Holectypua  depreuui. 
Sradaopoda.  TerebratuU  insiniia,  Waldbeimia  bucculenta. 
Lamellibraiic/iia.  Gervilliaariculoides,  Pecten  articulatua,  Ostren  greeam, 

Ganiamyiilitterata,  TrigonUclaveIlaU,Tr.  perUta,  FhoU- 

ilomy a  ceqiialiH. 
Oastropodii.     Cerithiuni  Tnuricatuiii,Baurguetia  striata,  Pseud omelaiiia  bed- 

dingUtnenaia,  Neriniea  Goodlialli.  Littorina  muricata. 
Cephalnpodn.  Ammonites  (AspidociTaa)  perarioatus.  Am.   (ParUphinot**) 

pUcatilia,  Belemnitw  abbreviatiia. 


Fotiils  of  the  Kimtridgiaii 
Brachiopoda.  Orbicnloidea  latUshiia,  Lingula  nvalia,  Rhynohonclh 

LamellibraiuJiia^  Ostrea  deltoidea,  Thracia  liepressa,  Aslarte  bartwellensis, 
"  otocardiastriatula. 
1    (also   Osfordian 


Tri;;onia  moriilifera.  ProtocardJastriatula.  Exogyra  ^irgu]a. 

:  ■       "   -    ■■  icf  Coralluin). 

Littorina  piilcberrii 


GaaiTopoda.     Plrurotomnria   reticulat 


Cephalopala.  Ammoititea  (Pcriapbi notes)  biplex,  Am.  (Card iooeraa)  alter' 

nana,  Am.  (Rcineckia)  enJoxua,  BeUmnitea  oitidua. 
Hepliiia.         lehtb/oaaurua    tri^Qaa,     Icb.    entheciodon,    Plesioaaunta 
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^asiii  <^  Iht  Portlandian 
jIdiniKoa.       Isaitrea  obloDgs. 
Snuhiopoda,  WaldLeimia  boloniensis. 
LameUibraHckia.  ProtocirdUdissimilU.C^tbereanigOBs,  Pernimytiloideg, 

Pecten  iBmelloBUa,  TrigoDia  gibbosa,  Lucina  jrartlandjci, 

Oatrea  expansa. 
Gatlropoda.     Cerithinm  porttandkum,  Heritonm  ainuosa,  Katica  elegsns, 

Pleurotoniaria  rugata. 
Ct^alojHida.  AmmouUca  (OlcoatepliaDua)  giganteus,  Am.  (Perispbinctes) 

bolonionsb. 


b.  Cjn^m  elODKsla. 


;  BnprnUiD  strgniu  (elytcoj 
.  Aapidurbyncliiii  Fiacbui 
:  UontophnltHcniBldBMCloi 


FotaUt  of  the  Furbak  Beds 
{Eatuarine,  Frahwaitr,  and  Terrc^rial) 

Plants.  Mantellia  nidiformis,  M.  niicrophjlla,  Chaim  Jaccirdi. 

Echinodenaa.  Hemicidaria  purbeckensia. 

Cruitatxa.        Cypria  piirbeckanaia,  Cy.  granuloaa,  Cy.  punctata,  Arohno- 

lUBCUa  Edwardai. 
Lameliihrantkia.  Corbula  alata,  Gyrena  media,  C.  elongate,  Ogtret  dia- 

torta,  Unio  valdenau. 
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tlaitnpoda.     Pl^sa  Bristovi,  Vivijunu  carinirera,  V.  elougatiu,  PlanorbU 

Fiah«ri,  Mclsnopau  harnerormis. 
Insecta.  Bupreston  etygnua  (a  beetle),  and  many  others. 

Fiih.  Lcpidatua    minor,    Hybodiu  atriatus,    Microdon    Tadiatm, 

Aapidorlifnchua  FUheri. 
SepliU*.  Goniopholia,     Therioauchns,      Naunosaclius     (Crocodiles), 

Chelane  and  PleuroBternou  (Turtles),   and   Doratorhjn- 

clina  (a  Fterodactyle). 
Mammalia.    Twelve  ^era  and  twonty  species  of  Mammals,  of  which  the 

more  important  are  Flaf^aulax,  Bolodon,  Spalacotheriiun, 

1'riconodon,  Stjlodon,  and  Amblotherinm. 


Stratiqraphv 

In  the  case  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  we  need  not  divide 
their  range  through  England  into  more  than  three  sections  or  dis- 
tricts for  separate  consideration.  The  first  we  may  call  the  sonthem 
district,  the  beds  exposed  in  all  the  southern  counties  as  far  north 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Thame  and  Aylesbury  in  Bucks  belong- 
ing to  one  litholt^cal  type  ;  the  second,  or  central  district,  in- 
cludes the  counties  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Lin- 
coln ;  the  third,  or  northern  district,  contains  the  Yorkshire  type. 

1.   Sovihem  Dietrict 

Oxfordlan. — Lithologically  this  is  divisible  into  two  unequal 

parts ;  (1)  the  Eellaways  Beds,  which  are  a  group  of  sands  and  claj's 

with  masses  of  calcareous   sandstone,  and  (2)  the  Oxford  Clay 

proper,  which  includes  several  hundred  feet  of  blue  and  gray  clays 
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with  occasional  layers  of  earthy  limestone  and  of  septarian  nodules. 
Palseontologically  it  is  divisible  into  four  zones  as  follow  in  descend- 
ing order : — 

Zone  of  Am,  cordcUtis 


»>  »» 


^^.}Blue  cUys.with  aeptaria. 

JasoUf  gray  shales  with  pyritic  fossils. 
ccUloviensis,  Kellaways  beds. 


•  The  zones  of  Am,  jason  and  Am,  Lamberti  are  united  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Woodward  to  form  a  zone  of  Am.  omatiis.  but  as  that  is  a 
rare  species  in  the  south  of  England,  and  the  two  zones  can  gener- 
ally be  recognised  where  there  are  sufficient  exposures,  it  seems 
better  to  adopt  them. 

The  Oxford  Clay  is  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  near  Weymouth, 
and  the  four  zones  have  been  recognised  there  by  Mr.  Woodward 
with  a  total  thickness  of  about  500  feet ;  the  Kellaways  Beds  may 
be  60  or  70  feet,  the  two  central  zones  about  180,  and  the  cordatus 
zone  250  feet  thick. 

There  are  no  good  exposures  in  Somerset,  but  in  Wilts  the 
lower  beds  are  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  near  Trow- 
bridge, and  were  described  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Mantell.  The  same  beds 
are  exposed  near  Chippenham,  and  the  higher  zone  of  Am,  jason 
seems  to  have  been  traversed  in  cuttings  near  Christian  Malford 
(1841),  whence  many  fine  fossils  were  obtained,  such  as  Am,  jason, 
Am.  ElizabethcB,  Belemniies  Oweni,  and  Belemnoteuthis  antiqnus. 

The  whole  of  the  Oxford  Clay  was  passed  through  by  a  boring 
at  Swindon,  where  it  was  proved  to  be  572  feet  thick,  and  the 
existence  of  the  usual  four  zones  is  shown  by  the  fossils  obtained.  ^^ 

Near  Oxford  the  thickness  of  this  stage  is  estimated  at  about 
450  feet  ;  parts  of  it  are  seen  in  several  brickyards,  and,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Professor  J.  Phillips  in  his  Geology  of  Oxford,  there  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  jason,  Lamberti,  and  cordatvs  zones. 

The  Oorallian  Beds. — This  stage  was  termed  the  *' coral 
rag"  by  WUliam  Smith  in  1815,  from  the  abundance  of  corals 
in  some  of  its  beds,  and  it  was  subsequently  divided  by  J.  Phillips 
into  a  lower  and  upper  "calcareous  grit,"  with  the  "coralline 
oolite"  between  them.  The  name  "Corallian"  was  proposed  by 
d'Orbigny  in  1849,  and  is  now  generally  adopted  as  more  con- 
venient for  the  variable  group  of  beds  which  intervene  between 
the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  clays.  Two  zones  can  be  recognised, 
which  can  also  be  called  the  Lower  and  Upper  Corallian,  thus  : — 

Upper    {-Upper  rags  and  gritstone  of  Avi.  plicatilis. 
Coralhan  V  Coral  rag  hmestonesj  ^ 

Lower  j  Lo^.gj.  calcareous  grit,  Zone  of  Am,  perarmaius. 
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In  South  Dorset  the  Corallian  has  a  thickness  of  about  200 
feet,  but  in  North  Dorset  it  is  not  more  than  120,  and  thence 
northwards  it  varies  from  80  to  100. 

The  Corallian  is  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  south  of  Weymouth, 
where  local  names  have  been  given  to  the  several  members  of  the 
succession  by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston,  as  below  : — 

Feet 

rSandsfoot  grits 15  to  25 

Upper    I  Sands  foot  clay 12  to  40 

Coralliani  Trigonia  beds,  shelly  ragstones  .         .         .     12  to  16 
[C 


Lower 
Corallian 


.Osmington  oolite,  limestones,  and  marls  40  to  60 

'  Benclitf  grits,  false-bedded  sands        .  .     10  to  35 

Nothe  clay,  bluish  sandy  clays  .         .  .     30  to  40 

Nothe  grits,  calcareous  grits,  and  marls  20  to  35 


The  Nothe  grits  and  clays  contain  a  mixture  of  Oxfordian  and 
Corallian  species — Grypfuea  dilatata,  Ammonites  cordatus,  Ostrea 
gregaria,  and  Trigonia  perkUa,  The  Osmington  and  Trigonia 
beds  represent  the  coral  rag,  but  corals  are  rare ;  the  rags  contain 
Trigonia  clavellatay  Gervillia  aviculoides,  Neriruea  Goodhailiy  Am, 
/dicatilisy  and  many  other  fossils.  The  Sandsfoot  clays  and  grits 
yield  Astarte  supracorallina,  Velopeden  tumidus,  Thracia  depressa^ 
Pholadomya  hemicardium,  with  Ostrea  delioidea  and  Belemnites 
nitidnsy  which  range  into  the  Eimeridge  clay. 

Near  Abbotsbury  the  Sandsfoot  grits  pass  into  ferruginous 
sandstone  and  oolitic  ironstone,  the  latter  quarried  as  ore.  Similar 
ironstone  occurs  at  Westbury  in  Wiltshire,  in  which  county  the 
ixeneral  succession  is  : — 


Upper    fS^andclavslUPP^^^'^^^*^^^"^^"*        *     ^^  *°  ^0 
upper    I  aanas  ana  ciaysj  ,  ,    ,  .  20  to  30 

Corallian]  Rubbly  oolite  and  coral  beds ^oral  rag      .     20  to  50 

VCalne  freestone  j  ° 

Lower  Corallian,  sands  with  calcareous  burrstones        .  50 

The  freestone  thins  out  rapidly  north  of  Calne,  and  is  not 
present  at  Faringdon,  where  the  Upper  Corallian  is  not  more 
than  20  feet  thick.  In  Oxfordshire  this  stage  consists  of  coral 
rag  (30  to  40  feet)  and  lower  calcareous  grit  (50  to  60  feet),  the 
former  consisting  of  coral liferous  and  shelly  limestones,  the  latter 
of  sands  with  calcareous  burrstones.  But  near  Stainton  St.  John 
these  beds  change  rapidly  and  appear  to  be  replaced  by  clays. 

Kimeridgrian. — This  formation  takes  its  name  from  Kimeridge 
Bay  near  St.  Alban's  Head  in  Dorset,  where  it  has  a  thickness 
of  no  less  than  1000  feet,  and  is  divisible  into  two  sub-stages^ — 

Feet. 
The  Upper  Kimeridge  or  zone  of  Ammonites  biplex  600 

The  Lower  Kimeridge  or  zone  of  Am,  altemans  400 
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In  Dorset  and  Wilts  the  lower  part  consists  of  dark  clays  and 
shales  with  layers  of  septaria  and  cement  stones  ;  these  beds  yield 
Am.  altemanSy  Am,  mtUahUiSj  Ostrea  deUoidea,  and  Rhynchonella 
inconstans.  The  upper  beds  are  black  bituminous  shales  and 
gray  papery  shales,  often  full  of  broken  and  compressed  shells; 
they  yield  Am.  hiplexj  Protocardia  strtattUa^  Thracia  depressa^ 
Exogyra  virgtdaf  and  Lucina  minuscukk.  Reptilian  bones  occur 
throughout  the  Kimeridge  clay,  and  among  them  are  remains  of 
two  species  of  Pterodactyles. 

There  are  few  good  inland  sections  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  and 
its  thickness  is  greatly  diminished  in  passing  through  Dorset  and 
Wiltshire,  for  at  Swindon  it  is  estimated  to  be  only  about  300 
feet. 

In  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  it  is  not  much  more  than  100 
feet,  but  is  still  divisible  into  the  two  zones. 

Portlandicm. —  Like  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  these  beds  are 
thickest  in  Dorset  and  thin  northwards.  They  are  well  exposed 
between  Durlstone  Head  and  St.  Alban's  Head,  where  they  are 
divisible  as  follows  : — 

Feet 
Upper  Portlandian  or  zone  r  Freestone  beds   .  .       40  to    50 

of  Ain.  gigaiUeus        \Cherty  beds        .         .         .         .       60  to    75 
Lower  Portlandian  or  zone  f  Sandy  marls,  sands,  and 

of  Am.  gigas  \     calcareous  sandstone        .  130  to  160 


230  to  285 


The  hard  sandy  marls  of  the  lower  group  contain  Ain.  biplex^ 
Exogyra  hruntutanOj  Trigonia  incurva,  Tr.  Pellati,  and  Rhynchonella 
portlandica.  The  "cherty  beds"  are  brown  earthy  limestones 
with  irregular  layers  and  nodules  of  flinty  chert ;  Pecten  lamellostu 
and  Protocardia  disdmilis  occur  in  these  beds.  The  freestones  are 
oolitic  limestones,  which  are  largely  quarried  for  building  stone, 
and  the  successive  beds  are  locally  known  by  different  names, 
such  as  "  curf,"  "  whit  bed,"  and  roach "  ;  they  contain  Trigonia 
gibbosa,  Perna  mytiloideSy  Cerithium  portlandicum,  and  Ammonites 
giganteus. 

At  Portland  the  succession  is  similar,  and  the  total  thickness 
about  220  feet ;  but  at  Upwey,  north  of  Weymouth,  a  diflferent 
facies  presents  itself,  the  whole  Upper  Portlandian  having  passed 
into  a  white  chalky  limestone  with  black  and  gray  flints.  This 
is  not  more  than  30  feet  thick,  while  the  sandy  beds  are  about 
60  feet,  so  that  the  whole  is  less  than  100  feet.  In  the  Vale  of 
Wardour  both  chalky  and  oolitic  limestones  occur,  and  the  general 
succession  near  Chilmark  is  as  follows  : — 
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Feet. 

(Buff  oolitic  limestone  (upijer  freestone)  .  .  15 
Soft  white  chalky  stone  with  flints  .  .  10  to  24 
Ka^stones,  brown  shelly  limestones  ...  8 
Gritty  and  shelly  limestones  (lower  freestone)  .  18 
Lower  Portlandian,  brownish  sands  and  clays  .        .38 

About  100 

The  upper  freestone  contains  Trigonia  gibbosa^  Cytherea  rugosa, 
NerUoma  sinuosaf  and  Ceriihium  portlandiaim.  The  chalky  beds 
have  Ostrea  expansa,  Pecten  laviellostuty  and  other  fossils,  and  the 
ragstones  yield  many  gastropods,  such  as  Natica  elegariSj  NerUoma 
sinumcLy  and  Ceriihium  concavum. 

The  next  good  section  of  the  Portland  group  is  at  Swindon, 
where  the  limestones  are  partly  replaced  by  sands.     The  beds  are 
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Pig.   127.— DIAGRAMMATIC  VIEW  OF  THE  SWINDON  ijl'AKRIES  (aflCF  ProfeSrtOr  J.  F.  Blukc). 

g,  h,  1.  Purltcck  Ixvls.  />.  Sand  with  cah-areous  doggerA. 

c,  </,<?,/.  Portland  limcHtone.s.  a.  Portland  limestone. 


exposed   in   railway    cuttings    and  quarries,    and    the    combined 
succe.ssion  is  given  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodwartl  as  follows : — 

Feot. 

f  Marly  and  oolitic  limestones    .         .         .         .     6  to  12 

Ui     r       I  ^^^^^^'^^^  sands  with  lenticular  layers  of  cal- 

P(  rtlandiin    I         careous  sandstone 20  to  25 

I  Marly  and  oolitic  limestones  with  small  pebbles 

(^        at  Imse 3  to    74 

Lower        1  ^^"®  ^^*^'  wcatliering  brown    .  .         .   14  to  20 

l*ortlandian    I  ^^^''^J  sandstone  with  Exoyyra  bruntutmia  6  to    8 

\  Sands  with  doggers  of  calcareous  sandstone      .  30  to  40 

About  100 

The  uppermost  limestones  resemble  those  in  the  Vale  of 
Wardour,  and  contain  the  same  fossils,  Cerithium  portlandicum  and 
Trigonia  gibbo»a  being  common. 

Purbeok  Beda — The  typical  Purbeck  Beds  are  only  found 
where  the  Portland  beds  are  completely  developed,  as  in  Dorset 
and  the  Vale  of  Wardour.    They  consist  of  limestones,  shales,  black 
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earths,  and  marls,  in  thin  beds,  which  exhibit  alternations  of 
terrestrial,  freshwater,  brackish  water,  and  estuarine  conditions, 
the  changes  from  brackish  to  freshwater  deposits  being  generally 
gradual,  while  the  reverse  changes  are  abrupt,  indicating  sudden 
inroads  of  the  sea. 

In  Durlston  Bay,  near  Swauage,  these  beds  are  400  feet  thick, 
and  have  been  divided  into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  stages  by 
Messrs.  Forbes  and  Bristow,  the  following  being  a  summary  of  the 
beds: — 

Feet. 
Gray  and  purple  marls  with  Vimparus  cariniferuSy  not 

seen  at  Durlston  Bay 14 

Shales  with    beds    of    Paludina    limestone    (Purbeck 

marble),  Cyprulea  abundant 45 

.15 


Upper, 
SO  feet 


Middle, 
155  feet 


Lower, 
170  feet 


64 

50 
9 


43 
7 


Unio  beds  and  shelly  limestones  with  Viviparus 
Alum-shales  and  thin  limestones  with  layers  of  gyp- 
sum, Corbula,  Cyrentty  Cyclds,  etc 

Hard  shelly  limestones    with  partings  of  shale,  fossils 

of  marine  and  estuarine  species         .... 

Cinder  bed,  a  mass  of  Ostrea  distorta     .... 

Thin    limestones,  marls,  and  shales    with    remains  of 

insects  Hsh,  and  freshwater  shells ;   at  the  base  is 

a  black  shale  with  mammalian  remains    . 

Marly  freshwater  beds,  Physa  and  Planorhis 

Marls  and  marly  limestones   with  Cardium,  Corbula, 

Cyreiuiy  and  Cypridm 92 

Marly  limestones  and  shales,  with  Cypridm  ...       36 
Beds  of  broken  slaty  limestone      .         .         .  .15 

Brown    bituminous  limestones   with    a  layer  of  dark 

earth  (dirt  bed)  resting  on  Portland  stone         .         .       19 

405 

The  same  series  can  be  seen  in  Worbarrow  Bay,  Mupes  Bay, 
and  Lul worth  Cove,  but  become  thinner  to  the  westward,  250 
feet  at  Mupes  Bay,  only  176  feet  at  Lul  worth,  and  at  Ridgeway 
Hill  190  feet.  The  Lower  Purbeck  is  characterised  by  Cypris 
purheckensis,  the  Middle  by  Gypridea  granulosa,  and  the  Upper  by 
punctata. 

The  lowermost  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  quarries  at 
Portland,  where  the  most  remarkable  stratum  is  the  upper  "  dirt 
bed,"  which  is  a  dark  brown  loamy  earth — an  actual  soil  or  terres- 
trial surface,  in  which  cycads  and  coniferous  trees  are  still  rooted. 
It  occurs  about  1 1  feet  from  the  base,  and  its  thickness  is  not  more 
than  a  foot 

The  Purbeck  Beds  are  cut  off  and  faulted  against  the  Chalk  and 
Greensand  by  the  great  Ridgeway  fault,  and  they  are  not  seen 
again  till  they  crop  out  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour  (Wilts).  The 
succession  in  this  area,  as  described  by  Mr.  W.  R  Andrews  and 
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myself  in  1894,**  with  such  subsequent  corrections  by  Mr.  H.  B- 
Woodward  "  as  we  accept,  is  as  follows : — 

Feet 
C  Clays,    marls,   and    shelly  limestones  with    Cypridea 
Upper   -j         puneUUa,  Cyrena  midiaf  and  Unto  .        .         .         .10 

I    Yellow  sand  and  gray  clay 12 

I    Sandy  and  marly  limestones,  shelly  marls,  and  cinder 
Middle  -;         bed  with  Ostrea  distorta  and  Trigonia  gibbasa  .  12 

Limestones  and  shelly  marls,  Cypridea  granulosa  .       11 

Marly  limestones  (locally  known  as  Lias)   with  layers 

of  shaly  marl,  Cypris  purbeckensis  ....  20 
Pale  yellow  oolitic  limestones  and  marls  ...  25 
Gray  laminated  marls  and  limestones      ....       20 


Lower 


Total  about  110 

The  lower  beds  are  well  eiposed  at  Wockley,  and  the  passage 
from  Portland  to  Purbeck  conditions  takes  place  in  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone about  2  feet  thick,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a  chalky 
limestone  with  marine  fossils,  and  the  upper  part  a  flaggy 
limestone  with  estuarine  Cyprids  (Cypru  hoiionierms  and  Candone 
ansata).  At  Chilmark,  however,  the  junction  is  very  different 
and  is  like  that  in  Dorset,  a  thin  seam  of  dark  clay  resting  directly 
on  the  Upper  Portland  freestone,  which  is  absent  at  Wockley, 
unless  represented  by  the  2  feet  of  limestone  above  mentioned. 

The  Lower  Purbeck  is  seen  again  at  Swindon,  resting  un- 
conformably  on  the  Portlandian,  the  basement  bed  being  a  rubbly 
marl  enclosing  rolled  lumps  of  limestone.  The  thickness  seen, 
however,  is  only  about  18  feet 


2.  Central  District 

In  this  part  of  England,  from  near  Quainton  in  Bucks  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Humber,  a  broad  mass  of  clays  intervenes  between 
the  outcrop  of  the  Combrash  and  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  series, 
beds  of  Portland  and  Purbeck  age  being  only  found  near  Aylesbury. 
This  mass  of  clay  is  divisible  as  follows  : — 

Bedfonl.  Lincah. 

Kimeridge  clay 120        800 

Ampthill  clay  (  =  Corallian)     ....       60  20 

Oxford  clay 500        300 

Ozfordian. — This  is,  of  course,  a  continuation  of  the  Oxfordian 
Beds  described  on  p.  376.  The  Kellaways  Beds  are  exposed  in 
quarries  and  cuttings  near  Bedford,  and  have  yielded  AmmoniieB 
g(merianuSyAnqfloceras  calloviense^  Belemnites  0%oeni^  Grypha?a  bilobata, 
and  Fleuromya  recurva.     Near  Huntingdon  and  St  Ives  there  are 
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good  exposures  of  the  days,  which  here  include  many  bands  of 
earthy  and  sandy  limestone.  At  St.  Neots  the  beds  exposed  belong 
to  the  zone  of  Am,  jason,  while  those  at  St  Ives  below  the  St.  Ives 
rock  belong  to  the  zone  of  ^m.  cordatus, 

Profe^or  Judd  recognised  the  following  sequence  north  of 
Huntingdon : — 

5.  Clays  with  Am.  cordatus. 

4.  Clays  with  Am.  orruUus  and  Am.  Duncani. 

3.  Clays  with  Btl.  hastatus  and  Bel.  Oweni. 

2.  Shales  with  Nueula  nuda  and  Am.  jason. 

1.  Kellaways  sands  and  clays. 

Near  Peterborough  the  clays  of  No.  3  have  yielded  ten  speciea 
of  reptiles  and  five  of  fish.  The  Oxford  clay  borders  and  under- 
lies the  western  part  of  the  Fen  district,  emerging  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Wit  ham  near  Bardney,  and  passing  northward  to- 
the  valley  of  the  Ancholme,  which  drains  into  the  Humber. 

Oorallieui. — In  Bucks  and  Bedfordshire  this  stage  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Ampthill  Clay,  named  from  the  small  town  of 
Ampthill.  This  clay  contains  a  mixture  of  species  belonging 
to  the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  clays  with  a  few  that  are  more 
especially  Corallian.  The  chief  Ammonites  are  achilles,  cordatus^ 
plicatUis,  and  vertebralis ;  with  these  are  found  Alaria  hisjnrwm, 
Exogyra  nana,  Ostrea  deltMea,  0.  discoidea  (allied  to  deltoidea  but 
more  circular),  Gryphasa  dilataia,  Oidaris  florigemma,  and  C.  Smitht^ 
As  seen  near  Ampthill  this  division  consists  of  gray  marly  clay 
with  selenite  and  a  band  of  septaria  at  the  top  and  a  bed  of  nodu- 
lar limestone  4^  feet  thick  at  the  base. 

At  Elsworth,  between  Cambridge  and  St.  Ives,  there  are  two  beds 
of  dark  gray  ferruginous  limestone  which  are  now  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  lower  calcareous  grit,  and  are  overlain  by  clay  of 
the  Ampthill  type.  Similar  limestone  occurs  at  St.  Ives  and 
Upware,  and  these  beds  have  yielded  some  typical  Corallian  fossils 
such  as  Holedypvs  depressuSf  Collyrites  bicordata,  TerebrattUa  insignisy 
JValdheimia  biicculejttay  Trigonia  perlata,  and  Pholadomya  eequalis. 

At  Upware,  between  Cambridge  and  Ely,  there  is  an  isolated 
mass  of  undoubted  Coral  Rag  and  Coralline  oolite,  which  seems  Uy 
be  part  of  a  true  coral  reef.  One  pit  exposes  coral  limestone,  with 
Thamnastrea  arachnoides  and  Isastrea  explanatay  Cidaris  florigemm<t, 
Opisy  PlicaJtula,  LUhodomuSy  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  reef ;  while 
another  pit  is  opened  in  soft  yellowish  oolite,  without  corals,  but 
containing  Niicleolites  scutaitis  and  Holectypus  depressus.  This  coral 
reef  is  not  of  large  extent,  for  no  such  rock  was  found  in  a  boring 
2  J  miles  north-west  of  Upware,  which  traversed  the  following  beds 
as  identified  by  Mr.  T.  Roberts  :  ^* — 
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6.  Alluvial  deposits  ())eat  and  sand) 

5.  Lower  Greensand 

4.  Kimeridee  clay  with  Am.  altemans 

8.  Ampthill  clay  .... 

2.  Elsworth  rock  and  brown  sandstone 

1.  Oxford  clay  (clays  and  limestone  bands) 


Feet. 
8 
13 
51 
26 
19 
81 


199 


The  Ampthill  clay  was  recognised  by  Mr.  Roberts  in  Lincoln- 
shire.^^ It  forms  a  narrow  band  between  the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge 
clays  from  Bardney  on  the  Witham  to  Briggs  and  Wrawby,  and  it 
yields  the  same  fossils  as  in  Bedford  and  Cambridge.  Its  thickness 
is  not  less  than  20  feet,  and  may  be  more. 

Kimeridgrian. — Near  Aylesbury  the  Kimeridge  Clay  is  not 
more  than  100  feet  thick,  and  merges  upward  into  a  sandy  clay 
containing  Portlandian  fossils  (the  Hartwell  clay).  Near  Leighton 
Buzzard,  and  thence  through  Bedfordshire,  most  of  the  Kimeridge 
Clay  is  concealed  by  the  Cretaceous  sands,  and  does  not  emeige  again 
till  we  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Papworth  in  Cambridgeshire, 
where  it  appears  above  the  Ampthill  Clay,  and  runs  in  a  narrow 
belt  by  Knapwell,  Boxworth,  and  Cottenham  to  the  Fens.  Its 
base  was  exposed  in  Knapwell  brickyard,  and  is  marked  by  a  layer 
of  phosphatic  nodules  resting  on  the  Ampthill  clay.  A  similar 
layer  of  nodules  marked  the  base  in  the  boring  at  Chittering  above 
mentioned. 

Near  Ely  this  clay  has  been  largely  dug,  and  both  zones  (upper 
and  lower)  have  been  recognised.  The  lower  (from  80  to  90  feet) 
contains  Am.  alter7ian.%  Astarte  supracorallinaj  Ostrea  deltoidea,  etc  ; 
the  upper,  of  which  only  16  feet  is  seen,  contains  Exogyra  virgula 
and  (Jrbiculoideu  lati^ma,  but  still  higher  beds  may  be  concealed 
beneath  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

In  Lincolnshire  both  lower  and  upper  divisions  are  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  whole  stage  is  probably  about  600  feet  thick.  The 
lower  beds  are  exposed  near  Homcastle,  Wragby,  Market  Rasen, 
and  Wrawby  near  Caistor.  At  Rasen  it  yields  many  finely  preaerved 
fossils,  which  include  Ammonites  altenians,  Ain.  mutabilis,  Trigonia 
Juddiana,Ino€eramtts  rasenensisy  Thracia  dejrressay  and  Nucula  Menkei. 
The  upper  beds  are  mainly  shales,  seen  neai'  Spilsby,  FuUetby,  and 
West  Ashby,  and  yielding  Am.  biplex,  Protocardia  striatulay  Lucina 
minuscula^  Liwjula  oralis,  and  Orbiculoidea  laiissima, 

Portlandian. — These  beds  are  well  exposed  near  Thame, 
Brill,  and  Aylesbury,  where  they  exhibit  a  special  facies  different 
from  that  of  Dorset  or  Wiltshire.  The  complete  succession,  as 
gathered  from  several  quarry  sections,  is  stated  as  follows : — 
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Feet. 
'Brown  sandy  marl  and  hard  limestone,  Am,  gigan- 

teuSf  Ostrea  expansa,  and  Trigonia                 ,        .  0  to    2 

Marly  and  shelly  limestones,  Trigonia  gibbosa  .        .  5  to    8 

Greenish  yellow  sand 5  to    6 

Marly  and  rubbly  limestone  with  fossils  .                 .  10  to  15 
Yellowish  green  sand  with  a  bed  of  small  pebbles  of 

quartz  and  lydianite  at  the  base   .  8  to  10 
Hartwell  f  Fine  sandy  clay  with  AstarU  hartwdlensis,  Cardium 

Clay     \     marinicum,  Pema  Bouchardi^  Trigonia  FelkUi     .  20  to  30 


Upper 

Portland, 

26  feet 


About  60  feet 


Here  it  would  seem  that  the  Portland  Sands  are  replaced  by 
the  Hartwell  Clay.  The  most  northerly  outlier  of  these  beds  is 
at  Stewkley  Warren,  4  miles  west  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  where 
about  15  feet  of  them,  capped  by  a  few  feet  of  Purbeck  Beds,  was 
at  one  time  exposed. 

Beyond  this  they  are  not  seen  either  in  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  or  Lincoln,  but  derived  and  phosphatised  Portlandian 
fossils  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sands, 
and  consequently  it  is  most  probable  that  they  originally  extended 
through  these  counties,  but  were  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Cretaceous  period. 

Purbeck  Beds. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thame,  Aylesbury, 
Brill,  and  Whitchurch  the  Portland  Beds  are  succeeded  by  a 
variable  group  of  beds  with  freshwater  fossils,  which  are  generally 
considered  to  be  of  Purbeck  age.  They  consist  of  a  variable  series 
of  thin-bedded  limestones,  marls,  shales,  clays,  and  Calcareous  sands, 
and  do  not  exceed  30  feet  in  thickness.  They  have  yielded  re- 
mains of  plants,  insects,  cyprides,  with  Vivipancs,  Gyrena^  Modiola, 
and  the  following  fish,  Lepidotus  minor,  Pkuropholis  serratOy  Aspido- 
rhynchus,  and  Mesodon. 


2.  Northern  District 

In  the  north  of  Yorkshire  representatives  of  all  the  Upper 
Jurassic  groups  come  in  again,  with  the  exception  of  the  Purbecks, 
and  are  well  exposed  along  the  coast  near  Scarborough. 

Oxfordian. — Succeeding  the  Combrash  are  10  or  12  feet 
of  shale,  with  Pseiidomonotis  echinata,  which  are  grouped  with  the 
Cornbrash  by  Hudleston,  and  with  the  Kellaways  by  Etheridge. 
The  Kellaways  Rock  where  first  appearing  is  only  9  feet  thick, 
but  in  Qristhorpe  Bay  it  is  24  feet,  and  at  Scarborough,  5  miles 
to  the  north-west,  there  are  no  less  than  76  feet  of  sandstone. 
It  seems,  however,  that  only  the  lower  62  feet  of  this  belong 
properly  to  the  Kellaways,  for  the  highest  beds  contain  Gryphaa 

2  C 
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dilatata  and  Ammonites  of  the  Ornati  group,  which  characterise 
the  lower  part  of  the  Oxford  Clay  elsewhere.  Above  this  sandy 
zone  are  gray  sandy  shales  120  feet  thick,  containing  Anu  Lamberii^ 
Am,  cordatiiSy  Am,  creruxtusy  and  other  fossils.  Westward  both 
shales  and  sands  decrease  in  thickness,  and  are  only  80  feet  thick 
in  the  Howardian  Hills. 

Corallian  Group. — This  attains  an  unusual  thickness  in 
Yorkshire,  and  occupies  a  large  area  of  ground  round  the  Vale  of 
Pickering.  It  has  been  specially  studied  by  Messrs.  Blake  and 
Hudleston,  and  by  Mr.  Fox-Strangways,  from  whose  memoir 
the  following  tabular  view  of  the  succession  near  Pickering  has 
been  taken : — 

Feet. 
^-    ^  r  Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  shales,  and  grit  with-^wi.  cUter- 
^  -3  I     TuinSf  Belemnites  nitiduSt  and  Ooniomya  lUerata       .       30  to    40 
*S  ?  J  UpP®r  limestones,  coral  rags,  and  oolites  with  Am.  pli- 
ocUiHSj  Bourguetia  Uriata^  Trigonia  perlaia,  Cidaris 
florigemmat  Thamnastrea  coneinnay  and  other  corals        40  to    60 
,  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  with  ^7/1.  ^/ica^i7w.         .         .       40  to    80 
Xower  limestones  with  Am.  corcUUits  and  NueleolUcs 

scutatiis 30  to    60 

Graystones,  coarse,  gritty,  and  cherty  limestones  with 
Am.  goliathuSy    OtrvUlia  aviculopieSy  and  Hhynch. 

Thtirmanni 25  to    40 

Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  gritty  limestones,  and  soft  cal- 
careous sandstone, with  Am. perartnahiSy  Hhynchonella 
Thurmannij  and  CoUyrUes  hicordcUus       .         .         .       50  to  130 


o  **< 


o  |K 


From  215  to  400 


Kimerid^an. — The  Kimeridge  Clay  is  not  well  exposed  in 
Yorkshire,  for  though  it  doubtless  underlies  a  large  part  of  the 
Vale  of  Pickering,  it  is  concealed  by  glacial  drifts,  and  only  the 
highest  beds  are  exposed  on  the  shore  at  Speeton  Gap.  These 
consist  of  brown  and  black  shales  containing  Ain.  hiplex('i)y  Ostrea 
gibbosa,  Discina  IcUissima,  and  Lingula  ovalis. 

Westward  towards  Malton  borings  show  a  thickness  of  more 
than  400  feet  of  shales  and  clays,  and  the  basal  clays  are  exposed 
in  a  brickyard  at  Hildenley,  where  they  yield  Am,  mutabilis^ 
Ostrea  deltoidea,  and  Thracia  depressa.  South  of  Malton  it  is 
traceable  along  the  steep  frontal  slope  of  the  Wolds  till  it  is  lost 
under  the  overlap  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  near  Acklam. 

Portlandian. — At  Speeton  the  Kimeridge  Clay  is  surmounted 
by  a  bed  of  black  phosphatic  nodules,  the  "  coprolite  bed,"  and 
the  clays  above  this  contain  Ammonites  which  resemble  Portlandian 
species,  so  that  the  beds  have  been  classed  by  some  as  Portlandian. 
As,  however,  the  Ammonites  are  not  identical  with  Portlandian 
forms,   and   as    the   Neocomian    Belemnite   (B,    latercUts)   occurs 
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throughout  with  Am,  regalis  in  the  higher  part,  the  beds  are  prob- 
ably of  Lower  Cretaceous  age  (see  p.  418). 


4.  Scotland, 

"West  Coast. — The  only  member  of  the  Upper  Jurassic 
series  which  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  is  the  Oxford 
Clay.  This  overlies  the  great  estuarine  series  in  the  islands  of 
Skye  and  Eigg,  and  consists  of  blue  clays  containing  Amrnoniiu 
cordatus,  Am.  excavcUuSf  Am,  Lamhertiy  and  others.  Above  it  are 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

East  Coast. — In  Sutherland  a  much  more  complete  series  is 
found  ;  the  beds  are  seen  at  intervals  along  the  coast  for  a  distance 
of  16  miles,  and  form  a  narrow  strip  of  low  ground,  which  is 
bounded  inland  by  a  powerful  fault,  and  the  extreme  width  of 
which  near  Brora  is  about  2  miles.  In  this  small  space  is 
found  a  succession  of  beds  representing  the  whole  of  the  Oxford 
Clay,  Coral  Rag,  and  part  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  as  below  : — 

Feet. 
'  Light-coloured  sandatone  ;  no  fossils     ....     100 
Shelly  limestones,   black  shales,  and  grits  with  Bel. 

abbreviatuSy    Am.  altemans^  Am.  hiplesc,  and  many 

others  ;  ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers    ....     500 
White  sandstones  and  carbonaceous  shales ;   estuarine 

beds  with  few  fossils 200 

Grits  and  sandstones ;  Am.  Hplex^  Am.  eudoxttSt  Am. 

mviabiliSy  and  Bel.  obeliscus ?  200 

Gray  limestones  and  sandy  clays  in  two  bands,  separated 

by  60  feet  of  white  sandstone ;  Am.  cordatus,  Am. 

excavatuSf    Trigonia  corallina^  and  other  coral  rag 

species ?  150 

White  sandstones  with  bands  of  lignite  and  occasional 

layers  containing  casts  of  marine  shells ;   estuarine 

beds 

White  clierty  sandstone  with  many  fossils,  Am.  perar- 
,     matttSj  Am.  achillcs,  etc.  (lower  calcareous  grit) 
'Sandy  clays  and   black  shales  with  Bel.   Oweni,  Bel. 

haMaiuSy  Am,  omatiis,  Am,  Duncani,  etc.,  etc. 
Sandy  shales,  with  Nuaila  nudou,  Am.  gowerianus^  and 

Am.  calloviensis 

Calcareous  sandstone  with  many  fossils,  fauna  of  Ecl- 
^     laways  Rock 


Kimeridge 
Clay 


Corallian 


40O 
25 


300 


Oxfordian  ■* 


Physical  Geography  of  the  Jurassic  Period 

1.  Lower  Jurasslo  Time.  —  The  physical  geography  of 
the  Liassic  epochs  was  a  simple  and  direct  modification  of  that 
which  prevailed  during  the  preceding  Triassic  period.       No  local 
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elevations  and  subsidences  took  place  in  the  British  area,  for  the 
Kbaetic  and  Liassic  beds  occupy  the  same  basins  of  deposit  as  tboee 
which  hold  the  Keuper  marls ;  the  great  lakes  or  inland  seas  in 
which  the  latter  were  accumulated  became  by  submergence  the 
seas  and  bays  in  which  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Lias  were 
laid  down. 

All  the  central  and  southern  part  of  England  was  covered  by 
the  sea,  but  there  was  a  large  area  of  land  to  the  east  of  our 
islands,  and  a  portion  of  this  extended  into  the  east  of  England, 
though  the  trend  of  its  coast  is  quite  uncertain.  About  the  land 
on  the  west  we  have  more  information  ;  it  was  probably  continuous 
from  the  north  of  France  through  Cornwall,  Devon,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  ;  the  sites  of  the  English,  Bristol,  and  Irish  Channels  seem 
to  have  been  bays  or  gulfs  running  up  into  this  land,  and  these 
channels  then  narrowed  westward,  opening  into  an  eastern,  and  not 
a  western  sea  as  they  do  now.  As  to  the  Irish  Channel  we  have  no 
certain  information,  but  if  a  gulf  then  existed  on  its  site  it  doubt- 
less opened  northward  and  narrowed  southward.  The  Mendip 
HilLs  formed  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  that  separated 
Devon  and  Wales. 

The  greater  part  of  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  land  which 
projected  southward  through  the  north  of  England  and  along  the 
Pennine  chain,  dividing  the  sea-space  into  two  great  gulfs— one 
-extending  north-eastward  into  what  is  now  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
other  stretching  westward  into  Ireland,  and  thence  northward 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  to  Mull,  Skye,  and  Raasay. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  restoration  of  Liassic  geography  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  sea  penetrated  to  the  north-east  of 
Scotland.  It  has  been  supposed  that  open  sea  extended  northwards 
from  Yorkshire  outside  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  that  from 
this  sea  a  bay  reached  westward  into  Sutherland  ;  but  this  theory 
carries  an  eastern  sea  for  200  miles  over  a  space  where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  existence,  and  the  estuarine  character  of  the  beds 
which  overlie  the  Lias  in  Yorkshire  make  it  probable  that  the 
eastern  gulf  tenuinated  in  the  estuary  of  a  large  river.  Hence  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  Moray  and  Sutherland  basin  was  con- 
nected south-westward  across  Scotland  with  the  gulf  which 
unquestionably  extended  to  the  west  coast  within  70  miles  of 
Dunrobin  Castle. 

The  deposition  of  so  great  a  thickness  of  dark-coloured  clay  and 
shale  in  Liassic  times  calls  fur  explanation,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  this  material  was  mainly  supplied  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Carboniferous  shales.  I^arge  tracts  of  Coal-measures  and 
of  Lower  Carboniferous  shales  must  have  existed  at  this  time  both  in 
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.Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  rivers  flowing  off  these  tracts  would 
pour  little  else  than  black  mud  into  the  surrounding  sea,  while  the 
waves  would  eat  deep  into  such  portions  as  came  within  their 
reach  during  the  gradual  submergence. 

2.  Middle  Jurassio  Time. — The  physical  geography  of  the 
British  Islands  during  this  part  of  the  Jurassic  period  does  not 
seem  to  have  differed  much  from  that  which  prevailed  during 
Liassic  times.  The  same  general  arrangement  of  sea  and  land 
which  has  just  been  described  continued  during  the  formation  of 
the  Oolites,  though  certain  important  changes  and  modifications  of 
the  coast-line  seem  to  have  taken  place,  otherwise  it  would  be 
difScult  to  explain  the  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the 
sediment  laid  down — the  change  from  the  dark  shales  of  the  Lias 
to  the  sands,  marls,  and  oolitic  limestones  of  the  newer  series. 

At  first  sight  nothing  seems  easier  to  explain  than  such  a  change ; 
a  day  succeeded  by  a  limestone  seems  to  point  to  a  general 
depression,  whereby  the  extent  of  the  sea  was  enlarged  and  its 
depth  increased,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  limestones 
are  deep-water  formations,  and  oolitic  limestones  in  particular  are 
generally  of  shallow-water  origin,  for  such  limestones  are  at  the 
present  day  formed  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coral  reefs. 
Again,  if  the  Coal-measures  were,  as  above  suggested,  the  source 
of  the  mud  composing  the  Lias,  the  supply  of  this  might  be  cut 
off  by  elevation  as  completely  as  by  submergence.  Moreover,  in 
the  Midland  counties  of  England  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the 
close  proximity  of  land  throughout  the  Middle  Jurassic  period; 
and  finally,  in  Yorkshire  and  on  both  sides  of  Scotland  we  find 
estuarine  and  freshwater  conditions  prevailing  largely  throughout 
the  Middle  Jurassic  series. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the  Qreat  Oolite 
overlaps  the  Inferior  Oolites  and  the  Lias  till  it  rests  on  the  older 
rocks  below  Richmond  and  London.  Hence,  while  there  seems  to 
have  been  elevation  of  the  northern  and  north-western  districts, 
there  seems  to  have  been  continued  subsidence  in  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  districts.  The  movement,  therefore,  must  have  been 
a  tilting  one,  like  that  which  affected  Norway  and  Sweden  in 
recent  times. 

Confining  our  view  to  the  sea  which  lay  over  the  southern  and 
midland  counties  at  this  time,  we  may  picture  it  as  lying  between 
the  mountainous  region  of  Wales  and  Devon  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  land  which  is  now  buried  beneath  our  eastern  counties 
on  the  other  hand.  Southward  it  doubtless  opened  into  a  wider  sea 
through  which  came  currents  of  warm  water  from  equatorial 
regions,  imparting  a  high  temperature  to  the  British  shores,  and 
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enabling  reef-building  corals  to  flourish  where  other  conditions 
were  favourable  to  their  existence. 

In  this  sea  flourished  an  immense  number  of  marine  creatures, 
coral  reefs  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  and  their  debriM  afforded 
the  material  for  the  oolitic  limestones  which  now  furnish  such 
valuable  building  stones.  On  the  surrounding  land  grew  magnifi- 
cent ferns  and  cycads,  with  coniferous  trees  on  the  higher  ground, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  the  only  vertebrate  denizens  of  the  region 
were  small  Marsupials,  huge  Dinosaurian  reptiles,  the  bat-like 
Pterodactyles,  marine  crocodiles,  and  a  variety  of  fish. 

The  country  which  now  exhibits  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
scene  is  Australia  and  its  neighbouring  islands.  There  many  of 
the  Jurassic  types  still  survive.  The  indigenous  Mammalia  are  all 
Marsupials  and  ProMheri/i ;  the  plants  include  ferns,  cycads,  and 
Araucarian  pines.  Coral  reefs  fringe  the  shore,  and  in  the  waters 
are  Cestraciont  fish  and  many  of  the  same  Molluscan  genera  as  are 
found  in  the  Oolites,  viz.  Phudanella,  Stomatia,  Trigonia,  Corhisy 
with  others  that  have  a  wider  distribution,  and  the  Brachiopod 
Waldheimia  is  common  in  Torres  Straits.  There  are,  however, 
no  survivors  of  the  Jurassic  reptiles,  nor  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Belemnites  which  swarmed  in  the  older  seas. 

3.  Upper  Jurassio  Time. — From  the  stratigraphical  facts 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  may  draw  two  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  Upper  Jurassic 
rocks  were  deposited.  The  first  inference  is  that  the  seas  of  the 
Oxford  and  Kimeridge  clays  were  much  deeper  and  more  extensive 
than  the  reef-blocked  sea  of  the  Middle  Jurassic  times.  Secondly, 
we  infer  that  this  sea  again  became  shallower,  partly  by  deposi- 
tion and  partly  by  upheaval,  during  the  Portland  and  Purbeck 
times,  till  eventually  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  raised  into 
dry  land. 

If  further  testimony  to  the  shallowness  of  the  Great  Oolite 
waters  were  needed,  the  scarcity  of  Ammonites  in  the  rocks  of  that 
group  would  supply  it,  only  three  species  being  known  to  occur 
in  the  Forest  Marble  and  Cornbrash.  The  sandy  nature  of  the 
Kellaways  Rock  precludes  us  from  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  deep- 
water  deposit,  but  its  fauna  indicates  that  deep  water  was  not  far 
off,  for  in  these  beds  a  large  number  of  new  Ammonites  suddenly 
make  their  appearance,  and  most  of  them  continue  in  the  Oxford 
Clay.  The  change  from  Cornbrash  to  Kellaways  Rock  is  particu- 
larly striking  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  latter  contains  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  species  of  Ammonites,  and  only  one  is  common  to  the 
two  deposits  ;  twenty  of  these  species  pass  up  into  the  Oxford 
Clay. 
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The  existence  of  Oxford  Clay  with  marine  foseils  on  both  sides 
of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  is  a  further  proof  of  the  general 
subsidence,  and  in  this  widespread  deposit  of  dark  blue  clay  we 
seem  to  have  a  repetition  of  Liassic  conditions,  in  so  far  that  the 
rivers  which  drained  the  surrounding  land  were  enabled  to  carry 
down  an  enormous  quantity  of  dark-coloured  mud. 

When,  however,  we  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  period  we  are  faced  with  the 
difficulty  that  we  have  little  evidence  to  guide  us  with  respect  to 
the  eastward  extension  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  series.  From  the 
fact  of  its  being  fully  developed  in  Hanover,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  a  communication  was  now  established  between  the  English 
and  Germanic  seas,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Scoto- 
Scandinavian  land  was  broken  through.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
necessity  for  imagining  a  sea  between  Scotland  and  Norway  merely 
to  account  for  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Sutherland  and  of  Franz 
Joseph  Land  in  the  Arctic  region. 

The  period  closed  with  a  general  upheaval  of  the  whole  region, 
the  sea  became  shallower  and  clearer,  so  that  limestones  (Port- 
landian)  were  again  formed  in  restricted  areas.  Finally,  a  large 
part  of  the  sea-floor  was  raised  into  dry  land,  the  seas  were  con- 
tracted into  narrow  limits,  and  that  over  the  south  of  England 
was  reduced  to  an  estuarine  lagoon,  in  which  the  Purbcck  Beds  were 
deposited. 
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CHAPTER   XV 


THE  CRETACEOUS  SYSTEM 


This  system  takes  its  name  from  cretOj  the  Latin  word  for  chalk, 
because  this  well-known  rock  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
system  in  Western  Europe.  Beneath  the  chalk,  however,  there 
is  a  variable  series  of  marine  sands  and  clays,  and  below  these  in 
the  south  of  England  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  freshwater 
deposits  which  have  long  been  known  as  the  TVealden,  from  the 
large  area  occupied  by  them  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 
In  the  British  area  it  is  only  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  that 
marine  deposits  of  the  same  age  as  the  Wealden  are  found,  but 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  they  attain  a  great  thickness. 

The  system  is  divisible  into  two  great  series,  a  lower  and  an 
upper,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  subdivisions  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  rocks  of  the  southern  counties  ;  this  nomen- 
clature, however,  is  not  applicable  to  the  lower  series  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire. 

Max.  Thickness. 
Feet. 


/'Upper  Chalk  (Senonian)   . 
Upper      I  Middle  Chalk  (Turonian) 
Cretaceous  1  Lower  Chalk  (Cenomanian) 

t Upper  Greensand  and  Gault  (Selbori 
J  r  Lower  Greensand  (Vectian) 

CreteZas   y  ^^^'V^^^^ „d  }  Wealden  . 


ian) 


1200 
260 
250 
300 
800 

2000 


As  the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  in  the  south 
of  England  is  of  freshwater  origin,  and  as  the  highest  part 
of  the  Chalk  is  nowhere  visible,  it  is  desirable  that  the  student 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  continental  succession,  which  presents 
a  much  more  complete  marine  series  of  Cretaceous  deposits  than 
is  found  in  Southern  England.  In  the  following  table  we  give  the 
stages  now  generally  accepted  in  Western  Europe  and  their 
equivalents  in  Southern  and  Northern  England  : — 
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Western  Europe. 
Danian  . 
Senoniaii 

Turonian  (restricted) 
Cenomanian    . 
Albian    . 
Aptian    . 
Harrcmiau  1 
Neocomian/   ' 


Southern  England 

Wanting 

Upper  Chalk 

Middle  Chalk 
/Lower  Chalk 
\Selbornian 

Vectian  . 

Wealden 


Northern  England. 

Wanting. 

Upper  Qialk. 

Middle  Chalk. 

Lower  Chalk. 

Red  Chalk. 

Upper  Si)eeton  clay. 
/  Miadle       and       Liower 
i^     Speeton  clay. 


The  relation  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  to  the  underlying  forma- 
tions is  an  important  matter.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
England  there  is  a  marked  break  and  unconformity  between  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  svstems,  and  even  in  Yorkshire  the 
apparent  conformity  is  probably  deceptive,  for  there  is  nothing 
there  which  can  safely  be  correlated  with  the  Portlandian,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  representative  of  the 
Purbeck  Beds.  It  is  only  in  the  south  of  England,  where  the 
highest  Jurassic  beds  are  fully  developed,  that  a  complete  sequence 
of  deposits  is  found  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  two  systems,  but 
these  deposits  are  of  freshwater  origin  and  do  not  bridge  over  the 
gap  in  the  marine  succession. 

This  gap  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  region  into  dry  land,  land  which  extended 
southward  into  France  and  eastward  through  Belgium,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  long  period  of  time,  marked  by  the  formation  of 
several  thousand  feet  of  marine  deposits  in  the  south  of  France, 
that  parts  of  this  land  were  again  submerged  and  that  marine 
deposits  were  laid  down  all  across  England.  This  change  was  the 
commencement  of  a  great  subsidence  which  eventually  carried  the 
Cretaceous  seas  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  continued  subsidence  we  find  the 
higher  members  of  the  Cretaceous  system  spread  far  beyond  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  lower  beds.  Thus  along  the  south  coast  of 
England  the  Selbomian  clays  and  sands  overlap  the  Vectian  or 
Lower  Qreensand,  and  overstep  the  successive  members  of  the 
Jurassic  series  to  the  westward,  passing  from  the  surface  of  the 
Lower  Oolites  on  to  the  Lias,  and  from  the  Lias  on  to  the  Trias,  till 
at  length  outliers  of  the  Upper  Qreensand  rest  directly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Permian  in  Devon,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  passed  from  this  onto  the  surface  of  the  Carboniferous 
and  Devonian  rocks,  and  were  banked  up  against  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor. 

A  similar  overlap  and  overstep  takes  place  in  the  Midland 
counties,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  being  overlapped  by  the 
Gault,  which  passes  across  the  edges  of  the  Purbeck  and  Portland 
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Beds  till,  in  BuckiDghamshire,  it  rests  upon  the  Kimeridge  clay. 
These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  sea  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  period 
had  a  far  wider  extension  than  that  of  the  Lower  Cretaceou&  As 
this  sea  encroached  upon  the  land  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Wealden  area  in  Lower  Cretaceous  times,  it  planed  off  a  considerable, 
thickness  of  strata,  and  the  surface  upon  which  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
rocks  now  rest  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  is  a  plain  of 
marine  erosion.  Borings  at  Richmond  and  at  Meux's  Brewery  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road  pass  from  Gault  and  Lower  Qreensand  into 
Great  Oolite ;  a  boring  at  Kentish  Town  passed  from  Gault  into 
red  sandstones  which  are  probably  of  Palceozoic  age,  while  borings 
in  Essex,  Herts,  and  Suffolk  came  down  upon  Palaeozoic  rocks  of 
Silurian  and  Devonian  age.  The  following  are  abstracts  of  some 
of  these  borings  : — 


Gravel  and  Drift 
Eocene 
Chalk 

Upper  Greensand 
Gault 

Ix)wer  Greensand  ? 
i  Great  Oolite 
Palaeozoic  rocks 


Richmond. 
11 

Meux's 
Brewery. 

Kentish 
Town. 

1 
Cheshiint. 

26 

Ware. 

17 

Culford. 

22 

6 

242 

1364 
655} 

z2^ 

'          76 

— 

— 

671 

645 

6S0 

578 

526 

16 

28 

184 

isoi 

44 

40 

20H 

160 

155 

1661 

78 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

824 
19} 

87i 

64 

— 

— 

— 

170 

80 
1146 

188^ 
1302 

29 

85 
88H 

1409 

1010 

657 

Cretaceous  rocks  underlie  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  part 
of  England  ;  their  main  outcrops  form  a  broad  tract  which  runs 
across  the  country  from  Dorsetshire  to  the  west  of  Norfolk,  and, 
passing  below  the  Wash,  traverse  the  eastern  parts  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire.  If  the  south-easterly  dip  was  maintained  without 
interruption,  •  Cretaceous  rocks  would  not  be  seen  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  ;  but  this  dip  is  interrupted  by  several  large  cross- 
flexures,  the  axes  of  which  run  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and 
by  these  flexures  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  are  brought  to  the 
surface  over  a  large  area  in  the  south  of  England,  while  the 
Tertiary  rocks  are  thrown  off  into  two  broad  troughs  or  basins. 

There  are  four  principal  anticlinal  axes  :  one  running  through 
Dorset  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  a  second  passing  through  the  Vale 
of  Wardour ;  a  third  traversing  the  Vale  of  Warminster,  Winchester, 
and  the  north  of  Sussex  ;  a  fourth  through  the  Vales  of  Pewsey 
and  Kingsclere.  It  is  by  the  union  of  the  third  and  fourth  of 
these  flexures  that  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  Wealden  area  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  structure  of  which 
is  illustrated  on  pp.  405  and  408. 
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North  of  the  Thames  valley  there  are  no  such  disturbances ; 
the  easterly  dip  is  almost  uninterrupted  and  the  great  escarpment 
of  the  Chalk  is  continuous  through  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Buck- 
ingham, Bedford,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  till  it  sinks 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Wash.  In  Norfolk  the  strike  is  nearly 
due  north  and  south,  but  this  is  changed  beneath  the  Wash,  and 
the  rocks  emerge  in  Lincolnshire  with  a  strike  to  N.N.W.,  crossing* 
the  Humber  west  of  Hull,  and  forming  the  districts  known  as  the 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  Wolds. 

In  Ireland  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  crop  out  in  many  places 
beneath  the  Eocene  basalt  plateau  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  the 
whole  of  which  they  doubtless  underlie. 

Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  are  also  found  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
but  though  the  exposures  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  the 
areas  occupied  by  them  are  very  small. 

As  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  system  differ  much  from  each 
other  in  lithological  character,  and  to  some  extent  in  their  fossil 
contents,  and  as  the  lower  series  occupies  a  much  more  limited 
area  than  the  upper,  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  them 
separately  ;  but  before  entering  on  the  stratigraphical  details  a 
little  space  may  be  devoted  to  a  brief  general  account  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  period  as  a  whole. 

Life  of  the  Cretaceous  Period 

Flora-. — Comparatively  few  traces  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
period  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Britain  except  in  the 
Wealden  Beds,  in  which,  as  in  the  Jurassic  system,  the  pre- 
dominating groups  are  ferns  and  cycads.  A  few  conifers,  horse- 
tails (Equisetaceaj),  and  a  Chara  also  occur,  but  Dicotyledons  are 
unknown,  although  a  few  examples,  the  earliest  of  their  class,  have 
been  found  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Spain  and  of  North 
America. 

The  flora  of  the  Wealden  presents  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Jurassic  strata,  but  as  the  early  Cretaceous  continent 
was  only  an  extension  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  land,  such  a  resemblance 
should  not  cause  any  surprise. 

In  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  the  Continent  Dicotyledons  form  an 
important  part  of  the  flora,  and  include  a  number  of  genera  which 
have  living  representatives,  e,g.  Acer  (maple),  Cinnamomum  (cin- 
namon). Ilex  (holly),  Quercus  (oak),  Platanus  (plane),  Hedera  (ivy), 
Populus  (poplar),  Myrica  (myrtle),  with  Aralia,  Magnolia,  J^mco- 
lyptuSy  and  the  extinct  genus  Credneria.  Cycads  are  less  numerop» 
than  before  ;   subsequently  they  became  rare  in  Europe,  and  at 
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the  present  day  are  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical  and  aub-tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Mexico. 

Fauna. — The  general  aspect  of  the  CretaceooB  fauna  reaemfalea 
that  of  the  preceding  JurasBic  much  more  than  that  of  the  succeed- 
ing Eocene.  Throughout  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  many  genera 
which  were  abuniiant  in  Jurassic  times  are  still  common,  such  as 
CucuIUbo,  Trufonia,  Corbie,  Gervillia,  Pema,  Fteten,  Lima,  PUuTmnya, 
and  PleuTotomaria.  The  Am  monoid  genera  Olcoitephaniu  and 
PeritphiTieUt  continue  to  be  abundant,  and  the  BeUmtiitid<e  were 
nearly  as  common,  but  many  new  genera  of  Cephalopoda  appear. 


Fig.  lia— Rurai 


some  in  the  lower  and  some  in  the  upper  division  of  the  system. 
The  Echinoid  genera  HoUeiyfas,  NuekoliUa,  and  Pygiina  also 
survive  into  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  but  many  new  genera  make 
their  appearance  (see  list  below). 

Passing  to  vertebrate  animals,  most  of  the  Cretaceous  lisli  belong 
to  genera  which  existed  in  Jurassic  times,  but  Edaphodon,  Lam«a, 
and  Prolotphynrna  now  appear,  whiU  in  the  Chalk  many  Teleoatean 
fish  resembling  modern  genera  are  found,  such  as  Jteryx,  Corax, 
Oiimroidea,  Enchodm,  Hypiodon,  and  PorthtMt,  Among  reptiles  the 
marine  lckthyoaaur\u  and  Che  Dinosaurian  geni;ra  Ceteoiaurus  and 
Megaloiaunu  auivive  from  Jurassic  time,  but  the  Pleaiosaurs   at« 
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represented  by  Cimoliosaurus  and  Folyptychodon.  Fresh  Dinosaurs 
make  their  appearance,  e.g.  Iguanodmi^  Hypsilophodon,  HyheosauruSy 
and  Vectisaurus  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  with  AcanUiopholis^ 
Anoplosaurus,  and  others  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  In  the 
sea  were  large  lizard-like  reptiles  (ConiosaumSj  MosasauruSj  and 
Dolicho8auru8)j  and  in  the  air  the  Pterosauria  were  represented  by 
species  of  Pteranodon  and  Ornithocheirns. 

Remains  of  birds  also  occur  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series, 
but  only  one  genus  has  been  found  in  Britain,  the  Enaliomis  of 
the  Cambridge  Greensand.  In  America  remains  are  more  plentifal, 
and  three  remarkable  genera  have  been  described — Hegpercrnis, 
Ichthyomts,  and  Apatomis,  Hesperomis  was  a  large  bird  about  six 
feet  in  length,  and  possessing  many  reptilian  characters,  so  that  it 
forms  a  link  between  the  Jurassic  Archreopteryx  and  more  highly- 
developed  birds ;  its  jaws  were  furnished  with  teeth  planted  in  a 
long  alveolar  groove,  its  wings  rudimentary,  and  its  hind  limbs 
strong,  so  that  it  was  a  wader  and  lived  chiefly  on  fish.  Ichthyomis 
and  Apatomis  were  much  smaller  birds  with  well-developed  wings, 
but  both  had  reptilian  skulls  with  teeth  set  in  sockets,  and  their 
vertebne  were  biconcave  like  those  of  Fish,  Amphibians,  and 
Ichthyosaurus. 

Mammalia  also  existed,  though  remains  of  them  are  very  rare, 
and  none  have  been  found  in  England  ;  they  consist  of  teeth  of 
small  Prototheria  (Gimolomys  and  Selenacodon)  related  to  the  Jurassic 
Plagiaulax,  and  some  bones  of  true  Marsupials  referred  to  the 
genera  Didelphops^  CimolesteSy  and  Telacodon, 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  marine  genera 
which  first  appear  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  : — 

Pori/era.         Catagnia,  Chenendopora,  Oculosi>ongia,  Plocescyphia,  Rapbi- 

donema,  Scypliia,  Trematocystia. 
Aclinozoa.       Brachycyathiis,  Holocystis,  Leptophyllia,  Trochosmilia. 
Echinodenna,  Cardiaster,  Catopygus,  Discoiaea,  Toxaster  ( =  £chino8j>ata- 

gus),  Enallaster,  Pel  tastes,  Goniopygus,  Salenia. 
Crustacea.       Hoploj>aria,  Meyeria,  Mithracites. 
Brachiopoda.  Kingena. 
Laniellibrajichia.  Area,  Crassatella,  Pectunculiis,  Mouopleura,  Requienia, 

Toucasia,  Sphsenilites,  Thetis,  Venus. 
Gastropoda.     Aporrhais  (Omithopus,  Diniorphosoma),  Avellana,  Eulima, 

Scalaria,  Pleurotoma. 
Cephalopoda.  Acaiithoceras,  Desnioceras,  Hoplites,  Crioceras,  Anisoceras, 

Macroscaphites,  Hamulina,  Actinocamax. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  genera  which 
make  their  appearance  in  Upper  Cretaceous  time  : — 

Porifera.        Camerospongia,    Cephalites,    Coeloptychium,    Ck>scinopora, 

Doryderma,  Ouettardia,  Hallirhoa,  Leptophragma,  Nema- 
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tinion,   Plinthoaella,  Pbaretrospongia,  Siphonta,  SlsaTo- 
nema,  Ventriculitea,  Vemiculjna. 
AairuKoa.       A]cogB8t«r,  Caryophyllia,  Ckelouniliii,  Cyclocyathiu,  Micra- 
bocia,   Onchotrochiu,    Patasmilia,    PlacosmilU,    TrochO' 

Echinoderma.  CatiUimaa,  C;n>^°^''>Bi  CoUaldia,  Galeritea  (  =  EchiDo- 
coDos),  EchinocoiTa,  Epiostor,  Uemiaater,  HolasUr, 
Infulaat^r,  Micrast«r,  Bourgueticrinua,  MaraupitOB. 

CratlatMi.  CalliaiiaBaa,  Etjiis,  Eucorystes,  Necrocarcinas,  PolieocorysteH. 
Palffiga,  Enoploclytia. 


1.  Onychlopali  Mu)t«1ll. 


aattropoda.     Acbeonella,  Bucxiiium,  CaduluB,  Cassidaria,  Columbellina, 

CrapiduU,  Helii,  Fubus,  Voluta. 
Ceplutlopoda,  Buchiceras,  Baculitea,  Heteroceraa,  Mammitca,  Pacbyiliecua, 

Place  ntioeras,     Prion  ouyclus,     Schlnnlwihia,    SeapliiUs, 

Turrilitss,  BcUmniUtla. 
Pisces,  BvTjx,  Carax,  Macropoma,  Oameroides,  FUthodus  Portlieus, 

PtychoduB. 

A.    LOWER  CRETACEOUS  SERIES 

Characteristic  Fosbils 
The  followiajj  are  some  of  the  species  which  characterise  the 
several    stages   of    the    Lower  Cretaceoua   seriea.     The   Wealden 
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species  are  of  coiirae  English,  but  under  the  heads  of  Neocomiait 
and  Wealdeii  tlie  apeciea  characteristic  of  these  atagea  in  Ftance 
and  Switzerland  are  given  togetlier  with  some  which  occur  in  beds 
of  the  same  age  in  Yorkithire ;  those  found  in  Yorkshire  are  indicated 
bj  an  asterisk.  The  Vectian  apeciea  are  Engliab,  though  numy 
of  them  occur  also  in  the  Aptian  of  France. 


FossiUoffht  W^tikiiBeds 

I'laiila.  Cliara  Kiiowltoni,  E.[ui«etitea  LyoUi.     Filicei:  Onjchiopsis 

Mantelli,  MatoQidium  Gtejiperti,  CladophlebiB  Alb«rtsi, 
Siiliunopteris  Fittoni,  T<:m|>sk)'a  Schimperi,  Weichselia 
Mautelli.  Ci/cadncea: .-  Cycadites  Rcpnien,  Diomitea  Uun- 
kcrianun,  Nilasonia  Scliaumber^eDsis,  Olozamites  Klips- 
teini,  ZaiDit«s  Buchianiis,  AiioinoaimiteH  Lyclliauus 
Coni/cne:  Pinites  Duukeri,  Siilieuole})idiuro  Kurrianum. 

I'riiatacea.       Cypridea  valdenaia,  Ovthero  Fittoni,  Estheria  elliptica. 

ilaatro)toda.     Vivipanis  flnrioruiii,  V,  cariuifera. 

iMiiitllibrdiickiaia.  Cyrena  media.  C,  elongata,  Unio  valdunais,  U.  com- 
pressus,  U.  aduiicus. 

t'ia/i.  Lepidotus  Kittont,  Hybodua  dubius. 

lUptiliit.  Iguntiodon  Mantelli,  Hyiisilapliodon  Foxi.  CetwsBUraa  brevis, 
Hylxosaunia  Oueui,  Megaioaaurus  Bucklandi,  Goniophalia 
crasaidena,  Chelone  Mant«tli. 
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Fauils  of  the  Vaimgiaian  (and  nme  of  Sel.  laUratU) 
Bchinodirma.  Toiaator  Cflra|iichei,  Pygunw  rostratnt. 
LamtUibraiKhin.  *ExoKyra    sinuata,    var.     Couloni,    *A«tute    niiacta, 

'Trigonia  ingeca. 
OoMropoda.     Nerinsa  Marcoaanus,  N,  Meriani,  Stromboa  Saaderi 
Crphai^oda.  OlcosUphaniis  plicomphalus,  Hoplitoa  radiatus,  H.  jieoco- 

miansis,  *H.  re^lia,  'H.  amblygonin*,  Belemnitet  dilaU- 

tus,  *B.  lateralis,  *B.  niadeiuia. 


T(.S«pllH«  gll*... 

illUn  DnbayetiL 


I.  TerebiaCula  Hlla. 


FottiU  of  the  Hanierivian 

EchiiwJenna.  'Toiaater  complanatua,  Holeotyimn  miioropygns. 

Lameltibranchut.  *E\ogyra  Couloni,  Neitlipa  atava,  Astart«  nniniiimalis. 

Crphalopoda.  HoplituH  radialuB,  *II.  rejtulis.  H.  leoj»ldinUB,  'OlcostC' 
plianus  astieri,  *0.  rotula,  'Cnoceraa  Duvali,  Kantilus 
]>9Huilelcgaii9,  Actiuocamax  jaculuni,  B«l.  dilatatos. 


/  the  Barrtmian  {and  sone  of  Am.  tpeetonciuia) 


EckinmUmia.  Hvtiraater  Couloni,  H.  oblongus,  Gouiopy gus  iielutas. 

CnMaan.       'Meyeria  oniata. 

Braehiopoda,  Kliync1ioii«tla  lata,  *K.  sulcata. 

LamtlUbranchia.  •Kxofiyra  ainuata  (type),    •PtcU'U  cinctua,   'Isoonlia 

angulata,  Rcquienia  ammonia,  Toucaaia  carinata. 
Ooflropoda.     Ptvrocera    ( HarjiaKodes)    |>elaj:p,    'Trochus    |mlcherriinat , 

'Aporrhnis  Phillipsi. 
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CepJialopoda.  Acanthoceras     Corniielianam,     ^Olcostcphanus     Decheni, 

*Hoplites  regalis,  *H.  speetonensis,  Crioceras  Emericir 
Ancyloceras  Matheroni,  *Actinocamax  jaculum. 

Fossils  of  the  Vectian  and  Aptian 

Echiiiodtrma.  Enallaster  Fittoni,  Peltastes  Wrighti. 

Cricstacea.       Meyeria  vectensis. 

Braehiopoda.  Terebratula  sella,   T.    depressa,    Terebratella   oblon^a,    T. 

Fittoni,  Waldheiinia  tamarindus,  Bhynchonella  latissima. 

Lamellibranchia.  Exogyra  sinuata,  Perna  MuUeti,  Corbis  corrugata,  Area 

aptiensis,  Gervillia  anceps,  Trigonia  caadata,  T.  nodosa, 
T.  ornata,  Plicatula  placunea,  Venus  jMirva,  V.  striato- 
costata,  Thetis  minor. 

Gastropoda.     Aporrhais  robinaldina,  A.  Fittoni. 

Cephalopoda,  Hoplites  furcatus,   H.    Deshayesi,   Acanthoceras    Martini, 

Macroscaphites  gigas,  Crioceras  Bowerbanki,  Nautilus 
pseudelegans,  Actinocamax  brunsvicensis. 


Stratigraphy 

France  and  S'witzerland 

The  marine  facies  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  is  most  fully 
developed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  nomenclature  of  its  divi- 
sions is  taken  from  places  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Switzer- 
land. The  lower  portion  of  the  series  is  often  called  the  Neocomtany 
from  Neuch&tel  in  Switzerland,  where  the  beds  were  first  studied 
and  described,  but  this  Neocomian  has  since  been  subdivided  into 
two  parts,  the  Valenginian  and  the  Hauieriviati^  which  seem  to  have 
the  value  of  separate  stages.  The  next  stage  is  the  Barremiayi,  from 
Barreme  in  the  Basses- A  Ipes,  and  the  highest  stage  is  called  the 
Aptian,  from  Apt  in  Vaucluse. 

The  following  is  the  succession  to  be  found  near  Neuchdtel, 
where  the  lower  (or  Neocomian)  stages  are  typically  developed  : — 

Feet. 

Aptian.  Yellow  and  blue  marls  with  Hcteraster  oblong^ts^  Apor- 

rhais roHnaldinaj  and  Trigonia  caitdata,  and  a  red 
limestone  with  HderaMcr  obl&iigus  at  base        .         .       60 

Barremian.     Light  gray  and  white  limestones  with  Itequienia  am- 

vicniia  and  liadioliUs  neocomie7isu%  but  few  other 
fossils 100 

Hauttrivian.  Blue  and  gray  marls,  rich  in  fossils,  Belemnites  dila- 

tatiiSy  Hoplitr^  radiatuSy  Olcostephanus  astierianuSj 
Tojrastcr  complanatuSy  Exogj/ra  Coulaniy  etc.     .   about  300 

Valenginian.  This  comprises  red  ferru<]^nou8  limestone  with  Bd. 
dilatatiiSy  Pygitrus  rostratus,  compact  white  lime- 
stone with  Nerinwa  and  Stromhus  Sa\Uieri,  and 
oolitic  limestones  and  marls  with  Toxaster  Cani- 
pichei  at  the  base from  160  to  400 
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The  Barremian  is  thin  near  Neuch&tel,  but  swells  out  to  a  thick- 
ness of  about  1600  feet  near  Qrand  Chartreuse  in  Dauphine,  and 
is  from  600  to  2000  feet  in  Mont  Ventoux  and  the  Montague  du 
Lure  near  Barreme.  There  too  it  is  more  fossiliferous,  yielding 
Am,  (Desmoceras)  diffidUy  Crioceras  Emerictj  Macroscapkites  Yvani, 
and  OrbitolUes  Unticularis. 

The  Aptian,  again,  has  a  much  greater  development  in  the  south 
of  France  near  Apt,  Bedoule,  and  Marseilles,  where  it  is  from  300 
to  500  feet  thick,  and  is  divisible  into  two  zones,  the  lower  containing 
Hoplites  Deshayesiy  H,  fissicastatus,  and  Anct/loceras  Matheronianum, 
the  upper  Hoplites  furcaius^  Acanthoceras  comuelianurn^  and  Actino- 
camax  brunsvicenais. 

The  Neocomian  sea  entered  the  Parisian  basin  through  a  strait 
which  is  now  the  district  of  Cote  d'Or,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  Valenginian  deposits  exist  in  the  Paris  basin,  for  its  character- 
istic fossils  have  not  been  found.  In  Northern  France  the  succession 
in  Haute  Mame  is  the  most  complete,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

Aptian.  Yellow  sands  with  Ktogyra  sinuala  [0.  aquila)  over- 

lying clays  with  Flicatula  placuncaf  Hoplites  De- 
shayesi  and  AcaiUhoceras  caniuclianum  .         .     about  90 

Barremian.     Variegated  sands  and  clays,  some  marine  with  Ostrea 

Leymerii,  some  freshwater  with  Uhio^  Cyclas,  and 
Viviparus.  At  the  top  is  a  hard  red  clay  with 
HeUraster  ohlongiLSy  Qervilliu  liiig^Uoides^  etc  .     about  80 

Hauterivian.  Marls  and  ferruginous  sands  with  the  Spatangus  lime- 
stone, Hoplites  radiatiui.  Nautilus  pseiidelegaiis^ 
Pteroceras  {Harpagodes)  pelagic  Toxaster  coinplaruUuSj 
etc about  ISO 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  whole  series  is  thin  and  sandy,  indi- 
cating shallow  water  conditions,  and  that  the  Barremian  includes 
freshwater  beds  which  are  about  20  feet  thick  and  resemble  the 
Wealden  sands  of  England. 

Wlien  the  fossils  of  the  stages  above  described  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  English  deposits  it  will  be  found  that  our  Vectian 
or  Lower  Greensand  corresponds  with  the  French  Aptian,  for  the 
Ammonites  of  the  Atherfield  clay  are  Hoplites  furcatus  and  H, 
Deshayesiy  the  two  characteristic  Aptian  species  of  Southern  France, 
It  follows  that  our  Wealden  beds  are  the  freshwater  representatives 
of  the  French  Barremian  and  Hauterivian. 

Hanover 

A  very  different  facies  occurs  in  Hanover,  where  it  consists 
■almost  entirely  of  clays,  and  shows  the  following  succession  : — 

Aptian.  Clays  and  marls  with  Acanthoceras  Martini^  Adinocamax 

brunsvicensis,  Meyeria  ornataf  etc. 
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Barremian,     Clays  with  Olcostephanus  Decheni  and  Crioceras  Emerici, 
HatUerivian,  Not  recoffnisable.  « 

Valenginian,  Clays  with  HoplUes  radiaius^  H.  regaliSt  ^ 
If,  astieriantUf  and  a  i)ebbly  sand-  | 
stone  with  Belemnitea  lateralis.  O 


British  Equivalents 

In  England  strata  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age 
come  to  the  surface  in  four  districts — (1)  the 
Wealden  area,  (2)  Dorset  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
(3)  a  narrow  outcrop  through  Wilts,  Berks, 
Oxford,  Bucks,  Beds,  and  Cambridge,  (4)  Lin- 
colnshire and  Yorkshire.  The  two  southern 
districts  may  be  described  together,  as  they 
exhibit  a  similar  succession  of  deposits,  and  are 
undoubtedly  connected  beneath  the  Chalk  of 
Hampshire  (see  table  on  p.  394). 


1.  Southern  Areas 
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The  Weald  is  an  oval-shaped  area  occupying 
portions  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Hants,  and  Sussex  (see 
map.  Fig.  1 34) ;  on  the  north-west  and  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  escarpment  of  the  Chalk,  but 
eastward  it  opens  on  to  the  English  Channel 
between  Eastbourne  and  Folkestone.  The 
district  known  as  the  Bas  Boulonnais  in  France 
is  the  eastern  prolongation  and  termination  of 
the  Wealden  are€^  and  the  English  and  French 
districts  are  undoubtedly  continuous  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  English  Channel  The 
structure  of  this  area  is  generally  described  as 
that  of  an  anticlinal  ridge,  but  in  reality  it 
more  resembles  that  of  an  oval  dome  or  inverted 
boat 

Fig.  133  is  a  diagrammatic  section  across  the 
Weald  from  north  to  south,  showing  its  general 
structure,  and  regarding  only  the  Cretaceous 
rocks ;  Fig.  135  is  a  more  complete  and  accurate 
section  taken  along  a  line  drawn  from  Beachy  i 
Head  to  Chatham.  The  absence  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  below  Chatham  has  been  proved  by  «  '^ 
boring  there,  which  entered  the  Oxford  clay  directly  below  the 
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Vectian  sands,  and  this  part  of  the  section  is  reduced  from  that 
drawn  by  Mr.  W.  Whitaker. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  again  in  South  Dorset,  from  Swanage 
to  Ridgeway  near  Weymouth,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  is 
brought  to  the  surface  by  a  sharp  anticlinal  curvature. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  subdivisions  which  have 
been  made  in  the  series  as  developed  in  these  two  districts : — 


Vectian  " 


Wealden 


Weald.  Isle  of  Wight. 

Folkestone  beds  f  Carstone  \ 

Sandgate  beds     \Sandrock  series  j 

Ferruginous  sands 

Atherfield  clay     . 

Weald  clay  . 

Not  seen 


J 

j  Hythe  beds 
I,  Atherfield  clay 

{Weald  clay 
Hastings  sands 


Feet. 

.     160  to 

200 

.     280  to 

520 

.       60  to 

130 

up  to    900 
up  to  1000 

Wealden  Beds. — In  the  Wealden  area  the  Wealden  beds 
are  divisible  as  follows,  all  the  divisions  being  thickest  in  the 
western  and  thinnest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  : —  ^ 


Weald  clay .... 
I  Ashdown  sand 


sands 


Feet. 
900  to    350 
380  to    150 
160  to    100 
500  to    400 

1940  to  1000 


The  Ashdown  sand  consists  of  soft  buff  or  white  sand  and 
sandstone,  which  are  400  feet  thick  in  Ashdown  Forest,  and  form 
the  high  ground  of  Crowborough  Beacon  (800  feet  high).  Near 
Hastings  and  Fairlight  the  lower  part  of  this  s€ind  is  replaced  by 
clays  with  interbedded  sandstones  (350  feet  thick),  which  are  sur- 
mounted by  1 50  feet  of  sand  and  sandstone.  A  few  plant-remains 
are  the  only  fossils. 

The  Wadhurst  clay,  though  never  more  than  160  feet  thick,  is 
palseontologically  important,  as  it  is  rich  in  fossils,  and  contains 
a  bone  bed  near  Battle,  from  which  many  reptilian  bones  and 
teeth  have  been  obtained.     It  consists  of  clays  and  shales,  with 

**  It  is  high  time  that  the  names  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  were 
abandoned,  for  they  were  proposed  by  Webster  at  a  time  (1824)  when  the 
beds  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Wealden  were  regarded  as  the  "  Greensand 
Formation."  Thus  they  only  perpetuate  erroneous  views  of  classification, 
and  are,  moreover,  cumbrous  and  misleading,  for  the  "  Lower  Greensand  "  is 
more  often  yellow  or  brown  than  green.  Hence  it  is  desirable  that  the  name 
Vectian  (altered  from  the  Vectine  of  Fitton)  should  be  adopted  instead  of 
Lower  Greensand,  while  the  "  Upper  Greensand "  falls  into  the  group  of 
beds  for  which  the  name  Selbomian  has  recently  been  proposed. 
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bands  of  irregular  layers  of  hard  calcareous  sandstone  (Tilgate 
stone).  The  fossils  are  Viviparus  fiuviorum^  Cyrena  media,  Lepi- 
dotus  Mantelliy  Hyhodus  hcaanusy  Goniopholis  crassidens,  Iguanodon, 
and  Megalosauriis, 

The  Tunbridge  Wells  sands  are  lithologically  similar  to  the 
Ashdown  sands.  Near  Hastings  their  thickness  is  only  1 50  feet, 
but  it  increases  steadily  toward  the  west,  a  set  of  mottled  clays 
and  shales  coming  in  at  the  same  time  in  the  middle  of  the  sands, 
and  becoming  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  separate  name, 
the  Grinstead  Clay.  In  the  upper  sands  of  the  Cuckfield  district, 
which  is  often  called  the  Tilgate  Forest,  there  are  large  concretionary 
masses  of  calcareous  grit  or  sandstone,  such  as  were  termed  Tilgate 
stone  by  Dr.  Mantell.  It  was  in  these  masses  that  the  remains  of 
Iguanodon  and  Hylceosauriis  were  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell, 
and  the  specimens  which  he  figured  and  described  are  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  upper  member  of  the  Wealden  group  consists  mainly  of 
brown  and  blue  clays,  with  layers  of  shelly  limestone  and  occa- 
sional beds  of  sand  and  calcareous  sandstone.  The  limestones  are 
known  as  Sussex  marbles,  and  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Viviparus  shells,  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  clay  consisting 
chiefly  of  V.  stLssexensis,  while  the  most  constant  band  (the  Pet- 
worth  and  Bithersden  marbles)  consists  of  V,  fluviorum.  The 
minute  fi:eshwater  Crustaceans  (Cypridea)  are  also  very  abundant 
in  some  places,  the  surfaces  of  the  more  shaly  beds  being  crowded 
with  them.  Shells  of  Unio  and  Cyrena  also  occur.  At  Hasle- 
mere  the  highest  beds,  just  below  the  Atherfield  Clay,  contain 
Gorhula  and  Mytiluij  as  well  as  Cyrena  and  Melanopsis,  indicating 
the  change  from  freshwater  to  marine  conditions.  The  Weald 
clay  near  Horsham  was  estimated  by  Topley  to  be  from  900 
to  1000  feet  thick,  but  it  diminishes  eastward  to  about  600  feet 
at  Tonbridge,  and  near  Hythe  it  may  not  be  more  than  350  feet, 
and  in  the  boring  recently  completed  at  Dover  it  was  entirely 
absent 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  ^  Wealden  beds  are  exposed  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  (see  map.  Fig.  134).  The  equivalent  of 
the  Hastings  sands  is  not  visible ;  the  lowest  beds  seen  are 
those  at  Brook  Point  in  Compton  Bay,  and  consist  of  a  pale  sand- 
stone overlain  by  red  and  green  marls  in  which  the  broken  trunks 
of  pine-trees  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  seem  as  if  a  raft  ot 
waterlogged  trees  had  here  sunk  to  the  bottom,  a  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  deltas  of  large  rivers  like  the  Mississippi ;  the  spot  is 
known  to  local  geologists  as  the  "pine-raft."  The  higher  beds, 
consisting  of  variegated  marls  or  clays  with  thin  beds  of  sand- 
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stone,  can  be  seen  by  walking  along  the  coast  to  the  southward ; 
they  have  yielded  bones  and  footprints  of  Iguanodon,  HyptUophodcny 
and  other  reptiles,  with  Uyiio  valdensis,  but  other  fossils  are  rare 
in  this  lower  division,  which  has  a  thickness  of  about  700  feet 

The  higher  beds  are  well  exposed  between  Cowleaze  Chine  and 
Atherfield  Point ;  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  gray  shales  with 
some  beds  of  sandstone,  ironstone,  and  limestone.  These  beds  are 
much  more  fossiliferous,  containing  species  of  MeUi,  Cypris^  Cyprulea, 
and  Candojia,  with  CyrenUy  Viviparus,  and  Vicarya  (a  subgenus  of 
Potamiiles),  Small  oysters  also  occur  near  the  top.  This  series  of 
beds  is  about  200  feet  thick,  and  is  directly  overlain  by  the 
**  Pema  bed  "  mentioned  below. 

The  whole  of  the  Wealden  comes  to  the  surface  near  Swanage 
in  Dorset,  and  extends  thence  along  a  broad  valley  to  Worbarrow 
Bay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  At  Swanage  the 
estimated  thickness  of  the  formation  is  about  2300  feet,^  but  the 
junction  with  the  Purbeck  is  not  exposed.  The  lower  beds  consist 
of  variously  coloured  sands  and  clays — red,  yellow,  gray,  and 
white.  The  succeeding  beds  are  red,  purple,  and  white  clays  with 
beds  of  sand,  and  they  contain  layers  of  lignite  and,  in  one  place, 
the  broken  trunks  of  trees.  At  the  top  are  shales  like  those  of 
the  Isle  of  Wijrht,  but  only  34  feet  thick. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Wealden  is  exposed  in  the  cliflfs  of 
AVorbarrow  Bay,  but  here  its  total  thickness  is  reduced  to  about 
1200  feet,  and  it  consists  entirely  of  alternating  sands  and  clays 
with  much  lignite.  The  formation  continues  to  diminish  west- 
ward, and  w^here  last  seen  at  Ridgway  the  thickness  exposed  is 
only  350  feet,  but  this  may  not  be  the  full  amount. 

Wealden  clays  are  found  over  a  small  space  in  the  Vale  of 
AVardour,  but  cannot  there  be  much  more  than  100  feet  thick. 
Probably  they  do  not  extend  much  farther  northward,  but  their 
tennination  is  concealed  by  the  overlap  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

Vectian. — In  the  AVealden  district  the  lithological  characters 
of  the  beds  composing  this  stage  are  very  variable,  but  four  sub- 
divisions are  generally  recognised  (see  p.  407  and  Figs.  136,  137). 
Along  the  north  side  of  the  Weald  the  thickness  of  the  Vectian 
varies  from  about  600  feet  in  Surrey  to  240  near  Sandgate,  and 
about  the  same  in  the  boring  at  Dover. 

Tfie  Atlierfield  Beds  are  exposed  on  the  Kentish  coast  between 
Sandgate  and  Hythe,  and  are  traceable  thence  all  round  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Weald  clay,  except  between  Lewes  and  Eastbourne. 
In  Surrey  they  are  traversed  by  the  railway  cuttings  at  Sevenoaks 
and  Red  Hill,  Panopcca  pliccUa,  Exoyyra  dnuatiiy  Pema  MuUeti^  and 
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Trigonia  dcedalea  being  common  fossils  ;  along  this  line  their  thick- 
ness varies  from  30  to  50  feet  At  Haselmere  it  is  60  feet,  and  their 
junction  with  the  Wealden  was  observed  by  Mr.  Salter,  who  says 
"  the  change  from  dark  grayish  blue  clay  (Wealden)  to  the  purely 
marine  deposit  of  brown  clay  w^as  marked  no  less  by  the  fossils  than 
by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  bed."  Within  a  few  inches 
of  the  Wealden  clay  he  found  Pleuromya  plicata  abundantly 
embedded  in  the  vertical  position  which  such  molluscs  occupy 
when  alive.  This  shows  how  quiet  and  gentle  was  the  change  from 
estuarine  to  marine  conditions  of  deposit. 

Hythe  Beds. — In  Kent,  between  Hythe  and  Sevenoaks,  these 
beds  consist  of  greenish  yellow  sand,  often  marly  or  argillaceous, 
and  hard  bluish  gray  calcareous  sandstone,  the  soft  beds  being 
locally  known  as  hassock,  and  the  hard  beds  as  rag<;  the  latter 
are  quarried  for  lime-burning  and  building  purposes,  and  when 
exported  are  known  as  Kentish  rag.  The  beds  of  rag  and  hassock 
alternate  in  regular  layers,  and  these  alternations  are  sometimes  so 
frequent  that  no  fewer  than  28  such  layers,  or  courses,  have  been 
counted  in  a  vertical  depth  of  30  feet  From  Hythe  to  Maidstone 
the  thickness  of  these  beds  is  only  from  70  to  80  feet,  but  they 
increase  rapidly  westward,  and  are  160  feet  at  Sevenoaks,  and  still 
thicker  in  Surrey. 

This  increase  of  thickness  is  mainly  due  to  the  incoming  of  an 
upper  set  of  sands  with  frequent  layers  of  brown  chert.  These 
upper  beds  attain  their  maximum  thickness  about  Reigate, 
Dorking,  and  Leith  Hill,  where  the  lower  group  of  soft  ferruginous 
sand  is  from  100  to  130  feet,  and  the  cherty  beds  are  also  in  places 
over  1 00  feet  thick.  The  Hvthe  Beds  maintain  this  facies  all  round 
the  western  end  of  the  Wealden  area,  but  thin  rapidly  eastward 
again  as  they  are  traced  along  the  southern  border,  disappearing 
entirely  near  Lewes. 

The  chief  fossils  of  the  Hythe  Beds  are  Terehratula  sella^ 
Exogyra  sinuata,  Trigonia  spinosa,  Tr.  ornata,  Adiiiocdmax  hruns- 
vicenns,  Nautilus  ^w<;M<i<;Z€^an«,  Ancyloceras  BowerhaiUci^  Macro- 
scaphites  gigas^  Ammonites  Deshayesi,  Am.  Hamhrovi,  and  Crassatella 
rohinaldina. 

Sandgate  Beds. — These  are  a  variable  set  of  beds,  but  are 
generally  more  or  less  argillaceous.  At  and  near  Sandgate  they 
consist  of  dark  green  clayey  sand  full  of  glauconite  grains,  and 
about  70  feet  thick.  Fossils  are  not  numerous,  but  at  the  base, 
resting  on  the  Hythe  Beds,  there  is  frequently  a  layer  of  pebbles 
and  phosphate  nodules,  with  brachiopods  and  other  fossils  in  the 
state  of  casts. 

In   Surrey  this  division  is  represented  by  the  Nutfield   and 
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Bargate  beds,  which  at  Nutfield  present  the  following  succession  in 

descending  order  :  ^ — 

Feet. 
Soft  sandstone  and  calcareous  greeusand        .  25 

Fuller*8  earth,  a  fine  silty  clay       ....  20 

Sand  with  chert  beds             .....  8 

Santfs  with  pebbles  up  to  16 

Between  Reigate  and  €k)dalming  the  Bargate  beds  consist  of 
sands  and  hard  calcareous  grits  (Bargate  stone),  with  some  thin 
layers  of  fuller's  earth  and  coarse  pebbly  beds  at  the  base,  con- 
taining phosphate  nodules  and  many  fossils  ;  the  whole  thickness 
is  about  50  feet.  Avicula  pedinata  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  the 
Bargate  stone  ;  Terebratula  ohlonga^  T,  clepressa,  WdLdheimia 
tamarinduSy  Terebratella  Fittoni,  T.  trifiday  and  T.  Menardi  are  some 
of  the  fossils  occurring  in  the  pebble  beds,  and  with  them  are  many 
fossils  derived  from  the  Oxford  Clay,  which  must  at  that  time  have 
formed  part  of  the  shore-line  north  of  Godalming. 

In  Hants  and  West  Sussex  the  Sandgate  beds  reappear  in  a 
more  normal  form,  consisting  of  shaly  clay  at  the  top,  with  sand 
and  sandy  clay  below. 

Folkestone  Beds. — At  Folkestone  these  consist  of  light  green 
and  gray  sand  with  beds  of  hard  stone,  partly  siliceous  and  partly 
calcareous  in  composition,  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  G.  J. 
Hinde  as  veritable  sponge-banks,  the  sponges  being  of  the  Hex- 
actinellid  order,  and  their  fine  needle-like  spicules  are  clearly  visible 
on  weathered  portions  of  the  rock.  The  total  thickness  is  about  80 
feet  Fossils  are  not  abundant  in  these  beds,  but  they  have  yielded 
Avicula  pectinatay  Exogyra  dniiata^  Pecten  (Neithea)  atava,  Neithea 
Morrisi,  Ostrea  fronSj  and  Waldheimia  pseudqjurensis. 

For  a  few  miles  inland  the  composition  of  the  Folkestone  beds 
is  much  the  same,  but  west  of  Saltwood  they  begin  to  change  their 
character,  the  cherty  sponge-beds  disappear,  and  the  sands  are 
chiefly  white,  yellow,  and  brown,  current-bedded,  and  including 
irregular  layers  of  ironstone.  This  facies  they  preserve  with  little 
change  all  round  the  Wealden  area,  and  consequently  the  name  of 
Folkestone  beds  is  not  a  very  happy  one.  In  Sussex  they  include 
thin  bands  of  hard,  ferruginous  grit,  which  is  locally  known  as  car- 
done.  In  Surrey  and  Hants  they  are  from  130  to  160  feet  thick, 
but  like  all  other  members  of  the  Vectian,  they  thin  eastward 
through  Sussex,  till  near  Eastbourne  the  whole  stage  appears  to  be 
absent,  and  the  Gault  rests  directly  on  the  Weald  clay. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Vectian  also  varies  much  in  thickness, 
being  over  800  feet  at  Atherfield,  and  only  half  this  thickness  in 
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Compton  Bay.      The  following  subdivisions  are  recognised  by  Mr. 

Strahan  : — 

Feet 

4.  Carstone 6  to    72 

3.  Sand-group  rock 81  to  184 

*2.  Ferruginous  sands 251  to  520 

1.  Atherfield  clay 60  to    85 

The  Atlcerjield  Clay  has  at  its  base  two  beds  w^hich  are  together 
known  as  *'  Pema  bed/'  because  Perna  MulUti  is  common  in  them 
and  does  not  occur  above.  The  lower  bed  consists  of  sandy  clay, 
with  a  thin  basal  seam  of  coarse  grit  containing  rolled  fragments  of 
fossils  and  many  broken  bones  and  teeth  of  fish  ;  this  clay  is  2^ 
feet  thick,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  brown  calcareous  sandstone 
also  2^  feet  Both  layers  contain  many  fossils.  The  rest  of  the 
subdivision  consists  of  pale  blue  clay  with  many  flat  calcareous 
concretions,  and  the  upper  part  is  known  as  the  "  lobster  bed," 
frum  the  occurrence  of  Meyer ia  magna.  Other  fossils  found  in 
these  beds  are  Nautilus radxatiLs,  Ammonites  furcatiiSf  Am,  leopoldinus^ 
Am.  Deslmyedy  Corlns  corr\i<jata^  Pinna  robinaltiinay  and  Enallader 
Fittoni, 

The  Ferruginous  Sands  consist  of  alternating  beds  of  sand  and 
clay,  the  sands  of  gray,  green,  or  yellow  tints,  and  tlie  clays  brown 
or  blue.  The  lowest  beds  are  known  as  "the  crackers,"  and 
contain  Ammonites  Hambrouiiy  Gervillia  anceps^  Trigonia  caudoUcL, 
Pleuromya  plicatay  etc  The  overlying  beds  contain  Terebratula  sella 
in  great  profusion,  with  Ammonites  Martini,  Macroscaphites  gigti*, 
M,  Hillsi,  and  Crioceras  Bowerbanki.  These  beds  correspond  to  the 
Hythe  beds.  The  highest  part  of  the  "ferruginous  sands,"  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Sandgate  beds  ;  this 
consists  of  two  belts,  each  about  20  feet  thick,  the  lower  of  sand 
with  ferruginous  concretions,  the  upper  a  bed  of  clay  without  fossiK 
The  concretions  yield  Rhynchonella  sulcata,  Avicula  peciinata,  Thetis 
Soivcrbyi,  Cyprinu  angulata,  and  Trigoniu  vectiana. 

The  i>and-rock  Group  appears  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Folkestone  Beds.  It  consists  mainly  of  coherent  sands  with  bands  of 
laminated  clay,  but  contains  no  fossils.  The  Carstone  is  a  coarse 
ferruginous  grit  which  varies  greatly  in  thickness,  being  72  feet 
thick  at  Redcliir,  north  of  Sandown,  but  only  from  6  to  12  feet 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  It  contains  rolled  pebbles  and 
phosphatic  nodules,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Strahan  to  be  more 
closelv  connected  with  the  Gault  than  with  the  Vectian.  The  fosnls 
found  in  it  comprise  Ammonites  Bendanti,  Plicatula  carteronianaj 
and  Lima  parallela. 

When  followed  across  to  Dorset  the  Vectian  is  found  to  be 
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much  reduced  in  thickness,  being  only  200  feet  at  Punfield  Cove, 
near  Swanage,  136  at  Worbarrow  Bay,  and  66  in  Mupe  Bay, 
beyond  which  it  is  not  seen.  At  Punfield  the  Atherfield  Clay  is 
50  feet  thick,  and  the  upper  part  contains  some  remarkable  fossils, 
especially  species  of  Vicarya,  Natica^  Actceon,  Cerithium,  and 
Pleurotomay  which  are  common  in  the  Hhodanian  of  Spain,  but 
have  not  been  found  elsewhere  in  England. 

2.  Midland  District 

Under  this  head  will  be  noticed  the  deposits  which  are  found 
along  the  inland  outcrop  from  Wiltshire  into  Cambridgeshire.  The 
Wealden  clays  are  only  seen  in  one  locality,  the  Vale  of  Wardour, 
where  they  are  succeeded  by  a  small  thickness  of  Vectian  sand. 
North  of  this  only  the  upper  part  of  the  Vectian  is  represented  by 
a  group  of  sands,  ironstones,  and  pebble  beds,  which  rest  unconform- 
ably  upon  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks,  being  found  successively  or 
Corallian,  Kimeridgian,  Portland,  and  Purbeck  Beds.  They  vary 
greatly  in  thickness  and  in  lithological  characters,  and  are  sometimes 
overlapped  by  the  Qault,  so  that  their  outcrop  is  concealed  for  a 
space  by  that  clay.  Their  outcrop  is  thus  broken  up  into  a  series 
of  short  tracts  and  patches. 

Near  Faringdon  (see  Fig.  138)  the  Vectian  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  soft  yellow  and  brown  sands,  with  some  layers  of  sandstone 
and  thin  bands  of  ironstone,  but  at  the  base  there  are  irregular  beds 
of  pebbly,  fossiliferous  gravel,  compacted  in  places  into  a  conglomerate. 
The  pebbles  are  chiefly  of  quartz  and  porcellanous  slate  (lydianite). 
Among  the  fossils  sponges,  brachiopods,  and  echinoids  are  con- 
spicuous, the  following  being  some  of  these  : — 

Pectcn  aptiensis.  Rhynchonella  latissima. 

,,      (Neithea)  omithopus.  Peltastes  Wrighti 

Terebratula  tornacensis.  Cidaris  fariiigdoneDBis. 

,,  depressa.  Rapbidonema  porcatum. 

Waldheimia  tamariiidus.  ,,  faringdonensis. 

•    Terebratella  Menardi.  Trematocystia  anastomosaDs. 

,,  Fittoni.  Perouidella  ramosa. 

The  summit  of  Shotover  Hill,  south-east  of  Oxford,  consists  of 
ferruginous  sands  with  bands  of  ochre  and  cream-coloured  loam, 
which  contain  remains  of  freshwater  shells,  Unioy  Cyrena^  and 
Vivifarm.  Similar  beds  occur  at  Wheatley,  Brill,  Crendon,  and 
Thame,  where  they  include  beds  of  gray  and  lilac  clay.  At  Crendon, 
Pecten  aptiensis  has  been  found  in  a  layer  of  calcareous  concretions 
which  overlies  the  clays,  and  marine  fossils  have  also  been  foimd 
at  Stone  near  Aylesbury.     Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
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Shotover  Beds,  which  rest  in  some  places  on  Portland,  in  others 
on  the  Purbeck  Beds,  are  freshwater  deposits  of  Aptian  age.  Their 
thickness  is  variable  with  a  maximum  of  about  50  feet^ 

Yellow  and  white  sands  emerge  from  beneath  the  Gault  near 
Leighton  Buzzard,  and  form  a  range  of  hills  by  Wobum  and 
Ampthill  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Shefiford.  Near  their 
base  are  beds  of  phosphatic  nodules,  which  were  worked  near 
Brickhill,  and  include  casts  of  fossils  derived  from  the  under- 
lying Jurassic  clays,  together  with  well-preserved  contemporaneous 
fossils.  Among  the  latter  are  Terebratula  sellOj  T,  depressa,  T. 
microtremay  T.  moutoniana,  and  others,  TerebrateUa  Menardt,  T. 
Fittonif  Waldheimia  celtica,  W,  tamarindus,  and  others,  Peltastes 
JVrighii,  and  many  of  the  Faringdon  sponges.'^ 

The  sands  above  are  dug  for  glass -making  purposes,  and  are 
believed  to  be  about  200  feet  thick  near  Wobum  ;  they  also 
contain  a  band  of  fuller's  earth,  which  has  been  worked  for  more 
than  a  century. 

These  Wobum  Sands,  passing  beneath  the  valley  of  the  Ivel, 
become  conspicuous  again  near  Sandy  and  Potton,  with  the  same 
nodule  beds  near  the  base,  in  which  derived  reptilian  bones  are 
very  abundant;  thence  the  sands  run  through  Cambridgeshire 
to  the  Fens  south  of  Ely,  near  Streatham  and  Upware. 

At  Upware  in  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  are  sands  and  silta 
with  two  nodule  beds  similar  to  those  of  Brickhill  and  Potton, 
but  containing  a  still  larger  number  and  variety  of  fossils.^  The 
beds  are  banked  against  the  Corallian  limestones,  are  less  than 
12  feet  thick,  and  are  overlain  by  the  Qault,  so  that  they  seem 
on  the  point  of  thinning  out  Besides  the  species  previously 
quoted  from  Brickhill,  there  are  here  a  number  of  gastropod 
and  bivalve  Mollusca  which  do  not  occur  in  Bucks.  Specimens  of 
Acanthoceras  comuelianum  and  Ancyloceras  Hillsi  have  also  been 
found  with  Belemnites  like  B,  jaculum, 

3.  Northern  District 

This  includes  the  Lower  Cretaceous  tracts  in  the  coimties  of 
Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  York.  Each  of  these  exhibits  a  somewhat 
different  facies,  the  deposits  in  Norfolk  being  mainly  sands,  while 
those  in  Yorkshire  are  clays,  and  those  in  Lincolnshire  are  sands, 
clays,  and  limestones.  In  the  two  latter  counties  we  have  a  more 
complete  succession  of  marine  deposits  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age 
than  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  England,  and  our  detailed 
knowledge  of  them  is  mainly  due  to  the  labours  of  Professor  J.  W. 
Judd  and  Mr.   G.   W.  Lamplugh.^     Unfortunately  the  Norfolk 
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outcrop  IS  separated  from  that  m  Lineolsihire  by  tlie  breadth 
of  the  Wasb  and  the  beds  in  South  Yorkshire  are  entirely 
concealed  by  the  overlap  of  the  Upper  Cretaceons,  eo  that  correl*- 
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tion  is  rendered  difficult  and  is  dependent  on  the  discovery  of 
fossils.  The  probable  correlation  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Yorkshire. 


Liucoliiiihire. 


Norfolk. 


I  Clays  with  Acthwcamaj: 
brunsvicensis 


Clays  with  Act.  jaciilum 
Clays    with    Belemnitcs 
lateralis 


rCarstoue 

I  Tealby  limestone 


I 


and  Roach  iron- 
stone 
Tealby  clay 
f  Claxby  ironstoue 
(^Spilsby  sandstone 


J 


Cars  tone 
Snettisham  clay 

I  Sandringhani  sands 
(Absent) 


It  will  be  convenient  to  take  Yorkshire  first,  and  in  that 
county  the  only  good  exposure  is  on  the  coast  near  Speeton  Gap, 
and  hence  the  whole  series,  which  has  a  total  thickness  of  about 
330  feet,  is  sometimes  termed  the  Speeton  Clay. 

The  base  of  this  clay  is  a  layer  of  black  phosphatic  nodules 
embedded  in  stiff  clay.  The  fossils  are  badly  preserved,  but 
among  them  Professor  Pavlow  identifies  Belenmites  absolutus  with 
Ammonites  resembling  Olcostephanus  Panderi  and  Olc,  scythicusj 
species  characteristic  of  beds  in  Russia  which  are  regarded  as 
Portlandian.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  these  fossils 
are  contemporaneous  or  derived.  This  bed  is  succeeded  by 
clays  which  contain  Belemnites  lateralis^  Olcostephamm  siMituSf 
Olc.  Lamplu^hi,  Hoplites  amhlygoniis,  with  Exogyra  Couloni  and 
Astarte  senecta.  These  clays  are  considered  to  be  of  Purbeck  age  by 
Professor  Pavlow,  but  as  they  contain  some  Cretaceous  species 
it  seems  better  to  regard  them  for  the  present  as  belonging  to  this 
system,  and  Professor  de  Lapparent  considers  them  an  undoubted 
equivalent  of  the  Valenginian  ;  they  are  not  more  than  35  feet 
thick. 

The  overlying  clays  form  the  zone  of  Actinocaviax  jacuXuniy  and 
are  about  120  feet  thick.  It  appears  to  be  divisible  into  three 
subzones  characterised  by  Ammonites,  which  in  succeeding  order 
are  Hoplites  regalis,  OlcosUphanus  speetonensisj  and  Olc,  Decheni, 
Besides  these,  Crioceras  Duvali,  Pecten  ductus,  Meyeria  omata,  and 
many  other  fossils  occur.  The  whole  of  this  zone  appears  to  be 
older  than  the  Atherfield  Clay,  the  lower  part,  zone  of  Hoplites 
regalisy  represents  the  Hauterivian,  while  the  higher  and  greater 
part  represents  the  Barremian  of  the  Alpine  series. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Speeton  clay  consists  of  gray  and 
black  pyritous  clays  containing  Adinocamax  brunsTncentis  (  =  BeL 
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semicanaliculatus),  Hoplites  Deshayesiy  a  large  CrioceraSy  Area  iecurig, 
Isocardia  angulata,  and  others.  These  beds  are  clearly  equivalent 
to  the  Yectian  of  Southern  England  ;  their  total  thickness  is  more 
than  150  feet,  and  may  be  180,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  gritty 
clays  of  Gault  age  containing  Iklemnites  minimus. 

In  Lincolnshire  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  emerge  from  beneath 
the  Upper  near  Caistor,  and  extend  thence  in  a  gradually  widening 
strip  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spilsby  and  Candlesby  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolda  The  succession  of  beds  found  in 
this  district  is  shown  in  Fig.  139,  and  the  full  thickness  does  not 
exceed  200  feet. 

The  Spilsby  Sandstone  has  a  bed  of  derived  phosphatic  nodules 
at  the  base  resting  on  the  Kinieridge  Clay.  Above  are  soft  yellow 
and  gray  sands,  including  lai'ge  masses  or  doggers  of  calcareous 
sandstone,  which  ai-e  rich  in  fossils  and  yield  Belemnites  lateralis, 
Olcosteph,  subditus,  Olc.  plicomphahiSj  Trigonia  ingens,  T,  robinal- 
dina,  etc.  The  Claxby  and  Hundlesby  ironstones  also  appear  to 
belong  to  this  zone,  as  they  have  yielded  Bel.  lateralis,  Am,  Beani, 
Olc.  gravesiformis,  Astarte  senecia,  Trigonia  ingens,  Ithy^nchoTiella 
multiformis,  Terebrafula  sella. 

The  Tealby  clays  are  from  40  to  100  feet  thick,  and  represent 
the  zone  of  Act,  jaculum,  yielding  that  fossil  with  Am^  speetonensis, 
Criocenis  Duvali,  and  Perna  Mulleti.  The  Tealby  limestone 
contains  Act.  brunsvicensis,  Exogyra  sinuata,  Pecten  ductus,  and 
appears  to  pass  southward  into  a  ferruginous  oolitic  marl,  locally 
called  "roach."  Above  these  calcareous  beds  is  the  Carstone, 
which  has  not  yielded  any  fossils  except  at  its  junction  with  the 
red  clialk,  where  Bel.  minimus  and  Terehratula  biplicata  occur. 

In  Norfolk  the  thickness  of  the  series  is  rather  less  than  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  Sandringham  Sands  consist  of  light-coloured 
sands  with  some  beds  of  brown  flaggy  sandstone  in  the  upper  part ; 
they  have  not  yielded  determinable  fossils,  and  are  not  like  the 
Spilsby  Sands  ;  hence  it  is  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Lamplugh  suggests^ 
that  they  represent  the  Tealby  Clay.  The  Snettisham  Clay 
contains  Act.  brunsvicensis,  and  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
Tealby  Limestone,  but  it  is  nowhere  more  than  20  feet  thick  and 
thins  out  southward. 

The  Carstone  of  this  country  is  a  brown  ferruginous  grit,  often 
cemented  by  oxide  of  iron  into  a  sandstone  capable  of  being  used 
as  a  building  stone.  Its  thickness  is  about  40  feet,  and  it  is  only 
at  its  base  that  fossils  have  been  found.  Some  of  these  occur  as 
phosphatic  nodules  which  may  or  may  not  be  derived,  others 
occur  in  concretionary  lumps  of  hard  grit,  and  include  Acanth. 
comuelianus,  Trigonia  scaplui,  Perna  Mulleti,  Isucardia  angulata,  and 
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Cardium  subhiUanum^  species  which  prove  that  this  part  of  the 
Carstone  is  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age  and  on  about  the  same  horizon 
as  the  Hythe  Beds.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  Carstone  of 
Lincolnshire  is  of  the  same  age. 


B.   UPPER   CRETACEOUS   SERIES 

As  stated  on  p.  394,  the  members  of  this  series  have  a  far  wider 
extension  than  those  of  the  lower  series ;  they  extend  southward 
below  the  IJnglish  Channel  into  France,  they  pass  eastward  beneath 
the  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  below  the  floor  of  the  North 
Sea  into  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  following  is  a  tabular  view 
of  the  stages  and  zones  into  which  the  English  series  is  divisible, 
with  the  names  of  the  corresponding  French  stages  : — 


stages. 


Upper  Chalk 


Middle  Chalk 


^Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 

{Zone 
Zone 
rZone 


Lower  Chalk  ^2one 

(Zone 
Zone 


Zones. 
of  Ostrea  luoata 
of  Belemnitella  mucronata 
of  Actinocamax  quadratus 
of  Marsupites 
of  Micraster  coranguinum 
of  Micraster  cortestudinarium 
of  Holaster  planus 
of  Terebratulina  gracilis 
of  Rbynchonella  Cuvieri 
of  Holaster  subglobosus 
of  Ammonites  varians 
of  Pecten  asper 
of  Ammonites  rostratus 
of  Ammonites  interruptus 
of  Ammonites  mammillatus 


French  Divisions. 


Senonian. 


Turonian. 


-Cenomanian. 


VAlbian. 


Characteristic  Fossils 

The  following  are  some  of  the  species  which  are  characteristic 
of  each  of  the  four  stages  or  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
series : — 

Fossils  of  the  Selbomian 
Port/era,        Chenendopora    Michelini,    Doryderma    Benettise,    Siphonia 


Hydrozoa, 
Aetinozoa, 


tulipa,  Trematocystia  Orbignyi. 
Parkeria  sphserica. 
Batbycyathus  Sowerbyi,  CyclocyathusFittoni,  Trochocyathus 

conulus. 
Echinoderma,  CaTdmstev    fossarios,     Cidaris    gaultina,     Ecbinospatagus 

murcbisonianus,  Cottaldia  Benettise,  Pentacrinus  Fittoni. 
Annelida,       Serpula  concava,  Ditnipa  difformis. 
Crustacea.       Etyns  Martini,  Necrocarcinus  Bechei,  Palaeocorystes  Stokesi, 

Hoploparia  longimana. 
Brachiopoda,  Terebratula  biplicata,   Terebratella   pectita,    Rbynchonella 

dimidiata,  Lmgula  subovalis. 
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LainellSrraiichia.  ArcB 


riniita,  Canliunj  gentisnnm,  luocenmiu  milotni, 
itricns,  Lima  psnllek,  Exogyn  conica,  OstrM 
TMJculma,  Nuciils  pcctinatn,  Cucnlleea  glabra,  PecttmcnlDi 
umboMtoa,  Plearomy*  mandibnla,  Plicfttola  giirgiti*  (  =  P. 
pectinoides),  Trigonia  alifortnU. 


Aporrliais  cariiiaU.  A.  Parkiasnni,  Naticft  nultius, 
Dentaliiim  decunsatam,  B«lleropbins  minuta,  Solarinm 
ornatum,  Scalaria  gaultina,  Tumtella  granolata. 
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Cephalopoda,  Am.  (Douvilleiceraa)  mammil1atiia,Am.(Hoptit«a)iiiteiToptlls, 
Am.  (Hoplitea)  Isutui,  Am.  (HopHlei)  aplendens.  Am. 
(Hoplitcs)  aiiritua.  Am.  (SchlcEiibschis)  ^Mt^ltlu,  Am. 
(SchlceDbachia)  Tsricosua,  Hamites  attenuatuB,  Naatilni 
clementioiu,  Belemnitea  rainimua. 

The  following  are  common  species  which  occur  both  in  the 
Selbomian  and  the  Lower  Chalk  (Cenomiuiiau)  :— 

Eliamosioma  coiaohrinum,  CtUopygus  columbariui,  Bolaxter  Imit, 
SaUnia  pelaii/era,  PeltasUs  dathraiit),  FMadodiadema  variolare,  H. 
ornalum,  DiKoidea  iiikiciilin,  Kingena  lima,  EhyniJuradia  grasiana, 
Lima  glabosa,  Ptclen  a*per,  F.  orbimdaris,  P.  hispidut,  Oatrea  tttieularit, 
Avicula  grypfuBnda,  Nautilut  tlegana. 


Fotaili  oftht  Lower  Ckalk 
Forifera.         Stauronema  Cartari,  PlocDBoypbia  labroaa,  P.  feneatralU, 
AAhu>:^>a.       Micrabacia  coronula. 

.Se&imxjmna.  Diacoiilea    cylindrica,    Cldaris    vesiculoM,    Holaat«r,  aub- 
globoaua,  H.  t 
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Annelida,       S«rpiila  umbonata,  3.  aannlata. 

OTastaeea.       Enoploclytia  brevim&na. 

Brachiapcda.  KhyncbonelU  Martini,   R.  mantalliana,  Tarabrstola  Bemi- 

globosa,  Terebrstulina  noduloBa. 
LamdHbroTiekia.  CMBalhiM.   mailleana,   iDooentmiu  latiu,    Lima   an)er&, 

Pecten  elongfttus,  P.  Gsaicoata,  PlicatuU  inflats,  Spouajliu 

striatus,  Unicardinm  ringmerienw. 
OaUropoda.    Aporrliais    Mantelli,    Avellana   cassia,    Dentalinm    nugiu, 

Solariiun  bicarinatnm. 


b.  SalsDin  peUliren. 


Cephalopoda.  Ammonites  (Sclilcenbachia)  Tarians,  Am.  (Acanthoceraa) 
rotomageiiBie,  Am.  (Acanthoceras)  ManteUi,  Tonititea 
costatus,  T.  Moirisi,  Scapliites  oequaLis,  Baculit«a  bacn- 
loides,  Actmocamax  plenua. 

FoKiU  of  On  Middle  Chalk 
BchiniKUrmala.Ga\fttiies  (Echiuoconus)  subrotUDdna,  Cardiaater  pjgmtea, 

Diacoidea  Dixoni,  Cidaria  liirudo. 
Braehiopoda.  Terobratula  seniigloboaa,   Rliynchonella  Cuvieri,  TerebratD- 

lina  lata  (  — gracilis  of  most  authors). 
LameiUbranthia.  Inoceramiis  mytiloidi^s  (kbiatus),  I,  Cuvieri. 
Cephalopoda.  Am.    (Acanthoceraa)    nodosoidcjj.    Am.    (Paohydiscua)    p«r- 

amplos.  Am.  (Prionotropis)  WoolgarL 
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Fofs  U  of  iht  Upper  Chalk   lower   i 
Po  /era         CameroBpongia  campanulttta,  Doryderma  ramosnm,  VBntrico- 

£ch  noderma.  Cidans  olav  ge  a  C  peromata  CyphoBoraa  radifttnm, 
Halaater   planus     U  cnuter   Leaks  breTiporua),    M. 

pneoursor  M  corteatudmar  urn  M  coranguinum,  Epiaater. 

La  nttl^raachia  laocaraoi  a  tnvolutua  M  Brongn  srti,  Lima  Hop«ri, 
L.  granosa   PI  cstula  Barrou 


iltllLuia,  ). 
.  plspiw,  |. 

Oaitropoda     Turbo  gemmatua,  Trochua  Schliiteri,  Cerithium  Saimderai. 
icphalopoda    Uoterocoru     reusaianuin,     ScaphiUa     Geinitii,    BMulitea 
bobeniicus. 

Foaila  of  Uie  Upper  Chalk  {higher  zona) 
Porifcra.  Cidontycliuini  agancioides.  PlinthoselU  sqaammOBa,  Scjtalia 

rauicifDnnib.  biphonui  Ka'nigi,  Sticlioplijma  turnidum. 
Anihozoa.       Car>ophjlliacy1mdracea,  Ciclosmilia  lais,  rarasmiliaFittoni. 
£chinoderma.  C^rdiaster  ananchytia,  GalcriUs  (Echinoconua)  abbreviatua, 

Oflaater  pilulo,  Maraupites  teatudinariua,  Micraatw  cor- 

•Dguinmn. 
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Brachiopoda,  Rhynchonella   limbata,    Magas    pumilus,    Crania    costata, 

Terebratulina  Rowei,  T.  gracilis. 
Lamellibranchia,  Ostrea    acutirostris,    0.    cnrvirostris,    0.    lunata,    0. 

wegmaniana,   Pecten   Nillsoni,   P.  nitidus    (  =  creto8Us)y 

Spondylus  dutempleanus. 
Cephalopoda,  Am.    (Haploceras)   leptophyllus,   ActiDOcamax    quadratus, 

Act.  granulatus  (  =  Merceyi),  Belemnitella  mucronata,  B. 

lanceolata. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  are  more  or  less  common 
throughout  the  Upper  Chalk  : — 

Porifera.         Heterostinia  obliuua,  Ventriculites  decurrens,  V.  radiatus. 

Anthozoa.       Parasmilia  centralis,  Axogaster  cretacea. 

Eehinoderma.  Echinocorys  ( =  Ananchytes)  vulgaris,  Galerite8(£chinoconus) 

conicns,  Cidaris  sceptrifera,  Cyphosoraa  Knenigi. 
Brachiopoda.  Terebratula  camea,  Rhynchonella  plicatilis,  Rh.  reedensis. 
Lamellibranchia,  Ostrea  semiplana,  Spondylus  spinosus. 

Stratigraphy 

In  describing  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  we  may  deal  with 
them  under  the  same  three  heads  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous. 

1.  Southern  England 

Selbomian. — This  stage  includes  the  deposits  which  have  long 
been  known  as  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand,  names  which  date  from 
a  time  when  a  Middle  Cretaceous  series  was  supposed  to  exist, 
comprising  the  Lower  Greensand,  the  Gault,  and  the  Upper  Green- 
sand,  which  were  supposed  to  occur  in  regular  upward  succession. 
As  the  palaeontology  of  these  deposits  was  more  carefully  studied  it 
was  seen  that  the  "  Lower  Greensand ''  was  a  distinct  stage,  but  that 
the  Upper  Greensand  was  inseparable  from  the  Gault,  and  was  to  a 
large  extent  merely  a  sandy  facies  of  the  Gault.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  to  combine  these  two  facies  under  one  name  as  a  single 
stage.  For  this  the  name  SeWornian  has  been  chosen  from  the 
village  of  Selbome  in  Hampshire,  and  though  the  names  Gault  and 
Greensand  are  convenient  terms  for  different  lithological  types,  the 
student  must  be  warned  against  the  error,  perpetuated  by  the  use  of 
these  names,  that  the  Upper  Greensand  is  a  definite  subdivision 
newer  than  the  Gault®  Where  the  stage  is  complete  four  zones  can 
be  distinguished.     These  are  : — 

4.  Zone  o[  PecUn  fluperand  Cardia^ter  fossariiis, 

3.  Zone  oi  Ammonites  {Schlten.)  rostraiiis  {  =  infiatu8), 

2.  Zone  of  Am,  {HoplUes)  lautus  and  Am.  {ff.)  itUerrupius. 

1.  Zone  o{  Am.  {Douvilleiceras)  mximmillatus. 

Of  these  zones  the  lowest  is  always  a  sand,  the  second  is  generally 
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clay  {i.e,  Gault),  the  third  may  be  "  Qault,"  ot  malinstone,  or  gray 
sands ;  the  fourth  is  always  green  sand  or  sandstone. 

At  Folkestone  in  Kent  the  three  lower  zones  are  found,  but  the 
highest  does  not  exist,  the  so-called  Upper  Greensand  of  that  place 
being  the  chloritic  marl  or  zone  of  Stauronema  Garteri  at  the  base 
of  the  Lower  Chalk.  The  zone  of  Am,  rostratus  is  known  as  the 
Upper  Gault,  and  consists  of  pale  gray  marly  clay  about  78  feet 
thick  ;  this  includes  a  bed  of  dark  green  glauconitic  sand  in  the 
upper  part,  and  is  separated  from  the  Lower  Gkiult  by  a  layer  of 
phosphatic  nodules.  These  beds  yield  Am.  {SMcmbachici)  rostratus^ 
Sch.  Goodhalli,  Pecten  raulinianus,  Terebratula  biplicata  in  the  upper 
part,  Am.  {Sch.)  varicoiiM  and  Inoceramus  sulccUus  in  the  lower  part 
The  *'  Lower  Gault ''  consists  of  gray  clays  with  several  bands  of 
phosphatic  nodules  and  a  layer  of  such  nodules  at  the  base  em- 
bedded in  dark  green  glauconitic  sand.  The  characteristic  fossils 
are  Hoplitea  interruptus,  H.  splendens,  H.  latUus  (upper  part),  Lim£L 
parallela,  Pinna  tetragonoy  Inoceramus  concentricus.  Below  and 
forming  the  base  of  the  stage  are  5  or  6  feet  of  coarse  green  sand 
containing  Douvilleiceras  mammiUcUtLs. 

Inland  the  thickness  of  the  Gault  becomes  much  greater  and 
is  about  200  feet  near  Maidstone.  This  increase  appears  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  Upper  Gault,  for  the  lower  division  does  not  exceed 
50  feet  in  any  part  of  Kent.  It  is  not  till  we  reach  Westerham 
that  the  so-called  "Upper  Greensand"  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  top  of  the  Gault,  and  thence  it  thickens  westward  through 
Surrey.  This  deposit  is  known  in  Surrey  as  "  firestone "  and 
"hearthstone,"  and  in  Hampshire  as  "malmstone";  it  is  a  greenish 
gray  siliceous  stone  consisting  partly  of  fine  sand  and  glauconite 
grains,  partly  of  sponge  spicules  and  globular  colloid  silica,  and  it 
passes  down  into  sandy  marls  which  are  clearly  part  of  the  Upper 
Gault 

In  Hampshire,  near  Alton  and  Selbome,  the  general  succession 

is  as  follows  : — 

Feet 

5.  Soft  greenish  sands  without  fossils          .         .        .  2  to    15 

4.  Malmstone  with  beds  of  calcareous  stone         .         .  80  to  100 

3.  Sundy  marls  with  Am.  rostratus  and  Inoc.  sxdcatus  30  to    50 

*2.  Dark  clays  with  Am.  iiUerruptus   ....  about  100 

1.  Green  sands  with  phosphatic  nodules     .         .         .  3  to    15 

About  240 

From  the  malmstone  Am.  (Schlocnhachia)  rostratus,  Am.  (Hoplites) 
auritusy  Anisoceras  amiatumy  Area  carinatay  and  Pleuromtja  mandi- 
hula  have  been  obtained,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  represents 
the  greater  part  of  the  Upper  Gault  of  Folkestone. 
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When  the  beds  crop  out  again  in  Wiltshire  there  are  still  days 
and  marls  in  the  lower  part,  but  they  belong  entirely  to  the  Lower 
Gault  (about  90  feet).  They  are  succeeded  by  soft  malmstones 
with  Schlcenb.  rostrata,  S.  varicom,  Pleuromya  mandtbulOj  Cardium 
yentianurrij  and  other  fossils.  These  are  succeeded  by  30  to  60 
feet  of  greenish  gray  sands,  often  containing  nodules  and  layers  of 
chert,  and  having  a  special  fauna,  of  w^hich  the  commonest  are 
Pecten  aspeVy  P.  Gallienneiy  Neithea  qiuxdricostata,  Lima  semistdcatOf 
GardiasUr  fossariuSy  Epiaster  Lorioliy  and  Discoidea  stibuciUa.  These 
beds  are  well  developed  near  Warminster,  whence  they  are  some- 
times called  the  Warminster  Beds,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  soft 
green  sand  with  calcareous  concretions  and  many  fossils  which 
forms  a  passage  up  into  the  chloritic  marl. 

A  similar  succession  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle 

of  Wight,  where  tlie  beds  are  : — 

Feet 

P.  aspcr  zone — Sands  and  chert  beds  (few  fossils)  .         .      about  80 

Am.  rostratus  f  Soft  sandstones  and  sandy  malm  .         .  ,,70 

zone         \ Dark  gray  sandy  clays         .         .         .  ,,45 

Lower  Gault — Blue  clays  with  Am,  denarius,  etc.         .  .,    100 

The  "Gault"  passes  down  into  the  "Carstone"  (see  p.  414), 
which  Mr.  A.  Strahan  is  inclined  to  regard  as  representing  the 
zone  of  ^7)1.  mammillatusy  but  that  fossil  has  not  yet  been  found, 
and  the  question  remains  undecided. 

In  South  Dorset  the  succession  is  similar,  but  the  base  of  the 
Selbornian  is  sharply  defined  by  a  thin  layer  of  quartz  pebbles, 
while  the  Lower  Gault  becomes  more  and  more  sandy  as  it  is 
traced  westwaixl.  Ammonites  also  becouie  very  rare  in  it,  but 
Liitia  jxiralkla,  Pinna  tdraganay  Nucula  ptvtinata,  and  PUnaromya 
plic-iita  occur.  The  zone  of  Am.  rostratus  consists  of  green  sands 
with  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone,  and  there  is  always  a  well-marked 
zone  of  Pecten  aajier  at  the  top. 

In  Devon  the  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  between  Lyme 

Regis  and  Sidmouth,  the  base  of  the  Selbornian  gradually  passing 

over  the  Lower  Lias  and  across  the  Keuper  marls  till  it  rests  on 

the   Keuper  sandstones.     At  the  base  near  Lyme  and  Axmouth 

there  are  still  some  few  feet  of  clay  (Lower  Gault),  but  westward 

this  either  thins  out  or  passes  into  sand.     At  Beer  and  near  Beer 

Head  the  succession  is  as  follows : — 

Feet 

3.  Hard  calcareous  sandstone 8  to  10 

2.  Sands  an«l  sandstones  with  more  or  less  chert     .         .         .      about  60 
1.  Soft  gray  sands  passing  down  into  dark  green  clayey  sand  .  „     90 

Of  these  divisions  the  lowest  appears  to  represent  the  Upper 
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Gault  or  zone  of  Am,  rostratus,  while  the  two  upper  must  correspond 
to  the  zone  of  Pecten  asper.  So  local  is  the  occurrence  of  this  Pecten, 
however,  that  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  in  these  sandstones, 
its  place  being  taken  apparently  by  large  Exogyra,  E.  digitata^  and 
E.  columba. 

At  Sidmouth  and  in  the  Blackdown  Hills  the  lower  sands  have 
yielded  a  rich  fauna,  the  shells  being  preserved  in  chalcedony,  and 
the  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  species.  Am.  varicosusj 
Aporrhais  calcarata,  Turritella  granulata^  Protocardia  hiUana^ 
Cucull(€a  gtahra,  Cytherea  plana,  Lucina  orbictUaris,  Trigonia 
aliformisj  and  Tr.  scabricola. 

An  outlier  of  the  Selbomian  sands  occurs  on  the  Haldon  Hills 
about  1 2  miles  south-west  of  Sidmouth.  Here  they  rest  on  the  red 
Permian  breccias,  and  are  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  70  or  80  feet. 
The  lower  55  feet  contain  many  of  the  Blackdown  fossils,  and  are 
clearly  of  the  same  age  ;  they  are  overlain  by  yellowish  sand  with 
lumps  of  chert,  above  which  is  coarser  sand  containing  rounded 
grains  of  tourmaline  which  have  doubtless  been  derived  fix^m  the 
granite  of  Dartmoor. 

Low^er  Ohalk. — This  stage  as  developed  in  the  south  of 
England  is  divisible  into  two  parts  or  zones,  the  lower  part  forming 
the  zone  of  Am.  {Schlcsnhachia)  varians,  and  the  higher  part  that 
of  Holaster  subglohosus.  At  the  base,  and  included  in  the  range  of 
Am^  variansy  is  the  subzone  of  Stauronenui  Carteri,  consisting  of 
sandy  glauconitic  chalk  which  is  often  called  the  "  Chloritic  Marl." 
At  the  top  is  a  band  of  soft  gray  marl  which  is  often  called  the 
Belemnite  marl  or  subzone  of  Aciinocamax  plenus,  from  the 
presence  of  that  Belemnoid. 

At  Folkestone  the  beds  composing  the  Lower  Chalk  are  :  ^^ — 


Zone  of  Hoi.  (  7.  Belemnite  marl  (with  Act.  pleniia) 

suhglobosiLH^  -j  6.  Whitish  chalk  in  massive  beds  (few  fossils) . 

126  feet     I  5.  Gray  chalk  in  massive  beds 

A  nrntr  Ttiarlv   r>Vto11r 


Zone  oi  Am. 
rarians, 
68  feet 


4.  Gray  marly  chalk 

3.  Alternating  beds  of  gray  marl  and  hard  gray 

chalk 

2.  Gray  chalk  with  reefs  of  sponges 
J.  Soft  green  glauconitic  chalk  (Statiro)iema)  . 


Feet. 
6 

60 
60 
20 

22 
10 
16 

194 


Beds  2,  3,  and  4  are  characterised  by  Sch.  varians,  Acanth. 
rhotomagei\8i8,  Ac.  Mantelli,  Turrilites  costatus,  Pecten  elongatus, 
Rliynchofiella  Martini,  li.  mxintelliana,  and  the  sponges  Plocoscyphia 
lahrosa  and  P.  fenestralis  in  No.  2.  No.  5  contains  Holaster  sub- 
glohosus, Discoidea  cylindrica,  and  a  few  other  fossils,  and  the  teeth 
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of  Ptychodus  decurrens  are  not  uncommon  in  Nos.  6  and  7.  The 
Lower  Chalk  exhibits  a  similar  facies,  and  maintains  the  same 
thickness  all  round  the  Wealden  area,  and  is  exposed  in  many 
large  quarries  along  its  outcrop  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  the  Med  way. 

The  Lower  Chalk  attains  its  greatest  thickness  in  Wiltshire, 
where  it  is  about  250  feet,  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  zone 
of  Am.  varians,  which  includes  beds  of  a  peculiar  siliceous  chalk 
containing  imperfect  flints. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  best  exposure  of  the  Lower  Chalk  is 
in  the  Culver  Cliffs  north  of  Sandown  (see  map.  Fig.  146),  where 

the  following  succession  is  seen  : — 

Feet. 
6 
86 
45 
40 
27 
8 


Zoneofi^o/. /Soft  bluish  gray  marl        .... 
subglobosua  \  Massive  smooth  whitish  chalk 

{Beds  of  gray  chalk  alternately  hard  and  soft 
Gray  marly  chalk  with  layers  of  liard  chalk 
Bluish  gray  marl  with  reefs  of  Plocoscyphia 
Chloritic  marl  with  phosphatic  nodules     . 


212 


The  Chloritic  Marl  is  from  6  to  8  feet  thick  along  the  Undercliff 
(Ventnor,  etc.),  and  abounds  in  phosphatised  casts  of  Schlcsyibachia. 
varians,  Acanth.  Maivtelli,  Turrilites  Morrisi,  and  Cucullaa  mailleanay 
together  with  shells  of  Pecten  asper,  liJvyiichonella  grasiana,  and 
the  sponge  Stauronema  Carteri.  The  two  main  zones  are  here  less 
clearly  marked  than  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  for  Hoi.  mhglohoms  occurs 
in  both,  and  few  other  fossils  can  be  found  in  the  higher  beds,  so 
that  the  limit  can  only  be  judged  by  the  upward  range  of  Am. 
varians  and  other  lower-zone  fossils. 

In  Dorset  there  is  a  more  decided  break  between  the  Selbomian 
and  the  Lower  Chalk  ;  the  basement  bed  is  a  glauconitic  chalk 
with  phosphatic  nodules  and  fossils,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chloritic  Marl,  for  it  does  not  contain  Stauronema, 
while  it  has  other  fossils  which  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  common 
from  10  to  20  feet  above  the  Chloritic  Marl,  such  as  Scaphites 
wqualiSf  AcatUhoceras  rotomayeiisi^^  Turrilites  fViegti,  and  Holast<r 
subglobosus.  Other  common  fossils  are  Cuculltca  mailleanOj  Uni- 
cardium  rin^mtricnse,  and  Galerites  ca^tanea.  The  thickness  of  the 
Lower  Chalk  is  also  less  (140  feet  near  Swanage),  diminishing  west- 
ward till  it  is  only  about  60  feet  in  West  Dorset. 

The  Dorset  facies  of  the  Lower  Chalk  can  be  traced  inland  by 
Bridport,  Beaminster,  and  Crewkerne  to  Chard  in  Somerset,  where 
it  is  still  about  60  feet  thick  with  a  highly  fossiliferous  bed  at  the 
base  ;  but  when  it  reappears  on  the  coast  near  Lyme  and  Seaton 
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it  has  iindergone  such  a  change  that  it  ceases  to  be  chalk,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  thin  band  of  calcareous  sandstone  enclosing  large 
grains  of  quartz.  Near  Lyme  this  bed  is  only  3  or  4  feet  thick,  but 
at  Beer  Head  it  swells  out  into  two  beds  which  have  a  combined 
thickness  of  18  feet,  and  are  highly  fossiliferous.  We  could  not 
expect  a  coarse  grit  to  contain  the  same  assemblage  of  fossils  as  a 
<:halk,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  fossils  in  these  calcareous 
grits  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  sandy  Cenomanian  deposits 
of  Western  France.^^ 

That  this  Cenomanian  of  Devon  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
zone  of  Am.  varians  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  that  species,  and 
all  the  other  common  Chalk  Marl  Ammonites,  Turrilites,  and 
Nautili,  with  Scaphites  (Bqualis,  Holaster  subglohosus,  and  GoUerites 
ctutanea,  while  among  the  fossils  which  connect  it  with  the 
Cenomanian  of  France  are  Trigonia  vicaryana^  Pecten  asper^  P. 
puzoRianus,  P.  »tthacu>tu8y  Lima  tecta^  Terebratula  tomcicensiSy  T. 
capillatoj  Terehratella  pedita^  Gottaldm  Benettim^  and  CcUopygus 
columharius.  Some  of  these  occur  also  in  England  in  the  topmost 
beds  of  the  Selbornian,  just  below  the  subzone  of  Stauron^ma 
Carteri,  Curiously  enough  this  sponge  has  not  been  found  in 
Devon,  though  Elasmostoma  and  Trevnatocystia  are  not  uncommon. 

Middle  Chalk. — Until  recently  this  stage  has  been  considered 
to  include  three  zones,  the  lowest  being  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance of  Rhynchoiiella  Guvieri^  the  second  by  a  Terebratulina  hitherto 
known  as  T.  gracilis,  but  more  correctly  as  Ter.  lata,  and  a  third 
zone  of  Holaster  planus.  But  as  many  of  the  species  occurring  in 
the  H,  planiis  zone  range  into  the  Upper  Chalk,  it  has  been  found 
more  convenient  to  draw  the  line  of  division  where  most  of  these 
species  set  in,  thus  leaving  only  two  zones  in  the  Middle  Chalk. 
At  its  base  there  is  always  a  certain  thickness  of  hard  nodular 
chalk  which  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  soft  marl  on  which 
it  rests  ;  tliis  rocky  chalk  is  called .  the  Melbourn  Rock  from 
a  village  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Commencing  as  before  in  Kent,  we  find  a  good  section  of  this 

stage  in  the  cliffs  near  Dover,  which  show  : — 

Feet 

rRather  rough  lumpy  white  chalk       ....  20 
Zone  of  Tcr,  |  Smooth  white  chalk  with  thin  layers  of  gray  marl 

lata       ^1     and  several  courses  of  flints 90 

V  White  chalk  with  seams  of  marl  but  no  flints  .         .  60 

Zone  of  7i7/. /Hard  chalk  with  frequent  nodular  layers  ...  88 

Cuvieri     \  Hard  and  rough  nodular  chalk          ....  32 

240 

The  fossils  in  the  lower  zone  are  Ehynchondla  Guvieri,  Inoceramui 
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mytUoides,  Cardiaster  pygmasus,  GalerUes  svhrotundusy  Discoidea 
Dioconij  and  its  variety  mitiima.  In  the  upper  zone  are  Terebratu- 
liTia  lata,  Inoceramtts  Guvieri,  and  Micraster  corbovis;  here  too 
Spondylus  spinosus  makes  its  first  appearance,  and  HoUuter  planus 
comes  in  near  the  top. 

These  beds  can  be  traced  all  round  the  Wealden  area,  and 
another  fine  exposure  of  them  can  be  seen  in  the  cliffs  of  Beachy 
Head,  where,  however,  there  are  no  flints  in  the  zone  of  Ter,  lata. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Culver  Cliff  and  quarries  near  Yarbridge 

exhibit  the  following  succession  : — 

Feet 
TRou^h  chalk  with  a  seam  of   black  clay  in  the 
Zone  of  Ter.  |     middle  and  a  layer  of  green -coated  nodnles  near 

lata        ^     the  base 19 

vThick-beddcd  white  chalk  with  seams  of  marl  .        .         96 
'  Hard  chalk,  becoming  nodular  below  and  containing 

many  broken  Inoceramus  mytiloidea       ...         70 
Rough  nodular  chalk  with  marly  veins     ...  8 

183 


Zone  of  Rh. 
Cuvieri 


Westward  in  Compton  Bay  the  thickness  is  reduced  to  150 
feet  In  Dorset,  at  Ballard  CUff,  it  is  only  122  feet,  but  the  same 
layer  of  green-coated  nodules  occurs  about  .20  feet  from  the  top 
and  has  been  mistaken  for  chalk  rock.  In  the  bays  on  the 
coast  of  Dorset  the  chalk  is  so  crushed  that  measurements  are 
not  reliable,  but  at  White  Nothe  Dr.  A.  W.  Rowe  estimates  its 
thickness  at  134  feet.^^ 

In  Devon  the  Middle  Chalk  is  well  exposed  near  Beer,  and  is 
about  100  feet  thick,  the  zone  of  Rh.  Cuvieri  here  including  some 
thickness  of  hard  shelly  chalk  which  is  quarried  for  building 
purposes,  and  is  known  as  Beer  stone. 

Upper  Ohalk. — The  chalk  of  this  division  has  been  divided 
into  seven  zones  (see  p.  421),  but  the  higher  zones  are  not  every- 
where present,  having  been  removed  from  large  areas  in  the  south 
of  England  during  the  upheaval  which  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  Eocene  deposits.  These  seven  zones  may  be  grouped  into  two 
substages,  the  lower  of  which,  including  the  zones  of  HoL  planus, 
Micraster  cortestudinarium,  and  M.  coranguinum,  may  be  termed  the 
Micraster  chalk,  while  the  higher  zones  may  be  called  the  Belemnite 
chalk  until  more  definite  names  are  proposed. 

In  Kent  the  Upper  Chalk  forms  the  cliffs  from  St  Margaret's 
Bay  near  Dover  to  Walmer  and  Deal,  and  again  from  Ramsgatie 
round  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  Margate  and  Reculvers. 

Mr.  W.  Hill  finds  a  convenient  base  for  the  zone  of  Holaster 
planus  in  a  bed  which  is  full  of  scattered  flints,  and  in  which 
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Echinocorys  vulgaris  makes  its  appearance.  Measured  from  tliiB 
the  thickness  of  the  zone  is  about  48  feet,  and  it  consists  of  a 
succession  of  beds  of  rough  lumpy  chalk,  the  lumps  being  very  hard 
but  embedded  in  a  softer  matrix,  and  the  top  is  marked  by  a  coarse 
hard  nodular  rocky  chalk.  In  these  beds  Micrast€r  Leskei^  M, 
proscursor^  and  Hoi.  planus  are  common. 

They  are  succeeded  by  chalk  with  many  flints,  whiter  and  less 
rough,  but  still  including  some  hard  nodular  layers ;  in  this 
Micraster  prcpcursor  and  its  broader  variety  of  cortestvdinartum  are 
abundant     The  thickness  is  56  feet  according  to  Dr.  Rowe.^* 

The  zone  of  M.  coranguinum  consists  of  smoother  chalk  with 
numerous  layers  of  black  flints,  also  some  continuous  layers  of 
flint.  This  zone  is  said  to  be  280  feet  thick,  and  it  forms  the 
cliffs  near  Walmer,  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs.  The  low -zone 
Micrasters  die  out  in  the  lower  70  feet  of  this  zone,  above  which 
M.  coranguinum  takes  their  place  with  Cidaris  sceptriferaf  C. 
peromata,  Cyphosoma  Kcejiigiy  Galerites  conicus,  and  several  species 
of  Parajmiilia. 

The  zone  of  MarsupUes  or  Margate  Chalk  consists  of  soft  chalk 
with  very  few  flints  and  is  116  feet  thick  at  Margate;  it  is 
divisible  into  a  lower  band  in  which  Uintacrinus  is  common  and 
an  upper  band  in  which  Marsupites  is  common.  Other  characteristic 
fossils  are  Ammonites  {Haploceras)  leptophyllus,  Actinocamcuc  verus^ 
A.  granulatuSy  and  Terebratulina  Eowei,  This  is  the  highest  chalk 
seen  on  the  Kentish  coast,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  higher 
zone  occurs  in  any  part  of  Kent  or  SuiTcy. 

On  the  coast  of  Sussex,  however,  higher  zones  come  in.  The 
Marsupite  zone  has  recently  been  identified  by  Dr.  Rowe  at  Seaford 
Head,  and  above  it  is  170  feet  of  chalk  containing  Of  aster  pilula^ 
Actinocamax  granulatus^  Ccelosmilia  kixa,  and  other  fossils  of  the 
quadrat U8  zone.  This  chalk  extends  westward  from  Newhaven  to 
Brighton,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Arun,  where  a  succession 
of  quarries  between  Houghton  and  Arundel  shows  parts  of  all  the 
zones  above  mentioned  (see  Fig.  147).  Still  farther  west  chalk 
containing  Belemnittllu  mucronaiu  has  been  found,  and  this  highest 
zone  underlies  the  Eocene  of  Hampshire  and  is  well  exposed  in 
quarries  on  Portsdown  Hill,  where  an  inlier  of  chalk  is  brought 
up  within  the  Tertiary  area  by  an  anticlinal  flexure.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  Upper  Chalk  in  West  Sussex  and  Hampshire 
must  be  from  800  to  900  feet. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  thickness  of  the  Upper  Chalk  is 
estimated  at  about  1200  feet,  and  the  following  subdivisions  have 
been  recognised  : — 
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Feet. 
4.  Zones  of  Bel.  mucroncUa  and  Act.  quadrattis  .         .        .        abont  600 

3.  Zone  of  Marsupites  testudinarnis ,,100 

2.  ZoiiQ  oi  Micrader  coranguinum      .....  ,,      400 

1.  Zone  of  Micraster  praxursor^  including  beds  containing 

M.  cartestudinarium  Bind  ffol.  planus .  .         .  ,,80 

This  chalk  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  ridge  which  crosses  the 
centre  of  the  island,  terminating  in  the  Culver  cliffs  on  the  east  and 
in  the  Needles  on  the  west.  The  cliff  sections  are  not  easily 
accessible,  but  parts  of  the  series  are  exposed  in  the  inland  quarries. 

The  same  zones  with  a  total  thickness  of  about  1000  feet  are 
found  in  Dorset,  where  Dr.  Rowe  has  recently  identified  the  zone  of 
Marsupites  and  has  been  able  to  separate  the  zone  of  Ad,  quadratus 
from  that  of  Bel.  mucroiuUa,  assigning  a  thickness  of  354  feet  to 
the  former  and  not  less  than  250  to  the  latter,^^  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  the  one  being  Actinocamax  granulaius,  Act.  quadratus,  and 
Offaster  pUula^  while  those  of  the  higher  zone  are  BeUmniteUa 
mucronata,  B.  lanceolata^  Cardiaster  ananchytis,  Magas  pumilttSy 
Crania  costaia,  and  Bhynchonella  limbata. 

2.  Midland  District 

As  the  beds  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  are  traced  northward 
from  the  Vale  of  Pewsey  through  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Bedfordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  important  changes 
take  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  though  the  zonal  divisions 
of  the  chalk  above  are  maintained  with  little  alteration.  The 
escarpment  of  the  chalk  is  a  prominent  physical  feature,  forming 
the  front  of  the  Berkshire  Downs  and  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  to  the 
northward.  The  bold  outlines  of  the  frontal  spurs  and  ridges 
of  these  hills  is  doubtless  due  to  the  hardness  of  the  Chalk  Rock 
and  the  nodular  chalk  above  it,  as  these  beds  invariably  form  the 
capping  of  such  ridges. 

Selbomian. — This  division  is  fully  developed  in  Berkshire 

and  Oxfordshire  and  consists  of  the  following  members  : — 

Feet. 
Dark  green  sand  and  glauconitic  marl  .         .         .         .         15  to    20 

Malnistone  with  layers  of  sandy  marl 60  to  100 

Marls  and  clays  of  the  "  Upper  Gault "  .....  \onA 
Clays  of  the  •'•  Lower  Gault'* J^^^ 

This  succession  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  148.  The  base  of  the  Gault  is 
seen  at  Culham,  where  it  yields  the  usual  fauna  of  the  Am,  int^rruptiLs 
zone,  the  upper  marls  with  Avicula  gryphwoides  are  exposed  in  the 
railway  cutting  at  Didcot,  and  the  malmstones  can  be  seen  in  the 
cuttings  on  the  line  to  Marlborough  as  well  as  near  Wallingford. 
The  band  of  green  sand  at  the  summit  has  not  yielded  fossils,  but  it 
probably  represents  the  zone  of  Pecten  asper. 
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The  Gault  forms  a  continuous  band  of  low-lying  clay  land 
throughout  the  district,  and  in  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Cambridge 
it  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  which  intervenes  between 
the  escarpments  of  the  Chalk  and  the  Lower  Greensand.  It  appears 
to  attain  its  greatest  thickness  in  Bucks,  where  the  following 
horizons  can  be  recognised  : — ^* 

5.  Bluish  micaceous  clays 'j 

4.  Pale  gray  calcareous  clay I  Upper  Gault, 

3.  Layer  of  phos]>hate  nodules    mixed  with    glauconitc  |       80  feet. 

grains j 

2.  StitI'  dark  blue  clays \j  n     u 

1.  Slate -coloured  clay  with  layers  of  nodules  near  the  r^J^®^/'*'*^^ 

base.  .......  /     ^^^^^^ 

The  fossils  in  No.  1  are  a  mixture  of  species  elsewhere  charac- 
terising Upper  and  Lower  Gault,  SchlfEnhachia  rostrata  and  crifiata 
occurring  with  Hoplites  lautus  and  inten-uptuSy  Inoceramus  sulcaius 
with  /.  conceniricus  ;  Belemnites  minimus  is  very  abundant  In  the 
upper  nodule  bed,  however,  the  fossils  are  all  of  Upper  Gault 
species,  viz.  Schloenh.  rostrata,  Hoplites  splendenSy  H.  raulinianus, 
Terebratula  hiplicata,  and  Avicula  grypJueoides — the  same  Avicula  is 
the  principal  fossil  in  the  uppermost  clays. 

Traced  to  the  north-east  the  Lower  Gault  thickens  to  200  feet, 
but  the  Upper  Gault  is  cut  out  gradually  by  erosion,  and  the 
fossils  of  the  nodule  bed  (No.  3)  are  found  washed  out  and  remaniA 
at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  Marl  in  Bedford  and  Cambridge.  In 
Cambridge,  too,  the  Gault  becomes  rapidly  thinner,  and  is  not 
more  than  90  feet  thick  near  Soham.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
moreover,  that  this  90  feet  includes  a  portion  of  the  Upper 
Gault  which  undoubtedly  comes  in  again  beyond  the  area  of  erosion 
in  Norfolk,  as  will  hereafter  be  mentioned. 

Lower  Ohalk. — The  following  is  the  constitution  of  this 

division  all  along  its  outcrop  north  of  the  Thames  Valley  through 

Berkshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cambridge,  and  Suffolk  : — 

Feet. 

5,  Soft  gray  slialy  niarl  enclosing  a  band   of  hard  white 

chalk,  Act inocmnax  plenus 3  to    5 

4.  Tough   l)locky  chalk  without  distinct  Iwdding,  llolaster 

8ut}globosuSt  Acanth.  roiomageiisis 60  to  80 

3.  Totternhoe  atone,  hard  gray  sandy  chalk,  llhyiich.  man- 

telliana^  Lima  echiiuUa^  Kiiigena  Umtty  Pccttn  fissi^^o^ay 

etc .*  2  to  20 

2.  Soft  marls  with  occasional  layei-s  of  hanl  marly  rock  in 

Oxford  and  Bucks,  Schlamh.  varians,  Ehynch,  Martinis 

Inoceramus  latus 60  to  80 

1.  Marl  with  green  grains,  jwisising  into  the  nodule  l>ed  known 

as  Cambridge  Greensand 1  to    2 

The   Cambridge   Greensand    commences   near   Barton -le- Clay 
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(north  of  Luton),  to  which  locality  the  nodule  bed  in  the  Qault 
has  been  traced,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  nodules 
and  the  phosphatised  fossils  which  occur  in  the  Cambridge  Green- 
sand  have  been  derived  from  the  erosion  and  destruction  of  the 
Upper  Gault.  This  derived  fauna  comprises  some  210  species 
of  Invertebrata,  but  about  80  of  these  have  not  yet  been 
recognised  elsewhere  in  England  ;  out  of  the  remaining  130  no 
less  than  114  occur  in  the  Gault  of  Folkestone,  most  of  them  and 
nearly  all  the  commoner  fossils  occurring  in  the  Upper  Gault^* 
The  commonest  species  are  ScJilcenh,  rostrcUa^  Hoplit^  avHtuSy  H, 
raulinmnuSj  Avicula  gryphceoides,  Terebratnla  biplicata,  Plicatula 
gurgixisy  and  Rhynchonella  sulcata,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
last  is  a  very  rare  fossil  in  the  Gault  elsewhere. 

The  Vertebrate  fauna  of  the  Cambridge  Greensand  is  very 
remarkable,  the  remains  of  many  species  of  Ichthyosaurs,  Plesio- 
saurs.  Dinosaurs,  Chelonians,  and  Pterodactyles  having  been  found, 
together  with  bones  belonging  to  a  bird  {Enaliomis).  Most  of 
these  bones  have  doubtless  been  washed  out  of  the  Gault,  but 
some  may  be  chalk  marl  forms. 

The  indigenous  fauna  of  the  Cambridge  Greensand  is  found  in 
the  marly  matrix  of  the  bed,  and  some  of  the  species  are  Vermi' 
cularia  umbonataj  Discoidea  svhucvla,  Micraha^cia  coronulay  Rhyn- 
chonella lineolata,  Kingena  limay  and  Terebratulina  triangularisy 
most  of  which  occur  also  in  the  Chalk  Marl  above. 

Another  speciality  of  this  district  is  the  Tottemhoe  stone, 
so  named  from  a  place  near  Dunstable,  where  it  is  20  feet  thick, 
and  is  quarried  for  building  purposes.  It  varies  greatly,  however, 
in  thickness,  and  is  sometimes  represented  by  two  beds  of  fiandy 
stone,  with  chalk  mai*l  between  them.  At  its  base  there  is  usually 
a  layer  of  green-coated  phosphatic  nodules,  and  small  fragments  of 
phosphate  are  common  in  the  stone  above. 

This  Tottemhoe  stone  forms  the  base  of  the  Holaster  suhglohosus 
zone,  and  that  fossil  is  occasionally  found  in  it,  as  are  also  Acanth, 
rotomagensis  and  Ac,  cenomanensisy  though  they  are  much  more 
common  in  the  chalk  above.  The  Hoi.  suhglobosus  zone  consists 
of  gray  chalk  in  the  lower  part,  and  whitish  chalk  in  the  upper 
part  ;  its  thickness  appears  to  vary,  as  if  it  had  suffered  from 
contemporaneous  erosion  during  the  deposition  of  the  shaly  marl 
which  overlies  it. 

Middle  Ohalk. — This  division  exhibits  the  same  lithological 
and  palaeontological  characters  as  in  the  south  of  England.  In 
Berkshire  it  is  not  more  than  150  feet,  but  north  of  the  Thames 
it  rapidly  thickens  to  about  220  feet,  and  maintains  this  thickness 
into  Suffolk. 
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The  Melbourn  rock  at  the  base  is  from  8  to  10  feet  thick, 
and  consists  of  hard  nodular  chalk ;  it  passes  np  into  bedded  chalk, 
in  which  Inoceramus  mytUoides  and  RhynchoneUa  Guvieri  are 
generally  abundant. 

The  higher  zone  consists  of  soft  white  chalk  with  layen  of 
gray  shaly  luarl  and  occasional  nodules  of  flint,  which  become 
more  numerous  towards  the  north,  till  in  Cambridge  and  Suffolk 
flints  are  frequent  in  this  zone  and  are  often  of  elongate  finger- 
like form.  Fossils  are  seldom  abundant,  but  Galerites  tubro- 
tundus  and  Terebratulina  lata  occur,  with  Spondylus  tpinonUy 
Holaster  planus,  and  Micraster  corbovis  in  the  higher  part. 

Upper  OhaJk. — Throughout  the  inland  outcrop  the  zone 
of  Holaster  planus  is  represented  by  several  beds  of  very  hard 
compact  subcrystalline  chalk,  generally  of  a  creamy  colour,  and 
each  bed  having  a  layer  of  green-coated  calcareo-phosphatic  nodules 
at  the  top.  This  rock  is  known  as  the  "  Chalk  Rock.''  Sometimes 
there  are  six  or  seven  such  beds,  sometimes  only  two  or  three, 
succeeded  by  loose  chalk  consisting  of  hard  lumps  in  a  soft  matrix. 
Very  frequently  these  beds  contain  grains  of  glauconite  ;  they  are 
generally  full  of  fossils,  and  among  these  Gasteropods  are  noticeable, 
for  these  are  rarely  found  either  in  Middle  or  Upper  Chalk.  The 
most  characteristic  fossils  are  Pachydiscus  perampluSy  Prionocydut 
Neptuniy  Scaphites  Geinitzi,  Heteroceras  reussianum.  Turbo  Geinitxi^ 
and  T,  gennnatus.  Holaster  planus,  Micrasttr  praxursor,  and  M,  Leskei 
are  also  common.  The  thickness  of  this  Chalk  Rock  and  of  the 
associated  nodular  chalk  nowhere  exceeds  26  feet,  but  is  often  lesa. 

White  chalk  with  frequent  layers  of  flints  and  occasional  beds 
of  hard  chalk  succeeds,  and  appears  to  represent  the  zone  of 
Micraster  cortestudinarium,  but  fossils  are  rare,  and  this  zone  passes 
up  into  similar  chalk  containing  M,  coran^piinum,  Echinoconu* 
.  conicus,  and  spines  of  Cidaris  sceptrifera,  G,  peromata,  etc.  Flints 
are  very  numerous  and  often  hollow  with  remains  of  Doryderma 
ramosum  and  other  sponges.  Both  these  zones  are  distinguishable 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  between  Streatley  and  Reading.  In 
Cambridgeshire  the  chalk  of  Balsham  and  Stetchworth  belongs  to 
the  cort^tudinarium  zone,  while  that  round  Haverhill  and  Buiy 
St.  Edmunds  belongs  to  the  coranguinum  zone. 

The  zone  of  Marsupites  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  certainty 
in  any  part  of  the  area  under  description,  but  some  remarkable  beds 
are  exposed  at  Taplow  near  Maidenhead  which  belong  either  to  this 
zone  or  to  that  of  Adinoaimax  quadratus.  A  large  quarry  about 
60  feet  deep  shows  white  chalk  without  flints,  but  including  two 
beds  of  brown  phosphatic  chalk,  each  resting  on  a  bed  of  hard  white 
chalk.     The  upper  bed  of  brown  chalk  is  8  feet  thick  and  contains 
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Act,  gromuUUus  and  Ostrea  acutirostris ;  the  phoephatic  matter  is  in 
the  form  of  grains,  some  of  which  are  casts  of  Foraminifera  and 
others  are  phosphatised  prisms  of  Inoceramus  shell. 

The  chalk  of  Needham  Market  in  Suffolk  has  also  yielded  Act, 
quadratu*  (1  gi-anulatus)  and  Ostrea  acutirostrisj  but  no  .higher  chalk 
has  yet  been  found  in  that  county. 

3.  Northern  District 

Under  this  head  we  shall  consider  the  chalk  of  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire.  In  passing  through  Norfolk  the 
Selbomian,  the  Lower  Chalk,  and  the  Middle  Chalk  all  undergo 
great  lithological  change  >and  pass  into  different  types  or  facies 
which  persist  through  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  In  Norfolk 
the  strike  is  nearly  from  south  to  north  and  the  dip  is  easterly, 
bringing  in  a  great  thickness  of  chalk  towards  Norwich  and  Cromer. 
In  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  the  prevalent  strike  is  to  the  north- 
west and  the  dip  north-east,  except  where  it  curves  round  the  head  of 
the  syncline  in  Yorkshire. 

Selbomian. — The  Gault  in  its  normal  aspect,  and  including 
both  Lower  and  Upper  Gault,  emerges  from  beneath  the  Fenland 
deposits  near  Stoke  Ferry,  and  can  be  traced  northwards  to  Grimston 
and  Roy  don  near  Kings  Lynn.^^  At  Stoke  it  is  about  60  feet 
thick,  but  at  Roydon  it  is  barely  19  feet  In  the  railway  cutting 
near  Grimston  there  are  marly  clays  with  two  beds  of  gray  lime- 
stone and  a  bed  of  bright  red  marl  more  than  a  foot  thick.  The 
lowest  limestone  contains  SchL  rostrata,  HopL  lautus,  Inoceramus 
sulecUuSy  and  Inoc.  concentricus.  At  Dersingham  there  is  only  7  feet 
of  material  to  represent  the  Gault,  the  upper  part  calcareous,  the 
lower  a  red  and  brown  marl.  Farther  north  it  passes  into  the  red 
limestone,  which  is  generally  called  "  red  chalk "  and  is  so 
strikingly  exposed  in  the  cliffs  at  Hunstanton.  This  red  rock  is 
only  3^  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  three  layers,  each  passing  into  the 
other.  The  lowest  is  sandy  and  of  a  deep  brick-red  colour  full  of 
Actinocamax  minimus  and  Terebratula  hiplicata ;  the  central  part  is 
a  red  nodular  limestone  with  the  same  fossils  and  many  others, 
including  Hoplites  lautus,  H.  splendens,  H.  tvhercvXatus,  Inoceramus 
siUcatus,  and  Inoc,  concentricus.  The  highest  layer  is  a  pale  pink 
limestone  with  few  fossils. 

This  "  red  rock  "  is  continuous  through  Lincolnshire,  where  it 
is  often  10  to  12  feet  thick,  but  thins  again  to  4  or  6  near  Caistor. 
In  South  Yorkshire  the  beds  are  about  7  feet  thick,  thinning  to  the 
north-east,  till  at  Leavening  and  Wharram  it  is  less  than  2  feet, 
its  base  containing  pebbles  of  quartz  and  ironstone.      Eastward 
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however,  it  expands,  and  at  Speeton  it  is  represented  by  over  30 

feet  of  material  as  below  : — 

Feet. 

Smooth  and  firm  red  marl about    4 

Red   marl,    enclosing  lumps  of  harder  and   more  calcareoos 

material,  with  many  fossils ,,16 

Tough  red  marly  chalt  in  irregular  beds     .  .         .  ,,10 

Red,  yellow,  and  green  clays,  shaly  and  gritty   .         .         .  >>        IJ 

The  lowest  beds  contain  Bel.  minimus  and  hioceramus  aulctttvi^ 

the  higher  hold  Terehratula  biplicata,  T,  capillcUa,  Kingena  limOy  etc 

Lo"wer  Chalk. — As  this  is  followed  through  Norfolk  it  becomes 

greatly  reduced  in  thickness  and  at  the  same  time  harder  and  more 

purely   calcareous,   both  these  changes  being  evidently  due  to  a 

diminution  in  the  quantity  of  intermingled   argillaceous  matter. 

Thus  at   Heacham   and    Hunstanton    the   Lower  Chalk  has  the 

following  composition  : — 

Feet. 

Zone  of    (5,  Hani  whitish  chalk  in  rather  thin  beds.         .         .  S5 
Offasf^r    *,  4.  Rough  dark  gray  chalk  with  a  layer  of  green-coated 

sphccricus  \          nodules  at  the  base  (Tottemhoe  stone)        .         .  2 

„          n    f^'  Hard  creamy  white  chalk 13 

^one  ot     I  o    Hard  gray  rough  and  shelly  chalk  with  a  layer 

^V^'       I           of  green-coated  nodules  at  the  base     ...  4 

varmns    \^^    Hard  white  nodular  limestone        ....  IJ 

The  hard  shelly  chalk  (So.  2)  is  often  called  the  "  Inoceramus 
bed''  because  it  is  crowded  with  fragments  of  hioceramus  shells, 
probably  of  Inoc.  lotus.  It  also  contains  Holaster  subglobosus  and 
Acanih.  rotoDiageiisis,  but  the  former  ranges  throughout  the  Lower 
Chalk,  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  take  another  urchin  to  characterise 
the  upper  zone,  and  for  this  purpose  Offaster  gphfericus,  common  in 
the  upper  beds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  seems  best 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Totternhoe  stone  is  reduced  to  a 
thickness  of  only  2  feet,  but  it  retains  its  characters  and  some  of 
the  foasils  usually  found  in  it  ;  moreover,  it  is  traceable  as  a 
bed  of  about  the  same  thickness  all  through  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire.^" 

In  Lincolnshire  the  only  noticeable  variations  are  (1)  the  red  and 
pink  coloration  of  two  beds  in  the  zone  of  Offaster  spharictu  near 
Louth,  (2)  the  reappearance  of  the  Belemnite  marl,  which  is  absent 
near  Hunstanton,  but  is  often  2  feet  thick  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is 
sometimes  stained  dark  red  or  purj)le. 

In  Yorkshire  the  Lower  Chalk  maintains  the  Lincolnshire  facies 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  escarpment,  but  at  Speeton  it  shows  some 
changes.     The  zone  of  Am>.  varians  expands  to  77  feet  and  the 
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lower  part  consists  of  nodular  chalk  in  alternating  pink  and  white 
bands.  The  zone  of  Offaster  sphcericus  is  46  feet  thick,  and  the 
lowest  bed  is  in  places  stained  pink.  At  the  top  the  Belemnite 
marls  are  well  marked,  enclosing  a  medial  bed  of  hard  smooth 
white  chalk. 

Middle  Chalk. — In  the  north-west  of  Norfolk  this  division 
appears  to  be  only  about  100  feet  thick.  The  Melbourn  rock 
continues  at  the  base  of  the  zone  of  Ehynchonella  Cuvieri^  but  the 
beds  above  are  less  nodular  than  they  are  farther  south,  and  the 
zone  of  TerebrcUulina  lata  consists  of  hard  white  chalk  with  many 
layers  of  flints. 

In  Lincolnshire  there  is  no  definite  Melbourn  rock,  and  the  zone 
of  Ehynch.  Gumeri  is  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  10  or  15  feet,  and 
consists  of  yellowish  gray  chalk  full  of  fragments  of  Inoceramus 
shell  and  containing  Inoc  mytiloides,  Rhynch,  Cuvieriy  and  Terebratula 
semiglobosa.  At  the  top  is  a  layer  of  gray  shale,  directly  succeeded 
by  a  layer  of  white  chalk  traversed  by  a  series  of  vertical  joints, 
which  break  it  up  into  small  columnar  pieces.  The  change  is 
sudden,  and  the  succeeding  zone  of  Ter,  lata  consists  of  firm  white 
chalk  with  frequent  layers  of  gray  flints.  Inoceramus  Guvieri  is  the 
only  common  fossil,  and  the  thickness  of  the  zone  may  be  80  to 
100  feet. 

In  South  Yorkshire  both  zones  are  exposed  in  some  large 
quarries  near  Hessle  Station  and  have  yielded  a  larger  number  of 
fossils,  but  little  is  known  of  the  Middle  Chalk  in  its  course  through 
Yorkshire  except  that  the  whole  of  it  becomes  very  hard.  In  the 
cliffs  near  Speeton  only  the  base  of  it  can  be  reached. 

Upper  Chalk. — The  only  place  in  Norfolk  where  anything 
like  the  Chalk  Rock  has  been  found  is  to  the  west  of  Swaffham, 
but  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus  has  been  traced  in  North-west 
Norfolk  by  Bircham,  Docking,  and  TitchwelL  It  has  also  been 
found  in  Lincolnshire  near  Louth  and  at  several  places  in  Yorkshire, 
but  has  not  yet  been  mapped  continuously.  It  comes  into  the 
clifl's  on  the  north  side  of  Flamborough  Head,  where  it  consists  of 
very  hard  chalk,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  extract  any  fossils. 

The  zone  of  Micraster  cortestudinarium  has  not  been  positively 
identified,  but  that  of  M.  coranguinum  occurs  in  all  three  counties 
with  a  nearly  normal  facies,  consisting  of  white  chalk  with  frequent 
layers  of  flint  nodules  and  many  continuous  floors  of  flint.  At 
Swaflham  in  Norfolk  it  has  yielded  Gardiaster  ananchytis,  Infulaster 
excentricuSy  Micraster  coranguinum^  and  Gidaris  peromata.  Its 
thickness,  however,  is  not  yet  known. 

The  higher  zones  have  only  been  found  in  Norfolk  and  in 
Yorkshire.     In  Norfolk  the  Marsupites  zone  occurs  at  Houghton, 
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Walsingbam,  and  Wells,  and  the  zone  of  Actinocamax  quadrahu 
probably  comes  in  to  the  westward,  while  near  Norwich  the  zone 
of  Belemnitella  mucronata  is  found.  The  highest  English  chalk 
comes  up  on  the  coast  near  Cromer  and  Trimingham  ;  it  consiBts 
of  white  chalk  with  very  rough  flints,  and  includes  a  layer  of  gray 
sandy  chalk.  The  prevalent  fossils  in  this  chalk  are  BeL  muenmala^ 
Ostrea  lunata,  Terebratulina  gracilis  (type),  T.  giseiy  Triganotemui 
eUganSy  Galerites  ahbreuiattis^  Cardiaster  ananchytis^  and  a  large 
number  of  Bryozoa.  A  boring  at  Norwich  proved  a  thickness  of 
1152  feet  of  chalk,  and  probably  about  1000  feet  of  this  belongs 
to  the  Upper  Chalk. 

In  Yorkshire  the  higher  part  of  the  chalk  is  well  exposed  in 
the  cliffs  of  Flamborough  Head,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
reach  quite  to  the  zone  of  Belemnitella  mucron<Uay  although  there 
is  a  measured  thickness  of  550  feet  above  the  chalk  with  many 
flints.^^  This  thickness  consists  mainly  of  flaggy  white  chalk  with 
many  thin  seams  of  soft  marl,  and  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  flinta 
The  lower  part  for  about  280  feet  above  the  highest  bed  of  flints 
has  not  yielded  Marsupites  and  but  few  other  fossils  ;  in  the  next 
117  feet  Marswpites  occurs,  and  is  abundant  in  the  upper  25  feet 
near  Danes  Dyke.  The  highest  155  feet  of  chalk  between  Danes 
Dyke  and  the  termination  of  the  clifls  near  Sewerby  is  characterised 
by  the  abundance  of  fossil  sponges.  The  most  abundant  species 
belong  to  the  genera  Scytalia,  Seliscothon,  SiphoniOy  Stichophyma, 
Bolospongia,  Fhymatclla,  and  Verruculina.  Other  fossils  found  in 
this  flintless  chalk  by  Professor  Barrois  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Stather  are 
(1)  in  the  Marsupites  zone,  Actinocamax  granulatuSy  Act,  vents, 
Inoceramiu  lingua,  Offaster  pilukif  InfuUister  rostratus;  (2)  in  the 
higher  zone,  Actinocamax  quadratus  (or  granulatus\  Inoceramus 
lingua,  Rhynclionella  limbata,  Cardiaster  ananchytis,  and  InfuIasUr 
excentricus, 

Mr.  Lamplugh  believes  that  another  100  feet  of  chalk  comes 
in  on  the  rising  ground  above  Bridlington,  and  from  a  quarry  in 
this  Mr.  Stather  has  obtained  Cardiaster  ananchytis  and  ScaphiUs 
binodosus, 

4.  Ireland 

Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  appear  nearly  everywhere  round  the 
edge  of  the  great  basaltic  plateau  of  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  London- 
derry, and  we  may  therefore  safely  infer  that  they  underlie  the 
greater  portion  of  it  It  is  also  clear  that  they  once  extended 
much  farther  westward  than  the  present  edge  of  that  plateau,  as  is 
proved  by  a  small  outlier  near  Draperstown.  They  usually  rest 
on  a  planed  down  surface  of  Liassic  or  Triassic  rocks,  but  some- 
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times  overstep  the  limits  of  these,  as  in  North-east  Antrim,  and 
rest  upon  the  Palasozoic  rocks  (see  Fig.  163). 

A  detailed  description  of  these  Irish  Cretaceous  rocks  was  given 
in  1865  by  Professor  Tate,  and  an  attempt  to  correlate  the 
divisions  he  proposed  with  the  zones  now  recognised  has  recently 
been  made  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table :— ^» 

Tate's  Divisions.  Hume's  Zones.  Feet. 

5.  White  limestone    /  ^°*  "^  Belemnitella  mucronata  |  ^qq 

y        ,,      Actmocamax  quadra tus  j 

4.  Chloritic  Chalk     |        '»      Actinocamax  yerus         |  .  3  to    5 

\^        , ,      Echmocorys  gibbus        J 

3.  Chloritic      Sands/  luoceramus  zone  (Upper  Chalk)    .  .  6  to  20 

I  and  sandstones  \  Zone  of  Exogjrra  columba     .         .  .  4  to  15 

\2.  Yellow  sandstones  =        „      Ostrea  carinata        .        .  .  4  to  80 

1.  Glauconitic  sands  =        ,,      Exogyra  coDica        .        .  .  4  to  16 

The  glauconitic  sands  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Hume  as  in  part 
equivalent  to  the  Selbornian  zone  of  Am.  rostratuSf  but  the  occur- 
rence of  SchL  varians,  Pecten  asper^  and  an  ActinocaTnax  like  verus 
(probably  lanceolatiLSj  Sow.)  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  this  view. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  older  than  the  zone  of  Pecten  asper.  The 
yellow  sandstones  contain  layers  of  chert,  and  their  fauna  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  Selbornian  and  Cenomanian  forms,  but  as  the 
beds  are  shallow-water  deposits  it  is  probable  that  Selbornian 
species  here  survived  into  Cenomanian  time,  and  the  occurrence  of 
AcarUh.  rotomagensis  marks  them  as  equivalents  of  Lower  Chalk. 

The  so-called  Chloritic  sands  appear  to  include  two  deposits  of 
very  different  age,  separated  by  a  break  and  unconformity.  The 
lowest  beds  are  calcareous  glauconitic  sandstones  with  Exogyra 
columhaj  Pecten  aspevy  and  Trigonia  crenulata,  and  are  evidently  of 
late  Cenomanian  age.  The  higher  beds  are  only  found  to  the 
north  of  Belfast,  and  are  seen  at  Woodbum,  Island  Magee,  and 
Larne,  and  these  sandstones  yield  Echinocoi-ys  gihbiLS,  Galerites 
conicus,  Micraster  Leskei,  Rhynchonella  limhata,  and  Terebratula 
camea^  fossils  which  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  beds  belong  to 
the  Upper  Chalk,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  zone  they  repre- 
sent, for  most  of  the  species  might  belong  to  any  zone  from  that  of 
Holaster  planus  to  that  of  Marsupites,  But  if  the  occurrence  of 
Micraster  Leskei  is  confirmed  it  points  to  the  lowest  zone. 

The  "  Chloritic  Chalk "  is  a  pink  limestone  with  grains  of 
glauconite,  and  appears  to  be  a  condensed  representative  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Upper  Chalk  of  England,  and  was  doubtless  formed 
during  conditions  which  were  unfavourable  to  deposition,  perhaps 
from  the  prevalence  of  strong  currents.     In  the  north  of  Antrim 
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this  bed  is  represented  by  5  feet  of  white  limestone  with  flints,  and 
yields  Marsupite  plates  as  well  as  Actinocamax  verus. 

The  ^* white  limestone''  consists  of  hard  white  chalk  with 
regular  layers  of  flints,  and  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
zones  of  Bel,  mucroncUa  and  Ostrea  lunaia  (Norwich  and  Triming- 
ham  chalk).  In  the  north  of  Antrim  it  has  a  band  with  Actino- 
camax quadratus  at  the  base. 


6.  Scotland 

Cretaceous  rocks  have  only  yet  been  discovered  in  one  part  of 
Scotland,  namely,  in  the  island  of  Mull  and  in  the  district  of 
Morvcm  on  the  adjacent  mainland  ;  as  in  Ireland,  they  belong 
exclusively  to  the  upper  division  of  the  system,  and  though  they 
can  be  correlated  generally  with  the  Irish  series,  they  exhibit  a 
still  more  abnormal  facies  and  a  more  decided  approach  to  littoral 
conditions. 

The  characters  and  relations  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  can  be 
ascertained  best  in  Morvern,  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Aline,  and 
beneath  the  singular  outlying  masses  of  Beinn-y-Hun  and  Beinn-y- 
Hattan.     The  general  succession  here  is  given  below  : — ^o 

Feet. 

4.  Sandstones    and    white    marls    with    plnnt    remains    (high 

Cretaceous  or  early  Eocene) 2D 

3.  White  indurated  chalk  with  bands  of  flints,  BeUmniidla 
inucroiuitUf  and  fragments  of  Inoceramvs  ;  some  beds  of 
glauconitic  chalk  at  the  Itase  ......  10 

2.  "White  sandstones  without  fossils,  but  containing  a  thin  seam 

of  coal 30  to  100 

1.  Glaueonito  sands,  passing  sometimes  into  dark  green  argil- 
laceous sand,  sometimes  into  calcareous  sandstone :  Pccttn- 
a^licr^  F.  orbicular Is^  E-rocfyra  cmiica^  but  no  Ammonites 
found 20  to    60 

On  comparing  these  beds  with  those  of  Antrim  we  may  safely 
regard  No.  1  as  equivalent  to  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Irish  sequence, 
but  the  absence  of  Ammonites  and  Belemnites  in  the  Scotch  beds  ia 
noteworthy  as  indicating  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  which 
they  were  deposited. 

The  overlying  white  sandstones  (No.  2)  would  appear  to  be 
homotaxial  with  the  zone  of  Ostrea  columha  in  Ireland,  whatever 
the  precise  age  of  that  may  be.  Above  it  there  is  a  palseontological 
break,  though  apparently  no  unconformity,  and  the  hard  white 
chalk  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  Ireland,  except  that  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  Micraster  zone  at  its  base. 
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6.   Northern  France 

In  France  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  exhibits  two  very  different 
facies,  that  of  the  southern  provinces  being  very  different  from 
that  of  the  northern  region,  which  is  often  called  the  Paris  basin. 
The  deposits  found  in  the  latter  closely  resemble  those  of  England, 
and  were  evidently  formed  in  the  same  sea,  while  those  of  Southern 
France  belonged  to  a  different  marine  province.  Those  of  the 
Paris  basin  may  first  claim  attention,  and  the  following  is  a  brief 
notice  of  them  (see  table  on  p.  421). 

Albian. — The  name  of  this  stage  is  taken  from  the  river 
Aube  (or  Alba),  and  in  the  department  of  that  name  it  consists  of 
the  following  members  : — 

Marls  with  Am,  {Schlcenb.)  rostratus  and  Ostrea  vesiculosa  .  up  to  200 

Clays  with  Am.  {HoplUes)  splendens  and  Am,  {ITopl. )  auritus  , ,       30 
Clays  with  Am,   (Hoplites)  interruptus  and  Am.   {Douv.) 

mavimillatus       ........  ,,60 

Green  sands  without  fossils ,,30 

Traced  northward  into  the  Meuse  and  Ardenne  the  basal  sands 
contain  Am.  mammilUUuSf  and  pass  into  a  siliceous  rock  (the  '^gaize 
de  Draize").  The  marls  also  pass  into  similar  rock  (the  "gaize  de 
FArgonne "),  which  closely  resembles  our  malmstone,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  same  age. 

These  Albian  deposits  pass  completely  under  the  Paris  basin. 
They  have  been  reached  by  deep  borings  at  Paris  and  Dieppe. 
They  appear  again  in  the  anticlinal  uplift  of  the  Pay  de  Bray,  and 
in  diminished  thickness  they  are  found  in  the  cliffs  of  Normandy. 
Near  Cap  la  H^ve  the  clays  are  about  10  feet,  and  the  gaize  with 
Am.  {Scld(Enh)  rostraius  is  about  26  feet  thick. 

Cenoznanian. — The  district  where  this  stage  was  first  estab- 
lished, that  of  Le  Mans  in  the  Sarthe,  is  unfortunately  one  where 
the  beds  have  a  sandy  and  shallow  water  facies,  and  are  difficult 
to  compare  with  the  chalky  facies  which  prevails  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Paris  basin  as  it  does  in  England.  In  Normandy, 
however,  there  is  an  intermediate  type  which  affords  valuable 
assistance  in  the  correlation,  and  a  fine  section  of  it  is  visible  in 
the  cliffs  near  Cap  la  H^ve  : —  „   , 

^  Feet. 

4.  Grayish  white  chalk  with  eray  flints        ....         about  30 
3.  Gray  chalk  with  cherts  ana  phosphatic  nodules        .         .  n     10 

2.  Yellowish  gray  silty  and  glauconitic  chalk  with  many  layers 
of  gray  and  black  cherts,  and  some  beds  of  bluish  marly 

chsdk  near  the  bottom m     3^ 

1.  Bluish  gray  sandy  glauconitic  marl  with  black  phosphatic 

nodu^s  and  many  fossils ,,6 
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The  basement  bed  contains  Stauron^ma  Carteri  and  SM.  variaru, 
and  is  the  equivalent  of  our  Chloritic  Marl.  The  beds  above 
contain  Schl.  varians,  Acanth.  Mantelliy  Turrilites  costaiusy  Pecten 
cLspeTy  P.  Gallienn^,  and  Holaster  suhglohosxis.  Most  of  these  also 
range  into  No.  3,  but  the  whitish  chalk  above  has  few  fossils. 

Turonian. — The  name  of  this  stage  is  taken  from  Tonraine, 
where  it  is  divisible  into  two  substages  called  (1)  the  Ligerian,  and 
(2)  the  Angoumian. 


Angoumian 


Ligerian 


Calcareous  sands  and  sandy  limestones  with  Callianassa, 

Ostrea  columbay  and  AcarUhoceras  Vevericc, 
Yellow  sandv  chalk  with  AcarUhoceras  deverioides. 
'Micaceous  chalk  with  Priono.  Woolgariy  Pachydiscua  pcram- 

pluSf  and  Ain.  Rochehruiieiy  60  to  1000  feet. 
Marly  chalk  with  Rhynch,  Cuvieri,  Inoceramus  mytiloieUs, 

and  OalerUes  suhrotundus^  30  feet. 


Traced  northward  into  Normandy  these  beds  pass  into  pure 
chalk,  and  near  Rouen  the  facies  is  the  same  as  in  England  with  a 
thickness  of  about  200  feet.  At  the  base  is  hard  noduhir  chalk 
like  our  Melboum  rock,  succeeded  by  chalk  with  Acanth,  nodosotdesy 
Prionotropis  Woolgariy  and  Galerites  suhrotundus,  and  this  by  soft 
chalk  with  Terebratulina  gracilis  ( =  T.  lata),  the  higher  parts  of 
which  contain  Holaster  planus  and  Micraster  Leskei. 

Senonian. — This  name  is  taken  from  the  district  round  Sens 
on  the  river  Yonne,  where  the  equivalent  of  our  Upper  Chalk  is 
fully  developed.  French  geologists,  however,  now  divide  it  into 
two  separate  stages,  a  lower  (Santonian  or  Emscherian)  stage, 
which  includes  the  zones  of  Micraster  cortestivdinarium-y  M,  coran- 
guinum,  and  Marmipites  ;  and  an  upper  {Campanian)  stage,  mean- 
ing the  chalk  of  the  Champagne  country,  which  corresponds  with 
the  zones  of  Actinocamax  qua-dratus  and  Bekriinitella  mucroruUa. 
A  still  higher  zone  is  found  near  Ciply  and  Maestricht  in  Belgium 
and  in  a  small  isolated  patch  in  the  Cotentin  (Normandy).  At 
Ciply  it  includes  the  brown  phosphatic  chalk  of  that  place 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  "  tuflFeau  de  Ciply,"  a  yellowish  white 
limestone,  which  is  full  of  Bryozoa,  and  contains  also  Belemnitella 
mucroiiatay  Bacalites  Faujasi,  Ostrea  Inrva  {  =  lunata\  Thecidium 
papillatum^  and  Terehratula  camea.  At  Maestricht  hard  limestones 
alternating  with  soft  marls  yield  a  similar  fauna.  These  beds 
probably  correspond  with  our  Trimingham  chalk. 

Daniaji  and  Montian. — These  names  have  been  given  to 
beds  which  are  found  here  and  there  at  the  summit  of  the  chalk 
in  the  Paris  basin,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Denmark. 

In  Belgium  the  higher  part  of  the  "tufFeau  de  Ciply"  is 
referred  to  the  Danian  stage,  for  it  yields  many  Gastropods  but  no 
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tn  the  adjoining  area  Dear  Mons  there  is  a  etill 
underlying  Eocene  beds  and  dmracteriaed  by  the 
■•uialivn  Tobiida,  Mitm  Devnlquei,  CenfMiim  montetue, 
,    Cidarx'    TombccH,    Goniopjgui    minor,    and    other 

L'hfilk  in  the  Paris  basin  consiata  of  a  yellow  lime- 
:vr.i:,  overlniu  by  wbita  marls  and  limeBloneB.  Gas- 
^fiiera  Cerilhium,  Turrilellu,  Alilra,  and  PituiIoUva 
i<:^t  fossils,  and  the  lacuiitrine  genera  VinpaTui  and 
.1',  showing  nballuw  water  and  ealuarine  conditions. 


7.   MciliterriiTitan  Provinix 

I  uthern  France  and  eastwatil  Iliroiigh  the  Alpine  region 

itia    tbe   Upper   Cretaceous    series   has   a    very   different 

rhe  ^^'nn  of  this   n-gion   consists  mainly   of  sands  and 

le^  the   CenumaniaH  of  windy  limestimes  containing  Orbito- 

ileUina)  concava  and  many  species  of  Caprina,  (Jwproiina  and 

uta.      The  Turanian  and  Saittoaian  are  also  represented  by 

ones,   sandy  limeatoneR,   and    marlii    abouniliiiK   with    other 

J  of  irregular  Luniellibrancha,  surh  as  Hijipariten,  Hadiotiles, 

:iplurruUte»,    eouie    of   tbe   beds    beiii^'    known   as  Hippurite 

atonee.      These  two  divisions  reach  a   thickness  nf  1600  feet 

.ome   places.      The    higher   stngea    are    more    local,    but    often 

.prise  a  great  thickness  of  strata  ;  thim  in  Provence  they  com- 

-10  marly  limestones  of  Campmiian  age,  succeeded  by  a  va«t 

jup  of  freshwater  deposits,  which  amount  to  a  thickness  of  2500 

it  and  yield  a  large  number  of  freshwater  and  teiTestrial  shells. 

4  character  and  thickness  this  group  (the  Giimtiinieii)  is  analogous 

^  tbe  English  Wcalden. 


Gboorafric&l  and  Piitbical  Conditions  op  Chetackoos  Time 

Lower  Oretaceous  Time. — We  have  seen  ([i.  391)  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Jurassic  period  the  greater  jiart  of  England  presented 
the  aspect  of  a  fertile  lowland  district  lying  betueen  two  areas  of 
higher  ground,  that  on  the  west  being  separated  into  several  hilly 
or  mountainous  districts  by  prolongations  of  the  lowlands  down  the 
if  the  Bn-tol  Clj.innel  and  through  the  middle  of  Devon,  that 
e  g'^ntle  slopes,  but  probably  rising  into 
I  high  plateau  towards  Eelgium.  North-eastward  the  lowlands 
I  to  Uie  twiden  of  a  eta  which  might  be  truly  called  a 
B  it  occupied  not  only  the  northern  part  of 
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what  is  now  sometimes  called  by  that  name,  but  stretched  far  to  the 
eastward  through  Germany  itself.  From  the  centre  of  England  the 
broad  plains  of  Jurassic  deposits  extended  to  the  north-west  over 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  thence  round  the 
western  borders  of  Scotland. 

At  the  commencement  of  Cretaceous  time  deposits  were  being 
formed  in  two  separate  areas,  marine  deposits  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  and  freshwater  deposits  in  the  south  of  England.  The 
Wealden  Beds  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  delta  of  a  great  river  like 
that  of  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi,  but  these  rivers  empty  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Wealden  area  lay  at  the 
head  of  a  marine  gulf.  It  is  possible  that  such  was  its  situation,  but 
those  who  have  specially  studied  the  Wealden  Beds  consider  it  to  be  a 
purely  lacustrine  formation,  and  not  so  much  the  delta  of  one  river 
as  the  result  of  contributions  from  several  streams  emptying 
themsc4ves  into  a  large  lake.-^  In  all  probability  the  larger 
streams  came  from  the  west  or  north-west,  and  the  exit  of  the  lake 
was  most  probably  at  its  south-eastern  end,  because  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Vectiau  sea  gained  access  to  the  lake-basin  from 
that  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  size  and  extent  of  the  Wealden  lake  we  can 
form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  from  the  known  extent  of  the  beda 
themselves.  We  know  that  these  extend  from  the  centre  of  Dorset 
to  the  Boulonnais,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles.  The  rapid 
thinning  out  of  the  beds  in  Dorset  shows  that  they  did  not  reach 
much  farther  due  west,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  lake  was 
prolonged  some  distance  to  the  south-west  along  the  axis  of  the 
Channel -valley,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  waters 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  area  which  now  lies  between  England 
and  France.  It  is  not  assuming  much,  therefore,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  Wealden  Beds  spread  as  far  south  of  our  present  coast-line  as 
they  do  to  the  north  of  that  line.  Now  from  the  coast  of  Dorset 
they  are  known  to  reach  inland  for  30  miles,  and  in  Ham])shire 
a  line  joining  the  Vale  of  Wardour  with  the  North  Downs  is  40 
miles  north  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  If,  then,  we 
assign  the  beds  an  original  length  of  200  miles  and  an  average 
breadth  of  70  miles,  we  obtain  an  area  of  about  14,000  square 
miles  for  their  original  superficial  extent. 

As  already  stated,  the  deposition  of  the  Wealden  Beds  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  marine  strata  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  Germanic  sea  was  extending  itself  westward, 
and  a  gulf  connected  with  it  lay  over  the  eastern  parts  of  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire.  At  the  same  time  the  Southern  sea  was 
gradually  creeping  north-westward  up  the  valley  of  the  river  which 
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ran  from  the  Wealden  lake,  and  the  distance  between  the  lake  and 
the  sea  was  gradually  lessened,  till  at  length  the  last  barrier  was 
broken  through  and  the  Wealden  lake  became  the  Vectian  gulf  or 
estuary. 

The  change  from  the  lacustrine  shales  of  the  Wealden  to  the 
marine  clay  of  the  Lower  Vectian  is  sudden  and  complete  ;  there 
is  no  intercalation  of  estuarine  deposits,  and  in  this  respect  the 
change  is  like  that  from  the  Triassic  marls  to  the  Rhsetic  Beds  ;  but 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  two  cases  were  very  different,  the  area 
of  the  Wealden  lake  was  very  much  smaller,  and  its  conversion 
into  a  gulf  was  not  accompanied  by  the  notable  climatal  change 
which  took  place  in  the  earlier  time,  when  the  Triassic  deserts  were 
converted  into  fertile  and  forest-clad  districts.  The  land  of  Vectian 
time  was  doubtless  similar  in  climate  and  aspect  to  that  of  Wealden 
time,  and  the  plants  and  creatures  which  inhabited  the  country 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  those  that  lived  in  the  Purbeck  and 
Wealden  periods. 

For  a  certain  time  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Wealden  lake 
the  land  seems  to  have  been  nearly  stationary,  so  that  this  basin 
was  gradually  silted  up,  and  shallow-water  conditions  prevailed  till 
further  subsidence  took  place.  Marine  erosion,  however,  was  active, 
and,  aided  by  the  subsidence,  the  sea  spread  farther  and  farther 
over  the  ground  which  separated  the  two  gulfs,  till  at  length  the 
waves  effected  a  j  unction  across  the  lowest  part  of  the  intervening 
isthmus  and  invaded  the  lacustrine  area,  which  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  existed  on  the  isthmus,  and  in  which  the  Shotover  sands 
were  formed. 

The  extension  of  marine  Vectian  sands  all  across  England,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  pebble  beds  in  them,  and  the  current-bedding 
which  they  display,  are  facts  which  testify  to  their  rapid  accumula- 
tion under  the  influence  of  strong  currents  in  a  strait  or  channel 
connecting  the  northern  and  southern  seas.  This  channel  doubtless 
increased  in  width  so  soon  as  it  was  once  established,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  sea  had  encroached  very  far  either  on  the 
eastern  or  western  land  before  the  formation  of  the  Gault  which 
overlaps  the  Vectian  Sands  in  both  directions. 

Upper  Cretaceous  Time. — This  is  the  record  of  a  great 
and  prolonged  subsidence  of  the  Franco- British  region.  It 
commenced  with  the  submergence  of  the  promontory  which 
existed  on  the  site  of  our  eastern  counties  and  the  outspread  of 
the  Gault  muds  over  the  whole  of  South-eastern  England ;  at  the 
same  time  the  western  shore  of  the  Cretaceous  sea  was  carried  back 
to  Devonshire,  and  doubtless  also  to  the  borders  of  Wales,  though 
subsequent  detrition  has  destroyed  all  evidence  of  the  shore-line 
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north  of  Devon.  From  the  present  disposition  of  the  Cretaceous 
strata,  however,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
of  Central  England  was  once  more  converted  into  a  sea-bottom,  on 
which  marly  clays  and  glauconitic  sands  were  laid  down,  jufit  as 
such  deposits  are  now  formed  along  the  borders  of  our  great  oceans 
generally  within  depths  of  600  fathoms. 

The  greatest  thickness  of  Gault  mud  lies  along  a  band  which 
extends  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  through  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  thence  across  the 
Channel  to  the  departments  of  the  Marne  and  Aube  in  France. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  material  was  carried  by  a  current 
which  ran  either  from  the  north-west  or  from  the  south-east.  If 
from  the  north-west  it  cannot  have  come  out  of  the  northern  sea, 
for  in  that  direction  we  iind  the  Gault  passing  into  the  concentrated 
calcareous  deposit  of  the  Red  Chalk  ;  it  might  have  come  from  a 
river  flowing  down  the  Irish  Sea  and  across  Cheshire,  but  there  is 
no  confirmatory  evidence  of  a  great  mud-bearing  river  coming  from 
that  direction  ;  hence  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  material 
was  brought  down  by  rivers  draining  the  Belgo-Germanic  land,  and 
that  it  was  carried  northward  by  a  marine  current  setting  from  the 
south-east. 

At  the  close  of  the  Selbomian  epoch  the  sea  must  have  stretched 
to  the  borders  of  Dartmoor  and  across  the  greater  part  of  Devon, 
leaving  Exmoor  as  an  island.  The  valley  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
was  again  a  deep  inlet  penetrating  far  westward  into  the  land,  and 
thence  the  shore-line  probably  swept  northward  through  Glamorgan, 
Monmouth,  Hereford,  and  Shropshire  into  the  Irish  Sea,  the  plain 
of  Cheshire  forming  a  strait  between  the  Cambro-Hibemian  land 
and  the  Pennine  promontory.  From  the  eastern  shore  of  this 
promontory  the  coast  probably  curved  round  so  as  to  pass  eastward 
across  the  North  Sea,  for  it  is  most  probable  that  there  was  at 
this  time  a  continuous  land  connection  between  Scotland  and 
Scandinavia. 

The  Lower  Chalk  is  the  result  of  a  renewed  movement  of  subsid- 
ence which  carried  the  sea  farther  over  the  sinking  lands,  but  more 
especially  over  the  eastern  land,  for  in  Devon  the  representative  of 
this  stage  is  so  thin  and  coarsely  arenaceous  that  the  depth  of  water 
in  that  area  cannot  have  been  much  increased.  Still  we  know 
from  the  overlap  of  the  Cenomanian  deposits  in  France  that  the 
sea  did  make  further  encroachments  on  the  western  land  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  north-western  gulf  was  more 
fully  opened  so  that  parts  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  west  of 
Scotland  were  submerged. 

The  Lower  Chalk  is  thickest  where  it  is  most  argillaceous  or 
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marly,  and  the  tract  over  which  it  has  these  characters  corresponds 
roughly  with  that  where  the  Gault  is  thickest  but  has  a  greater 
width,  extending  from  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  over  the  whole  of 
South-eastern  England.  Hence  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  current 
which  carried  the  Gault  mud  still  brought  some  of  the  same 
material  into  the  Cenomanian  sea.  There  is  a  rapid  and  notable 
diminution  of  argillaceous  matter  in  the  mass  of  the  Lower  Chalk 
as  it  is  followed  westward  through  Dorset,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  argillaceous  marl  of  the  ActtJiocamax  plenus  beds  was 
carried  over  the  whole  of  Dorset  and  indicates  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  eastern  currents. 

For  the  points  of  resemblance  and  diflFerence  between  chalk  and 
modem  globigerina-ooze  the  reatler  is  referred  to  the  author's 
Building  of  the  British  Isles^  and  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  07i 
the  Chalk  (now  in  the  press). 

The  character  of  the  Middle  Chalk  has  led  all  observers  to  infer 
that  the  depth  of  water  was  still  greater  during  the  time  of  its 
formation,  and,  as  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume  remarks,^^  the  maximum 
depression  of  the  Turonian  epoch  probably  coincided  with  the 
deposition  of  the  middle  part  of  the  zone  of  Terebratulina  lata. 
The  chalk  of  this  zone  is  throughout  England  of  a  very  pure 
character,  consisting  of  line  white  chalk  enclosing  minute  calcareous 
spheres,  some  scattered  Foraminifera,  and  small  particles  of  dis- 
integrated shell,  the  insoluble  matter  being  less  than  2  per  cent 
and  appearing  (when  isolated)  as  a  fine  light  brown  clay.  It  is 
thickest  in  the  south-east,  round  the  Wealden  area,  but  maintains 
a  thickness  of  80  to  100  feet  through  South  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  and 
Devon  without  any  material  change  of  character,  so  that  it  must 
have  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Lower  Chalk. 

The  fauna  of  the  Chalk  Rock  and  other  facts  connected  with 
zone  of  Holaster  planum  tend  to  show  that  the  general  subsidence 
was  arrested  during  its  formation,  and  even  suggest  that  there  was 
a  reversed  movement  raising  the  sea-floor  in  England  and  in  the 
north  of  France  till  the  water  was  not  deeper  than  it  had  been  in 
the  time  of  the  Lower  Chalk.  The  entire  absence  of  anything 
comparable  to  the  Middle  Chalk  or  to  the  Chalk  Rock  in  Ireland, 
and  the  characters  of  the  white  sandstones  of  Morvern  (see  p.  448), 
lend  support  to  this  view  that  the  formation  of  the  Upper  Chalk 
was  preceded  by  a  movement  of  elevation. 

The  subsequent  subsidence  must  have  been  more  rapid  and  still 
more  extensive  than  that  which  had  previously  taken  place,  but 
we  still  find  deposition  prevailing  more  in  the  east  than  the  w^est, 
for  the  zones  of  Micraster  cortestudinaHurriy  M,  coranguinuniy  and 
MarsupiteSy  which  in  the  south-east  of  England  are  about  450  feet 
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thick,  are  represented  in  Ireland  by  less  than  30  feet ;  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  western  region  was  never  so  deeply 
submerged  as  the  eastern. 

The  subsidence  of  the  southern  and  eastern  areas  probably 
reached  its  maximum  during  the  formation  of  the  zones  of 
Marsupites  and  Act.  qtiadratuSj  while  during  that  of  Bd.  mucroruUa 
a  reverse  movement  commenced,  the  eftect  of  which  is  very 
apparent  in  Belgium  and  also  in  the  characters  of  our  Triming- 
ham  chalk.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  the 
upheaval  seems  to  have  been  rapid,  so  that  in  Belgium  we  find 
shallow-water  deposits  with  a  fauna  of  a  mixed  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  aspect. 
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12  See  "Zones  of  the  White  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast,"  by  A.  W.  Rowe. 
Part  I.  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xvi.  p.  290  (1900),  and  "  Cretaceous  Rocks  of 
Britain,"  vol.  ii. 

^^  A.  W.  Rowe,  op.  cit.  Part  II.  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1  (1901). 

^*  Jukes- Browne  in  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  265  (1875),  and 
Ciet.  Rocks  of  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

'^  See  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  256,  and  "Geology  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,"  by  W.  H.  Penning  and  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne, 
Mem.  Geol.  Survey  (1881). 

'"  See  Quart.  Joum.  Gectl.  Soc.  vol.  xliii.  p.  544  (1887),  and  "  Geology  of 
the  Borders  of  the  Wash,"  Mem.  Geol.  Surrey  (1899). 

^'  W.  Hill  in  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Syc.  vol.  xliv.  p.  320  (1888). 

^8  By  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  see  Proc.  Yorks.  Geol.  and  Pol.  Soc.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
65  (1895). 
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1*  "On  the  Cretaceous  Strata  of  County  Antrim,"  by  W.  F.  Hume, 
Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  liii.  p.  640  (1897). 

^  See  Professor  Judd  in  Quart.  Joum.  OeoL  Soc.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  728. 

**  See  Topley  in  Geology  of  the  Weatd,  p.  321,  and  Meyer,  Quart.  Joum. 
Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  247. 

22  The  "Genesis  of  the  Chalk,"  by  W.  F.  Hume  in  Proc.  Qed.  Auoc. 
vol.  xiu.  p.  242  (1894). 


CHAPTER    XVI 

TERTIARY  OR   CiENOZOIC  TIME 

PALiEOGENK   SYSTEM 

As  explained  on  p.  22,  the  Tertiary  deposits  are  usually  divided 
into  five  or  six  groups  with  a  nomenclature  based  on  the  pro- 
portional number  of  species  of  Mollusca  found  in  each  group  that 
have  survived  to  exist  at  the  present  day.  But  these  groups 
cannot  be  regarded  as  systems  of  the  same  palccontological  value 
as  those  into  which  the  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  rocks  have  been 
divided.  Only  two  such  systems  can  be  recognised  in  Csenozoic 
time,  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene  divisions  forming  one  system,  the 
Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  divisions  forming  a  second. 

For  these  two  systems  the  German  geologist  Hoemes  proposed 
the  names  Palcrogene  and  Neogene,  signifying  the  older  and  the 
newer  kind  of  Tertiary  life,  and  though  not  altogether  satisfactory 
names,  they  have  been  widely  adopted  on  th^  European  continent. 
The  name  Eogene  is  used  instead  of  Palteogene  by  some  French 
geologist  but  is  too  nmcli  like  Eocene  to  be  a  convenient  desig- 
nation, and  the  names  used  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book, 
Hantonian  and  Iceniaiiy  must  yield  priority  to  those  above 
mentioned. 

In  Britain  there  is  a  decided  unconformity  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  Palaeogene  systems,  a  break  which  indicates  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  and  a  great  change  of  physical  and 
geographical  conditions.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  deposits 
in  France  and  Belgium  which  partially  bridge  over  this  gap, 
and  similar  deposits  may  also  have  been  formed  in  the  British 
area,  but  if  so  they  were  destroyed  before  the  deposition  of  our 
lowest  Eocene  struta.  It  is  now  certain  that  large  tracts  of  the 
Upper  Chalk  have  been  removed  from  certain  areas  either  before 
or  during  the  formation  of  the  earlier  Eocenes,  for  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  higher  parts  of  the  chalk  were  originally  continuous 
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from  Hampshire  to  Norfolk,  yet  they  do  not  now  exist  under  the 
London  basin,  and  consequently  the  Upper  Chalk,  which  in  Sussex 
is  at  least  760  feet  thick  and  in  Norfolk  is  probably  1000  feet, 
has  only  a  thickness  of  from  250  to  300  feet  beneath  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.  Moreover,  where  the  Upper  Chalk  is  thinnest, 
the  London  Eocenes  are  thickest,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  Eocenes  were  deposited  in  a  broad  and  deep  trough  which 
had  been  excavated  out  of  the  Upper  Chalk.  The  relation  of 
this  trough  to  the  general  surface  of  the  chalk  is  indicated  in  the 
diagram.  Fig.  151. 


Life  op  the  PALiEooENE  Period 

Eocene  Life. — The  difference  between  the  fauna  of  the  Chalk 
and  that  of  the  Eocene  is  very  great  indeed,  for  only  one  species, 
and  that  is  a  brachiopod  (Terebratulina  striata),  seems  to  have 
survived  the  change  of  conditions  in  Britain,  and  not  only  so. 


Norfolk. 


Loudon. 


Sussex. 


Fig.  151.— DIAOR41I  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  PRE-TERTIARY   EROSION  OF  THE  CHALK. 


h,  h.  Upper  Chalk. 

a,  a.  Hose  of  Upper  Chalk. 

T.  Thauet  Beds. 


L.  London  Clay. 
W.  Woolwich  Beds. 


but  the  general  aspect  of  the  Eocene  fauna  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  great  reptiles  of  the  Secondary  rocks 
have  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  numerous  Cephalopods  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous  system — the  Ammonites, 
Turrilites,  Baculites,  Scaphites,  Hamites,  Belemnites,  and  many 
other  genera ;  vanished  also  are  the  Hippurites,  Radiolites,  and 
Inocerami  of  the  chalk,  most  of  the  Cretaceous  Echinoderms,  and 
all  the  deep-sea  siliceous  sponges  (Ventriculites,  CephaliteSy  Ploco- 
spongia,  etc.). 

The  Eocene  flora  is  marked  by  the  incoming  of  Dicotyledons, 
especially  of  genera  which  now  occur  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  many  of  the 
genera  which  now  make  their  appearance  in  Britain  occur  in  the 
higher  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  continent  The  flora  of  the 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds  has  a  temperate  aspect ;  it  includes 
Lygodium  (a  fern),  leaves  like  those  of  the  poplar,  plane,  and  hazel 
(PopuliLs,  PlatanuSy  and   Gorylus),  with  some  of  Launu,  Acada, 
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GrevilUa  and  Liriodeiuhoii.  The  i)lants  of  the  London  Clay  and 
Bagshot  Sand,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  of  a  much  warmer 
climate  ;  they  include  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  conifers  Pinus  and 
Seqvoia,  with  the  palms  ElaiSf  Mu^a,  Callitris,  Kipa,  Sabal,  and 
Areca ;  the  Dicotyledons  Ficus,  Aralia,  Dryandra^  Cassia,  and 
Ccpsal'pina,  Eucalyptus,  Magnolin,  Cactus,  and  many  kinds  of 
Leguminosfw.  In  the  Bournemouth  Beds  a  still  larger  number 
occur,  and  form  a  ditlerent  assemblage,  but  still  one  of  sub-tropical 
aspect ;  this  includes  ferns  of  the  genera  Osmunda,  Chrysodium,  Pteris, 
and  Gh-ichenio  ;  the  palms  Sabal,  Iriartea,  Flahellaria,  and  Phcmicites, 
and  the  Dicotyledons  Dnjandra,  Eucalyptus,  Pahiacites  (a  cactus), 
with  fruits  of  HigJUia  and  Anona. 

Of  invertebrate  animals  the  following  are  some  of  the  genera 
which  now  make  their  appearance  in  Britain,  though  some  of  the 
gastropods  really  date  from  the  LTpper  Cretaceous  beds  of  Europe: — 

Protozoa.  Alveolina,  Miliolina,  Nummulites,  Triloculina. 

Actinozoa,  Balanophyllia,      Dendrophyllia,      Litharea,      Madrepora, 

Oculina,  Paracyathus,  Solenastrea,  Turbinolia. 
Echinodcnna.     Schizaster,  Spatan^us. 

Crustacea,  Dromilites,  Mithracia,  Portunites,  Xanthopsis. 

LamcllibrancJiia.  Diplodonta,    Glycinieris,    Pano|)ea,    Potamomya,    San- 

giiinolaria,  Vcrticordia. 
Gastropoda.        Ancillaria,  Cancellaria,  Cassis,  Conus,  Conorbis,  Cypraea, 

Fosciolarin,  Marginella,  Oliva,  Pynila,  Rostellaria,  Tri- 

tonium,  Trophon,  Typhis,  Xenophora. 
Cephalopoda.      Aturia,  Beloptera,  Bcloscpia. 

Vertebrate  animals  now  become  abundant,  the  four  great 
classes  of  fish,  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammals  being  all  well  repre- 
sented. The  following  are  some  of  the  genera  found  in  the 
Eocene  series  of  England  and  France  : — 

Fish.  Myliobatis,    iEtobatis,    Pristis  ;    Lepidosteus,    Phyllodus ; 

Ccelopoma,  Goniognathus,  Dictyodiis ;  Eurygnathus, 
Percostoma.  ScifETiunis,  and  others. 

lleptiJcs.  (iavialis  (a  Crocodile);  Lacerta  (a  lizard);  Palajophis  (a  sea- 

snake)  ;  Trionyx,  Lytolonia,  Argillochelys,  (tortoises). 

Aves.  Ar^llornis,  Dasornis,   Gastornis,   Halcyornis,    Eupterornis, 

Lithornis,  Odontopteryx,  all  large  birds.  Odontoptcryx 
had  a  large  beak  furnished  with  tooth-like  processes. 

Mammalia. — These  deserve  more  special  description.  Mar- 
supials of  the  genus  Didelphys  were  common,  and  with  these 
are  carnivores  {Arctocyon  and  Pahronictis)  with  strong  marsupial 
affinities,  but  believed  to  be  really  placeiitals  ;  a  little  later  appear 
other  camivora,  Amphicyon,  Pterodon,  and  Proviverra.  The  earliest 
known  ungulate  is  Coryphodon,  a  primitive  tapir  from  the  Woolwich 
Beds  and   London   Clay.      A  little  later  other  genera  appeared, 
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Lophiodon,  Pal(Eothenum,  Paloplotheri^im,  all  related  tx3  tapirs 
and  rhinoceroses,  with  Hyracotherium,  which  combined  characters 
now  found  in  the  coney  (Hyrcux)  and  in  the  pigs.  Other  hog -like 
animals  (Hyopotamus)  appear  in  the  Upper  Eocene  and  become 
common  in  Oligocene  time.  There  were  also  primitive  hornless 
forms  of  deer  or  antelope  named  Dichodon  and  Amphitragaltis. 
The  rodents  were  represented  by  Theridomys  and  Sciuroides,  and 
the  Primates  by  the  Lemuroid  Microchosrus. 

Oli^rocene  Life. — The  Oligocene  flora  does  not  diflfer  in  any 
great  degree  from  that  of  Upper  Eocene  time  ;  species  of  Sequoia 
are  still  abundant ;  palms  are  common ;  leaves  of  cinnamons, 
laurels,  figs,  camphor-trees,  acacias,  chestnuts,  and  other  trees  occur. 

The  invertebrate  fauna  is  not  large  and  is  a  direct  development 
from  the  Eocene  fauna,  the  genera  being  all  survivors  from  the 
Eocene.  Echinoderms  were  not  abundant  in  our  northern  seas, 
but  were  common  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  especially  forms  of  the 
genera  EchinolampaSj  Echinocyamus,  and  Ccelopleurus. 

Of  Vertebrates  the  Mammalia  deserve  special  attention.  A  few 
genera  such  as  PaUBotherium,  Hyopotumris,  and  Dichodon  survive 
from  the  Eocene,  but  a  large  number  of  new  genera  make  their 
appearance  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  Paris  which  correspond  to  our 
Headon  Beds  and  form  the  Lower  Oligocene  of  English  and  Qerman 
geologists.  Prominent  among  these  is  Anoplotherium,  an  ungulate 
of  comprehensive  type,  combining  characters  now  found  in  the  tapir, 
pig,  and  horse.  There  were  several  species,  the  largest  being  about  the 
size  of  a  donkey,  and  having  a  long  thick  and  strong  tail  which  may 
have  assisted  him  in  swimming.  Anchitherium,  regarded  as  an 
ancestor  of  the  horse,  was  no  larger  than  a  sheep,  and  had  three 
hoofs  on  each  foot.  Chceropotamiis  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
river  hog.  Xiphodon  and  Cainotherium  were  hornless  forms  of 
antelopes,  and  Hyamodon  one  of  the  early  carnivores  resembling 
the  marsupial  wolf  of  Tasmania.  In  Southern  France  the  jaw  of  a 
lemur  (Adapts)  has  been  found. 

In  higher  Oligocene  deposits  corresponding  to  our  Bembridge 
and  Hampstead  Beds  other  genera  have  been  discovered,  such  as 
Anthracotherium,  an  ungulate  remarkable  for  its  strong  canine 
t«eth,  and  presenting  several  species  which  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
hog  to  that  of  a  hippopotamus.  This  beast  and  species  of 
Hyopotamus  are  very  abundant  in  the  higher  Oligocene.  Other 
genera  now  appearing  are  Dacrytherium,  DremoHierium^  Entelodorij 
(all  ruminants),  the  small  carnivora  PseudasluruSy  Plesictisy  and 
LiUrictiSj  and  toward  the  close  of  the  period  the  genus  Tapirus 
with  probably  Kkinoceros,  No  Proboscidea  have  yet  been  found  in 
beds  of  Oligocene  age. 
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A.  Eocene  Series 

Q^ographical  Extent. — The  present  disposition  of  the 
Cretaceous  outcrops  in  England  and  the  restricted  geographical 
extent  of  the  Eocene  deposits  are  both  due  to  the  disturbances  and 
upheavals  which  took  place  in  post-Oligocene  times.  These 
established  a  series  of  east  and  west  Hexures,  and  as  the  Palaeogene 
deposits  have  been  removed  from  the  anticlinals,  the  parts  which 
remain  occupy  two  synclinal  areas  or  basins  which  are  known 
respectively  as  the  London  and  the  Hampshire  Basins. 

A  glance  at  any  geological  map,  or  at  the  sketch-map,  Fig.  157, 
will  show  the  extent  of  the  Palceogene  deposits  in  these  two  areas. 
The  London  Basin  extends  from  Ilungerford  in  Berkshire  to 
Reculvers  in  Kent,  and  its  northern  boundary  passes  from  Read- 
ing through  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Hertford,  and  Essex  to 
near  Framlingham  in  Suffolk,  where  the  influence  of  the  syncline 
dies  out  and  the  boundary  line  then  runs  northward  to  the  west 
of  Yarmouth.  Its  length  from  Hungerford  to  Reculvers  is  about 
120  miles,  and  its  width  from  Sudbury  to  Canterbury  is  nearly 
60  miles,  but  this  is  probably  less  than  half  its  actual  extent,  the 
rest  of  the  basin  being  concealed  by  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 

The  Hampshire  Basin  is  much  smaller,  and  lies  in  a  trough 
between  the  anticlinal  axis  of  Winchester  on  the  north,  and  the 
monoclinal  of  Purbeck  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  south,  and  its 
extreme  width  is,  therefore,  only  25  miles,  while  its  length  from 
Dorchester  to  near  Worthing  in  Sussex  is  about  60  miles,  with  an 
outlier  at  Newhaven  nearly  20  miles  farther  east 

There  is  evidence,  however,  of  the  original  extension  of  the 
Eocene  through  Dorset  and  East  Devon,  and  a  small  outlying  tract 
of  Eocene  still  exists  near  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devon. 

In  Ireland  freshwater  beds  of  Eocene  age  are  interstratified  with 
the  great  sheets  of  basaltic  lava  which  cover  so  large  an  area  in 
Antrim  and  Derry.  In  Scotland  a  similar  set  of  lavas,  also  with 
intercalated  freshwater  beds,  attains  a  great  thickness  in  the  islands 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides  (Mull,  Skye,  etc.). 

Subdivisions. — The  labours  of  Prestwich,  Whitaker,  and 
others  have  made  us  well  acquainted  with  the  general  succession  of 
the  Et^cene  series,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  year 
1880  the  Eocene  of  British  geologists  included  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Oligocene,  and  it  was  not  till  1888  that  the  Oligocene  series 
was  adopted  in  the  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
following  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene  series  now  recognised 
in  the  London  and  Hampshire  Basins,  and  they  can  be  grouped 


into    Lower  and  Upper  Eocei 
Eocene  is  quite  unnecesBary. 
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but    the  creation    of   a    Middle 


r?  Wanting. 
Uppor-f  Brackles-rSaiidsalMii 
{     ham      \  Clays     ,, 

(Bagshot  BedA  . 
London  Claj   .        „ 
Woolwich      and 
Reading  Beds       ,, 
Thauet  Buds. 


UsmpHtilre  Buln  (Iile  of  Wight). 


\     Boiirnetnouth  Beds  555  to  583 

Bagabot  Beds      .         .  243  to    08 

London  Clay                .  '230  to  320 

Beading  Bean  SO  to  ISO 


Gharacteristio  Fo8sila. — The  following  i 
commoner  and  most  characteristic  apecies  of  invertebrates  found  ii 
tlie  marine  and  estuarine  deposita  of  the  Eocene  series : — 

Fuailt  of  the  Tharut  BeiU 
LamiltU/ranchia.  Protocardiuni  Laytoni,  Cuibula  regulliisnsi'^,  Cucullci 
deuussata,   Tuctunculus  ten.' lira tularia,   Cyprina  planata 
Plioladomya  cuoeata. 
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norrhais  Sowerbyi,  Trophoa  aubnodotns,  Soaluu  Boner- 


Fauila  of  the  Waolvnch  and  Readiiig  Bedt 


t.  Ostra  bellovuiiis. 


r.  Unto  iDbpinlleLt 
/.  Ostm  tnan, 

.  Cyreo*  Mlllnell*. 


Oaatropoda,  rotamjdea  fuDattu,  Calyptrea  B^)erta  ( =  trochifonnis), 
Helano|isia  buccinoidea,  Melanui  inqnintt*,  Neiitinm 
globulus,  Pitbarellii  Bickmini. 

Fomli  o/"  the  London  Clay 
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Brachiopoda,  Liugiils  tenuis.  Terebrstuliaa  striatliU. 
Lainellibrandiia-QAt'dlt^    BroDgoiarti,   Axinus   aneuIatUB,    Pholadomja 

margsritscea,    l^nnn  attiiiia,   Modiola  elegans,   Pano|iiea 

iutermedia,  Pectimculux  ctecuasatuB. 


a.  NlpoelllpticB  (fruit). 

b.  Uoplopirla  Belli. 

Oattropoda.     AporrhaU   Sowerbyi,    Cassia   striata,    Xcnophora   eiten 

Pleurotoma  piiaca,  Pyrula  Stnithi.  V'oluta  Wetberelli. 
Cephalopoda.  NautUua  imperialia,  N.  regalii,  Aturia  !:iczac. 

Fossils  of  ike  Bradcleakam  Bedi 
Protozoa.  Nummiilitcs  Iccvi^tus,  N.  variolariua. 
Adittooia.       Lithanea  Websteri. 

2  E 
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Lamtllibraitchia.  Area  biangnls,  Pccten  comeiu,  Carditi  pUnicosta,  Solen 
obliquus,  Sanfmiualaria  Hollowajsi,  Gbama  aquunnaa. 
Pectunculas  pulvinatua. 

Oatlropoda.  Fuiius  lonperaa,  F.  pynis  [range  into  Barton  bedaJ.'Cypnta 
Coombii,  Ceritbium  giganteum,  Tnnitella  inbTicataria, 
T.  sulcirera,  Ccinus  ileperditus,  Pleurotoma  attsnuata, 
Voluta  Dodosa,  V.  epinosa. 


:.  Oitrea  RBbellulo. 


Foaila  o/tht  Bartou  Bah 

Frolu:ua.  Nummulitos  elegaus. 
Eehino-irrma.  Schizaator  d'UrbBui. 
Lautellibraaeha.  (Jardita  sulcata,  Crassati'lla  Hiilcata,  Csrdiuiu  jiorulosuiii, 

Corbnla  pisnm,  Pecton  riM^ouditus,  I'eotunculua  deletus, 

SaiiKiiiiiolarui  cumgirvisa. 
Qaairo)i<rla.     Ronti^Qaria  anipla,  Kimella  limona,  Couiis  (Conor bin Jdonnitor, 

Matex  a«[ier,  Typhis  punijemi,  VoluU  athleta,  V,  luctatrii, 

Xenopliora  agglutinaii]!,  Oliva  Uranderi. 
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STRATIORAFHr 
1.   Th«  London  Bonn 

The  Lower  Eocene  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  London  basin 
than  in  Hampshire  and  includes  tha  lowest  division  (Thanet  beds), 
which  does  not  occur  in  Hampshire  (see  table  on  p.  463).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Upper  Eocene  is  thin  and  poorly  developed  in  this 
district,  and  occupies  but  a  small  area. 

Tbe  Thanet  Beds,  as  their  name  implies,  are  well  developed 


in  tbe  Isle  of  Thanet.  Thej  consist  mainly  of  pale-coloured  sands, 
tbe  lowest  part  being  always  argillaceous  and  full  of  dark  green 
gLauconitic  grains,  while  at  the  base,  and  resting  on  the  chalk, 
there  is  invariably  a  layer  of  ■umcom  green-coated  Hints.  These 
flints  show  no  signs  of  attrition,  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
derived  directly  from  the  underlying  chalk,  not  by  mechanical 
erosion,  but  by  chemical  solution,  through  the  f^ency  of  carbonated 
water  percolating  through  the  sands  and  dissolving  tbe  subjacent 
chalk,  but  leaving  tbe  insoluble  flinta  behind,  so  that  a  layer  of 
these  nodules  has  gradually  accumulated  at  the  base  at  the  sand, 
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but  was  not  there  when  the  sands  were  originally  deposited.  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  no  fossils  occur  in  this 
basement  bed,  whereas  if  the  flints  had  ever  lain  on  a  sea-bottom 
small  oysters,  serpulse,  etc,  would  certainly  have  fixed  themselves 
on  to  such  favourable  surfaces  for  attachment. 

In  East  Kent  the  greater  part  of  this  stage  consists  of  greenish 
sandy  marl  (50  or  60  feet),  overlain  by  sharp  greenish  gray  sand 
(30  to  40  feet),  and  both  beds  contain  many  fossils  (see  p.  463) ; 
the  best  exposure  is  in  the  cliffs  of  Pegwell  Bay  near  Ramsgate, 
and  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  158.  It  is  also  seen*  at  Reculvers 
on  the  north  coast  of  Kent.  Westward  the  sandy  marl  passes  into 
fine  soft  pale  green  or  buff  sand  (argillaceous  at  the  base),  while 
the  upper  sands  appear  to  thin  out,  so  that  in  the  west  of  Kent 
the  whole  is  not  more  than  50  feet  thick  ;  this  type  of  the  Thanet 
Beds  is  well  exposed  in  the  pits  near  Woolwich  and  Charlton,  but 
contains  no  fossils.  Thence  the  outcrop  runs  by  Crayford  and 
Croydon  to  Epsom,  whefe  the  sands  are  only  15  feet  thick,  thinning 
out  entirely  near  Ashstead.^ 

The  Thanet  Beds  thin  northward  as  well  as  westward,  for 
though  well-sections  at  Chelmsford  and  Braintree  show  them  to  be 
about  30  feet  thick,  at  their  outcrop  near  Sudbury  they  are  only 
16  feet,  and  they  thin  out  rapidly  eastward  and  also  to  the  west 
near  Gestingthorpe  in  Essex. 

The  TVoolwich,  Readingr,  and  Oldhaven  Beds. — These 
form  a  much  more  variable  group,  and  exhibit  three  different  facias  as 
they  are  traced  from  east  to  west : — (1)  the  marine  type,  consisting 
of  gray  sands  with  marine  shells,  is  only  found  in  East  Kent ;  (2) 
the  estuarine  or  JFoolvnch  type  occurs  in  West  Kent  and  East 
Surrey,  and  consists  of  sands,  clays,  and  pebble  beds,  with  estuarine 
and  freshwater  shells  ;  (3)  the  Reading  type  of  the  western  and 
northern  tracts  consists  of  unfossiliferous  variegated  plastic  clays 
and  bright-coloured  sands. 

Overlying  the  marine  and  estuarine  beds  of  the  Woolwich  group 
in  Kent  and  Surrey  are  pebbly  sands  and  pebble  beds,  from  10 
to  50  feet  thick,  which  are  termed  the  Oldhaven  or  Blackhead  beds 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  are  grouped  by  him  as  a  third  division  of  the 
Lower  London  Tertiaries.  Their  stratigraphical  extent,  however, 
i»  not  great,  and  their  palroontological  importance  is  small,  so  that 
they  hardly  seem  entitled  to  rank  as  a  primary  division.  Prest- 
wich  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  classed  either  with  the 
Woolwich  Beds  or  with  the  London  Clay,  and  since  at  Charlton  and 
Sundridge  they  contain  many  estuarine  shells  of  Woolwich  species 
their  fauna  seems  to  connect  them  rather  with  the  lower  beds  than 
with  the  London  Clav. 
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The  coast  near  Reculvers  in  Kent  furnishes  a  good  section  of  the 
marine  type  of  this  group,  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 
Oldhaven  Beds. — Gray  and  buff  sands,  hardened  in  places  into  a 

ferruginous  sandstone  ;  a  layer  of  pebbles  at  base  ...  20 
Woolwich  Beds. — Pale    gray   sand    with  sharks'   teeth,    Corbula 

regulbittisiSj  Protocardium  Laytoniy  Cypriiia  Morrisiy  etc.  .         .         25 

Near  Milton  estuarine  beds  come  in  near  the  middle  of  the 
Woolwich  beds,  and  at  Upnor  on  the  Medway  the  general  succession 
is  the  following  : — 


Oldhaven  Beds. — Sands  with  marine  shells  and   a  layer  of 

pebbles 


r Light-coloured  sands  with  clayey  seams 
Woolwich     I  Clays  with  estuarine  shells 

Beds        1  Sands,  chiefly  of  a  jiale  green  colour 
Vl^ycr  of  black  flint  pebbles    . 


Feet. 

8  to  15 
up  to  15 

n  6 

„     30 

,.    1 

About  60 


At  and  near  Lewisham  the  Oldhaven  Beds  are  very  thin,  but  the 
Woolwich  Beds  are  50  feet  thick  and  have  sandy  pebble  beds  in  the 
lower  part  (20  feet  thick).  At  Woolwich,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  only  a  few  pebbles  at  the  base  and  a  great  development  of 
pebble  beds  at  the  top ;  these  are  known  as  the  Blackheath  Beds, 
and  rest  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the  Upper  Woolwich  sands. 

The  Blackheath  Pebble  Beds  do  not  extend  west  of  Croydon, 
and  are  not  found  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  London  basin. 
The  pebbles  composing  them  are  all  well-worn  and  rounded  flints 
without  any  subangular  pebbles  such  as  occur  on  our  shingle  beaches ; 
hence  Mr.  Whitaker  concludes  that  they  were  not  laid  down  in 
beaches,  but  were  deposited  by  strong  currents  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  his  view  is  confirmed  by  the  frequency 
of  current  bedding. 

Beds  of  mottled  plastic  clay  begin  to  appear  in  West  Kent  near 
the  base,  and  these  increase  westward  through  Surrey,  the  shell- 
bearing  beds  gradually  dying  out,  till  in  Hampshire  and  Berkshire 
they  consist  entirely  of  mottled  clays,  in  tints  of  red,  yellow,  gray, 
purple,  and  green,  associated  with  beds  of  red,  yellow,  and  white 
sand.  These  are  known  as  the  Reading  Beds,  and  marine  fossils 
only  occur  in  the  basement  bed,  the  only  fossils  in  the  mottled 
clays  being  leaves  of  plants.  Near  Reading  the  following  succession 
is  found  : — 

Feet. 

Mottled  clays 40  to  50 

Yellow  and  white  sands 20  to  80 

Bottom-bed  with  marine  fossils    .        .        .        .       5  to    8 
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Beds  of  the  same  (Reading)  type  range  along  the  northern  lip  of 
the  basin  through  Herts  and  Essex,  but  include  some  pebble  beds 
which  are  occasionally  concreted  into  the  kind  of  conglomerate 
known  as  "  plum -pudding  stone."  Near  Sudbury  the  Reading 
beds  are  thin,  but  extend  eastward  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the 
Deben  north  of  Woodbridge,  whence  their  boundary  line  probably 
turns  northward,  but  the  outcrop  is  concealed  beneath  the  Pliocene 
deposits. 

The  London  Clay  forms  the  third  division  of  the  London 
Tertiaries,  and  occupies  broad  areas  both  on  the  north  and  south 
side  of  the  Thames  Valley.  It  is  of  much  more  uniform  composi- 
tion than  the  lower  group,  the  mass  of  it  consisting  of  stiff  bluish 
clay  with  layers  of  septarinn  nodules.  Its  thickness  near  London 
is  between  400  and  500  feet,  but  it  thins  gradually  westward  to 
about  270  at  Wokingham,  50  near  Newbury  and  Hungerford,  and 
only  15  in  the  outlier  of  Great  Bedwin  in  Wiltshire,  but  this  rapid 
thinning  may  be  only  apparent,  and  due  in  reality  to  a  replacement 
by  sand  of  the  Bagshot  type. 

The  basement  bed  is  of  a  different  character  to  the  rest, 
consisting  of  brown,  gray,  or  greenish  sand  and  sandy  clay,  in  which 
are  scattered  many  rolled  flint  pebbles  ;  these  pebbles  are  always 
black,  and  sometimes  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  falling 
into  fragments  when  tapped  by  a  hammer,  for  though  to  the  eye 
they  seem  compact,  they  appear  to  be  really  traversed  by  a  multitude 
of  invisible  cracks.  This  basement  bed  is  generally  from  6  to  12 
feet  thick,  and  it  often  contains  fossils,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Aporrhms  Sowerhyiy  Calyptrea  aperfa  ( =  trochiformis),  Cyiherea 
obltqii/i,  Panoprva  intermediay  Pectunculus  hrevirostris,  and  Dttrupa 
plana. 

The  surface  colour  of  the  overlying  mass  of  clay  is  generally 
brown,  but  this  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  it  contains  by 
exposure  to  the  weather ;  its  normal  tint  in  deep  wells  and  borings 
is  a  bluish  gray  or  slate  colour. 

Fossils  are  not  common  throughout  the  London  Clay,  but  some- 
times occur  in  great  profusion,  especially  where  beds  of  sandy  clay 
occur.  The  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  are  noted  for  the  fossils 
they  yield ;  plant-remains  are  there  especially  abundant,  and  bones 
of  birds,  turtles,  and  snakes  have  also  been  found  (see  afite,  p.  460). 

Bagshot  Sands. — These  beds  occupy  a  much  smaller  space 
than  the  London  Clay  because  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface  by  subsequent  detrition  and  erosion,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  only  coextensive 
with  the  London  Clay  but  spread  beyond  its  original  bordera  The 
chief  remaining  tract  of  Bagshot  Sand  is  an  area  about  24  miles  in 
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length  with  a  breadth  of  about  10  or  12  miles,  and  occupying  parts 
of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Surrey.  Aldershot,  Farnborough, 
Bagshot,  Wokingham,  Ascot,  and  Cobham  all  lie  within  this  area. 
Westward  there  are  several  outlying  tracts,  some  large  and  some 
small ;  and  north  of  the  Thames  in  Middlesex  are  three  small 
outliers  capping  Harrow,  Hampstead,  and  Highgate  Hills  (see  Fig. 
160).  Other  patches  occur  in  Essex,  the  principal  one  near  Brent- 
wood. 

The  extreme  thickness  of  these  sands  in  the  Bagshot  and 
Farnborough  country  is  from  130  to  150  feet,  the  London  clay  in 
the  same  district  being  about  330  feet.  Westward  at  Ramsdell,  in 
the  outlier  between  Basingstoke  and  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  there 
is  a  bed  of  brown  clay  very  like  London  clay  and  30  feet  thick  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Bagshot  sand,  or  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
a  bed  of  sand  in  the  upper  part  of  the  London  clay,  suggesting  the 
view  that  there  is  a  replacement  of  that  clay  by  sand  in  the  west 
of  the  London  basin. 

The  Brackleshazn  Beds  (formerly  called  Middle  Bagshot 
Beds)  consist  of  brown  laminated  clays  at  the  base,  overlain  by  dark 
green  clayey  sand  from  12  to  20  feet  thick,  and  succeeded  by  a 
variable  set  of  greenish  sands  with  bands  of  clay,  the  total  thickness 
varying  from  40  to  80  feet.  These  beds  have  yielded  a  few  fossils, 
Fiistis  longcevus,  TurriteUa  sufcifera,  Cardita  planicosta,  Peden  comeiiSy 
Ostrea  flahelluUiy  Corbula  striata,  Nummulites  IcevigatuSy  and  many 
fish  teeth,  Lamna  ohliqua^  Carchurodon  auricfidatuSy  etc. 

Above  the  clays  is  a  mass  of  sands  formerly  called  the  Upper 
Bagshot  Sand,  but  now  referred  to  the  Bracklesham  group.  At 
the  base  is  a  layer  of  small  flint  pebbles,  and  the  fine  yellow  and 
white  sands  which  succeed  are  the  highest  Eocene  beds  that  occur 
in  the  London  basin.  Their  thickness  appears  to  be  over  200  feet, 
for  in  a  boring  at  the  Albert  Asylum,  Bagshot,  their  depth  proved 
to  be  226  feet.^  These  sands  are  irregularly  bedded,  and  contain 
in  the  upper  part  blocks  of  white  saccharoid  sandstone,  which, 
when  weathered  out,  are  known  as  "  gray-wethers "  ;  these  masses 
are  sometimes  10  to  14  feet  long,  and  3  or  4  deep,  and  they 
often  enclose  flint  pebbles.  Organic  remains  are  rare,  but  here  and 
there  are  casts  of  shells,  and  about  forty-eight  species  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Monckton  from  the  Tunnel  Hill  cutting  near  Pirbright  on 
the  South  -  Western  Railway.  Among  these  the  commonest  were 
Riinellu  rimosa,  Natica  patula,  Turritella  imbricataria,  Ostrea 
flabellula,  Peden  reconditus,  Cardita  sulcata,  Lucina  mitis,  Tellina 
scalaroides,  and  Corbula  pisum,  a  fauna  which  Mr.  Monckton 
regards  as  indicative  of  a  Barton  age  for  these  sands,  but  most  of 
the  species  occur  also  in  Bracklesham  beds. 
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2.  Hampshire  Basin 

The  most  complete  sections  of  the  Eocene  series  in  the  basin 
are  found  in  Alum  and  Whiteclitf  Bays  at  the  eastern  and  western 
ends  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (see  map,  Fig.  146),  but  the  central 
and  upper  portions  of  the  series,  being  more  fossiliferous  at  certain 
places  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire,  take  their  names  from 
those  places,  e.g.  Bournemouth,  Bracklesham,  and  Barton  Beds. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  beds  are  thrown  up  on  end  into  a 
nearly  vertical  position  (see  Fig.  161),  and  the  thicknesses  of  the 
several  divisions  can  thus  be  easily  measured. 

Reculinff  Beds. — This  group  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  series, 
for  the  Thanet  Beds  have  not  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Basin.  The  Reading  Beds  consist  almost  entirely  of  bright  red 
and  wliite  mottled  chays  with  several  layers  of  brown  sand,  one  of 
these  being  at  the  base  and  resting  ou  the  chalk.  No  fossils  except 
fragments  of  plants  have  yet  been  found  in  these  clays,  and  they 
do  not  therefore  seem  to  be  of  marine  origin.  Their  thickness  in 
Whiteclilf  Bay  is  163  feet,  at  Alum  Bay  84  feet,  and  they  are  still 
from  70  to  80  feet  thick  in  Dorset  near  Bere  Kegis.  Near 
Dorchester  they  include  beds  of  sand  and  of  subangular  gravel 
consisting  of  Chalk  flints  and  Greensand  chert. 

London  Olay. — With  the  exception  of  an  outlier  at  Newhaven, 
the  most  etisterly  exposure  of  this  division  in  this  area  is  at  Bognor 
in  Sussex,  where  beds  of  clay  and  calcareous  sandstone,  highly 
fossiliferous,  are  expo.sed  ou  the  shore,  and  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  London  Clay. 

Borings  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard  below  the  summit  of  the 
formation  proved  a  thickness  of  290  feet,  and  exposures  made  in 
extending  that  dockyard  from  1868  to  1870  were  described  by 
Mr.  Meyer,^  who  found  the  clay  divisible  into  three  parts,  each 
commencing  with  a  layer  of  pebbles  and  passing  upward  from 
stiff  clays  into  sandy  clays.  The  lowest  zone  is  about  100  feet 
thick,  the  middle  zone  has  a  thickness  of  1 34  feet,  and  the  sandy 
beds  in  the  upper  part  of  this  yielded  many  fossils.  The  upper- 
most zone  consists  mainly  of  clays  containing  Cyprina  pUiiiata^ 
Pholndomya  Truirgaritaceay  RodellaHn  luciduy  and  other  species. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  London  clay  is  about  320  feet  thick 
at  Whiteclitf  Bay,  but  only  230  at  Alum  Bay.^  In  Whiteclilf 
Bay  the  basement  pebble  bed  is  2  inches  thick,  and  about  35 
feet  higher  there  is  a  zone  of  Panopata  intermedia  and  Pholadomya 
rtiargaritacea,  and  at  120  a  band  of  large  oysters.  According  to 
Mr.  Meyer  this  oyster  bed  is  about  the  same  horizon  as  the  lower 
pebble  bed  at  Portsmouth.     The  beds  above  it  consist  mainly  of 
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stiff  brown  clays  with  Panopaa  intermedia,  Cyprina  plancUa,  and 
Cytherea  tenuistriataj  and  Pinna  affinis.  At  262  feet  from  the  base 
there  is  a  layer  of  black  flint  pebbles,  and  above  this  are  sandy 
and  laminated  clays. 

In  Dorset  the  London  Clay  consists  chiefly  of  brown  sandy  loam 
with  seams  of  sandy  ironstone  and  a  bed  of  flint  pebbles  at  the  base. 
Its  thickness  in  the  Piirbeck  district  is  from  70  to  80  feet,  but  it 
thins  westward,  and  is  finally  overlapped  by  the  Bagshot  beds  near 
Dorchester. 

Bctgsliot  Beds. — These  are  bright  yellow  and  white  sands 
with  bands  of  gray  laminated  sand  and  clay  and  (in  the  upper 
part)  layers  of  white  pipe-clay,  which  contain  leaves  and  stalks  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Aralia,  Gcnsalpinia,  Coniptonia, 
Dryandra,  Ficm,  Launis,  Qicercus,  and  other  Dicotyledons.  Ferns 
are  rare  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  Chrysodium  lauzeanum  abounds  at 
Studlanil  in  Dorset  This  flora  indicates  a  warmer  climate  than 
that  of  the  Reading  beds. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  thickness 
assignable  to  these  beds. in  the  Alum  Bay  section  ;  the  Qeological 
Survey  classes  all  the  sands  and  clays  which  do  not  yield  marine 
fossils  as  Lower  Bagshot,  and  these  amount  to  662  feet  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gardner,^  however,  has  shown  that  the  special  Bagshot  flora  does 
not  occur  above  the  pipe-clays,  and  that  the  higher  beds  at 
Bournemouth  contain  a  very  different  flora.  He  also  thought  that 
the  lower  part  of  these  sands  replaced  the  upper  part  of  the  London 
Clay,  but  if  the  latter  is  restricted  to  233  feet,  the  Bagshot  sands 
will  have  a  thickness  of  243  feet  at  Alum  Bay,  but  decrease  east- 
ward till  they  are  only  98  feet  in  Whitecliff  Bay. 

At  Studland  and  Corfe  in  Dorset  the  Bagshot  beds  have  the 
same  facies,  but  westward  they  pass  into  coarse  subangular  gravels, 
which  near  Dorchester  overlap  both  London  clay  and  Reading 
beds  so  as  to  rest  directly  on  the  chalk.  These  gravels  contain 
pebbles  of  Chalk  flint,  Greensand  chert,  and  Purbeck  marble,  with 
many  of  quartz  and  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  probably  derived  from  the 
Permian  breccias  of  Devonshire.  Still  farther  west  they  overstep 
the  chalk  and  rest  on  the  Selbornian  sands. 

Bracklesham  Beds. — These  beds  received  their  name  from 
Bracklesham  Bay  in  Sussex,  where  they  contain  marine  shells 
throughout  their  whole  extent  along  the  shore,  but  there  are  no 
cliffs  in  which  they  can  be  measured. 

The  section  in  Whitecliff  Bay  exhibits  the  same  marine  type, 
and  has  been  described  in  detail  by  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher,^  who 
divides  the  group  into  the  four  portions  given  below.  More 
recently,  however,  Mr.  H.  Keeping  has  been  able  to  fix  the  limit 
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between  the  Bracklesham  and  Barton  beds  more  exactly,  and  finds 

it  to  be  about  70  feet  lower  than  where   Mr.   Fisher  placed  it 

Making  this  alteration,  the  thicknesses  of  the  several  parts  are  as 

follows : — 

Feet. 

A.  Green  and  blue  clays  with  a  bed  of  sand  about  52  feet  from  the 

base,  Nummulitcs  variolarius^  Pecten  comeitSy  Corhula  pisum^ 
PleurUorrui  plebeia^  etc.  .         .         .  .         .         .         •         .182 

B.  Yellow  sands  and  sandy  clays,  Num.  variolaritut        ...       27 

C.  Sandy  clays  and  green  sands,   Num.  Icevigatus,  Sanguiiwlaria 

Hollowaysif  VoltUa  spiTWsa^  etc.       .         .         .         .         .         .123 

D.  Laminated  clays  and  green  sands  with  a  bed  of  pebbles  at  the 

base,  Num.  IcevigcUics  and  a  few  other  fossils     ....     251 

683 

It  will  be  noticed  that  C  and  D  form  a  zone  of  Nummulitea 
kevigatuSj  while  A  and  B  are  characterised  by  Num.  variolarius. 

On  reaching  Alum  Bay  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
group  is  represented  by  unfossiliferous  sands  and  clays,  probably 
estuarine  beds,  and  that  marine  shells  are  only  found  in  the  upper- 
most 157  feet,  which  answer  to  Mr.  Fisher's  group  A.  The  lower 
beds  were  formerly  relegated  to  the  Lower  Bagshot,  but  their  true 
position  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Gardner,  who  has  compared 
them  bed  by  bed  with  those  of  the  opposite  cliffs  of  Hampshire.^ 
The  following  are  the  divisions  according  to  Mr.  Gardner's  reading, 
the  letters  and  figures  indicating  their  correlation  with  the 
Whitecliff  and  Bournemouth  sections  respectively  : — 

Feet 
45 
41 
71 

147 
98 

153 


A. 

B. 
C. 
D. 


'6.  Greenish  sandy  clays  with  pebbles  at  base  . 

5.  Yellow  and  white  sands      .... 

4.  Bluish  and  brown  clays  with  lignite  bands 

3.  Bright- coloured  sands  .... 

2.  Dark  sands  and  clays  with  lignite 

1.  Dark  laminated  clays  and  variegated  sands 


The  succession  of  the  Bournemouth  and  Boscombe  beds  has 
carefully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Gardner,  who  gives  it  as  follows 


6.  Dark  sandy  clays  with  pebbles  at  base 

5.  Highcliff  sands,  white  and  without  fossils   . 

4.  Heiigistbury  clays  with  septaria  containing  sharks'  teeth 

3.  Boscombe  sands  of  various  colours  containing  pebbles 

2.  Bournemouth  marine  beds  with  plants  and  marine  shells 

1.  Bournemouth  freshwater  beds  with  plant-remains  only 


555 
been 

Feet. 
14 
31 
57 
140 
50 

?400 


About  590 
The  Freshwater  beds  consist  largely  of  sand  with  occasional 
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bauds  of  clay  in  which  leaves  are  abundant,  especially  leaves  of 
Salix  (willow),  Iriartea  (a  palm),  Sequoia  Couttme,  ArancariOy  Euca- 
lyptu.%  and  the  ferns  0»mu7ida,  Polypodium,  aud  Acrostichum. 

The  Maiine  beds  (2)  are  similar,  but  among  the  plant-remains 
are  Palmacites  (a  cactus),  Dryandra^  and  fruits  of  the  Nipa  palm. 

West  of  Pool  nothing  more  is  seen  of  this  group  till  we  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newton  Abbot  in  Devonshire,  and  though  this  can 
hardly  be  called  a  part  of  the  Hampshire  basin,  and  is  in  fact  a 
small  basin  in  itself,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  it  here, 
because  the  beds  are  similar  to  those  of  Bournemouth  and  the  flora 
is  so  much  the  same,  "not  only  in  species  but  in  their  mode  of 
grouping  and  preservation,  that  were  specimens  mixed,  they  could 
not  be  reseparated  "  (J.  S.  Gardner). 

These  Bovey  Beds  rest  directly  on  Carboniferous  and 
Devonian  rocks  in  a  basin-shaped  fashion,  the  basement  beds  being 
pebbly  gravels  consisting,  like  those  of  the  Bagshot  Beds,  of  stones 
derived  from  the  surrounding  Palajozoic  rocks  as  w^ell  as  from  the 
Greensand  and  Chalk  ;  these  are  covered  by  a  succession  of  gray  and 
white  sands  and  clays  with  frequent  layers  of  lignite.  The  total 
thickness  of  these  beds  is  unknown,  but  is  believed  to  be  from  300 
to  400  feet  Their  surface  forms  a  tract  of  low-lying  heath-covered 
ground  extending  from  Bovey  Tracey  on  the  north-west  to 
Kingskerswell  on  the  south-east,  a  distance  of  about  9  miles. 
Plant- remains  are  abundant  in  some  of  the  beds,  and  include 
Sequoia  Couttsia'  (a  conifer  i-esembliug  the  great  Seqiuyia  gigantea  of 
California),  cinnamons,  evergreen-oaks,  figs,  vines,  and  laurels  ;  the 
commonest  fern  is  Osinunda  lignifcey  which  is  indistinguishable  from 
Osinunda  bromdupfoHa  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Barton  Beds. — The  most  careful  study  of  these  beds  in  recent 
years  is  the  memoir  by  Messi's.  Gardner,  Keeping,  and  Monckton,*  on 
which  the  following  account  is  based.  They  divide  the  stage  into 
three  parts,  which  they  call  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Barton,  but 
the  Geological  Survey  divide  it  into  the  Barton  Clay  and  the  Barton 
Sands,  which  is  in  some  ways  a  more  convenient  division. 

According  to  the  three  authors  above  mentioned  the  thicknesses 
of  their  divisions  at  the  three  principal  sections  are  as  follows  : — 


Barton.  I  Alum  Bay.  •  Whitecliff. 


Barton  Sands  or  Upper  Barton 

'  T>    X      r^^     f  Middle  Barton  . 
Barton  Clay|Lo^,gr  u^^^^,, 


90 

114 

221  feet 

53 

167 

92  „ 

49 

57 

55  „ 

192 


338        368 


»» 
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The  Lower  Barton  has  at  its  base  a  thin  zone  of  green  sandy 
clay  in  which  Nummulites  elegans  (var.  presttmchiana)  is  common, 
and  serves  to  define  the  Barton  from  the  underlying  Bracklesham 
Beds.  Above  are  gray  clays  and  sands  characterised  by  Valuta 
athleta^  Cassis  ambiguaj  Rimella  bartoTiensiSy  Cominella  canaliculata, 
and  Schiza^ter  d^Urbani. 

The  Middle  Barton,  or  Barton  Clay  proper,  consists  mainly  of 
gray  and  brown  clays  with  bands  of  septaria,  and  its  prevalent 
fossils  are  Valuta  luctatriXf  V,  ambig%ia,  Rostellaria  ampla,  Ftisus 
longcevris,  Murex  minax,  and  Crassa/tella  sulcata.  At  Alum  Bay 
there  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  thickness  of  this  group,  and 
the  upper  70  feet  consist  of  yellowish  sandy  clays  with  many 
small  MoUusca,  but  no  such  beds  are  seen  at  Whitecliff. 

The  Barton  Sauds  at  Barton  present  the  following  succession  is — 

Feet. 
4.  White  and  yellow  sands  with   CerUhium  plcurotomoidesy    C. 

cancavuniy  Oliva  Branderi^  and  Melania  hardeacea ...         20 
3.  Dark  gray  sandy  clay  with  Oliva  Branderi  and  other  shells  26 

2.  White  sand  witnout  fossils 25 

1.  Bluish  gray  clayey  sand  (the  Charna  bed)  with  Chama  squa- 
mosttf  Terehratula  Msinuata,  Terebellum  sopUuvu,  Valuta 
costata,  V.  humerasa^  and  Conns  scabriculus  .         .         .         .         18 

At  Alum  Bay  the  Chama  bed  is  rarely  exposed,  and  the  higher 
beds  are  represented  by  a  mass  of  yellow  and  white  sand  from  90 
to  100  feet  thick,  which  has  been  largely  dug  for  glass -making. 
These  sands  are  sometimes  called  the  Headon  Hill  sands,  and  at 
the  east  end  of  the  island  they  thicken  to  206  feet,  and  the  Chama 
bed  is  seen  below  them  with  a  thickness  of  15  feet 

3.  Ireland 

BcLsaltio  Series. — This  series  has  been  mentioned  in  previous 
chapters  as  forming  an  elevated  plateau  in  the  north-east  of  Ulster, 
a  plateau  which  has  steep  escarpments  on  every  side  except  toward 
Lough  Neagh,  and  is  mainly  composed  of  enormous  lava-flows,  but 
intercalated  with  the  lowest  of  these  are  deposits  of  detrital  origin. 

The  basement  bed  of  the  series  is  generally  a  conglomerate 
containing  flints  derived  from  the  chalk,  and  resting  on  a  very 
uneven  surface  of  the  underlying  rocks  (Chalk,  Trias,  etc.,  see 
Fig.  163).  Above  this  there  is  a  variable  set  of  ochreous  tuffs, 
iron  ores,  laterites,  clays,  and  lignites,  which  are  sometimes  only 
a  few  feet  thick,  but  sometimes  swell  out  to  30  or  40  feet,  and 
are  in  some  places  intercalated  with  sheets  of  dolerite,  which 
still  further  increase  the  thickness  of  these  basal  beds.  Over 
them,  however,  are  piled  immense  and  extensive  sheets  of  basalt 
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and  dolerite,  which  at  Sleamish  have  a  minimum  thickness  of 
1200  feet.  The  well-known  columnar  basalt  at  the  Qiant's 
Causeway  is  one  of  these  sheets  and  overlies  a  bed  of  bole  or 
laterite,  while  the  basal  conglomerate,  here  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  not  associated  with  clays  or  iron  ores,  can  be  seen  beneath 
massive  dolerites  near  Dunluce  Castle. 

At  Glenarm  and  near  Antrim  there  are  thick  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  the  lower  bed  being  a  compact  ferruginous  earth  known  as 
lithomarge,  which  is  sometimes  40  feet  thick,  and  is  overlain  by 
pisolitic  ore,  and  these  occur  some  600  feet  from  the  base,  and 
400  feet  from  the  top  of  the  basaltic  formation.  At  Qlenarm 
they  are  associated  with  sandy  clays  and  pebble  beds,  which 
enclose  a  seam  containing  well-preserved  leaves  and  plant-remains. 
Among  these  Daphnogene  Kanei,  Sequoia  Coutssice^  Macclintodkia 
Lydli,  and  leaves  of  PlatanuSj  Querc%Ls,  and  Rhamnus  have  been 
identified  by  Baily.  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner  considers  the  flora  to  be 
of  early  Eocene  age,  not  Miocene  as  previously  supposed. 

Louirli  Neagrh  Beds. — Round  the  shores  of  this  lake  are 
deposits  which  may  be  of  Eocene  age,  but  of  rather  later  date. 
The  relation  of  these  beds  to  the  neighbouring  basalts  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  ascertained,  and  the  evidence  for  regarding 
them  as  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene  appears  to  be  insufficient  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gardner  ®  they  resemble  the  Bovey  Beds,  "  being  a 
moss  of  alternating  white,  brown,  greenish  blue,  and  red  plastic 
clays,  white  and  gray  sand  with  irregular  beds  of  lignite,"  and 
the  flora  supports  this  view  of  their  age.  They  have  been  pierced 
near  Anaghmore  to  a  depth  of  260  feet  without  reaching  the  base. 


4.  Scotland 

The  basaltic  plateau  of  Ulster  is  only  a  portion  of  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  similar  materials  which  has  been  largely  broken 
up  and  destroyed,  but  must  have  originally  stretched  northward 
to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where  other  large  remnants  of  it 
are  found  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  Eigg,  Rum,  Skye,  and  Raasey.  In 
the  present  connection  the  most  important  Scottish  locality  is  the 
promontory  of  Ardtun  Head  in  the  south-western  part  of  Mull. 
Here  beds  of  gravel  sand  and  shaly  clay  are  intercalated  between 
two  great  sheets  of  basalt  and  have  yielded  many  plant-remains. 
The  beds  were  first  investigated  by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  but 
more  recently  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner,^^  from  whose  account  the 
following  is  taken,  together  with  the  illustrative  section.  Fig.  162. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  appear  along  the  seaward  face  of  the 
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headland  for  a  distance   of  rather  more   than   a  mile,  and  the 

succession  seen  in  one  of  the  quarries  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

Rudely  columnar  basalt 10 

Bedded  sandstone 8 

Indurated  gravel  of  flints  and  lava- fragments  ...         .         .  7 

Indurated  dark  coloured  mud  with  ferns 1 

Black  crumbly  shale  full  of  leaves  ...                 ...  2^ 

Hard  gravelly  sand  resting  on  basalt       ......  2 

At  other  points  there  are  several  beds  of  clay  or  shale  which 
contain  leaves,  and  similar  beds  also  occur  near  Carsaig.  The 
plant-remains  include  a  fern  {Onoclea  hebridica)  and  an  Equisetum, 
many  Qymnosperms,  such  as  Ginkgo^  PodocarptUy  Taxua,  and  Sequoia. 
Dicotyledons  are  abundant  and  include  leaves  of  Platanus  hebridicusy 
Populus  arcticay  Gomus  hyperhoreay  Bashmeria  antiqtm,  and  leaves 
like  those  of  GoryluSy  Lauras^  and  Bhamnus.  Mr.  Gardner 
considered  the  flora  to  be  more  like  a  late  Cretaceous  than  a 
Tertiary  one,  but  accepting  its  probable  connection  with  the  Antrim 
area,  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  of  very  early  Eocene  age,  and  not 
newer  than  the  time  of  the  Thanet  Beds. 


The  Region  of  Volcanic  Activity 

The  northern  parts  of  the  British  Isles  were  a  scene  of 
remarkable  volcanic  activity  throughout  a  large  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  Eocene  time,  and  evidences  of  this  activity  are  found  not 
only  in  the  vast  lava -flows  above  mentioned  but  in  lava- filled 
fissures  of  great  length.  The  region  over  which  such  phenomena 
have  been  found  embraces  the  north  of  England,  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  the  whole  of  Southern  and  Western  Scotland,  a  total 
area  of  about  40,000  square  miles.  Its  history  has  been  written  by 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  from  whose  account  the  following  epitome 
has  been  condensed.  ^^ 

This  great  development  of  volcanic  action  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  a  general  elevation  of  the  region  above  indicated, 
as  if  it  had  been  pushed  upward  by  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  sea 
of  liquid  lava  beneath  it  Whether  as  cause  or  coincidence,  it  seems 
certain  that  great  horizontal  tension  arose  which  started  a  series  of 
fissures,  these  running  generally  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
sometimes  extending  for  50,  60,  or  even  100  miles.  Into  these 
fissures  welled  up  the  liquid  rock  which  has  consolidated  into 
basalt,  and  where  they  reached  the  surface  the  lava  welled  out 
in  vast  streams  like  those  of  modem  Iceland,  forming  the  great 
basalt  plateaux  of  Antrim  and  the  west  of  Scotland. 

This  process  of  dyke-making  and  the  outpouring  of  lava-floods 
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was  repeated  again  and  again,  till  in  the  great  vale  or  plain  Tvhich 
bordered  the  west  of  Scotland  the  lavas  accumulated  to  a  depth  of 
several  thousand  feet.  In  some  places  3000  feet  of  them  still 
remain,  and  we  know  not  how  great  a  thickness  has  been  removed. 
Here  and  there  they  filled  up  and  obliterated  river-channels  like 
those  in  the  island  of  Mull. 

After  the  building  up  of  these  plateaux  another  episode  took 
place.  Large  bodies  of  a  basic  magma  were  pushed  into  and 
through  the  plateau  basalts  and  consolidated  into  huge  domes  of 
gabbro,  troctolite,  and  other  such  coarse-grained  rocks,  but  whether 
they  ever  extruded  matter  at  the  surface  cannot  be  known,  because 
the  summits  of  the  bosses  are  removed. 

The  next  phase  was  the  protrusion  of  material  from  a  different 
magma,  which  has  consolidated  into  acid  rocks  of  various  kinds, 
from  glassy  obsidians  and  rhyolites  to  granophyres  and  a  rock  of 
granitic  character.  These  now  form  conical  hills  which  resemble 
in  some  respects  the  trachytic  hills  of  Auvergne. 

The  last  phase  was  a  second  formation  of  fissures,  producing 
another  system  of  basic  dykes  which  traverse  all  the  previously 
formed  rocks,  cutting  not  only  the  older  dykes  but  the  great 
masses  of  gabbro  and  granophyre.  Whether  they  poured  lava  to  the 
surface  is  not  known,  and  whether  the  formation  was  the  final 
episode  is  not  quite  certain,  for  there  is  also  a  series  of  acid  dykes 
which  also  traverse  all  the  older  volcanics  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
cut  by  the  later  basic  dykes.  The  age  of  these  later  basic  and  acid 
dykes  is  also  uncertain  ;  they  may  be  Oligocene,  or  even  Miocene  ; 
but  whenever  vulcanism  did  cease  the  whole  region  began  to  sink 
down  again,  and  at  the  present  time  great  parts  lie  below  the  sea. 

Continental  Equivalents 

The  Eocene  area  of  Belgium  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  London  Basin,  for  the  two  are  doubtless  in  actual  connection 
beneath  the  North  Sea.  Again,  the  deposits  of  the  Paris  Basin 
present  such  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hampshire  Basin 
that  they  can  be  correlated  without  much  difficulty,  and  were 
doubtless  formed  within  the  same  area  of  deposition.  In  the  south 
of  France  however  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  generally,  the 
Eocene  series  exhibits  a  very  different  facies,  consisting  largely  of 
hard  foraminiferal  limestones  full  of  Nummulxtes,  Opercvlina,  and 
Alveolinay  and  generally  known  as  Nummulite  limestones  ;  with 
these  are  calcareous  sandstones  containing  many  large  shells,  reef- 
building  corals,  and  echinoderms  of  many  species. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  Eocene   succession  in  the 
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Paris  basin,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Aquitaine,  and  the  French  divisions 
or  stages  as  correlated  with  the  English.  It  is  based  on  that  given 
by  Professor  de  L#apparent  (1900),^^  ^j^o  divides  the  portion  which 
corresponds  with  our  Eocene  series  into  five  stages,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  adopt  this  grouping  in  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
deposits  in  these  regions.  The  name  of  Thanetian  is  derived  from 
our  Isle  of  Thanet,  Spama^nan  from  Epamay  (Sparnacum),  Ypr^aian 
from  Yprfes  in  Belgium,  Lutetian  from  the  Roman  name  of  Paris 
(Lutetia),  and  Bartonian  from  Barton  in  Hampshire. 

Thanetian. — Glauconitic  sands  which  appear  to  be  about  the 
age  of  our  Thanet  Beds  are  found  all  along  the  northern  and 
eastern  borders  of  the  Paris  Basin,  and  as  a  rule  they  rest  directly 
on  the  Chalk.  Such  are  the  sands  of  Watten  and  St  Omer  near 
Calais,  which  are  characterised  by  Cyprina  planata  and  are  often 
indurated  by  a  siliceous  cement  into  a  stone  known  as  tuffeau^ 
resembling  gaize  or  malmstone  and  containing  diatoms  and  sponge 
spicules.  Farther  south  in  the  Aisne  are  the  sands  of  La  F^re 
and  of  Ch^lons-sur-Vesle,  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  age,  while 
westward  near  Beauvais  are  the  sands  of  Bracheux,  containing 
Cyprina  planata^  Ostrea  bellovacina,  Pectuiiculus  terehratiUariSy  etc.,  a 
fauna  which  is  classed  as  Thanetian  by  the  majority  of  French 
geologists,  but  as  Sparnacian  by  Professor  Prestwich.^^  None  of 
these  sands  extend  so  far  as  Paris. 

In  Belgium  the  Montian  limestone  (see  p.  450)  is  overlain  by 
glauconitic  sands  which  are  known  as  the  Lower  Landenian  and 
unquestionably  correspond  to  our  Thanet  Beds.  Near  Qelinden 
there  are  local  beds  of  white  marl  which  contain  a  few  marine 
shells  and  many  plant-remains  which  form  an  interesting  early 
Eocene  flora.  Of  the  eighteen  species  of  mollusca  twelve  occur  in 
the  Lower  Landenian. 

Sparnacian. — This  group  corresponds  very  closely  to  our 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds.  Near  Paris  it  consists  principally  of 
plastic  clays,  but  at  the  base  is  a  conglomerate  with  bones  of 
mammals  and  birds,  overlain  by  laminated  clay  containing  Physa, 
Viviparus,  and  Unto,  and  near  the  top  is  a  bed  of  sand  with  seams 
of  lignite.  This  sand  and  lignite  thickens  eastward,  while  the 
plastic  clays  die  out,  till  in  the  Soissonnais  the  group  is  represented 
by  beds  of  lignite  and  black  clays  with  associated  marls  and  sands 
(30  to  50  feet).  These  contain  Cyrena  cun^formis,  Melania  inquinata, 
and  other  Woolwich  species.  The  highest  beds  are  found  at 
Sinceny  on  the  Oise.  They  contain  the  same  freshwater  shells  and 
consist  of  sands  and  clays  with  rolled  flint  pebbles. 

In  Belgium  there  is  a  similar  group  of  freshwater  beds. 

Ypresian. — In  France  the  London  Clay  is  only  found  near 
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Calais  and  Orchies ;  evidently  it  thinned  out  southward  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  represented  elsewhere  unless  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  sands  of  the  Soissonnais,  which  are  not  more  than  1 60  feet 
thick.     These  are  divisible  into  three  portions  : — 

Sables  de  Cuise  with  Cyrena  Gravest  and  freshwater  shells. 

Sables  de  Pierrefonds,  TurrUella  edita  and  Nximmvlites  planulatus. 

Sables  d'Aizy  with  Rostdlaria  Geoffroyi. 

In  Belgium  the  Argile  de  Flandres  corresponds  with  our  London 
clay  and  is  480  feet  thick  in  a  boring  at  Ostende.  Above  it  are 
sands  with  TurrUeUa  edita  and  Nummulites  planulatus,  which  are 
evidently  a  marine  equivalent  of  our  Bagshot  sands. 

Lutetian. — In  the  Paris  Basin  this  stage  consists  of  the  beds 
generally  known  as  the  Calcaire  Qrossier.  It  is  the  most  fosail- 
iferous  formation  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  middle  portion  yields 
the  light  yellow  calcareous  freestone  which  is  the  chief  building- 
stone  of  Paris.  The  group  is  divisible  into  three  substages  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 

3.  Upper,  thin-bedded  fissile  limestones  with  white  and 
green  marls  and  some  beds  of  siliceous  and  dolomitic 
limestone,  Cardium  obliquum,  CerUhium  derUiculcUumj 
Potamides  lapidum,  Lucina  aaxorum    .        .        .        .  30  to  79 

2.  Soft  thick-bedded  limestones,  some  beds  largely  composed 
oiMUiola  and  OrbitoliUs:  Cardium  grantdosuTn,  Cnama 
calcarataj  Fusus  bulbiJormiSf  TurrUella  imbridaria     .  25  to  40 

1.  Glauconitic  limestones  and  sands  with  a  layer  of  pebbles 
at  the  base,  CerUhium  gigarUeum^  Cardium  porulosum, 
Ostrea  fiabellula,  Nummulites  kevigatus       .        .  25  to  70 

80  to  145 

In  Belgium  all  the  beds  above  the  Argile  de  Flanders  are  sands. 
The  Bruxellian  consists  of  white  and  yellow  sands  with  Cardita 
planicosta,  Pedunculus  pulvinaius,  and  a  thin  bed  at  the  top  full  of 
Nurmnidites  IcevigatuSy  and  the  Laekinian  sands  contain  Genthiwn 
giganteujn,  Turritella  vmbricatarta,  and  a  layer  full  of  small  Num- 
mulites at  the  top. 

Bajrtonian. — The  Calcaire  Qrossier  of  the  Paris  Basin  is 
succeeded  by  a  group  of  sands,  sandstones,  and  marls  from  30  to  50 
feet  thick,  and  known  as  the  Sables  de  Beauchamp.  The  lower  part 
of  these  sands  contains  Nummulites  variolariuSy  and  are  sometimes 
grouped  as  Lutetian  ;  the  middle  portion  yields  Cerithium  mviabiU, 
Xenophora  agghitinans.  Area  biangula^  etc.,  and  the  upper  part 
corresponds  to  our  Barton  Sands  with  Potamides  pleurotomoides. 
Resting  on  these  sands  are  the  limestones  of  St  Ouen,  a  set  of 
white  marly  freshwater  limestones  with  Limncea  hngiscaJta,  Pktnorhis 
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goniohasis^  etc.,  formerly  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Oligocene  series, 
but  near  Marines  and  Cresnes,  north-west  of  Paris,  they  are  associated 
with  sands  (the  Sables  de  Monceux)  containing  Bartonian  fossils 
(Valuta  athleta^  Natica  ambulacrum,  etc). 

The  Wemmelian  of  Belgium  has  a  basement  bed  of  gravelly 
sand  containing  Nummulites  variolariuSj  succeeded  by  calcareous 
shelly  sandstones  with  TurriUUa  sulcifera  and  Tellina  rostralis  and 
sandy  clays  containing  many  Barton  fossils. 

From  the  thicknesses  given  on  the  table  on  p.  484  it  will  be 
seen  that  neither  the  French  nor  the  Belgian  series  attains  any- 
thing like  the  thickness  of  the  British  Eocene,  the  French  series 
having  an  average  thickness  of  only  460  feet  and  the  Belgian  one 
of  about  900  feet,  whereas  the  English  series  in  the  Hampshire 
basin  is  from  1400  to  1500  feet  thick. 

Physical  and  GEOGRArHicAL  Conditions 

Tlie  gradual  upheaval  of  the  British  area,  which  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  was  continued  until  the  greater  part 
of  our  islands  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  once  more 
became  part  of  a  continent  which  stretched  far  westward  and 
southward  of  their  present  limits.  In  imagining  the  aspect  of  this 
land  we  must  remember  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  the  upraised 
bottom  of  the  Cretaceous  ocean,  and  though,  doubtless,  portions  of 
the  Chalk  were  removed  by  erosion  during  upheaval,  especially 
those  which  bordered  the  rising  coast-lines  of  Wales  and  other  hilly 
districts,  yet  we  must  suppose  that  the  great  sheets  of  chalk  which 
occupied  the  intervening  tracts  would  escape  total  destruction,  and 
would  form  plains  uniting  Wales  to  the  Pennine  rtmge  and  Ireland 
to  England  and  Scotland.  The  Jurassic  rocks  must  have  been 
entirely  concealed,  and  the  strata  exposed  to  subaerial  waste  would 
be  the  Chalk  and  the  Palieozoic  rocks  of  what  we  call  the  western 
and  northern  highlands. 

The  upheaval  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  a  uniform 
movement,  but  to  have  been  more  rapid  in  the  west  and  north  than 
in  the  south-east,  and  it  is  probable  that  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
raised  to  a  much  higher  level  than  that  which  they  now  occupy. 
It  is  supposed  indeed  that  not  only  were  they  united  to  one 
another  by  a  broad  plateau,  but  also  to  the  Faroe  Islands  and  to 
Iceland  ;  at  the  present  time  an  uplift  of  at  least  3000  feet 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  such  a  union.  It  was  this  region  that 
became  the  scene  of  the  great  volcanic  activity  which  was  described 
on  p.  482. 

With  regard  to  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  England,  the 
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great  erosion  which  the  Chalk  has  suffered  beneath  the  London 
basin  makes  it  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  raised  into 
dry  land,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  ever  lifted  very  far  above 
the  level  of  the  early  Eocene  sea.  Moreover,  the  east  and  west 
anticlinal  axes  of  the  Weald  seem  to  have  been  initiated  during  the 
formation  of  these  Eocenes,  for  the  Woolwich  Beds  overlap  the 
Thanet  Sands  southward  as  well  as  westward,  and  the  Oldhaven 
pebble  beds  overlap  all  the  underlying  deposits  so  as  to  rest  directly 
upon  the  Chalk  near  the  edge  of  the  North  Downs ;  hence,  as  Mr. 
Whitaker  remarks,  "  one  is  warranted  in  concluding  that  the 
planing  down  of  the  chalk  that  once  spread  over  the  Wealden  tract 
began  in  Lower  Eocence  times,  and  that  the  pebble  beds  of  Bromley, 
Blackheath,  etc.,  are  one  of  the  direct  results  of  that  denudation." 

Coming  now  to  the  area  within  which  sedimentation  was  taking 
place,  it  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  English  and  Belgian 
strata  that  Belgium  came  within  the  influence  of  the  Eocene  sea 
before  England  did,  and  that  a  movement  of  depression  allowed  the 
sea  to  advance  westward  and  to  occupy  portions  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
Essex,  and  Suffolk  at  the  time  of  the  Thanet  Sands. 

Passing  to  the  Reading  Beds,  we  find  evidence  in  their  wider 
extension  of  a  further  and  more  general  subsidence,  which  carried 
the  sea  over  the  whole  of  the  London  Basin,  and  southward  over 
Hampshire  into  the  southern  basin.  In  the  shallow  gulf  thus 
formed  the  marine  basal  beds  of  the  Heading  group  were  deposited, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  beds  ever  extended  over  the 
area  of  the  Weald.  Moreover,  the  sea  only  retained  possession 
of  this  area  for  a  short  time,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  mottled  clays  of  the  Reading  group  are  of  freshwater  origin. 
Their  association  with  plant  beds  and  their  actual  intercalation 
between  freshwater  deposits  near  Paris  are  strong  pieces  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  view ;  but  if  they  are  freshwater  beds,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  have  been  formed  in  anything  but  a  large  lake 
or  series  of  lakes,  and  we  may  suppose  that  beaches  or  sand-dunes 
were  thrown  up  which  converted  the  greater  part  of  the  area  into 
brackish  or  freshwater  lakes. 

The  estuarine  beds  of  the  Woolwich  facies  were  evidently 
formed  in  the  estuaries  and  deltas  of  small  rivers,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  rivers  came  from  the  west,  but 
much  reason  to  think  that  they  drained  a  tract  of  land  over  the 
Wealden  area,  for  they  only  occur  on  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  the  central  part  of  this  area. 

During  the  deposition  of  the  London  Clay  further  subsidence 
took  place,  and  the  sea  not  only  occupied  all  the  area  covered  by 
the  Reading  Beds  but  extended  somewhat  beyond  it.     Mr.  J.  S. 
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Gardner  remarks,  ^*  Throughout  the  deposition  of  the  London  Clay 
the  subsidence  of  the  sea-bed  must  have  been  quiet  and  gradual. 
The  marine  fauna,  although  still  seen  by  comparison  with  those  of 
succeeding  beds  to  be  relatively  temperate-looking,  and  to  belong 
to  the  Northern  sea,  has  a  far  more  torrid  aspect  This  is  owing 
to  a  warmer  period  having  set  in,  produced  probably  by  the  rise  of 
land  between  England  and  North  America,  which,  there  is  evidence 
to  show,  took  place  about  this  time,  and  completely  shut  off  the 
cold  Arctic  currents.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  thus  increased, 
doubtless  acted  upon  the  land,  and  enabled  a  tropical  and  moet 
luxuriant  and  varied  fauna  and  flora  to  migrate  thither  and  become 
established.  Myriads  of  fruits  and  seeds,  and  the  bones  of  many 
species  of  turtle  and  crocodile,  whose  habits  would  cause  them  to 
be  buried  in  such  a  position,  as  well  as  of  snakes,  birds,  etc.,  are 
found  at  Sheppey  just  as  they  were  stranded  and  buried  in  the 
delta-mud  of  the  great  western  river." 

In  the  succeeding  deposits  of  the  Lower  Bagshot  group  we  have 
proof  of  the  silting  up  of  this  gulf,  the  more  western  beds  of  Corfe, 
Studland,  and  Alum  Bay  having  been  accumulated,  according  to 
Mr.  Gardner,  in  a  wide  valley  or  shallow  lake,  and  he  remarks  that 
'^  the  complexity  of  the  stratification  suggests  that  two  rivers  united 
in  this  valley,  and  shows  plainly  that  the  waters  must,  in  any  case, 
have  been  rapid  at  times,  and  subject  to  periodical  fluctuations  of 
volume. 

"  In  the  Bournemouth  Beds  we  have  deposits  of  the  same  river, 
but  in  a  more  open  and  level  valley,  and  in  a  closer  proximity  to 
the  sea.  In  all  the  lower  or  freshwater  series  we  have  no  sign  of 
the  presence  of  sea  water,  and  when  we  do  find  it  in  the  higher 
beds  to  the  east,  it  is  not  that  the  river  deposits  encroached  there 
on  the  sea,  but  that  the  land  gradually  sank  and  allowed  the  sea 
to  cover  them. 

"  It  is  of  great  interest  to  trace  through  these  beds  the  change 
from  a  comparatively  upland  floor  to  a  valley,  and  then  to  a  swamp 
flora  ;  to  follow  out  the  lowering  of  the  land  until  it  became  sea  ; 
to  trace  the  sea,  first  trickling  in,  as  it  were,  and  forming  lagoons, 
then  overwhelming  the  mud  deposits  formed  by  these  lagoons,  with 
shingle  and  sand ;  to  realise,  in  fact,  the  actual  shore-line,  now 
marked  by  river  deposits,  full  of  plant-remains  on  one  side,  and  a 
sea  fauna  with  sharks'  teeth  on  the  other." 

The  Bracklesham  series  proper  of  Bracklesham  and  Whitecliff 
Bay  are  deposits  formed  in  the  sea  outside  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
above  mentioned.  When  their  fauna  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
London  Clay  it  is  seen  that  its  character  is  much  more  tropical, 
many  southern  types  of  mollusca  being  present,  such  as  ConuBj 
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Cypraa,  Pyrulay  Mitra,  and  BuUoy  which  are  scarcely  represented  in 
the  London  Clay.  The  general  aspect  of  the  fauna  is  different, 
and  very  few  species  are  common  to  both  formations,  though  they 
are  separated  by  only  100  to  150  feet  of  sands,  which  probably 
represent  but  a  short  epoch  of  geological  time. 

This  difference  of  fauna  was  due  probably  to  the  opening  of  a 
communication  with  the  southern  (Nummulitic)  sea,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  opening  was  westward  along  the  course  of  the 
existing  English  Channel  between  Cornwall  and  Brittany.  But  the 
deposition  of  the  Bracklesham  Beds  and  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of 
the  Paris  Basin  seems  to  mark  the  maximum  degree  of  the  Eocene 
subsidence,  and  the  communication  with  the  outer  ocean  seems  to 
have  been  of  short  duration.  The  fauna  of  the  Barton  Clay,  though 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bracklesham  Beds,  also  recalls  that  of  the 
London  Clay,  many  of  the  species  found  in  the  latter  but  not  in 
the  Bracklesham  Beds  reappearing  in  the  Bartoniau,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  the  more  tropical  Bracklesham  species  have 
disappeared. 

This  change  can  best  be  explained  by  a  general  upheaval  of  the 
whole  region,  an  upheaval  which  may  have  closed  the  western 
passage,  and  must  gradually  have  narrowed  the  sea  spaces  over 
England  and  Northern  France  till  the  gi*eater  part  was  converted 
into  a  shallow  sea  in  which  only  sands  and  sandy  clays  were 
deposited.  WTiether  this  shallow  sea  opened  westward  or  north- 
eastward into  the  Belgian  sea  is  rather  doubtful,  but  French  geologists 
are  inclined  to  the  former  view  and  think  the  western  passage  was 
not  completely  closed.  If,  however,  there  was  a  land  barrier 
between  the  Belgian  and  the  Parisian  basins  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  northern  species  regained  admittance  to  the  more  southern 
basin. 

B.  Oligocene  Series 

The  name  Oligocene  was  proposed  for  this  series  by  Professor 
Beyrich  in  1854,  who  showed  that  it  contained  an  important 
fauna  which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  typical  Eocene 
strata  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  that  it  attained  a 
considerable  development  in  Northern  Germany.  The  older 
classification  arranged  these  beds  partly  in  the  Eocene  and  partly 
in  the  Miocene  system,  but  this  rendered  it  necessary  to  draw  a 
line  of  separation  between  the  two  so-called  systems  in  every  area 
of  deposition,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  perfectly  continuous  series. 
The  difficulty  of  making  this  separation,  and  the  close  connection 
of  the  faunas  of  the  groups  which  were  formerly  called  "Upper 
Eocene  *'  and  '*  Lower  Miocene  "  respectively,  has  induced  geologists 
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to  accept  Professor  Beyrich's  suggestion  to  unite  these  groups  under 
the  name  of  Oligocene. 

The  following  are  the  divisionB  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Oligocene  series  of  England  which  has  only  been  found  in  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Isle  of  Wight : — 

Feet. 

Upper. — Hot  repre88nt«d. 

Hiflfllo  /Hainatead  Beds 256 

"^"""^  XBembridge  and  Osborao  Be.U      .                .        .        174  to  240 
Lower.— Headon  Beds 160  to  212 


690  to  703 

Characteristic  Fobbils 
The  general  characters  of  the  fauna  have  been  described  on  p. 
461.     The  following  are  species  whicb  are  either  restricted  to  or 
most  abundant  in  each  of  the  groups,  but  many  species  range  from 
Headon  to  Bembridge  Beds  :^ 


Foaails  of  the  Headon  Beds 
Aetiiutzoa.       Solenastrca  celluloss,    Lithsreii   brockenhurati,    Madrepom 

Zamtltibraiakia.  lu  the  marine  beda  arc  :  Cardita  deltoides,  Corbula 
cuspidsta.  Cytberea  ini:rmssata,  Nu^ula  liBadoneDais,  Ostrea 
velata,  Trigonocwlia  deltoideo.  In  the  rtesbwat^r  beds 
are:  Cyrous  ubovata,  C.  cyclsilirurmis.  Erodona  (=  Pota- 
momya)  plans,  P.  grogaria,  Unio  Solandri. 

Gadropoda.  In  the  marine  beds  are  :  Anoilla  biiccinoides,  Cancellaria 
elongata,  C.  miiricata,  Neritina  sperta,  N.  concava, 
Pisania  labiata,  Voluta  stiinoaa.  V.  gcminata,  V.  decora. 
In  the  Ireahwator  beds :  PotainiJea  concavus.  V.  vontri- 
C09US,  P.  vagus,  Limntea  longiacata.  Melanopaia  ruHirormis, 
Nematura  parvula,  Planorbis  euomphalus,  P.  lens,  Helix 
occlnsus. 
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Lamellibranchia.  Cyrena  (Corbicula)  semistriata,  C.  palchra,  C.  obtusj} 

Ostrea  vectensis,  Area  Websteri. 

Oasiropodd,    Glandina    costcllata,     Araphidromus    ellipticos,    Cyclotiu 

cinctus,  Helix  d'Urbani,  H.  pseudo-globosa,  Viviparas 
lentus,  Planorbis  discus,  Melania  acuta,  M.  excavata, 
M.  (Potomaclis)  turritissima,  Cerithium  mutabile. 

Mammalia.     Anoplotherium  commune,  Choeropotaraus  gypsorum,  Palseo- 

thorium  magnum,  P.  medium,  Aiphodon  gracilis. 

Fossils  of  the  Hamstead  Beds 

PlarUce.  Chant  tuberculata,  Andromeda  retictilata,  Arthrotazis  sp. 

Lamellibranchia^  Corbula  subpisum,  C.  vectensis,  Cytherea  Lyelli,  Ostrea 

callifera,  O.  cyathula,  Panopea  uiinor,  Unio  GibbsL 
Oastropoda.     Potamides    (Terebralia)    plicatum,     Hydrobia    (Tomichia) 

Chasteli,   Melania  (Bayania)   fasciata,    Neritina    tristis, 

Nematura  pupa,  Voluta  Rathieri. 
Mammalia.     Hyopotamus  oovinus,  Anthracotherium  minus. 

The  following  species  are  found  more  or  less  abundantly  in  all 
three  sets  of  beds  : — 

Lamellibranchia.  Corbula  pisum. 

Oastropoda,     Cerithium  mutabile,  Potamides  elesans,  Hydrobia  (Tomichia) 

Chasteli,  Melania  (Bayania)  fasciata,  M.  acuta,  Melanopsis 
carinata,  Natica  labellata,  Neritina  concava,  Viviparas 
lentus,  V.  angulosus,  Planorbis  obtusus,  P.  platystoma. 

Reptilia,         Trionyx  iucrassatus  (a  freshwater  tortoise). 


Stratigraphy 

The  English  Series 

Headon  Beds. — This  group  is  divisible  into  three  portionB, 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper,  the  middle  portion  containing  marine 
and  brackish-water  shells,  while  the  lower  and  upper  are  of  fresh- 
water origin.  These  beds  imderlie  all  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  but  except  at  the  western  end  their  outcrop  is  veiy 
narrow.  They  are  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  which  extend  from 
Headon  Hill  to  Clifif  End,  and  also  in  Whitecliff  Bay  at  the  east  end 
of  the  island  (see  map.  Fig.  146).  In  Hampshire  they  underlie  a 
large  part  of  the  New  Forest,  and  the  Lower  Headon  is  shown  on 
the  coast  in  Hordwell  Cliff. 

The  section  at  Headon  Hill  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  one, 

although  the  total   thickness  is  less  there  than  elsewhere.     The 

succession  at  this  place  is  as  follows  : — ^^ 

FeeU 

__  f  Variegated  clays  with  Erodoiia  {Potamomya)  gregaria         .     21 

TT  ^^^^  J  Limestone  with  L imrujca  longiscata  and  Planorbis  euomphalus      8 

Headon, -j  JJJ^Q  clays  with  the  same  Limna:a  and  Planorbis        .         .       5 

.  46  feet  (^Limestone  with  the  same  fossils  and  2  feet  of  sand  below    .     12 
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Middle 

Headon,- 

33  feet 

Lower 

Ueadon, 

67  feet 


Clays  with  Potamides  concavuSj  Cyrena  obovcUay  etc. 

Limestone  with  Limnoea  and  PlaTUjrbis 

Sandy  clays  with  marine  fossils  .... 

Sand  and  clays  with  Neritiruiy  Cyrena^  and  Cerithinv 

Limestone  with  Limnaa  and  Flanorbis 

Sands  and  clays  with  carbonaceous  layers  and  lignite 

Clays  and  sands  with  two  beds  of  limestone,    Vivipanis 

angulosus,  NemcUura  parmila^  LimnoBa,  and  Planorhis 
Sands  and  clays  with  Erodona  plana,  etc.  . 


Feet. 

7 

1 

15 

10 

3 

20 

25 
19 


In  Colwell  Bay  the  Upper  Headon  consists  mainly  of  clays  and 
sands,  the  limestones  being  reduced  to  1  and  3  feet  respectively  ; 
the  Middle  Headon  there  also  contains  many  marine  shells,  such 
as  Ostrea  velata,  Cytherea  incrasscUay  Carbula  cuspidata^  Nucula 
Jiectdonensis,  while  the  Lower  Headon  is  thicker  (83  feet).  In 
Whitecliif  Bay  the  marine  beds  have  expanded  to  126  feet,  and 
contain  many  of  the  Brocklehurst  shells  mentioned  below,  while 
the  Lower  Headon  freshwater  beds  are  reduced  to  28  feet,  a  fact 
which  suggests  that  part  of  these  lower  beds  may  be  replaced  by 
marine  deposits. 

The  marine  beds  are  found  also  at  Brockenhurst  and  Lyndhurst 
in  the  New  Forest,  where  they  yield  a  rich  fauna ;  150  species  of 
shells  and  corals  have  been  found  there,  about  half  of  which  range 
up  from  the  Barton  Beds,  but  the  fauna  as  a  whole  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Tongrien  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  Some  of  the 
commonest  species  are  Rimella  rimosay  Cancellaria  muricata, 
Pisania  UxhiatOj  Pleurotomaria  transversaria,  Valuta  decora^  V. 
geminata,  Gardita  ddtoidta,  Cytherea  incrassata,  Corhula  ctupidcUa^ 
with  SoUnastrea  cellulosa  and  many  other  corals. 

At  Hordwell  only  the  Lower  Headon  is  exposed  and  the  beds 
are  freshwater  with  a  thickness  of  83  feet.^^  Many  reptilian  and 
mammalian  remains  have  been  found  at  this  locality. 

Bembridfire  Group. — The  lower  beds  of  this  group  were 
originally  included  by  Webster  1816,  with  the  Upper  Headon 
Beds,  but  were  separated  by  Professor  Forbes  in  1853,  under  the 
name  of  the  St  Helens  Beds,  afterwards  changed  to  "  Osborne 
Beds."  Under  the  latter  name  they  are  described  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  have  received  a  separate  colour  on 
the  map,  but  as  the  fossils  they  contain  are  not  distinctive,  and  are  all 
of  freshwater  species,  they  are*  certainly  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
primary  division.  Mr.  Keeping  agrees  with  Professor  Judd  in 
grouping  them  with  the  overlying  Bembridge  group  under  the 
name  of  Lower  Bembridge  marls.  ^^  This  appears  the  most  reasonable 
and  simple  classification,  and  if  this  is  adopted  the  Bembridge 
group  will  consist  of  three  members,  as  below  : — 
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3.  Upper  marls     .... 

2.  Bembridge  Limestone 

1.  Lower  marls  and  Osborne  Beds 


Hamstead 

^V%«£*>^k^%1 

and  Ueadon. 

wiUbeci 

75 

106 

16 

25 

74 

80 

164  211 


The  Lower  or  Osborne  marls  at  Headon  Hill  and  Colwell  Bay 
consist  of  white,  blue,  and  red  marls  with  calcareous  concretions 
which  contain  Limnwa  longiscata,  Planorhis  discus,  Viviparus  UntuSj 
and  other  freshwater  shells.  At  Whitecliflf  Bay  they  consiet  of 
dark  green  clays  and  sands,  but  are  much  concealed  by  landslips, 
and  the  best  sections  occur  along  the  north-eastern  coast  from 
Osborne  to  Nettlestone  Point ;  here,  however,  they  assume  a  very 
different  facies,  the  lower  20  feet  consisting  of  marls,  with  bands  of 
hard  yellowish  sandy  ragstone  and  shell  limestone  full  of  Viviparus 
leiUus  and  Melania  excavata  (Nettlestone  Beds),  the  upper  50  feet 
consisting  of  green  and  yellow  sands  alternating  with  marls  and 
clays  of  white,  green,  and  yellow  tints  (St  Helens  sands),  well  seen 
at  Priory  Point,  where  they  contain  Melania  excavata,  Planorbis 
ohtusuSj  Limncva  longiscaia,  and  Cyrenos. 

The  Bembridge  Limestone  is  a  cream-coloured  stone  with  inter- 
stratified  marls ;  sometimes  it  is  compact,  sometimes  quite  tufaceous 
and  concretionary ;  it  is  quarried  at  Headon  Hill,  at  Sconce  near 
Cliff  End,  and  at  Binstead  near  Kyde,  and  it  is  also  exposed  at 
Bembridge  Point  and  in  Whiteclitf  Bay.  Its  contents  are  terrestrial 
and  freshwater,  many  species  of  Helix,  AmphidromuSj  Achatiria, 
Glandiiia,  CydotxLs,  Claxmlia,  Limnwa,  Planorbis,  and  Viviparus 
occurring,  with  oviform  bodies  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  eggs 
of  the  large  Amphidromus ;  stems  and  seeds  of  Chara  are  common, 
and  mammalian  remains  are  found  in  the  Binstead  quarries. 

The  Upper  Bembridge  marls  extend  from  the  river  Yar  to 
Bembridge  and  Foreland  Point,  and  occupy  some  space  round 
Osborne,  Ryde,  and  St.  Helens.  At  St  Helens  they  are  120  feet 
thick,  but  diminish  westward  to  70  or  75.  At  Hamstead  they 
consist  entirely  of  freshwater  beds,  chiefly  blue  and  green  clays 
containing  Viviparus  lent  us,  Melania  acuta,  Potamaclis  turritissima, 
Melanopsis  carinata,  Cyrena  semistriata,  and  0.  pulchra. 

In  Whitecliff  Bay  there  is  a  marine  bed  near  the  base  of  these 
marls  containing  Ostrea  vectensis,  Cytherea  incrassata,  Nucula  similis, 
and  Mytilus  affinis.  Above  are  marls  with  Potamides  and  Cyrena, 
About  50  feet  up  is  a  gray  sandy  limestone  (4  feet  thick)  containing 
Amphidromus  ellipticus,  Glandina  costellata,  Limmva  longiscata,  etc., 
and  the  highest  beds  contain  Potamaclis  turritissima  in  abundance. 

The  Hamstead  Beds  cover  a  large   area  extending   from 
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Yarmouth  and  Hainstead  through  Parkhurst  Forest  and  across  the 

Medina  river  to  Brading  Harbour.     Throughout   this  tract  they 

maintain  a  thickness  of  over  200  feet,  and  their  base  is  everywhere 

marked   by   a   band   of  carbonaceous   clay.      At   Hamstead   the 

succession  is  given  by  Mr.  Reid  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 
MariTie  Beds  with  CorbtUa  veetensiSy  C.  pisum,  Ostrea  calliferay 

Valuta  Raihieriy  Potamidea  pliecUuiru  P.  eUgans        ...  31 

Leaf  and  Seed  Beds. — Red  and  green  clays  with  carbonaceous  layers 

containing  leaves  of  palms  and  water-lilies  and  seeds        .  153 

White  Band. — Green  clay  with  white  shelly  marls        ...  6 

Nemalura  Beds. — Green  and  black  clays  with  NemcUura  pupa, 

Assiminea  conica,  SpJuerium  Bristovif  Hydrobia  (Tomichia)  Chasteli  64 
Black  Band. — Black  clay  with  Viviparus  lenta  and  Unto     .        .  2 

256 

The  "  white  band  "  is  only  traceable  as  far  as  Parkhurst  Forest, 
but  east  of  the  Medina  it  appears  to  be  represented  by  a  bed  of  fine 
sand  which,  commencing  near  Newport,  thickens  eastward  till  it  is 
about  40  feet  and  forms  a  marked  feature  on  the  surface. 


The  Oliqocenb  in  Belgium  and  Franc? 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Eocene  series,  the  Oligocene  deposits  which 
are  found  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  can  be  correlated  with- 
out much  difficulty  with  those  of  our  own  country,  but  those  of 
France  include  beds  which  appear  to  be  higher  and  newer  than  any 
which  occur  in  England  or  Belgium;  to  these  the  name  of  Aquitanian 
has  been  given  because  of  their  large  development  in  Aquitaine. 
Again,  in  the  central  part  of  France  there  are  lacustrine  deposits 
of  great  thickness  containing  many  fossils  of  great  interest  and 
associated  with  volcanic  phenomena. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  Oligocene  succession  in  the 
three  most  important  French  districts,  grouped  into  the  four  stages 
adopted  by  Professor  de  Lapparent  and  correlated  with  the  Belgian 
and  English  stages,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  some  French 
geologists  regard  the  Ludian  and  its  equivalents  as  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  Eocene  series. 

1.  Belgium 

The  Oligocene  occupies  a  large  area  in  Belgium,  and  though  the 
beds  differ  considerably  in  lithological  character  from  those  of  the 
Hampshire  basin,  the  general  succession  corresponds  very  closely 
with  that  of  our  country.  Belgian  geologists  have  divided  them 
into  two  stages  :  (1)  the  Tongrian,  from  Tongres  near  Limbourg,  and 

2  K 
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(2)  the  Rupelian,  from  the  river  Rupel  south  of  Antwerp,  on  which 
is  situate  the  town  of  Boom. 

Tongrian. — This  appears  to  include  the  representatives  of  two 
stages,  the  Lower  Tongrian  corresponding  with  the  Middle  or  Upper 
Headon  Beds,  and  the  Upper  Tongrian  with  the  Bemhridge  Beds. 
There  is  in  most  parts  of  Belgium  a  break  between  the  Tongrian 
and  the  Eocene  series,  the  Oligocene  resting  indifferently  on  varioua 
members  of  the  lower  series. ^^  The  Lower  Tongrian  is  of  small 
thickness,  from  20  to  60  feet  only,  and  consists  of  sands  with 
Ostrea  ventilabrumj  Astarte  Omaliusiy  Cytherea  incrassata^  and  Cassis 
nodosa,  a  marine  fauna  closely  resembling  that  of  Brocklehurst 
(Middle  Headon). 

The  Upper  Tongrian  is  an  estuarine  or  fluvio-marine  group,  and 
comprises  three  members,  as  below,  but  the  total  thickness  is  only 
20  to  30  feet 

3.  Sands  of  Vieux  Jones  with  Potamides  plicatus  and  F.  elegans. 
2.  Green  clays  of  Henis  with  Cytherea  incrassata  and  Mya  angustata, 
1.  Sands   of   Bauterftni  with   Cyrena    semistriaiay    Potamides  perdilus, 
Melanm  aciUa^  Bithinia  helicellaj  and  B.  plicata. 

Rupelian. — This  is  a  purely  marine  formation,  and  appears  ta 
be  the  equivalent  of  our  Hamstead  Beds.  It  commences  with  the 
sands  of  Berg,  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  PectunculiLS 
obovatuSf  with  Valuta  Rathieri,  Cominella  Gossardi,  Tritonium  flandri- 
cum^  and  locally  it  includes  a  band  of  clay  with  Nucula  compta. 

The  Upper  Rupelian  consists  of  a  thick  mass  of  sandy  clay,  the 
Argile  de  Boom,  which  contains  many  fossils,  some  of  the  more 
important  being  Voluta  Rathieriy  Fusus  elongatus,  Triton  flandricumy 
Corbula  pisum,  and  Nuculana  deskayesiana ;  it  has  also  yielded 
many  remains  of  vertebrates,  including  two  Sirenians  {Halitherium), 
several  birds,  turtles,  and  a  number  of  fish,  chiefly  Elasmobranch, 
Lamnay  Odonta^iSy  Oxyrhina^  Carcharodon). 

2.  Paris  Basin 

The  Oligocene  succession  in  the  Paris  Basin  is  tabulated  on  p. 
498.  The  Ludian  or  Gypsum  Beds,  though  generally  resting  on  the 
Calcaire  de  St.  Ouen  or  the  Sands  of  Monceux,  sometimes  lie  directly 
on  the  sands  of  Mortefontaine  and  Fontainebleau.  They  consist  of 
three  or  four  massive  beds  of  gypsum,  alternating  with  beds  of 
marl.  The  lower  beds  are  marine ;  the  lowest  marl  contains 
Pholadomya  liuiensis,  Cardium  granulosum^  Potamides  tricarinatuTn, 
and  Potamides  concavus,  and  the  second  has  Lucina  inomata^ 
Corbula  subpisumj  and  Corbulomya  Nysti.  The  highest  beds  are 
lacustrine,  and  the  highest  bed  of  gypsum,  which  is  65  feet  thick  at 
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Montmartre,  has  yielded  fifty  species  of  mammalia,  including  PoUbo- 
therium  magnum,  P.  Tnedium^  Anoplotherium  commune,  and  Xiphodon 
gradle, 

Sannoisian. — The  Supra-gypseous  Beds  are  blue  and  white 
marls  with  freshwater  fossils,  and  the  Green  Marls  are  fluvio-marine, 
containing  Gyrena  semistriata  (  =  C7.  convexa),  Oytherea  incrassata, 
Piamm/)bia  plana,  Potamides  plicatus,  etc  The  Calcaire  de  Brie 
consists  of  white  freshwater  marls  with  beds  of  siliceous  limestone 
which  have  been  used  for  making  millstones  (meuli^res). 

Etampian. — The  name  of  this  stage  is  taken  from  the  village 
of  Etampes,  about  half-way  between  Paris  and  Orleans.  Near 
Paris  it  commences  with  marls  and  light-coloured  sands,  often  150 
feet  thick,  but  thinning  southwards  to  only  6  feet  at  Etampes. 
Ostrea  cyaihula,  0,  langirostrts,  and  Gorbida  subpisum  are  abundant 
The  Sands  of  Fontenay  are  without  fossils  near  Paris,  but  pass 
southwards  into  beds  which  contain  Pectunculus  ohovatus,  Buccinum 
Gossardi,  Potamides  plicatu^,  Volvia  Rathieri,  and  Trit<m  flundricum, 
which  correlate  them  with  the  Rupelian  of  Belgium.  They  are  very 
fossiliferous  near  Etrechy,  Vauroux,  and  Pierrefitte.  The  highest 
member  of  this  stage  is  that  known  as  the  Sables  de  Fontainebleau, 
which  is  correlated  with  the  Sables  d'Ormoy  overlying  the  fossil- 
iferous beds  near  Etampes  ;  these  sands  are  often  infiltrated  with 
calcite  and  compacted  into  calcareous  sandstone. 

AquitaniaiL — Near  Etampes  the  sands  of  Ormoy  are  succeeded 
by  marls  of  freshwater  origin  containing  Bithinia  Dubuissoni  and 
species  of  Limncea,  Gydostoma,  etc.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  Calcaire 
de  la  Beauce,  which  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  plateau  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  It  is  entirely  of  lacustrine 
origin  and  is  divisible  into  two  thick  masses  of  limestone,  each 
about  60  feet  thick,  separated  by  a  band  of  sandy  clay  40  feet  thick ; 
the  lower  part  is  known  as  the  Lvmncea  limestone,  and  the  upper 
part  as  the  Helix  limestone,  from  the  relative  abundance  of  species 
belonging  to  these  genera. 

3.   Gentral  France 

Extensive  lakes  also  existed  in  Central  France  throughout 
the  Oligocene  period,  and  have  left  their  monuments  in  the 
lacustrine  strata  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay.  The  northern- 
most of  these  lakes  occupied  the  valley-plain  of  the  AUier,  known 
as  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne  ;  the  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is 
20  miles,  and  its  length  from  near  Nevers  to  Brioude  nearly 
100  miles;  it  consists  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone, 
marl,  and  limestone,  which  often  rise  into  low  hills  capped  by 
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fragments  of  ancient  lava -streams ;  this  tract  is  bounded  on 
either  side  by  lofty  hills  of  granite  and  gneiss,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  1600  feet  above  the  plain,  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
while  the  western  ridge  supports  a  chain  of  extinct  volcanoes,  whence 
lava-streams  flowed  from  time  to  time  into  the  valleys  below.  ^^ 

The  deposits  of  the  plain  exhibit  the  succession  which  is 
tabulated  on  p.  498.  But  these  beds  cannot  all  be  seen  in  one 
locality;  the  arenaceous  strata  are  probably  thickest  near  the 
margins  of  the  ancient  lake,  while  the  marls  and  limestones 
constitute  a  central  deposit  which  is  about  700  feet  thick.  The . 
lowest  beds  contain  few  fossils,  but  bones  of  Palceotherium  have 
been  found  ;  the  marls  have  yielded  a  large  assemblage  of  fossils 
—  ungulates,  camivora,  rodents,  opossums,  birds,  crocodiles,  tor- 
toises, and  snakes,  with  numerous  land  and  freshwater  molluscs ; 
small  ostracod  Crustacea  (Cyprides)  also  abound  in  the  marls. 

Some  of  the  limestones  are  oolitic,  others  are  entirely  made  up 
of  the  cases  of  caddis  worms  cemented  together  by  calcareous  matter, 
and  in  the  Cantal  there  is  a  chalky  limestone  containing  siliceous 
nodules  like  our  flints. 

The  mammalia  belong  to  the  genera  PaUeotherium,  Anth/raco- 
therium,  Paloplotheriumy  Entehdon^  Ehinoceros^  Ccsnotheriv/mj  Dremo- 
theriuTtif  and  Amphitragalus. 

4.  Aquitaine 

The  most  continuous  succession  in  this  region  is  found  near 
Blaye,  where  the  freshwater  Eocene  limestone  (see  p.  484)  is  over- 
lain by  the  marine  limestone  of  St  Estephe,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Gypsum  Beds  of  Paris.  This  is  succeeded  by  marls  with 
Anomia  girondica  and  fluvio-marine  beds  containing  Odrea  cyatkula, 
0,  longirostris,  and  bones  of  Xiphodon  and  Paloplotheriumy  and 
comparable  with  our  Bembridge  Beds.  The  Etampian  or  Hamstead 
group  is  represented  by  a  thick  mass  of  yellowish  limestone  with 
marine  fossils,  including  the  starflsh  Crenaster  lasvis  and  many  other 
echinoderms.  Finally,  there  is  an  important  and  varied  group  of 
deposits  forming  the  Upper  Oligocene  or  Aquitanian  stage  ;  in  the 
Bordelais  (Bordeaux  district)  the  beds  are  all  marine,  but  these  pass 
eastward  into  estuarine  and  lacustrine  deposits  (Bazadais  type) 
containing  the  characteristic  Helix  Ramondi  and  Cydostoma  antiquum 
with  species  of  Limncea  and  Planorbis  and  mammalian  remaina. 

5.  Svjitzerland 

An  immense  lacustrine  area,  sometimes  invaded  by  the  sea, 
existed  in  Switzerland  during  Oligocene  and  Miocene  times,  the 
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strata  accumulated  witliiu  its  limits  attaining  a  thickness  of  7000 
or  8000  feet 

"Nothing,"  says  Jukes,  "is  more  calculated  to  strike  the 
geological  traveller  on  his  first  visit  to  Switzerland  than  the  vast 
deposit  of  the  *  Molasse/  occupying  the  central  region  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura,  This  is  the  country  of  the  great  lakes, 
extending  from  that  of  Geneva  to  that  of  Constance.  The  hills  by 
which  these  lakes  are  environed  have  all  the  rugged  and  broken 
character  of  mountains,  and  rise  in  peaks  of  various  altitudes  up  to 
that  of  6050  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  Rhigi  Kulm.  These  hills, 
which,  if  they  wei-e  not  overshadowed  by  the  still  loftier  Alps, 
would  themselves  be  celebrated  mountains,  are  composed  from  top 
to  bottom  of  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  occasionally  compacted  into 
sandstones  and  conglomerate." 

The  lowest  beds  are  marine,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age 
as  the  Rupelian  Beds  of  Belgium;  their  thickness  is  about  1000 
feet.  These  are  overlain  by  the  "red  molasse,"  which  consists 
of  red  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  marls,  and  the  portion  which 
is  referable  to  the  Oligocene  attains  a  thickness  of  1 300  feet ; 
from  these  beds  a  large  number  of  plant -remains  have  been 
collected,  including  species  of  Sequoiaj  alders,  birches,  figs,  laurels, 
cinnamon-trees,  and  evergreen  oaks. 

Physical  and  Geographical  Conditions 

At  the  beginning  of  Oligocene  time  the  geography  of  the 
British  area  seems  to  have  been  as  follows :  —  to  the  east  of 
England  there  was  a  sea  covering  Belgium  and  a  part  of  the 
North  Sea  and  extending  eastward  over  Germany,  while  a  smaller 
and  shallower  sea  lay  over  the  Parisian  basin  and  stretched  thence 
north-westward  across  the  English  Channel  into  Hampshire,  and 
reaching  perhaps  into  North  Dorset  and  Somerset.  Whether  there 
was  any  communication  between  these  two  seas  across  what  is  now 
the  plateau  of  the  Ardennes  is  a  doubtful  point  on  which  French 
and  Belgian  geologists  are  not  yet  agreed  ;  it  is  also  doubtful 
whether  there  was  any  opening  westward  into  the  Atlantic,  but 
there  must  have  been  a  connection  with  the  open  sea  either  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  coasts  of  the  Anglo -Parisian  sea  were  probably  low  and 
swampy,  backed  by  extensive  tracts  of  low -lying  ground  which 
were  inhabited  by  a  large  number  of  mammalian  animals,  the  remote 
ancestors  of  the  tapirs,  rhinoceroses,  hogs,  deer,  and  carnivores  of 
the  present  day.  ITie  western  part  of  Britain,  including  the  land 
which  in  all  probability  then  united  Ireland  to  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
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was  a  region  of  hilb  and  mountains,  among  which  many  large 
rivers  had  their  origin.  One  of  these  rivers  probably  ran  through 
the  vale  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  emptied  itself  into  the  estuarine 
termination  of  the  Hampshire  gulf,  and  a  second  river  flowing 
from  the  direction  of  the  Severn  valley  may  have  ended  in  the 
same  gulf. 

The  Headon  Beds  present  us  with  a  section  through  part  of 
the  delta  of  this  river.  The  alternation  of  marine,  brackish,  and 
freshwater  beds  is  due  partly  to  the  process  of  subsidence  and 
silting  up,  partly  perhaps  to  change  in  the  course  of  the  river 
channel,  but  the  northerly  and  easterly  increase  of  the  marine 
strata  (Brockenhurst  Beds)  and  the  southerly  increase  of  the  fresh- 
water limestones  are  facts  which  prove  the  deepest  part  of  the 
estuary  to  have  lain  to  the  north-east  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
to  have  trended  from  north-west  to  south-east. 

The  muddy  flats  of  this  estuary  swarmed  with  CerUhiidcey 
CyrenidiBy  etc.,  while  the  pools  of  the  delta  were  peopled  by  species 
of  Planorbisy  Limruea,  VivipaniSy  etc.,  the  dead  shells  of  which 
were  swept  down  into  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river ;  crocodiles, 
gavials,  and  turtles  abounded  in  its  waters  as  in  those  of  modem 
tropical  rivers,  and  its  banks  seem  to  have  been  clothed  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  reeds,  ferns,  and  palms. 

The  same  conditions  prevailed  during  the  formation  of  the 
Bembridge  and  Hamstead  Beds,  with  local  variations,  till  we 
reach  the  more  purely  marine  beds  at  the  summit  of  the  Hamstead 
group,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  part  of  the  estuarine  area 
was  re -occupied  by  the  sea,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  was 
due  to  subsidence. 

When  we  consider  that  the  whole  of  the  British  Oligocene 
series  consists  of  shallow-water  deposits,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain 
amount  of  subsidence  must  have  taken  place  during  the  period 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  such  a  thickness  of  beds 
(600  feet).  The  Belgian  succession  and  the  comparatively  deep- 
water  character  of  the  argile  de  Boom,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  our  Hamstead  Beds,  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  subsidence  was  more 
or  less  limited  to  the  basins  of  deposition,  and  it  may  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  and  complementary  to  a  rise  of  the  Wealden 
axis. 

The  records  of  the  Hampshire  delta  are  here  abruptly  broken 
off,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  last  phases  of  its 
history  ;  we  can  only  guess  from  the  analogy  of  the  French 
deposits  that  there  was  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  whole  area, 
and  that  the  depressions  of  this  terrestrial  surface  were  occupied 
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by  large  lakes.  Whether  any  such  lakes  existed  on  British 
ground  we  do  not  know,  but  many  were  scattered  through  the 
centre  of  Europe,  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

The  following  is  Lyell's  picture  of  the  Auvergne  lakes  in 
Oligocene  times : — 

'*  There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
we  may  still  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  (granitic) 
mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks 
and  precipices  of  Mont  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque 
outline  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters 
now  covering  the  granitic  platform.  During  this  earlier  scene 
of  repose  deltas  were  slowly  formed  ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand 
several  hundred  feet  thick  deposited ;  siliceous  and  calcareous 
rocks  precipitated  &om  the  waters  of  mineral  springs ;  shells 
and  insects  embedded,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  crocodile 
and  tortoise ;  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water-birds,  and  the  skeletons 
of  quadrupeds,  most  of  them  of  genera  and  species  characteristic 
of  the  Miocene  (Oligocene)  period.  To  this  tranquil  condition 
of  the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruption,  when  the 
lakes  were  drained  and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous 
district  was  probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected 
from  below,  and  poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite." 
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^  "Bagshot  Beds  of  the  London  Basin,"  by  H.  W.  Monckton,  Quart, 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

NEOGENE    SYSTEM 

The  Newer  Tertiary  strata,  V.e.  those  which  are  newer  than  the 
Oligocene  series,  have  so  much  in  common,  both  as  regards  their 
mode  of  occurrence  and  the  species  of  fossils  which  they  contain, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  considered  to  form  more  than  one  system, 
and  even  when  so  grouped  together  it  is  only  in  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Europe  that  they  constitute  a  series  of  deposits 
comparable  in  thickness  and  extent  to  those  of  older  systems. 

As  explained  on  p.  458,  the  name  Neogene  will  be  adopted  for 
this  system,  and  it  will  be  regarded  as  including  the  three  groups 
or  series  which  were  termed  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  by 
Lyell.  It  is  true  that  many  geologists,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent,  exclude  the  Pleistocene  from  the  Neogene  system 
and  place  it  in  what  they  call  a  Quaternary  or  Post-Tertiary 
syst<im,  but  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  Neogene  and 
the  Quaternary  is  that  the  remains  of  man  have  hitherto  only  been 
found  in  the  latter.  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  say  that  man 
did  not  exist  during  the  later  part  of  Pliocene  time,  and  thus  the 
distinction  on  which  a  Quaternary  system  is  based  must  be 
regarded  as  an  assumption.  No  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn 
between  deposits  of  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  age,  and  from  a  purely 
geological  point  of  view  it  is  more  logical  and  correct  to  say  that 
Tertiary  time  merges  into  the  Recent  or  Historic  period  than  to 
imagine  that  Tertiary  time  ended  when  man  first  appeared. 

When  the  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  groups  were 
established  by  Lyell  the  percentage  of  living  species  of  moUusca  in 
each  fauna  was  taken  as  a  guide  and  as  a  criterion  of  age,  but  subse- 
quent researches  have  shown  that  the  percentages  originally  adopted 
by  Lyell  cannot  be  sustained,  and  that  if  the  principle  is  to  be  retained 
the  proportional  numbers  must  be  altered,  and  further,  that  much 
latitude  must  be  allowed  in  certain  cases.     It  may  be  considered, 
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however,  that  the  Miocene  moUuscan  fauna  has  only  from  ten  to  forty 
living  species,  the  Pliocene  from  forty  to  ninety,  and  the  Pleistocene 
from  ninety  to  a  fauna  without  species  that  are  more  than  locally 
extinct,  and  finally  to  one  that  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  country  or  neighbouring  sea. 

Some  geologists,  however,  prefer  to  take  the  mammalian  faunas 
as  a  guide  instead  of  the  molluscan,  and  to  take  note  of  the  extinction 
of  genera  rather  than  of  the  introduction  of  new  species.  Agree- 
ment on  this  question  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  respective  limits  of  the  three  groups. 
In  this  matter  I  shall  follow  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Mons.  de 
Lapparent  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Traits  de  G/ologie  (1900), 
except  that  it  seems  better  to  include  the  Tortonian  under  the 
Helvetian. 

A.  Miocene  Series 

Between  the  formation  of  the  latest  Oligocene  deposits  and  the 
earliest  Miocene  beds  of  Western  Europe  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  interval  of  time  during  which  geographical  changes  of 
considerable  magnitude  took  place,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  in 
most  places  a  decided  stratigraphical  break  between  the  strata  of  the 
two  series.  Thus  in  France  the  great  lakes  and  lagoons  of  the 
Aquitanian  epoch  disappeared  and  the  whole  country  appears  to 
have  been  elevated  into  dry  land  ;  the  same  was  the  case  in  Belgium 
and  in  Germany,  and  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe 
(including  the  British  Islands)  seems  to  have  formed  a  compact 
continent 

When  depression  again  took  place,  the  sea  did  not  everywhere 
re-enter  the  previous  areas  of  deposition  ;  the  Atlantic  did  again 
cover  a  portion  of  Aquitaine,  but  it  also  spread  into  Touraine  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  in  both  areas  the  Miocene  deposits 
rest,  unconformablv  on  those  below.  There  are  marine  Miocene 
deposits  in  Southern  Germany,  but  none  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
country,  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  period  that  an  arm 
of  the  sea  entered  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Westphalia. 

In  South-eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean  area  there  is 
a  greater  continuity  between  the  Oligocene  and  Miocene,  but  a 
renewed  subsidence  carried  marine  Miocene  deposits  in  many  places 
over  a  wider  area,  while  further  uplifts  in  the  Pyrenean,  Alpine, 
and  Apennine  regions  made  these  ranges  much  more  prominent 
features  than  they  had  previously  been. 

With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  Miocene  series,  agreement 
has  not  yet  been  attained  ;  but  if  the  Pontian  or  Pannonian  be 
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really  separable  from  the  Sarmatian,  four  stages  may  be  admitted  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table  (see  p.  610).  No  representative 
of  this  series  has  been  found  in  the  British  Isles,  and  for  the  nearest 
deposits  of  Lower  Miocene  age  we  must  go  to  the  west  of  France, 
to  Switzerland,  and  Austria  ;  they  also  occur  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  again  round  the  Black  Sea,  whence  the  name  of  Pontian  has 
been  given  to  the  uppermost  beds. 

Life  op  the  Period 

The  flora  of  the  lower  stages  of  the  Miocene  does  not  differ  very 
greatly  from  that  of  the  Oligocene  period,  and  indicates  a  climate  of 
sub-tropical  warmth,  but  that  of  the  later  stages  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  certain  diminution  of  temperature  and  probably  of  an  increase 
of  the  winter's  cold.  It  was  during  this  period  that  palms  ceased 
to  be  abundant  in  Central  Europe. 

One  of  the  best-known  floras  is  that  of  the  (Eninghen  beds  of 
Switzerland,  from  which  no  fewer  than  475  species  of  plants  were 
obtained  by  Professor  Heer.  These  include  a  vine  (  VHis  tcutonica), 
plane-trees  (Platanus  aceroides),  maples  (Acer  trilobatum\  cinnamons^ 
figs,  elms,  liquidambars,  cypresses  (Taxodium  and  GlyptostrohuSy 
with  a  few  Proieacece,  Looking  to  the  Miocene  flora  as  a  whole, 
Professor  Heer  remarks  that  "increased  prominence  is  given  to 
the  Japanese  types  by  the  abundance  of  camphor-trees  and 
Olyptofstrohi ;  to  the  Atlantic  element  by  the  laurels  ;  to  the 
American  types  by  the  numerous  evergreen-oake,  maples,  poplars, 
planes,  liquidambars,  Rohinim,  Sequoice,  Taxodia,  and  ternate-leaved 
pines ;  and  to  the  types  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Planercs  and  a  species 
of  poplar  (PopiUus  mutdbilis).  The  greatest  number  and  the  most 
important  of  the  types  of  the  Swiss  Miocene  flora  belong,  therefore, 
to  a  belt  lying  between  the  isothermal  lines  of  59**  and  77"  Fahr., 
and  in  this  zone  America  is  now  the  region  which  is  most 
correspondent  to  the  natural  character  of  the  Swiss  Miocene  land." 

Among  invertebrate  animals  the  echinoderms  are  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy,  and  they  are  conspicuous  members  of  the  marine 
fauna  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  regions  ;  the  principal 
genera  are  Clypeastery  Amphiopey  Scutella,  Echinolampa$,  SpatanguSy 
and  Arhacia, 

The  marine  mollusca  all  belong  to  living  genera,  but  form  an 
assemblage  which  resembles  that  now  found  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
more  than  that  of  the  existing  Lusitanian  and  Mediterranean 
provinces,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  echinoderm  fauna. 
In  the  brackish  waters  of  Eastern  Europe  the  bivalves  Congeriay 
Adacna,  Monodacnay  and  Didaciia  made  their  appearance  and  have 
left  descendants  in  the  Caspian  Sea  of  the  present  day. 
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It  is,  however,  the  vertebrates,  and  especially  the  Mammalia, 
which  form  the  most  characteristic  and  distinctive  features  of  the 
Miocene  fauna.  When  this  fauna  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Oligocene  the  principal  changes  are  seen  to  be  as  follow :  (l)the  appear- 
ance of  Proboscidea  in  the  genera  Diiwiherium  and  Mastodon ;  (2)  the 
replacement  of  the  Palaeotheres  and  Anthracotheres  by  true 
rhinoceroses,  both  of  the  hornless  {Aceroiherium)  and  horned  type 
(Rhinoceros);  (3)  the  appearance  of  large  cats  (Machcerodus) 
comparable  to  modern  panthers  and  tigers  ;  (4)  the  appearance 
of  monkeys  and  apes  ;  (6)  the  disappearance  of  marsupials  from 
Europe. 

The  assemblage  of  animals  was  thus  very  different  from  that  of 
Oligocene  times,  Acerotherium,  Anchitherium^  and  Amphicyon  being 
almost  the  only  mammals  that  survived  from  the  one  period  to  the 
other. 

The  Dinotheri^mi  was  remarkable  for  having  two  large  tusks  in 
the  lower  jaw,  which  curve  downwards  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  animal  to  moor  himself  to  the  banks  of  the  lakes  in 
which  he  lived  while  he  fed  upon  the  herbage.  The  Mastodon  had 
long  tusks  in  both  jaws,  and  was  more  like  an  elephant  in  build, 
and  probably  also  in  habits. 

Small  deer  with  horns  made  their  appearance  at  this  time,  but 
the  horns  were  very  small ;  the  pig  tribe  were  represented  by 
PalcBochcencSj  which  first  appears  in  the  highest  Oligocene  of  the 
Allier,  and  by  Hyotherium,  a  closely  allied  genus.  The  carnivores 
include  Machcerodus  (the  sabre-toothed  tiger),  Hycenarctos  (a  bear-like 
animal),  with  otters  {Lutra\  cats,  and  foxes.  Beavers  made  their 
dams  across  the  streams  ;  a  gigantic  ant-eater  {Macrotherium)  tore 
up  the  ant-hills  with  his  great  claws  ;  lastly,  true  apes  made  their 
appearance,  several  forms  being  known  {PliopithecuSy  Dryopithecus, 
and  Oreopithectui),  the  two  former  being  anthropoid  apes  of  large 
size,  and  the  latter  intermediate  between  these  and  the  Barbary 
ape  (Macacus). 

With  the  Pontian  epoch,  here  classed  as  Miocene,  but  by  some 
referred  to  the  Pliocene,  a  further  introduction  of  mammalian 
genera  was  effected. 

The  plains  of  Pikermi  in  Greece,  which  then  stretched  fai- 
southwards  into  the  area  now  covered  by  the  Mediterranean, 
supported  large  herds  of  antelopes  and  gazelles,  varying  in  size  and 
form,  and  for  the  most  part  allied  to  those  of  Africa.  With  these 
was  an  animal  of  intermediate  form  between  the  giraffe  and 
antelopes  {Helladotherium\  allied  to  the  short-necked  giraffe  or  okapi 
recently  discovered  in  Africa.  Herds  of  small  wild  asses  {Hipparion\ 
intermediate  in  structure  between  Anchitherium  and  the  horse,  also 
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scoured  over  these  plains.  Numerous  carnivores  followed  and 
preyed  on  the  herbivorous  animals — large  cats  and  panthers 
(including  MacJKerodus\  Hyoena,  Ictitherium,  Hycmictis  (a  form 
intermediate  between  Hyama  and  Ictitherium). 

Stratigraphy 

A  complete  series  of  Miocene  deposits  is  not  to  be  found  nearer 
than  Austria  or  Italy,  but  the  older  Miocenes  are  well  developed  in 
France,  and  consequently  these  may  be  described  first 

1.  France 

Basin  of  the  Loire. — The  "faluns  of  Touraine"  was  taken 
by  Lyell  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  of  Western  Europe.  The 
name  *^  faluns  "  is  a  local  agricultural  term  applied  to  loose  marly 
or  shelly  sands  which,  like  the  shelly  "crag"  of  Suffolk,  were 
formerly  spread  over  the  land  for  fertilising  purposes.  The  beds 
occur  in  scattered  patches  or  tracts  over  a  considerable  area  of 
country,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  beyond  Tours, 
and  also  along  the  banks  of  the  Cher. 

Sir  C.  Lyell  describes  the  faluns  as  consisting  generally  of  sand 
and  sandy  marl  full  of  shells  and  corals,  some  entire,  others  rolled, 
and  others  in  minute  fragments,  and  the  beds  are  seldom  more 
than  50  feet  thick ;  sometimes,  as  at  Dou^,  near  Saumur,  "  they 
form  a  soft  building- stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of 
broken  shells,  bryozoa,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  united  by  a 
calcareous  cement,  the  whole  mass  being  very  like  the  coralline 
crag  of  Suffolk,"  to  be  described  on  a  later  page. 

The  fossil  contents  are  those  of  a  shallow  but  very  warm  sea. 
According  to  Edward  Forbes  they  imply  that  the  beds  were 
accumulated  between  low- water  mark  and  a  depth  of  10  fathoms. 
Cardita  affiniSy  Cardium  turonicum,  VeniLS  clathrata,  and  VohUa  Lam- 
berii  occur,  with  seven  species  of  Cyprma  and  eight  of  Conus^  some 
of  them  being  much  larger  than  any  living  Mediterranean  cowry 
or  cone;  species  of  Oliva,  Ancilla,  Mitra,  Terebra^  PyruUty  Murex, 
Fasciolaria^  and  Nerita  are  present,  so  that  the  assemblage  is 
decidedly  tropical.  The  bones  of  extinct  Cetacea  are  occasionally 
found  together  with  remains  of  the  terrestrial  Mammalia — Dino- 
therium,  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotaimis,  and  Deer. 

Brittany  and  Normandy. — Small  patches  of  faluns  occur 
still  farther  north,  near  the  towns  of  Dinan,  Rennes,  and  in  the 
Cotentin  district  M.  DoUfus  describes  the  Cotentin  faluns  as  a 
soft  calcareous   rock,   often   entirely  composed  of  rolled  organic 
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debris  (crustacea,  molluscs,  bryozoa,  and  echinoderms),  cemented 
by  a  whitish  granular  paste.  Some  beds  are  very  hard,  othen 
soft  and  pebbly,  with  grains  of  quartz  and  fragments  of  the 
neighbouring  rocks ;  the  thickness  is  not  more  than  20  feet,  and 
it  is  known  to  overlie  the  local  Oligocene  limestone.  Excepting 
bryozoa,  the  fossils  which  can  be  identified  are  few,  but  the 
general  facies  is  that  of  the  faluns  of  the  Loire ;  it  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  the  deposit  is  of  somewhat  newer  date  than 
the  more  southern  Miocene. 

Basin  of  the  G-ironde. — Near  Bordeaux  and  at  several  places 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  patches  of  sandy  faluns  like  those 
of  Touraine  overlie  the  Aquitanien  stage  of  the  Oligocene  series.^ 
There  is  no  continuous  section,  but  the  patches  have  been  correlated 
by  their  faunas  and  are  believed  to  occur  in  the  order  given  on 
p.  510  in  the  column  headed  Aquitaine. 

The  lowest  beds  at  L^ognan  contain  many  fish  teeth  and 
echinoderms,  and  at  Pelona  a  fauna  of  about  400  species  has  been 
obtained,  the  mollusca  including  Ranella  tuberosa,  Tudicla  rugticuLa^ 
Stromhus  Bonellty  and  Meloiigena  comuta.  The  higher  faluns  of 
Ldognan  yields  Turritella  terehrcdis,  T.  (Protoma)  cathedralisy  Terebra 
Basteroti,  etc.,  and  that  of  Sancats  has  Terebra  fuscatcu,  T.  plicaria^ 
Gerithium  jndum,  Oliva  Basteroti^  and  many  other  shells,  some  of 
them  preserving  their  original  colours. 

In  the  Helvetian  stage  are  placed  the  molasse  of  Martignas,  a 
yellowish  sandy  clay  in  which  echinoderms  (such  as  Echinolampas 
hemisphericus)  are  abundant,  and  the  faluns  of  Salles,  which  is 
comparable  with  that  of  Touraine  and  contains  Cardita  Jouannetiy 
Pecten  solarium^  Ostrea  longirostrU  ( =  crasHssima),  Valuta  Lambertiy 
Cassis  sahuron,  and  Murex  turonensis. 

2.  Belgium 

No  deposits  quite  comparable  to  those  above  described  have  yet 

been  found  in  Belgium,  but  near  Antwerp  the  Pliocene  sands  rest 

on  some  dark  gray  and  green  sands  which  have  been  called  the 

** Black  Crag"  and  appear  to  be  of  late  Miocene  age.     They  are  of 

small  thickness  (about  30  feet),  but  are  divisible  into  two  zones  or 

facies  : — 

Green  sand  with  Pcctunadtis  pilosiis. 
Fine  clayey  sand  with  Panapcea  MenardL 

(1)  The  sands  with  Panopcea  Menardi  rest  on  the  Rupelian  clay 
(Oligocene),  and  have  at  their  base  a  pebble  bed  containing  rolled 
blocks  of  septaria  derived  from  that  clay,  and  often  pierced  by 
Pliolas  borings ;   above  are  9  or  1 0  feet  of  gray  and  somewhat 
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clayey  Band  full  of  sheik,  among  which,  besides  P.  Menardij  are 
Murex  Nysti^  Conus  Dujardini,  Pleurotoma  interrupta,  Astarte  radiala, 
Cardita  intermedia,  Venus  muUilamella,  Saxicava  arctica,  and  Lucina 
borealis,  (2)  Above  this  are  dark  glauconitic  sands,  with  PectunetUus 
pilo9U8j  Ostrea  navictUaris,  Peden  OaUla^idi,  and  some  of  the  same 
species  occurring  in  the  bed  below. 

3.  Switzerland 

The  greater  part  of  the  low  country  lying  between  the  Jura  and 
the  Alps  consists  of  Oligocene  and  Miocene  strata.  The  Oligocene 
beds  described  on  p.  499  are  succeeded  by  the  following  groups  in 
ascending  order : — 

Mayenoe  Group,  or  Gray  Molasse. — Sandstones  with 
remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  and  including  an  intercalated  marine 
band  with  Murex  plicatuSf  Venus  clathrata,  Ostrea  cra^sissima,  and 
Cerithium  lignitarium, 

Helvetian  Group. — At  the  base  are  marine  sandstones  and 
calcareous  conglomerates,  with  Conus  ventricosus,  Pectunadus 
glycimeriSf  Panopaa  Faujasi  (  =  P.  Menardt),  etc.,  37  per  cent  of 
the  species  being  recent  Mediterranean  or  tropical  forms. 

(Eninghen  Be(£«.— These  are  of  freshwater  origin,  consisting  of 
sands,  marls,  and  limestones,  with  seams  of  lignite. 

The  (Eninghen  Beds  have  yielded  an  immense  number  of  plant 
and  insect  remains  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Heer,  who  records 
no  less  than  500  species  of  plants,  and  between  800  and  900 
species  of  insects.  The  flora  contains  a  mixture  of  generic  forms 
which  are  now  characteristic  of  widely  separated  countries. 
American  forms  predominate  ;  next  in  number  stand  modem 
European  genera  ;  with  these  are  some  Asiatic  types,  and  a  few 
Proteacece,  an  order  which  now  flourishes  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  Among  insects  wood -eating  beetles  are  particularly 
abundant.  With  these  are  remains  of  fish  and  freshwater  tortoises, 
a  huge  salamander  {Andrias  Scheuchzert),  which  was  taken  for  a 
human  skeleton  when  first  discovered;  also  bones  of  DinotJieriwm 
giganteum.  Mastodon  tapiroides,  Palasomeryx  eminens  (a  ruminant), 
GaUcynus  (Eningensis  (a  fox  having  afiinities  with  the  civet  cat, 
hares,  beavers,  and  many  small  carnivores. 

4.  Austria 

Miocene  strata  cover  a  large  area  in  Austria,  and  are  well  de- 
veloped in  the  Vienna  basin,  where  they  att^iin  a  thickness  of  about 
1100  feet  and  exhibit  a  complete  Miocene  succession. 

Burdi^ralian. — The  lowest   beds  are  the  sands  and   clays  of 

2  L 
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Horn,  Molt,  and  Gauderndorf,  containing  Ostrea  crassissima^  Tur- 
ritella  turris,  T.  (Protoina)  cathedralis,  and  Potamides  plicatum :  above 
these  beds  is  the  molasse  of  Eggenburg,  and  still  higher  a  thick 
deposit  of  sandy  clay  known  as  the  Schlier,  and  containing  Aiuria 
Aturty  Pecten  denudatus,  Cryptodon  angulatunij  and  other  shells.  The 
total  thickness  varies  from  200  to  over  600  feet 

Helvetian. — At  the  base  of  this  stage  are  the  sands  of  Grand 
with  Tudicla  comuta,  succeeded  by  the  Leithakalk,  a  massive 
limestone  made  up  largely  of  Foraminifera  and  Nullipores 
(Lithothamnion),  and  characterised  by  Clypeaster  altecostatus^  Pecten 
latissimus,  Cassis  saburorif  Ranella  marginata,  and  reef-building  corals, 
all  indicating  a  warm  sea.  Elsewhere  the  limestones  are  replaced 
by  marls  (Badentegel)  which  contain  Cardita  Jouanneti,  AnciUa 
glandiformis,  and  many  species  of  Pleurotomcu 

Sarmatian. — This  consists  of  sandstones  and  sandy  clays  con- 
taining an  abundance  of  shells,  but  hardly  any  corals,  echinoderms, 
or  bryozoa.  The  fauna  has  some  affinities  with  that  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  is  believed  to  indicate  a  similarity  of  geographical  con- 
ditions, namely,  a  narrow  communication  with  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  the  influx  of  large  rivers  producing  a  diminution  in  the 
saltness  of  the  water.  At  the  base  are  sands  with  Cerithuim  pictum, 
about  150  feet  thick,  and  affording  a  good  supply  of  water  to 
Vienna ;  above  are  marly  clays  (300  feet)  with  a  fauna  of  more 
temperate  aspect  than  that  of  the  Helvetian,  the  commonest  shells 
being  Tapes  gregaria,  Mactra  podolica,  and  Bucdnum  duplicatum. 
The  flora  resembles  that  of  (Eninghen,  but  without  the  palms. 

Pontian  or  Oongreria  Beds. — These  consist  mainly  of  clay, 
often  300  feet  thick,  which  is  the  deposit  of  a  large  inland  sea. 
The  prevalent  shells  are  species  of  Congeria,  C,  conglobosa  occurring 
in  the  lower  part,  with  C.  triangularis  and  C.  rhomboidea  in  higher 
beds,  with  species  of  the  peculiar  Cardiadce,  Adacna,  and  Monodaena, 
like  those  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  Congeria  beds  extend  east- 
ward through  Hungary,  Croatia,  Roumania,  and  Southern  Russia  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral,  which  lakes,  together  with  the 
Black  Sea,  may  be  regarded  as  remnants  of  the  ancient  and  much 
larger  Pontian  Sea. 

5.  Italy  and  Greece 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  p.  510  that  Italy  also  contains 
a  complete  succession  of  Miocene  deposits,  and  that  their  thickness 
amounts  to  nearly  5000  feet  The  Burdigalian  and  Helvetian 
stages  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  a  Mediterranean  Sea  of 
rather   larger  extent  than  the  existing  Mediterranean,  while  the 
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Sarmatian  and  Pontian  beds  furnish  a  record  of  the  gradual  con- 
traction of  this  sea  to  a  large  inland  sea,  cut  off  from  the  Atlantic^ 
and  apparently  also  separated  from  the  Pontian  Sea  by  the  high- 
lands of  Dalmatia  and  the  Balkans. 

In  Greece  no  deposits  of  the  older  Miocene  have  yet  been  founds 
but  beds  referable  to  the  Sarmatian  and  Pontian  stages  occur 
at  Pikermi  in  Attica  and  in  the  Isle  of  Samos.  The  latter  have 
yielded  the  remarkable  fauna  described  on  p.  509.  The  bones 
occur  in  immense  numbers  in  a  soft  red  marly  matrix,  which 
hardens  on  drying.  The  bones  are  mostly  separate,  and  some  are 
broken,  but  many  complete  limbs  occur  with  the  bones  in  their 
natural  position,  as  if  they  had  been  all  washed  down  together  from 
higher  ground  during  heavy  floods. 

B.  The  Pliocene  Series 

The  only  parts  of  Europe  where  Pliocene  deposits  attain  any  great 
thickness  are  Italy  and  Holland.  In  the  former  country  they  reach 
more  than  1 000  feet  in  depth,  and  were  accumulated  during  a  slow 
subsidence  which  carried  the  sea  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  -^ 
the  period  closed  with  subterranean  disturbances  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  later  volcanoes  (Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the 
Phlegrsean  fields)  and  in  the  upheaval  of  the  Italian  plains. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  Pliocene  deposits  are  of  small 
thickness  and  extent,  and  were  mostly  accumulated  in  shallow  seas 
not  far  removed  from  the  existing  coast-lines  of  the  Continent.  Of 
these  deposits  good  examples  are  found  in  our  eastern  counties  and 
in  Belgium. 

The  oldest  Pliocene  deposits  in  England  occur  only  in  Kent 
and  as  derived  nodules  ("boxstones*')  at  the  base  of  the  Suffolk 
crags.  The  later  Pliocenes  occupy  a  considerable  area  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  resting  unconformably 
either  on  the  London  Clay  or  on  the  Chalk.  A  small  patch  has 
also  been  discovered  in  the  west  of  Cornwall. 

The  English  Pliocene  has  hitherto  been  generally  divided  into 
an  older  and  a  newer  division,  it  being  supposed  that  there  was  a 
decided  break  between  the  Coralline  Crag  and  the  Red  Crag,  both 
faunally  and  physically  ;  but  recent  researches  have  shown  that 
most  of  the  common  fossils  of  the  Coralline  Crag  occur  also  in  the 
more  southern  part  of  the  Red  Crag,  while  it  also  appears  that  the 
higher  crags  to  the  north  of  Aldeburgh  are  quite  as  distinct  from 
the  Red  Cra^  as  that  is  from  the  Coralline.  Hence  the  series  seems 
to  fall  naturally  into  three  groups  or  stages,  which  may  be  tabulated 
as  below : — 
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'Cromer  Forest  Bed 


Upper  - 


Weyboum  Crae 
Chillesford  Beds 


about  200  feet 


^Norwich  Crag 

[  TButley  crag         \ 

Middle '  Red  Crag-!  Newboum  crag   ^combined  up  to  70  feet. 

I  Walton  crajr        J 
J  /Coralline  Crag    .  .  about  70  feet. 

Liower  -^  Lenham  Beds  .  thickness  unknown. 


Life  op  the  Period 


''  Very  few  of  the  invertebrate  fossils  belong  to  extinct  genera, 
and  the  majority  of  the  species  are  either  identical  with,  or  only 
varieties  of  those  now  living.  Among  the  vertebrates,  however, 
the  majority  of  the  species  are  extinct^  and  a  few  belong  to  extinct 
genera,  such  as  Mastodon^  Trogontherium^  Balcenodon,  and  Hali- 
therium.  The  Pliocene  period  is  distinguished  by  the  appearance- 
of  elephants,  oxen  (BovidcB),  true  horses  (Equus),  bears  {Umui\  and 
wolves  (Cams  lujtu8\  and  by  the  abundance  of  deer  (Gervidas).  In 
France  and  Italy  the  Pliocene  deposits  are  characterised  by  Mastodon 
arvemermSy  Rhinoceros  megarhinuSy  R,  etrvLscus,  Elephas  meridionalis, 
Hippopotamus  major,  Cervus  cusanus,  C,  perrieri,  C.  pardinensiSf  with 
Macha^odus  cultridenSy  Hyama  striata^  bears,  and  wolves.  In 
England  the  bed  of  phosphatic  nodules  which  occurs  at  the  base  of 
both  coralline  and  red  crag  has  yielded  the  following — Madodofh 
€arvem€nsis,  Rhiiwceras  incisivxLs,  R  Schleiermacheriy  Hipparion  graciUy 
Elephas  meridionalis,  Cervus  dicranoceras,  C.  suttonensis,  Tapirus 
arvemensis,  Felts  pardoides,  Hycsna  stnata,  and  Sus paknoduerus.  Other 
species  occur  at  the  base  of  the  Norwich  crag. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  marine  fossils  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Pliocene  series  in 
England  and  Belgium  : — 

1.  Fossils  of  the  Lenham  Beds  and  Dustian  Sands 

Annelida,       Ditnipa  subulata  (ranges  to  Walton  crag). 

Bryozoa.  Cupularia  canariensis. 

Brachiopoda.  Terebratula  grandis. 

Lamellihranchia.  Area  diluvii,   Cardium  papillosum,  Tellina  Benedeni, 

Gastrana  fragilis,  Ostrea  princeps. 
Gastropoda,    Conus  Dujardini,  Terebra  acuminata,  Triton  heptagonum, 

Pleurotoma   consobrina,    P.    intorta,    Pyrula    reticulata. 

Cassis  saburon,  Murex  scalariformis. 

2.  Fossils  of  the  Coralline  Crag 

Actinozoa.       Cryj)tangia  Woodi,  Sj>henotrochu8  intermedins  (both  range 

to  red  crag). 
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Ediinoderma.  Eohiniis  Woodn&rdi,  Briasna  onicolor,  TemaechinoB  Woodi. 

Bryonia.         Cupularia  porosa,  FascicuUris  aurantium,  AlTeoIaria  Mmi- 

OTBta,  Salicornsria  cnuu  [last  three  ranpe  to  Red  Cng). 


Braehiopoda.  TereUrttuU  gnuidU. 

Lameltibranehia.  Astarte  mutabilia.  A.  Onialii,  Cardium  decorticatnin. 
Caidita  scnilia,  Cypriiut  rustica,  Pecten  Gerardi,  Iiocardia 
cor  (rare  in  England).  Panopcea  Faujaai,  Limopsia  pjgmcra. 
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Gaitropoda. 
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RiDRiculs  buccinea,  ScsUria  cUthratuU,  Trochaa  Adknsoni, 
Voluta  L&inb«rti,  Nasu  labios*  (all  range  into  Walton 
orag). 

Beaidea   the  above  the   following  are  equally   common   in   the 

Coralline  and  Red  crags— ^<(arie  BttHini,  Madra  arewxta,  PeettH 
operciilarie,  PtduneuUit  glycvmerit,  Vtnvi  canna,  Cauidaria  bitatenala, 
Buccinoptis  Dalei,  Trockui  Adaiiioni,  TufriUUa  inerauata,Natica  mitU- 
punctala. 


8.  FoaUa  of  the  Bed  Crag 

AdiiuKoa.       Balanophyllia  calycoluB. 

icA/iifflierma.  EchinocyamuB  pUHillus.  „     ..,       .,  „     .. 

Lainellibraii^hia.  Aatarte  obliquata,  Dosinm  exoleta  (lentifoniiis),  CaTdiDm 
Parkinsoni,  C.  aagU8tatmn,t  Luuina  boteajia,  Mactra 
eoiiHtricta.+  M.  ovalifl,-t  Tellina  obli-jua.t 

Gastropoda.  Na«M  ratioosa,  Neptunea  coiitraria.  ^.  aiitiqua.t  Purpum 
lapillua,  P.  tetragons,  Columbflla  sulcata,  Natica  liomi- 
cUusa,  Scalaria  gnrnlandica.t  Siplio  gracilis. 

Fisk-ttOh.       Carehnrodon  uiegaTodon. 

4.   FostiU  of  Ihf  Norurirh  Cray 
Few  sheila  are  con6ued  to  this  division,  but  some  are  more 
abundant  in  it  than  in  the  beds  btlow,  and  these  are  principally 
t  Those  vfhich  are  thus  marked  are  absent  or  tare  in  the  Walton  crag. 
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la  at  the  present  time.      The  follon-mg  are 


Latnellibranchia.  Astarte  borealis,  A.  compressa,  Cardium  edule,  Cjprina 
ialandjca,  Nnculatia  obloDgoideB,  Nacula  Cobboldic,  Mja 
aranam,  M.  truncata,  Mactra  subtruncata,  TelllDa  lata. 
T.  obliqua,  T.  pnetenois,  Scrobicularia  plana. 

Oatlropoda.  Cerithium  tricmtum,  CoDOVulua  pyramidal  is,  Littorina 
littorea,    Nstica    catena,    Purpura    lapillus,    TiirritelU 


Most  of  these  species  occur  also  in  the  Chillesford  Beds,  with  the 
addition  of  Cardiamgrtenlandicwn  and  Nuculana  lanceolata,  and  most 
of  them  are  found  in  the  Weyboum  crag,  which  latter  is  specially 
characterised  by  the  incoming  of  Tetlina  battkic/i  (=  T,  lolidula). 

The  Norwich  crag  has  also  yielded  the  following  mammalia : — 
EUphai  antiquia,  Cennu  iirdtus,  C.  camiUorum,  Eqwu  /fUnonit, 
Trogonffxrium  Guviai  (an  eitinct  beaver),  Gazella  attglica,  Microhu 
( =  Arvicola)  inlertnedvu. 
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6,  FoitiU  of  the  Orvmer  Foreil  Bed 
Authorities  bave  differed  on  tite  question  whether  these  beda 
should  be  r^arded  aa  the  euminit  of  the  Pliocene  or  the  base  of  the 
Pleistocene,  but  Measre.  C.  Eeid,  E.  T.  Newton,  and  F.  W,  Harmer 
agree  in  classing  them  as  Pliocene,  though  admittiug  that  thej  form 
a.  passage  from  one  series  to  the  other.  The  following  is  a.  brief 
>v  of  the  fiora  and  fauna. 


Purpan  Utngonn. 


The  flora  consists  of  forest  trees  and  of  marsh  or  aquatic  plants, 
and  only  two  species  no  longer  live  in  Britain,  viz.  Pintu  Abia 
(the  spruce  fir)  and  Trapa  nalant  (a  pond  plant).  The  assemblage 
ia  very  aimilar  to  that  found  in  Eaatem  Norfolk  at  the  present  day, 
and  Mr.  Reid  remarks  that  the  occurrence  of  the  maple  and  the 
hornbeam  shows  that  the  climate  cannot  have  been  much,  if  at 
all,  colder  than  it  ia  now. 
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The  marine  mollusca,  of  which  there  are  only  nineteen  species, 
all  occur  in  the  Wey bourn  Crag,  and  include  some  extinct  species, 
such  as  Melampus  pyramidalis,  Tellina  ohliqua^  and  Nucula  Cohholdia, 

With  respect  to  the  land  and  freshwater  mollueca  the  Norwich 
crag  has  yielded  twenty-six  species,  and  all  of  these,  except  two 
recent  species  of  Limncea  and  one  of  Pupa,  are  also  found  in  the 
Forest  Bed.  The  latter,  however,  include  many  others  which  do 
not  occur  in  older  beds,  and  of  these  some  are  extinct,  e.g,  Viviparus 
gibhuSy  Limax  modioliformis,  Nematura  runtonianoj  and  Pisidium 
(utartoides,  together  with  some  that  no  longer  live  in  Britain,  e.g, 
Hydrobia  margincUa,  H,  Steinij  VaXvata  fluviatilis^  and  Corbieula 
fluminalis. 

The  only  remaining  test  of  age  is  that  of  the  mammalia,  and 
.  when  these  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  as  below,  it  is  seen  that  they 
prove  the  beds  to  have  been  formed  just  at  the  epoch  of  transition 
from  Pliocene  to  Pleistocene  time,  a  certain  number  being  survivals 
from  the  Pliocene  (either  of  Britain  or  France),  and  about  an 
equal  number  being  new-comers  which  range  to  Pleistocene  or  to 
modem  times,  while  a  few  have  not  yet  been  found  elsewhere. 

(1)  Survivals  fram  Pliocene^  19 


Elephas  meridionalis. 

,,       antiquus. 
Rhinoceros  etruscus. 

,,  megarhinus. 

Hippopotamus  major. 
Equus  stenonis. 

,y     caballus  (horse). 
Ursus  arvemensis. 
Canis  lupus  (wolf). 
Cervus  Sedgwicki. 

(2)  New-comers 

Bison  bonasus  (var.  priscus). 
Ovibos  moschatus  (musk  o\). 
Ursus  spelfleus  (cave  bear). 
,,     ferox  (grizzly  bear). 
Gulo  luscus  (glutton). 
Canis  vulpes  (fox). 
Mustela  martes  (marten). 
Hysena  crocuta. 
Sus  scrofa  (wild  boar). 
Myogale  moschata  (musk  shrew). 


Cervus  jwligniacus. 

Etueriamm. 

elaphus  (stag). 
„      verticomis  (  =  C.  belgrandi). 
Machaerodus  latidens. 
Trogontherium  Cuvieri. 
Castor  fiber  (beaver). 
Microtus  ( =  Arvicola)  intermedins. 
Lutra  vulgaris  (otter). 


ranging  to  Newer  Jkds^  19 

Sorex  vulgaris  (shrew). 
»»     pygmceus  (picmy  shrew). 

Talpa  europjea  (mole). 

Mus  sylvaticus  (mouse). 

Microtus  arvalis  (field  vole), 
gregalis. 

amphibius  (water  vole) 
glareolus  (red  vole). 

Sciurus  vulgaris  ?  (squirrel). 


?» 


» > 


♦  > 


Caprovis  Savini. 
Alces  latifrons. 
Cervus  Savini. 
Fitchi. 


>t 


(3)  Species  not  knovm  elsewJiere 

Cervus  camutorum. 
Dawkinsi. 
rectus, 
tetraceros. 


>♦ 


>» 
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Stratigraphy 

1.  East  of  England 

Lenhazn  Beda — The  oldest  Pliocene  deposits  in  England  are 
certain  patches  of  ferruginous  sand  which  occur  at  intervals  along 
the  chalk  downs  of  Kent,  from  the  heights  above  Folkestone  to 
those  above  Maidstone,  most  of  them  being  about  600  feet  above 
the  sea.  They  were  first  described  by  Professor  Prestwich  in  1857, 
and  more  fully  explored  by  Mr.  C.  Reid  in  1886.-  The  Lenham 
Beds  are  mere  remnants  of  a  deposit  which  must  originally  have 
had  a  wide  extension  not  only  in  England  but  eastward  through 
Belgium.  These  remnants  have  been  preserved  because  they  have 
subsided  into  deep  pipes  and  hollows  caused  by  the  solution  of  the 
underlying  chalk.  The  hollows  are  lined  with  brown  clay  full 
of  unworn  flints,  and  these  clay  walls  enclose  a  set  of  sandy  deposits, 
yellow  and  red  sands,  reddish  fossiliferous  sandy  ironstone,  and 
greenish  sand  with  scattered  flint  pebbles. 

From  these  beds,  and  chiefly  from  the  ironstone,  Mr.  Reid 
obtained  sixty -seven  species  of  mollusca,  and  all  but  fifteen 
have  been  found  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  so  that  there  cannot  be 
much  difference  in  their  relative  age  in  spite  of  the  great 
difference  in  relative  level.  There  are,  however,  some  species 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  but  are  found  in  the 
older  Pliocene  or  later  Miocene  beds  of  Europe ;  these  are 
Area  diluviij  Cardium  papillosum,  Gastra7ia  fragilisy  Terebra  acwnin- 
<Ua,  Pleurotovia  consohrinay  I\  Jouanneti,  the  first  two  shells  being 
very  abundant.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Lenham  Crag  is 
probably  older  than  the  Coralline,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer  thinks 
that  it  was  considerably  older. ^ 

Some  patches  of  similar  sand  occur  farther  on  the  Surrey  downs, 
but  no  recognisable  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  and  it  is 
consequently  uncertain  whether  they  are  of  the  same  age. 

The  nodule  bed  at  the  base  of  the  Suffolk  crags  contains  many 
rounded  lumps  of  tough  brownish  sandstone  which  are  known  as 
boxstones,  and  have  evidently  been  derived  from  an  older  deposit. 
Many  of  these  contain  fossils,  and  some  of  them  are  species  which 
occur  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  but  two  are  only  known  from  the 
older  Pliocene  of  the  Continent ;  these  are  Gonus  Dujardini  and 
Valuta  awris'leporis, 

Ooralline  Cragr. — This  crag  is  only  found  over  a  small  area 
in  Suffolk  between  Aldeburgh  and  Boyton,  and  in  three  other 
small  isolated  patches  at  Sutton,  Ramsholt,  and  Tattingstone  (see 
map,  Fig.  172).     It  rests  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the  London  Clay, 
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and  its  basement  bed  (as  seen  at  Sutton)  contains  a  remai-kable 
assemblage  of  materials  derived  from  older  deposits,  and  chiefly 
from  the  London  Clay  ;  the  pebbles  are  chiefly  phosphate  nodules 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  but  with  these  are  fragments  of  septaria, 
a  few  small  pebbles  of  quartz  and  flint>  and  the  boxstones  which 
have  been  mentioned  above  ;  there  are  also  Crustacea  and  fish 
teeth  derived  from  the  London  Clay,  reptilian  vertebrae  from  the 
Oxford  Clay,  mammalian  teeth  of  doubtful  age,  many  Cetacean 
bones  and  teeth,  and  some  sharks'  teeth  which  are  probably  of 
Pliocene  age,  such  as  Odontaspis  hastalis  and  Carcharodon  RondeletL 

Above  the  nodule  bed  there  are  yellowish  marly  sands  and  fine 
(juartz  sands,  with  layers  of  comminuted  shells  from  30  to  40  feet 
thick,  and  these  form  the  lower  portion  of  the  Crag ;  above  them 
at  Sutton,  Qedgrave,  and  Aldeburgh  come  about  36  feet  of  a  soft 
porous  yellowish  brown  calcareous  rock,  consisting  largely  of  com- 
minuted shells  and  fragments  of  Polyzoa,  which  are  often  arranged 
in  oblique  laminae,  while  the  bedding  is  of  that  irregular  kind  due 
to  the  action  of  rapid  and  changeable  currents.  This  soft  limestone 
has  probably  been  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime 
from  the  overlying  Red  Crag.    Fossils  are  abundant  in  both  portions. 

The  moUusca  of  the  Coralline  Crag  (if  they  are  not  drifted) 
indicate  a  sea  of  some  depth  (40-60  fathoms),  and  warmer  than  the 
neighbouring  sea.  According  to  S.  V.  Wood's  summary  in  1874 
the  total  number  of  species  was  391,  of  which  142  were  extinct, 
while  249  are  identical  with  recent  forms.  Of  these  living  species 
205  occur  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  only  174  occur  in  British 
seas,  50  being  Mediterranean  species  which  are  not  British,  and 
20  British  species  which  are  not  Mediterranean.  Wood  has  also 
pointed  out  "that  the  most  abundant  and  therefore  the  most 
characteristic  species  of  the  Coralline  Crag  are  southern  species 
unknown  to  British  seas,  and  that  among  the  154  which  occur  both 
in  British  and  Mediterranean  waters  there  are  many  which  are 
really  characteristic  Mediterranean  shells,  and  are  only  marked 
as  British  in  consequence  of  some  rare  occurrence." 

Red  Cragr. — Returning  now  to  the  eastern  counties,  we  come 
to  the  deposit  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Red  Crag,  this 
name  denoting  the  usual  reddish  brown  colour  of  the  material, 
which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Coralline  Crag.  The 
latter  (when  not  decalcified)  is  a  light  yellow  calcareous  deposit 
consisting  chiefly  of  organic  debris  with  some  fine  sand,  while  the 
Red  Crag  is  a  ferruginous  shelly  sand,  its  unaltered  portions 
consisting  partly  of  quartz-sand  and  partly  of  shells  (either  perfect 
or  broken),  the  whole  stained  by  a  variable  proportion  of  peroxide 
of  iron  (from  5  to  16  i)er  cent) 
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This  formation  covers  a  much  larger  area  than  the  older 
(Coralline)  crag,  and  is  apparently  continuous  over  a  space  of  about 
300  square  miles  in  Suffolk,  but  is  so  often  concealed  by  the  sands 
and  clays  of  the  Qlacial  series,  that  generally  it  is  only  on  the 
slopes  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  the  district  that  the  crag 
actually  comes  to  the  surface.  The  best  exposures  occur  in  the 
cliff-sections  of  Walton-on-Naze,  Felixstow,  Bawdsey,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Orwell  and  Deben. 

The  Red  Crag  rests  partly  on  the  London  Clay  and  partly  on 
the  Coralline  Crag,  wrapping  round  the  isolated  reefs  uf  the  latter, 
and  filling  up  the  hollows  between  them.  At  its  base  there  it 
generally  a  beii  of  phosphatic  nodules  with  "  boxstones  "  and  other 
derived  pebbles,  together  with  rolled  bones  and  teeth  of  mammalia 
and  of  sharks. 

From  the  researches  of  Mr.  8.  V.  Wood  ^  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer  ^ 
it  appears  that  the  crag  in  the  southern  part  of  this  area  is 
decidedly  older  than  that  in  the  northern  part.  The  beds  at 
Walton-on-Naze  yield  a  fauna  that  Mr.  Harmer  considers  to  be 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Coralline  Crag,  for  it  includes  many 
southern  species  and  very  few  of  northern  origin,  while  at  Butley 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  northern  species  are  abundant  and 
southern  forms  are  comparatively  rare.  Thus  it  seems  as  if  these 
red  crags  were  deposited  while  the  sea  was  gradually  retreatin<; 
northwards,  the  slowly  receding  waters  leaving  a  succession  of 
beach  and  shallow-water  deposits  behind  them.  This  shelly  crag 
is  seldom  more  than  20  feet  deep  at  any  one  place,  and  its  beddiu<^ 
is  generally  oblique,  so  that  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a 
number  of  shelly  sand-bankfl,  each  composed  of  highly  inclined 
lamime,  one  bank  often  being  sharply  truncated  by  another. 

Mr.  Harmer  has  recently  divided  the  Red  Crag  into  three  parts, 
on  the  basis  of  the  changing  proportion  of  northern  and  southern 
species,  and  these  divisions  may  be  termed  the  Walton  Crag,  the 
Newbourn  Crag,  and  the  Butley  Crag.  The  relations  of  these 
crags  is  best  expressed  by  the  following  table  of  percentages,  in 
the  compilation  of  which  Mr.  Harmer  has  taken  into  account 
only  the  more  abundant  and  characteristic  species. 


Butley  crag  . 
Newbourn  crag 
Walton  crag 
Coralline  crasr 


Extinct 
Species. 


13 
32 
36 

38 


Southern 
Species. 


13 
16 
20 
26 


Northern 
Species. 


23 
11 


5 
1 


Species  of 

Northern  and 

Southern  Ranges. 


47 

36 

35 

3 
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The  Walton  Crag  is  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  Neptunea 
contraria,  Columbella  sulcata,  Nassa  labiosa,  N,  eUgans,  Tro€hvs 
Adansord,  Buccinopsis  Dalei,  and  Dodnia  exoleta;  the  New- 
boum  Crag  by  abundance  of  Cardium  augustatum,  Madra  owdis, 
M,  eonstricta,  and  Tellina  obliqua;  the  Butley  Crag  by  Neptunea 
antiqua,  Buccinum  gtcenlandicum,  Cardium  groenlandicum,  NucuLa 
CobboldicB,  Tellina  ohliqtLo,  and  T.  praienuis. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Red  Crag  is  sometimes  banked 
against  the  Coralline  Crag  is  illustrated  in  the  section,  Fig.  174. 
In  the  pits  near  Sutton  there  is  evidence  of  two  shore-levels,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  clitf-line.  The  upper  cliff  is  about  12  feet  high, 
and  must  formerly  have  been  higher,  as  blocks  of  a  hard  bed 
capping  the  hill  above  are  found  at  its  base,  and  some  of  them 
weigh  more  than  a  ton.  With  these  blocks  are  flints  and  coprolites 
and  shells  of  Mytili,  while  the  surface  of  the  Coralline  Crag  is 
perforated  by  Pholas  borings.  The  lower  shore-line  is  about  9  feet 
below  the  upper,  and  here  again  derived  blocks,  coprolites,  and 
Mytili  were  found.  Tliese  two  shore-lines  are  traceable  all  round 
the  mass  of  Coralline  Crag  intersected  by  the  section,  Fig.  174, 
a  mass  which  evidently  formed  a  reef  in  the  Red  Crag  sea. 

Norwioh  Oms. — This  group  has  a  more  extended  range  than 
either  of  the  older  crags,  since  it  is  found  more  or  less  continuously 
through  Eastern  Sufl'olk  from  Aldeburgh  to  Bungay  and  Beccles, 
and  thence  through  Norfolk  to  Brundall  and  Norwich  (on  the 
river  Yare),  and  to  Coltishall  and  Burgh  in  the  Bure  Valley,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles.  It  is  well  exposed  at  several  localities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  whence  it  takes  its  name  ;  it  is 
a  variable  group  of  sands,  laminated  clays,  and  pebbly  gravels, 
with  occasional  seams  or  patches  of  shells,  and  different  local 
names  were  given  to  different  portions  of  the  group  before  it 
was  ascertained  that  they  all  belonged  to  one  division  of  the  crag. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer  remarks  that  "  the  Norwich  Crag  beds  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval  [of  time]  from  any  part  of  the 
Red  Crag.  Their  molluscan  fauna  has  a  much  more  recent 
character ;  they  never  exhibit  the  highly  inclined  bedding  so 
characteristic  of  the  Red  Crag,  and  they  attain  a  much  greater 
thickness  than  the  latter ;  they  occupy  an  entirely  different 
area,  and  appear  to  have  originated  under  somewhat  different 
conditions."  *^ 

The  Norwich  Crag  appears  to  cut  off  the  Coralline  Crag  abruptly 
near  Aldeburgh  (see  Fig.  173),  and  it  probably  also  truncates  the 
Red  Crag,  for  the  latter  has  never  been  recognised  north  of  that 
place,  while  the  newer  crag  thickens  northward  very  rapidly.  In  a 
boring  at  Leiston,  only  two  miles  from  the  border  of  the  Coralline 
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Crag,  it  was  fouml  to  be  134  feet  thick,  at  South  wold  147  feet,  and 

at  Lowestoft  180  feet  were  traversed  without  reaching  its  base. 

Norwich  Crag  is  not  well  exposed  in  any  cliff-section,  but  a  few 

feet  of  it  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  near  Southwold  and 

Easton    Bavent,    the    succession    at    the    latter    place   being    as 

follows  : — 

Feet. 

Glacial  Beds — Bedded  sands  with  flint  pebbles  .         .     up  to    7 

ChUlcsford  Beds — Bedded  sand  and  clay ,»     12 

Nortoich  Crag — Sand  with  three  layers  of  shells       .  ?»       4 

At  Aldeby,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Waveney,  a  brickyard 
exposes  a  similar  succession,  and  about  sixty-six  species  of  mollusca 
have  been  obtained  from  the  shelly  sands.  A  special  feature  of  this 
locality  is  that  many  of  the  bivalves  occur  with  united  valves  in  the 
position  of  life  ;  they  include  Mya  arenaria^  M,  truncatay  Nuculana 
ohlongoideSy  N,  Innceolata,  Lucina  horealis^  Madeira  ovaliSy  ScrobictUaria 
plana^  Tellina  Zafo,  and  T.  ohliqua. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Waveney  this  crag  is  exposed  in  many 
pits  near  Norwich,  Bramerton,  and  BrundalL  The  beds  vary  from 
15  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  mainly  of  sand  with 
occcisional  seams  of  brown  clay,  and  have  generally  a  bed  of  rolled 
flints  and  pebbles  at  the  base,  in  which  mammalian  bones  and 
teeth  have  been  found.  Similar  crag  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Bure 
at  Coltishall  and  at  Burgh  near  Aylsham,  the  latter  being  the  most 
northern  place  to  which  the  Norwich  Crag  has  been  traced.  The 
fauna  of  the  beds  near  Norwich  and  Coltishall  is  similar  to  that 
farther  south,  but  includes  the  northern  shell  Aitarte  horealis.  In 
both  areas,  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  sometimes  found,  such  as 
Helix  hispiiUiy  Limn(ea  lyalustrisy  Viviparus  medius^  and  Corbicula 
Jlumifialis, 

Chillesford  Beds.  —  There  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  about  these  beds  and  their  relation  to  the  Norwich  Crag. 
The  geological  surveyors  (Messrs.  W.  Whitaker  and  C.  Raid ") 
distinguish  between  Chillesford  Crag  and  Chillesford  Clay,  regarding 
the  former  as  part  of  the  Norwich  Crag  and  the  latter  as  a 
separate  and  higher  horizon.  Mr.  Harmer  agrees  with  these 
authors  that  what  has  been  called  Chillesford  Crag  or  Aldeby 
Beds  is  in  most  localities  indistinguishable  from  Norwich  Crag, 
but  he  differs  from  them  in  regard  to  the  sand  below  the  clay  at 
Chillertford,  which  he  regards  as  belonging  to  the  Chillesford  Beds, 
believing  it  to  be  an  exceptional  bed  without  a  parallel  elsewhere. 
Fig.  175  shows  the  relations  of  these  beds  to  the  older  crags  near 
Aldborough  according  to  Prestwich,  but  the  existence  of  Red  Crag 
there  is  doubtful. 
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The  Chillesford  Beds  consist  of  finely  laminated  clay  and  sand, 
always  micaceous,  lying  horizontally,  and  often  in  alternating  layers 
of  clay  and  sand.  They  are  often  from  18  to  20  feet  thick  ;  they 
rest  indifferently  on  the  Coralline,  the  Red,  and  the  Norwich  Crags, 
and  have  been  traced  from  Walton- on- Naze  to  Mundesley  in 
Norfolk,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  Mr.  Harmer  has  pointed 
out  that  when  the  exposures  of  these  beds  are  plotted  on  a  map 
they  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  sinuous  band  of  gradually 
increasing  width  as  it  is  traced  northward,  a  form  which  suggests 
that  they  were  formed  in  the  estuarine  portion  of  a  large  river 
flowing  from  north  to  south,  and  if  this  was  so,  the  river  was 
probably  a  continuation  of  the  Rhine. 

T^eyboum  Oragr. — This  is  only  found  in  the  north  of 
Norfolk,  and  takes  its  name  from  Weyboum  on  the  coast  near 
Cromer,  where  it  consists  of  from  1  to  1 2  feet  of  loam  and  sand,  with 
a  band  of  blue  clay  in  the  lower  part  and  a  basement  bed  of  unworn 

Railway. 


fig.  175.— diagram  8bcti0n  thbouqh  warren  house,  north  of  aldborouou 

(prbstwich). 


t.  Pebbly  sand  (Qlacial). 
d.  Chillesford  Clay, 
c.  Chillesford  Sand. 


b.  Red  Crag?  (or  weathered  Coralline  Crag), 
a.  Coralline  Crag. 


flints  resting  on  the  chalk.  Its  characteristic  shell  is  Tellina 
bcUthtca,  which  is  very  abundant,  and  is  a  northern  species  that  does 
not  occur  in  the  older  crags.  Out  of  fifty-three  species  of  mollusca  only 
five  are  extinct,  and  all  the  rest  are  such  as  now  live  in  the  North  Sea, 
nine  being  regarded  as  Arctic  forms,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  than 
occur  in  the  Norwich  Crag.  The  fauna,  therefore,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Weyboum  Crag  is  newer  than  the  Norwich  Crag,  and  Mr. 
Harmer  believes  it  to  be  newer  than  the  Chillesford  Beds,  for  in  the 
Bure  valley  he  distinguishes  Norwich  Crag  overlain  by  Chillesford 
Clay,  both  of  which  are  in  places  cut  through  by  a  pebbly  sand 
which  he  regards  as  Weyboum  Crag.  Mr.  Reid  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Chillesford  Clay  passes  laterally  into  Weyboum 
Crag,  the  latter  having  presumably  been  formed  in  shallower  water 
than  the  former. 

Oromer  Forest  Bed. — The  highest  member  of  the  Pliocene 
series  is  exposed  at  intervals  along  the  Norfolk  coast  from 
Happisburgh   to   Weyboum.      It   has   been   described  by  many 

2  M 
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writers,  and  was  carefully  explored  for  the  tjeological  Survey  by 
Mr.  C.  Reid,  who  found  the  general  succession  in  these  cliffs  to  be 
as  follows : — 

Feet. 

T»i  •  A.  /Glacial  deposits 

Pleistocene  I  y^^5^^y^^l,g^ 4  to  15 

rUpper  freshwater  l)ed  j 
„i.  I  Forest  bed  (estuariuo) !- Cromer  Forest  Bed    .        .     10  to  20 

Pliocene     -  Lo^^^.  freshwater  bed  j 

vWeyboam  Crag 1  to  12 

The  lower  freshwater  bed  is  a  local  and  discontinuous  deposit, 
its  relation  to  the  central  estuarine  portion  resembling  that  of  more 
recent  "  submerged  forests  "  to  the  mud  of  modern  estuaries.  The 
middle  division  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  in  irregular  layers, 
and  contains  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  shells  with  manv 
mammalian  bones  ;  it  received  its  name  of  "  Forest  bed  "  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  stumps,  logs,  and  matted  roots  of  trees,  but 
these  are  not  in  the  position  of  growth,  as  formerly  supposed  ;  they 
have  all  been  drifted,  though  probably  not  fibni  any  great  distance, 
and  from  the  appearances  presented  by  many  of  the  stumps,  Mr. 
Reid  concludes  that  they  have  grown  on  the  side  of  a  steep  river- 
bank  which  was  continually  being  undermined  and  washed  away 
by  the  current,  "  and  settling  generally  in  an  upright  position,  as  we 
should  expect,  from  the  greater  density  of  the  roots  and  from  the 
weight  of  the  adhering  soil,  they  have  formed  *  snags '  in  the  river, 
such  as  are  constantly  met  with  in  streams  flowing  through  a  forest- 
clad  countr}'." 

The  upper  surface  of  this  estuarine  deposit  is  often  weathered 
into  a  soil  and  penetrated  by  small  roots  (hence  termed  the  Rootlet 
bed),  and  is  in  some  places  covered  by  lacustrine  deposits  containing 
freshwater  shells,  with  remains  of  fish,  amphibia,  and  small 
mammalia  ;  this  is  the  upper  freshwater  bed.  Among  the  shells 
are  the  following  species,  Pitddium  amnicum^  P.  astartoides  (extinct), 
Corbicula  fluminalis,  Valvata  pueiiialiSf  V,  fluviatUis^  Viviparus 
medius^  V.  vivipara^  Hydrobia  marginata,  Bythinia  tentacukUOf  and 
several  species  of  Helix. 

The  Leda  myalis  bed  is  doubtfully  grouped  as  Pliocene  by  Mr. 
Reid,  but  may  with  equal  convenience  be  regarded  as  the  local  base 
of  the  Pleistocene  series  (see  p.  543). 

2.  South'lFest  of  Englatid 

St.  Erth  Beds. — At  St  Erth,  near  Hayle  in  Cornwall,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  an  interesting 
deposit  of  sand  and  clay,  the  latter  containing  shells  which  prove 
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it  to  be  of  Pliocene  age.     A  pit  near  the  vicarage  exposed  the 

following  beds : — 

Feet. 

Loamy  clay  full  of  angular  stones 2  to  6 

Fine  gravel  and  coarse  ferruginous  sand 4  to  6 

Clay,  yellow  above,  blue  beneath,  and  containing  many  fossils  6 

Fine  foundry  sand,  base  not  exposed ?  10 

The  number  of  mollusca  which  have  been  found  in  the  clay  is 
between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  such  as 
occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Red  Crag,  but  many  species  of  a 
southern  character  are  present,  such  as  Fumis  comeusj  Nassa  recti- 
costata,  NoMa  mutabilis,  Cardium  papUlotumj  and  Cardita  aculeatay 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  eastern  crags,  while  the  Boreal  and 
Arctic  forms  found  so  abundantly  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Red 
Crag  are  absent  at  St.  Erth. 

Mr.  C.  Re  id  has  pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of  extinct  forms^ 
so  far  as  the  fauna  has  been  worked  out,  is  41  per  cent,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  proportion  in  the  Coralline  Crag ; 
and  in  view  of  this  and  of  the  preponderance  of  southern  mollusca, 
he  concludes  that  the  St  Erth  Beds  are  of  older  Pliocene  age. 
Mr.  Robert  Bell,  Professor  Kendall,  and  Mr.  Harmer  are,  however,- 
all  opposed  to  this  view,  and  consider  that  the  St.  Erth  beds  corre- 
spond more  nearly  with  the  older  part  of  the  Red  Crag.  From  the 
nature  of  the  deposit,  from  its  geographical  position,  and  from  the 
occurrence  of  beach  deposits  round  St.  Agnes  Beacon  up  to  375  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  Mr.  Reid  infers  that  the  fossiliferous  clay  was 
formed  at  a  depth  of  40  or  50  fathoms. 


3.   The  Pliocene  in  Belgium  and  Holland 

In  these  countries  a  succession  of  beds  has  been  described  which 
appears  to  correspond  with  the  lower  and  middle  portions  of  the 
British  series,  but  does  not  include  any  representative  of  the 
Norwich  Crag  or  of  the  later  Pliocene  deposits  in  England.  This 
succession,  as  interpreted  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Van  den 
Broeck,  Dr.  Lori6,  and  Mr.  Harmer,^  is  as  follows : — 

4.  Amstelian. 

8.  Scaldisian  or  zone  of  Neptunea  antiqvn. 

2.  Casterlian  or  zone  of  Isocardia  cor, 

1.  Diestian  or  zone  of  Terebratula  grandis. 

The  Diestian  sands  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lenham  Beds,  and  are  only  found  on  the  high  ground  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  Belgian  basin,  occupying  a  considerable 
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area   near   Louvain   and    Diest,    but    not   extending   far   to    the 
northward. 

Near  Antwerp  are  beds  which  contain  a  fauna  similar  to  that 
of  our  Coralline  Crag.  At  the  base  is  a  pebble  bed  covered  by  a 
blackish  sand  yielding  sharks'  teeth,  Gyprina  rustica,  and  Cardita 
senilisy  and  this  passes  up  into  pale  greenish  gray  sand,  from  which 
above  sixty  species  of  shells  have  been  obtained,  the  most  abundant 
being  Isocardia  cor^  Astarte  Omaliif  A.  carbuUndes,  Lucina  borealts^ 
Ringicula  hxuxinea,  and  Turritella  incrassatOy  with  bones  of  BiUcBna 
and  Balamoptera.  This  is  generally  known  as  the  zone  of  /to- 
cardia  cor. 

This  zone  is  succeeded  by  the  Scaldisian,  which  consists  of  red 
and  gray  sands  similar  to  our  Red  Crag,  and  containing  many  of  the 
same  shells,  especially  Sipho  gracilis^  Neptunea  contrarta,  Valuta 
Lamberti,  Nassa  reticma,  N.  lahiosa.  Purpura  tetrcigona^  Pecten  maacC- 
mu8j  and  P.  Gerardi,  These  beds  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Harmer  as 
the  equivalents  of  the  Walton  Crag ;  he  points  out  that  Neptunea 
contraria  is  as  abundant  as  in  the  English  beds,  while  no  specimen 
of  the  dextral  form  N,  antiqua  has  been  found  in  the  Scaldisian, 
and  he  considers  the  two  forms  to  be  distinct  species. 

No  newer  beds  are  found  near  Antwerp,  but  borings  in  Holland, 
and  especially  at  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  have  traversed  a  great 
thickness  of  Pliocene,  and  prove  that  all  the  zones  thicken  greatly 
toward  the  north.  Thus  the  Utrecht  boring  was  carried  to  a  depth 
of  1198  feet  without  reaching  the  base  of  the  Pliocene,  and  this 
depth  is  divided  as  follows  by  Mr.  Harmer: — 

Feet 

Recent  and  Pleistocene  deposits      .  513 

( Amsteliany  jeWow  s&nd8 .  262 

Pliocene-  ScaMisian^  gray  glauconitic  sands   .  123 

Oasterlianj  gray  glauconitic  sands   .  300 


1198 


Here,  therefore,  the  Pliocene  Series  is  probably  at  least  700  feet 
thick.  The  shells  obtained  from  the  Amsteliau  include  NtunUa 
Gohholdice,  Leda  UinceolutUy  Cardium  cdrde,  Gardium  grosnlundicum, 
Tellina  prcKtenuis^  Mactra  subtruncatay  Mya  arenariay  and  Littorina 
littorea,  an  assemblage  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  later  parts 
of  the  Red  Crag. 

No  8i)ecial  accounts  can  here  be  given  of  the  Pliocene  deposits 
of  France  and  Italy,  but  the  folio w^ing  table  shows  the  chief  deposits 
which  have  been  described  in  those  countries,  grouped  under  the 
three  divisions  or  stages  which  are  now  recognised  on  the  Continent, 
and  with  which  it  would  seem  that  our  own  Pliocenes  can  l)e 
brought  into  line. 
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Phtsical  Geography  of  the  British  Area 

Miocene  Period. — From  the  entire  absence  of  Miocene  rocks 
in  Britain  we  may  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  British  area  was 
at  this  time  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  great  Miocene  continent  which  was  mentioned  on  p.  607. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  continuance  of  the  elevation  which  was  in 
progress  during  Oligocene  times,  and  the  vertical  rise  appears  to 
have  been  greater  in  the  west  than  in  the  east,  thus  imparting  an 
easterly  inclination  to  all  the  Neozoic  rocks,  and  causing  the 
development  of  the  successive  escarpments  which  they  now  exhibit ; 
it  is  indeed  possible  that  this  easterly  dip  was  greater  in  Miocene 
times  than  it  is  at  present 

The  physical  features  of  Central  and  Southern  England  appear 
to  date  from  this  period,  so  far  at  least  as  the  general  contours  of 
the  country  are  concerned.  In  Oligocene  times  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  seem  to  have  been  very  different ;  the  Severn,  for  instance, 
may  then  have  been  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  and  the  latter 
could  have  had  no  existence  as  a  separate  river  until  the  watershed 
of  the  Jurassic  escarpment  had  been  formed,  and  its  present  system 
of  tributaries  could  only  have  been  developed  contemporaneously 
with  the  formation  of  the  escarpments ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  streams  which  run  in  the  longitudinal  valleys  parallel  to 
these  escarpments. 

The  position  of  the  Lenham  Beds  on  the  Kentish  downs  proves 
that  in  early  Pliocene  time  there  was  little  difference  in  level 
between  the  eastern  parts  of  Kent  and  those  of  Suffolk,  and  we 
may  assume  that  such  was  also  the  case  in  Miocene  time  though 
both  were  above  the  sea-level  of  the  period. 

The  North  Sea  between  Britain  and  Scandinavia  must  have 
formed  one  of  the  vast  plains  of  the  Miocene  continent,  and  was 
doubtless  watered  by  the  rivers  which  flowed  down  from  the 
surrounding  highlands,  and  which  united  perhaps  to  form  the  deep 
trench-like  valley  which  curves  round  the  coast  of  Sweden,  the 
bottom  of  which  lies  200  feet  below  the  average  depth  of  the 
North  Sea.  Over  the  plain  now  occupied  by  this  sea  and  across 
the  English  Channel  some  of  the  Miocene  animals  must  have 
roamed  into  England,  but  the  only  evidence  of  their  ever  having 
occupied  our  islands  is  the  occurrence  of  the  bones  of  certain  species 
in  the  nodule  beds  which  form  the  base  of  our  Pliocene  deposits. 

Pliocene  Period. — The  Pliocene  deposits  of  Northern  Europe 
seem  to  present  us  with  a  record  of  geographical  changes  which 
gradually  severed  the  northern  sea  from  any  direct  connection  with 
the  Mediterranean,  and  finally  opened  up  a  channel  communicating 
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with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  also  bear  testimony  to  the  gradual 
refrigeration  of  the  climate  throughout  the  whole  of  the  European 
region. 

The  geographical  conditions  of  early  Pliocene  time  probably  re- 
sembled those  of  the  preceding  Miocene  period  more  than  those  of 
the  later  Pliocene.  There  was  an  eastern  or  Belgian  sea  on  the 
site  of  a  Miocene  sea,  and  its  waters  reached  into  the  eastern  part  of 
England  ;  there  is,  moreover,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  sea 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  a  more  southern  sea,  and  had  no 
opening  toward  the  north.  This  is  indicated  by  the  large  proportion 
of  Mediterranean  species  among  the  mollusca  of  the  older  Pliocene 
l^eds,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  this  southern  channel  lay.  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Belgian  sea  was  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  channel  across 
the  south  of  England,  but  between  the  Kentish  downs  and  the 
nearest  Pliocene  deposits  to  the  south-west  (in  the  Cotentin)  there 
is  a  space  of  about  170  miles  over  which  no  trace  of  marine  Pliocene 
has  been  found.  Another  possible  line  of  communication  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  along  which  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
connection  with  the  Mediterranean  in  Miocene  time,  and  although 
there  is  here  also  a  gap  of  140  miles  between  Diest  and  Maintz 
(Mayence)  the  intervening  ridge  is  known  to  have  been  upraised 
after  the  epoch  of  the  Diestian  sands. 

With  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Coralline  Crag 
was  accumulated,  Mr.  Harmer  thinks  that  its  materials  formed 
submarine  shell-banks  piled  up  under  the  influence  of  strong  currents 
from  the  southward,  and  that  these  currents  swept  up  the  remains 
of  mollusca  and  bryozoa  from  the  sea-floor,  redepositing  them  in 
more  sheltered  situations.  He  points  out  that  the  shells  in  the 
IsocardiarBands  of  Belgium  are  always  in  natural  position  with 
united  valves,  while  those  in  our  Coralline  Cmg  are  for  the  most 
part  drifted  shells,  and  he  regards  the  deposit  a.s  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Turbot  bank  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  which  lies  below 
water  of  25  to  30  fathoms,  and  is  a  shell-bank  formed  by  the 
tidal  current  which  sweeps  through  the  North  Strait. 

From  the  general  relations  of  the  newer  to  the  older  Pliocene 
beds  we  may  conclude  that  the  earlier  epoch  was  terminated  by 
movements  which  probably  continued  to  operate  throughout  the 
later  part  of  Pliocene  time.  From  the  facts  which  have  been 
mentioned,  especially  from  the  present  position  of  the  Lenham  beds, 
from  the  progressive  overlap  of  the  newer  crags  toward  the  north, 
and  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  deposits  in  Holland,  we  may 
infer  that  the  movements  consisted  of  an  upheaval  of  the 
southern  border  of  the  older  Pliocene  or  Diestian  sea,  with  either 
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a    contemporaneous    or   subsequent    subsidence   of    its   northern 
border. 

The  consequence  of  the  upheaval  in  the  south  was  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  seas  of  more  southern  latitudes,  and  to 
raise  the  floor  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Diestian  sea  through  at 
least  780  feet  On  the  other  hand  the  subsidence  to  the  northward 
allowed  the  sea  to  spread  farther  north  than  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period,  and  before  the  epoch  of  the  Newboum  and  Butley 
crags  it  would  seem  that  part  of  the  land  which  had  hitherto 
united  Scotland  and  Scandinavia  was  submerged,  so  that  an  opening 
was  formed  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Red  Crag  is  generally  regarded  as  a  shore  deposit,  and  by 
Mr.  Harnier  it  is  compared  with  the  shelly  banks  and  beaches 
which  are  now  being  formed  all  along  the  coast  of  Holland.  These 
accumulations  of  sand  and  shells  are  attributed  by  Dutch  geologists 
to  the  prevalence  of  gales  from  the  west,  and  as  no  such  shell  beds 
exist  now  on  our  eastern  coasts  this  seems  to  explain  the  facts,  but 
if  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Red  Crag,  we  must  suppose  that  in 
Pliocene  time  the  prevalent  gales  were  from  the  eastward,  and  not 
from  the  westward,  as  is  now  the  case. 

As  the  sea  extended  its  area  northward  and  the  land  rose  on  its 
southern  border,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  must  have  prolonged 
itself  northward  over  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  plain, 
and  we  have  seen  (p.  529)  that  the  Chillesford  Beds  may  possibly 
be  deposits  formed  in  the  estuary  of  that  river.  Other  indications 
of  a  large  river  flowing  from  the  south  present  themselves  in  the 
Cromer  (Forest)  beds,  and  Mr.  C.  Reid  has  carefully  examined  the 
stones  which  compose  the  gravelly  portion  of  the  deposit.  He 
found  the  collection  of  pebbles  to  be  such  that  if  the  river  had 
flowed  from  the  south,  west,  or  north,  it  must  have  brought  a  very 
different  assemblage.  '*It  seems,  therefore,  that  only  from  the 
south-east  and  east  could  the  stones  be  derived,  and  that  the  river 
must  have  been  very  large  is  shown  by  the  uniformity  of  the 
composition  of  the  gravels  at  considerable  distances  apart ;  if  this 
be  the  correct  reading,  the  river  can  be  no  other  than  the  Rhine,  a 
view  held  by  various  writers  ever  since  the  Forest  Bed  was  first 
known." 

With  respect  to  the  change  in  the  climate,  the  faima  of  the 
Diestian  sand  and  Coralline  Crag  is  that  of  a  rather  warm  sea,  and 
the  mean  aunual  temperature  of  the  surrounding  country  must 
have  been  decidedly  higher  than  it  is  now  in  the  same  latitudes. 
The  subsequent  exclusion  of  the  warm  southerly  current  doubtless 
caused  a  general  diminution  of  temperature,  but  there  were  other 
meteorologic  and  cosmic  causes  which  operated  in  rendering  the 
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climate  more  and  more  frigid,  till  at  length  in  the  Weyhonm 
Crag  we  find  a  fauna  indicative  of  a  climate  somewhat  colder 
than  that  which  at  present  prevails  in  Norfolk.  This  prepares  us 
for  the  great  change  which  took  place  very  soon  after  the  formation 
of  that  bed. 
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CHAPTEE   XVUI 

NEOGENE    SYSTEM    (cOlUiuued) 

C.  P1.KISTOCENE  Series 

The  tenn  Pleistocene  was  used  by  Lyell  to  denote  the  deposits 
which  are  newer  than  the  Pliocene,  and  yet  not  modem  enough 
to  be  called  Recent  But  different  writers  have  different  ideas  as  to 
what  deposits  should  be  called  Recent.  It  seems  best  to  consider 
the  Pleistocene  period  as  including  all  deposits  in  this  country 
which  are  older  than  the  Roman  occupation. 

Some  of  these  deposits  have  obviously  been  formed  during  a 
time  when  the  climate  became  so  cold  that  the  higher  parts  of  the 
country  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  North  Sea  was 
more  or  less  filled  with  ice.  Such  deposits  are  called  Qlacial,  and 
the  time  during  which  they  were  formed  is  known  as  the  Qlacial 
period,  or  epoch,  and  sometimes  as  the  "Great  Ice  Age,"  while 
all  the  subsequent  deposits  can  be  classed  as  "Post-GlaciaL"  This, 
however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  division  of  Pleistocene  time,  for  as 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  has  pointed  out,  the  Glacial  epoch  must 
be  regarded  as  a  special  episode  or  phase  of  Pleistocene  time,  the 
influence  of  which  was  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  ;  he  has  shown  also  that  the  transition  from  Pliocene  to 
Pleistocene  time  is  marked  by  a  change  in  the  mammalian  fauna  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  that  it  is  the  introduction  of  this  fauna, 
and  not  the  flrst  commencement  of  Glacial  conditions,  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  Pleistocene  time.  These  Glacial  conditions  only 
modified  the  range  of  certain  species,  limiting  that  of  the  southern, 
and  extending  that  of  the  northern  forms  during  their  continuance. 

No  general  classification  of  Pleistocene  deposits  has  yet  been 
framed  that  is  applicable  to  more  than  one  limited  region,  such  as 
Scotland,  or  Wales  and  the  Welsh  borders  ;  still  less  is  it  possible 
to  correlate  the  Glacial  deposits  of  these  regions  with  the  coastal 
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and  fluviatile  deposits  of  a  region  where  there  has  been  no  actual 
glaciation,  such  as  the  south  of  England  or  the  north  of  France. 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  principal  Pleistocene  deposits  of 
the  British  Isles  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  Glacial  and 
Non-Glacial,  and  if  these  are  placed  in  parallel  columns  a  portion 
of  the  one  set  may  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous  with  a  portion 
of  the  other,  though  it  will  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  any  member 
of  one  series  is  contemporaneous  with  any  particular  member  of 
the  other  series.     The  two  series  include  the  following : — 

Glacial  Deposits  Non-Glacial  Deposits 

Alluvial  deposits. 
4.  Latest  marine  boulder-clays.  Later  river  gravels,  etc.  (Neolithic). 

3.  Moraines,  karaes,  and  eskers.         /^l^^^  ^^^^  •F^'^^^i  (PalooUthic) 

i    Cave-deposits  and  Raised  beaches. 

2.  Later  boalder-clays  with  stratified 

sands  and  gravels. 

1.  Older  and  basal  boalder-clays. 


Life  op  the  Period 

Fossils  of  the  Glacial  Deposits 

The  Glacial  deposits  contain  but  very  few  traces  of  life,  though 
remains  of  the  mammoth  (EUphas  primigenius)  and  the  reindeer 
(Rangifer  tarandus)  have  been  found  in  the  so-called  inter-glacial 
beds  of  Scotland,  while  Elephas  antiquus,  Rhinoceros  leptorhinuSj 
Hippopotamus  amphibtusy  and  Hy(Fna  crocuta  have  been  found 
in  beds  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  boulder-clays  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire. 

The  mollusca  of  Pleistocene  times  all  belong  to  living  species, 
but  those  found  in  the  marine  Glacial  deposits  are  such  as  live 
in  the  seas  round  the  northern  parts  of  our  islands,  the  species 
of  our  southern  coasts  being  generally  absent  The  following 
are  some  of  the  commoner  species  in  Glacial  beds  : — 

Oastropoda.     Natica  clausa,    Trophon   clathratus,    Buccinum  undatum, 

B.  groenlandicum,  Pleurotoma  (Bela)  turricula,  Turritella 
communis,  Scalaria  grrenlandica. 

Lamellibrajichia.  Pecten  islandicus,  Nuculana  truncata,   N.  lanceolata, 

Tellina  lata,  T.  balthica,  Astarte  borcalis,  A.  compressa, 
Panopaea  norvegica,  Saxicava  rugosa,  Cyprina  islandica, 
Mya  truncata. 

Fauna  of  Uxe  Pakeolithic  Deposits 

The  mammalian  faima  of  the  Pleistocene  period  is  principally 
known  from  the  remains  preserved  in  the  caves  and  river  gravels 
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of  Southern  and  Central  Eneland,  some  of  which  are  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  later  Glacial  deposita  of  the  more 
northern  districts ;  there  is,  at  any  rate,  little  doubt  that  the 
fauna  of  the  older  river  gravels  is  that  which  existed  on  the 
European  continent  during  the  Glacial  epoch. 

This  fauna  includes  a  remarkable  mixture   of  species,  some 
being  snch  as  would   live   in  a   warmer  climate   than    that    of 


modern  England  (as  the  lion,  leopard,  caSer  cat,  hjaina,  lynx, 
and  hippopotamus),  while  othera  are  northern  and  Arctic  animala 
(snch  as  the  glutton,  Arctic  fox,  musk  oi,  reindeer,  and  leniminya). 
There  is  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  extinct  species,  such  as 
the  mammoth  and  EUphat  antiqiiui,  three  species  oE  rhinoceros, 
and  the  Irish  elk  (Cervu*  giganUnt  =  inegaeeTOt). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the  older 
deposits  of  the  Thames  valley  and  in  the  lower  cave-eartha  of 
various  caverns ; — 
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(1)  Survivals  from  later  Pliocene 


Hippopotamus  major. 
Rhinoceros  megarhinus. 
Elephas  antiquus. 

,,       primigeuius. 
Bison  priscus  (bison). 
Ovibos  moschatus  (musk  ox). 
Machaerodus  latidens. 
Ursus  ferox  (grizzly  bear). 
,,     spelseus  (cave  bear). 
Gulo  luscus  (glutton). 
Lutra  vulgaris  (otter). 
Hysena  crocuta  (spotted  liysena). 
Oervus  elaphus  (stag). 


Equus  caballus  (horse). 
Sus  scrofa  (wild  boar). 
Canis  lupus  (wolf). 
,,     vulpes  (fox). 
Mustela  martes  (marten). 
Castor  europseus  (beaver). 
Mus  sylvaticus  (mouse). 
Microtus  amphibia  (vole). 

gregalis. 

arvalis. 

glareolus. 
Sorex  vulgaris  (shrew). 


n 


>» 


>» 


(2)  New-comers  in  the  older  Thames  Gravels 


Rhinoceros  tichorhinus. 
,,  leptorhinus. 

Bos  primigenius. 
Spermophilus  erythrogenoides. 
Ursus  arctos  (brown  bear). 
Felis  leo  (lion). 

lynx  (lynx). 

jmrdus  (leopard). 

caffer  (catfer  cat), 
^lustela  putorius  (stoat). 

,,        vulgaris  (weasel). 
Canis  lagopus  (Arctic  fox). 


j> 


»» 


»i 


Meles  taxus  (badger). 
Felis  catus  (wild  cat). 
Cei*vus  giganteus  (Irish  elk). 

,,      dama  (fallow  deer). 
Capreolus  caprea  (roe  deer). 
Rangifer  tarandus  (reindeer). 
Saiga  tartarica  (Sai^  antelope). 
Myodes  torquatus  (Norway  lemming). 

,,       lemmus  (Arctic  lemming). 
Lepus  variabilis  (mountain  hare). 
Lngomys  pusillus  (tailless  hare). 
Microtus  ratticeps  (Russian  vole). 


Fautia  of  the  Neolithic  Deposits 

The  Neolithic  fauna  is  very  different  from  the  above,  and 
includes  only  one  extinct  species  (Cervus  giganteus\  though  there 
are  of  course  many  animals  which  have  subsequently  become 
extinct  in  Britain,  such  as  the  reindeer,  brown  bear,  wolf,  wild 
boar,  and  beaver.  Palaeolithic  man  was  a  hunter  only  ;  Neolithic 
man  was  a  herdsman  and  agriculturist,  and  he  introduced  several 
domesticated  animals,  such  as  the  dog,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  and  short- 
horn cow.  The  stone  weapons  of  Palaiolithic  man  are  roughly  and 
broadly  chipped,  while  those  of  Neolithic  man  are  minutely  worked 
and  more  carefully  shaped  and  finished,  the  stone  axes  being  often 
partly  or  wholly  ground  to  a  cutting-edge. 


The  Glacial  Deposits 

It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  Glacial  deposits  first,  as 
they  are  more  considerable  both  in  thickness  and  in  extent. 

Nature  of  Deposits. — What  are  known  as  Glacial  deposits 
or  Glacial   drifts  are  the  relics  of  a  period  when  the  conditions 
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which  are  now  confined  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions 
prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe.  The  depoaits 
accumulated  during  this  period  are  principally  such  as  result 
from  the  action  of  moving  masses  of  ice  (boulder-days),  or  from 
the  action  of  strong  currents  of  water  (coarse  gravels),  but  inter- 
stratified  with  these  there  are  sometimes  sands,  brick-earths,  and 
laminated  loams  which  have  been  deposited  in  quiet  water  and 
in  a  more  gentle  manner. 

The  chief  product  of  the  Glacial  epoch  is  the  material  knovm 
as  boulder-clay.  There  are  several  varieties  of  such  clay,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  have  all  been  formed  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  stiffer,  more  compacted, 
and  unstratified  masses  of  boulder-clay  are  the  product  of  land  ice, 
though  exactly  how  a  continuous  sheet  of  such  material  can  have 
been  accumulated  under  an  ice-sheet  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained  ;  it  is,  however,  fairly  certain  that  such  materials  were 
gathered  and  transported  by  land  ice.  Other  boulder-clays  are  of 
a  looser  texture,  and  are  frequently  associated  with  stratified  sands 
and  gravels  which  contain  marine  shells,  and  such  clays  must 
either  be  marine  boulder-clays  formed  where  ice  invaded  the 
sea,  or  the  materials  must  have  been  ploughed  out  of  a  sea-floor 
by  an  ice-sheet  and  spread  out  on  the  land  beyond. 

Q-laciation  of  Rock-Surfaces. — In  nearly  all  districts  where 
boulder-clays  occur  the  rock-surfaces  which  underlie  the  lowest 
clays  are  glaciated,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  grooved,  scratched,  and 
smoothed  as  they  would  be  by  the  passage  over  them  of  heavy  ice, 
which,  when  its  sole  is  full  of  stones  and  boulders,  becomes  a  gigantic 
rasping,  graving,  and  moulding  tool.  In  most  cases  it  is  found 
that  the  grooves  run  parallel  to  the  main  valleys  of  a  district,  and 
in  many  cases  when  the  directions  are  marked  on  a  map  it  is  seen 
that  they  radiate  outward  in  all  directions  from  some  central 
mountain  tract ;  but  occasionally  they  run  in  one  direction  across 
some  tract  of  country  ^^athout  any  reference  to  its  valley  system, 
as  if  the  ice  had  been  locally  deflected  from  its  natural  course. 
This  system  of  grooves  and  striations  is  often  called  the  glaciation 
of  a  district  or  country. 

Stratigraphy 

The  Glacial  deposits  are  spread  over  large  tracts  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  except  the  extreme  south  of 
England  and  Ireland  ;  but  they  difl'er  so  much  in  difiierent  districts, 
and  vary  so  much  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  general 
district,  that  few  writers  have  yet  attempted  anything  like  a  general 
correlation  of  them.     Our  knowledge  of  them  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
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complete  for  any  such  attempt  to  prove  satisfactory,  and  at  present, 
therefore,  most  districts  have  each  their  own  local  classification  and 
nomenclature.  Consequently,  it  seems  best  to  select  for  description 
a  few  parts  of  the  British  Isles  where  the  glacial  deposits  are  well 
exposed,  and  where  they  have  been  fully  described.  Thus  some 
account  will  be  given  of  the  following  districts : — 

1.  East  Anglia.  4.  Northern  England. 

2.  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.    5.  Central  Scotland. 

3.  North  "Wales  and  Cheshire.     6.  Northern  Ireland. 

1.  East  Anglia 

In  the  east  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  the  most  complete 
sections  of  the  Lower  Glacial  beds  are  found  along  the  coast,  the 
following  succession  of  deposits  can  be  recognised,  but  there  is  no 
place  where  they  can  all  be  seen  in  vertical  succession  : — 

Upper  g„>„p  {S^nt-clay. 

( Contorted  Drift  (loams  and  sands). 
Lower  group  -[  Brown  Boulder-clay  (Cromer  Till). 

[Arctic  plant  bed  and  Leda  mycUis  bed. 

Above  the  Cromer  freshwater  beds  and  below  the  Glacial  deposits 
there  are  two  discontinuous  beds  which  appear  to  be  the  oldest 
Pleistocene  beds  in  Norfolk. 

The  Leda  myalis  bed  is  only  found  between  Old  Hythe  and 
Cromer,  for  south  of  Cromer  it  either  thins  out  or  is  cut  off  by  the 
boulder-clay.  The  bed  consists  of  fine  current-bedded  loamy  sand, 
with  thin  seams  of  loam  and  gravel.  The  fossils  are  marine,  and 
indicate  a  depth  of  5  or  10  fathoms,  as  some  of  the  bivalves  occur 
with  the  valves  united  in  the  position  of  life.  All  the  moUusca 
yet  found  (nineteen  species)  belong  to  living  species,  and  they 
include  two  characteristic  crag  shells,  Neptunea  anttqua  and  Tellina 
obliqua.  One  of  the  best  exposures  is  at  Runton  Gap,  near  Cromer, 
where  Leda  myalis,  Mya  arenaria^  and  Astarte  harealis  may  be  found 
in  position  of  life,  and  the  bed  is  15  feet  thick. 

The  Arctic  freshioaUr  bed  was  first  described  in  1880^  by  Mr. 
C.  Reid,  who  then  distinguished  it  from  the  Forest  Bed,  and  placed 
it  in  the  Pleistocene  series,  because  the  plants  it  contains  indicate 
a  great  change  from  the  climate  of  the  earlier  bed.  Trees  seem  to 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  plants  include  the  dwarf  Arctic 
birch  {Betula  7uz?ta),  the  Arctic  willow  {Salix  polaris),  and  mosses 
which  now  only  live  within  the  Arctic  circle.  It  consists  of  a 
layer  of  clay  and  loam  about  two  feet  thick,  but  is  not  by  any 
means   continuous,  having  only  at  present  been  found  at  three 
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localities  on  the  coast,  viz.  Beeston,  Mundeslej,  and  Ostend,  near 
Bacton.  At  Mundesley  it  has  yielded  freshwater  shells,  elytra  of 
beetles,  and  bones  of  Spermophilus  (a  squirreMike  creature). 

The  Cromer  Till,  where  thickest  near  Happisburgh,  consists  of 
two  beds  of  tough  gray  unstratified  boulder-clay,  with  an  inter- 
mediate band  of  finely  laminated  and  ripple-marked  clay.  The 
boulder-clays  contain  ^gments  of  marine  shells,  with  pebbles  and 
boulders  of  many  kinds  of  rocks,  including  gneiss,  mica-schist,  car- 
boniferous limestone,  basalt,  red  and  gray  granites,  and  **  rhombyn- 
porphyr"  from  Norway,  with  pebbles  of  hard  chalk  which  have 
been  bored  by  marine  annelids,  and  subsequently  striated. 

The  Contorted  Drift  is  usually  a  yellowish  marly  and  sandy  clay 
full  of  stones,  so  that  it  is  really  only  a  variety  of  boulder-clay, 
but  it  exhibits  a  rude  kind  of  stratification,  and  includes  knots, 
patches,  and  seams  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  whole  has  a  twisted, 
contorted,  and  kneaded  appearance.  Another  remarkable  feature 
of  the  deposit  is  the  occurrence  of  large  tabular  masses  of  chalk, 
some  of  which  are  20  to  30  feet  thick,  and  from  100  to  180  yards 
long.  This  drift  contains  boulders  similar  to  those  in  the  till 
below  and  many  broken  shells,  the  latter  being  frequent  in  the 
nests  and  2)atche8  of  sand,  Tellina  halthica,  Cardium  eduU,  Cyprina 
islandica,  and  Mya  arenarm  being  the  commonest  species. 

Near  Cromer  the  thickness  of  the  Contorted  Drift  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  170  feet,  and  the  contortions  are  very  marked,  but 
south-eastward  the  deposit  passes  into  a  tolerably  regular  bed  of 
stony  loam  about  30  feet  thick,  intercalated  between  two  thick  beds 
of  sand,  each  from  20  to  40  feet  thick,  the  upper  of  which  contains 
the  same  marine  shells  as  are  found  in  the  contorted  masses  near 
Cromer.  The  same  change  into  loams,  sands,  and  fine  gravels 
seems  to  occur  as  the  Contorted  Drift  is  traced  to  the  south-west 
beneath  the  Ui)per  Glacial  clay  (see  Fig.  177).  Moreover,  the 
underlying  Cromer  Till  appears  to  thin  out,  so  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich  the  Lower  Glacial  group  consists  only 
of  the  two  following  members  : — 

Stratified  sands  and  gravel,  10  to  20  feet. 

Brown  stony  loam  and  boulder-clay,  10  to  30  feet. 

Such  beds,  with  occasional  intercalations  of  laminated  loam  or 
brick-earth,  cover  large  areas  in  the  east  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex,  but  as  the  beds  ai-e  followed  to  the  higher  ground  in  the 
western  parts  of  these  counties,  and  to  the  chalk  escarpment  in 
Cambridgeshire,  they  thin  out  and  are  overlapped  by  the  Upper 
Glacial  clay,  which  then  rests  directly  on  the  chalk. 
H>  [The  Chalky  Boulder-Clay  is  a  stiff  bluish  gray  clay,  con- 
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taining  an  abundance  of  ground-up  chalk  and  striated  chalk-stones, 
together  with  flints  and  a  variety  of  other  rocks;  among  these 
the  debris  of  Jurassic  rocks  is  conspicuous,  the  great  chiy  formations 
— Lias,  Oxford,  and  Kimeridge  clays — have  evidently  furnished 
much  of  the  clayey  material,  for  septaria  from  these  clays  and 
pieces  of  limestone,  like  the  Lincolnshire  oolites,  are  very  numerous, 
and  derived  fossils,  such  as  Gryphma  arcuaia^  Gryphma  dilatata^ 
Cardinia  Listeri,  etc.,  and  Belemnites  abfyreviatus^  are  not  uncommon. 
In  this  respect  it  contrasts  with  the  boulder-clays  of  the  Lower 
Glacial  group. 

This  boulder-clay  exhibits  a  fairly  uniform  character  over  a 
lar;:e  area,  and  spreads  over  a  part  of  South  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
E8:*ex,  Cambridge,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  the  most  southerly  outlier 
being  that  on  Muswell  Hill,  north  of  Highgate  ;  here  the  clay  is 
of  the  usual  pale  colour,  and  contains  occasional  fragments  of  red 
chalk,  which  must  have  journeyed  a  distance  of  some  100  miles 
for  the  nearest  place  whence  they  could  have  been  derived  is 
Hunstanton  in  Norfolk. 

Another  fact  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  this  clay  is  the  occurrence  in  it  of  pebbles  which  have 
been  carried  up  to  a  level  much  higher  than  that  of  their  source  ; 
thus  phosphatic  nodules  derived  from  the  Cambridge  Greensand 
have  been  found  at  a  level  of  500  feet  above  the  sea,  whereas  the 
outcrop  of  the  parent  stratum  to  the  north  and  west  is  everywhere 
under  160  feet. 

The  thickness  of  this  great  sheet  of  boulder-clay  is  very  variable, 
sometimes  only  a  few  feet  can  be  seen,  and  in  other  places  borings 
have  gone  through  100  or  150  feet  of  it  Its  base-line  is  very 
irregular,  and  it  sometimes  descends  with  a  rapid  slope  into  valley- 
like troughs,  which  are  thus  completely  filled  with  the  clay. 

Plateau  Q-ravel. — The  last  and  highest  Glacial  deposit  in 
East  Anglia  is  a  coarse  flint  gravel  which  forms  isolated  plateaux, 
such  as  Mousehold  Heath,  near  Norwich,  and  consists  mainly  of 
large  rolled  and  battered  flints  with  some  pebbles  of  quartz, 
quartzite,  granite,  etc.  This  gravel  attains  a  thickness  of  from  20 
to  40  feet ;  it  generally  rests  on  the  upper  boulder-clay,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  reposes  directly  on  the  chalk. 

2.  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire 

The  Glacial  deposits  of  these  counties  deserve  attention  because 
they  have  been  fully  described  and  much  discussed,  although  they 
present  many  difficulties,  and  no  agreement  has  yet  been  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  deposits  which  occur  on  the 
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eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  Chalk  Wolds.  The  boulder-days 
found  on  the  one  side  of  this  ridge  differ  greatly  from  those  on  the 
other  side,  and  no  exposure  has  yet  been  found  which  shows  the 
two  in  apposition.  We  shall  therefore  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  two  types,  and  will  afterwards  indicate  the  views  which  have 
been  expressed  about  them. 

The  'Western  Tsrpe. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mass 
of  the  boulder-clay  which  is  found  to  the  west  of  the  Chalk  Wolds 
is  the  same  as  the  Chalky  Boulder-Clay  of  East  Anglia  and  the  eastern 
Midlands.  It  can  be  followed  from  Cambridgeshire  through  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  Rutland  into  South 
Lincolnshire,  and  it  appears  to  have  formed  a  continuous  sheet  or 
mantle  which  covered  even  the  summit  ridges  of  the  Jurassic 
escarpment.  Near  this  escarpment  Jurassic  debris  decidedly 
preponderates  over  chalk  debris,  and  we  again  meet  with  the 
phenomenon  of  stones  being  carried  up  far  above  their  parent  sites. 
The  boulder- clay  of  the  high  ground  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham  is  also  remarkable  for  containing  huge  masses  of  Lias 
Marlstone  and  Lincolnshire  Limestone,  which  have  been  carried 
many  miles  from  the  spots  whence  they  were  quarried  by  the  ice. 
These  blocks  appear  to  have  come  from  the  west  and  north-west. 
Carboniferous  rocks  have  also  come  from  the  north-west,  and  chalk 
from  the  north-east,  so  that  several  ice-currents  seem  to  have  met 
in  this  area. 

The  same  boulder -clay  is  also  found  in  the  central  parts  of 
Lincolnshire,  spreading  over  the  Jurassic  clays  east  of  Lincoln  by 
Tattei-shall,  Homcastle,  Wragby,  and  Market  Rasen ;  and  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  chalky  matter  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chalk  Wolds  is  particulai'ly  noticeable,  till  near  these  hills  it 
becomes  a  stony  chalk-marl,  and  has  been  burnt  for  lime  in  some 
places.  There  is,  however,  very  little  of  it  on  the  Wolds 
themselves,  though  its  occurrence  at  Kelstern,  near  Louth,  proves 
that  it  originally  spi'ead  over  all  levels  below  400  feet 

Below  the  escarpment  it  has  been  traced  northward  to  Brigg, 
but  has  not  yet  been  identified  at  any  place  farther  north  in  this 
direction,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  lower  gray  boulder-clay 
of  the  vale  of  York  was  part  of  the  same  sheet. 

The  Ea43tem  Type. — The  boulder  -  clays  of  the  eastern 
districts  are  generally  of  a  purplish  or  reddish  brown.  In 
Lincolnshire  they  occupy  the  tract  which  lies  between  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Wolds  and  the  marshes  which  border  the  coast;  in 
Yorkshire  they  occupy  the  area  which  holds  a  similar  position,  and 
is  known  as  Holderaess  (see  map,  Fig.  140).  They  occur  chiefly  at 
low  levels,  but  enter  the  valleys  of  the  Wolds,  and  in  Lincolnshire 
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appear  to  have  mantled  their  slopes  up  to  a  height  of  at  least  380 
feet ;  beyond  Holdemess  they  occur  on  the  clialk  to  a  height  of  440 
feet,  and  descend  into  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  forming  the  cliffs  as  far 
as  Filey,  and  occurring  at  intervals  along  the  coast  to  the  northward. 

An  important  fact  is  that  these  clays  with  associated  sands  and 
gravels  are  l)anked  up  against  an  ancient  coast-line  which  in  places 
presents  the  form  of  a  buried  line  of  cliffs.  Such  cliffs  appear  to 
exist  in  Lincolnshire  from  Welton  near  Burgh  to  Hawerby,  about  8 
miles  north  of  Louth.  They  occur  again  in  Yorkshire,  and  are 
intersected  by  the  present  coast-line  at  Sewerby. 

In  Lincolnshire  the  basement  beds  are  now  here  visible,  but  it 
is  known  from  borings  that  they  are  from  60  to  100  feet  thick, 
and  that  they  rest  on  a  floor  or  scar  of  chalk  which  is  about  80 
feet  below  the  present  sea- level,  where  it  passes  under  the  sea 
The  base  of  the  series  is  nowhere  visible,  but  borings  prove  thai 
there  is  always  a  basement  bed  of  chalk-rubble  from  2  lo  8  feet 
thick.  The  clays  which  are  visible  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  a  lower 
clay  of  a  purplish  brown  colour  (the  "Purple  Clay"),  containing 
stones  and  boulders  both  large  and  small  ;  (2)  an  upper  clay  of  a 
dull  red  colour  mottled  with  ashen  gray,  containing  many  small 
stones,  pellets  of  chalk,  and  bits  of  coal,  but  few  large  boulders  ; 
this  is  known  as  the  "  Hessle  Clay."  - 

Near  the  border  of  the  Wolds  patches  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
frequent,  often  resembling  beach  deposits,  and  containing  many 
marine  shells,  some  of  which  are  perfect,  but  most  are  broken.  They 
include  Mya  truncata^  Corbula  gihha,  Mactra  subtruncataj  TeUina 
balthicay  T.  lata^  Cardium  eduUy  Cyprina  islandica,  Venus  gallina^ 
and  (at  Croxton)  Corhicula  fluminalis^  which  is  also  abundant  at 
Kelsey  in  Yorkshire.  At  Kirmington,  and  about  80  feet  above  sea- 
level,  an  interesting  deposit  of  laminated  silt  or  warp  occurs  con- 
taining Foraminifera,  Rissoa  ulvaSy  Scrohicularia  itlana^  and  other 
bivalves  ;  it  resembles  the  warp  formed  between  tide-marks  on  the 
present  coiist,  and  is  overlain  by  10  or  12  feet  of  beach  shingle. 
The  occurrence  of  such  undisturbed  marine  silt  in  association  with 
the  boulder-clays  and  marine  gravels  is  of  much  importance. 

In  Holdemess  the  sea  has  cut  back  into  the  Qlacial  deposits,  and 
good  sections  are  thus  exposed  in  the  cliffs,  especially  at  Dimlington, 
Bridlington,  and  Sewerby.'*  The  succession  of  beds  seen  at  these 
places  is  as  follows,  the  total  thickness  being  from  60  to  100  feet : — 

5.  The  Sewerby  gravels. 

4.  The  Hessle  boulder-clay. 

3.  The  Purjile  boulder-clay. 

2.  The  Basement  boulder  clay. 

1.  Chi^lky  gravel  and  buried  cliff  beds. 
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The  chalk;  gravel  appears  to  form  a  nearly  continuous  basal 
bed.  The  buried  cliff  beds  are  only  seen  at  Sewerby,  where  they 
are  1'anked  against  the  ancient  coast-line  above  mentioned.  The 
section  here  ia  represented  in  Fig.  179,  and  the  mammalian  bones 
mentioned  on  p.  639  were  lound  in  the  old  beach  and  in  the 
overly  inf;  rain  wash. 

Tlie  Basement  clay 
feet  thicli,  and  incliidt 
contain  marine  shells; 


of  a  greenish  ffc&y  colour,  is  sometimes  30 
twisted  layers  or  patches  of  sand  which 
>  fewer  than  110  species  have  been  found, 
le  which   no  longer  live  in  British  waters, 

such  as  Nucula  Cobhvldi/x,   Teltina  oMiqua,  AsiarU  borealis,  Fiinu 

tpilzbergauie,  and  F.  Sarti. 

Tlie  Purple  and  the  Hessle  boulder-clays  have  the  Mime  characters 

as  in  Lincolnshire.     Tlie  commonest  stones  in  these  and  the  lower 


1.  Psirplo  boulder.cl4jr. 
t.  BuH-mont  bouliler^li 
k  Chalky  gnTSl. 


4.  HlonnuDd     'I 

5.  Pebblfl  bnch  / 
I.  Chalk. 


clay  have  been  derived  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  to  the  north- 
wafl,  but  Hunie  have  conie  from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  others  from 
Teesdiile  and  from  Cumberland,  while  a  few  are  identical  with 
rocks  in  tlie  south  and  west  vf  Norway. 

Relative  Age. — ^The  correlation  of  the  beds  above  described 
with  those  ol  more  southern  countii'a,  and  the  relation  of  the  eastern 
to  tlie  western  deposlt<i,  are  debated  questions,  but  two  opinions 
have  been  expressed,  and  a  third  view  is  also  possible.  (1)  The  eastern 
series  may  be  newer  thiin  liie  western  {Clialky  Boulder-tlay},  and 
therefore  later  than  any  deposit  in  East  Anglia  (except  the  platean 
gravel)  ;  (2)  the  eastern  series  may  be  the  older  of  the  two  and 
equivalent  to  the  Lower  Glacisl  of  Norfolk  ;  (3)  the  eastern  and 
western  clays  may  be  of  nearly  the  same  age,  but  formed  by  different 
ice-streams,  the  one  coniitig  from  the  north  and  north-east,  the 
Other  from  the  north-west 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  older  view,  and  is  supported  hy  the  fact 
that  the  western  clays  appear  to  have  undergone  more  subseqaent 
erosion  and  destruction  than  the  eastern,  and  also  by  the  entiie 
absence  of  chalky  clay  above  the  latter,  for  if  the  second  view  wen 
correct  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  non- occurrence  of  such  a 
superposition  in  some  part  of  Holdemess.     There  are  some  facta, 
however,  which  favour  the  second  view,  for  there  is  much  general 
similarity  between  the  drifts  of  Holderness  and  those  of  Cromer ; 
further,  when  the  latter  are  followed  along  the  north  coa^t  of  Norfolk, 
part  of  them  seems  to  pass  into  beds  which  have  all  the  charactera 
of  the  Hessle  clay. 


3.  North  WaleSy  Cheshire^  and  West  Lancasliire 

Q-laciation. — The  glaciation  of  the  country,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  more  exposed  rock  surfaces  have  been  grooved  and  striated 
by  the  passage  of  ice,  may  first  occupy  our  attention.  Sir  A. 
Ramsay  has  shown  that  among  the  Welsh  mountains  the  direction 
of  these  markings  corresponds  to  the  general  trend  of  the  larger 
valleys,  and  that  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  glaciers. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  those  valleys  which  radiate  from  the 
Snowdonian  mountains  to  the  southward,  eastward,  and  northward.* 
In  Anglesey,  however,  the  glacial  striae  run  from  north-east  to 
south-west  at  right  angles  to  the  trend  of  the  great  valleys  which 
open  on  to  the  Menai  Straits,  and  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
glaciation  of  that  island  is  not  due  to  the  local  glaciers.  Again, 
in  Flint  and  Denbigh  the  stria*,  run  across  and  not  down  the 
valleys,  except  that  of  the  Dee,  which  roughly  coincides  with  their 
general  direction,  this  being  from  W.S.W.  to  RN.E.  Lastly,  in 
Cheshire  and  the  south-west  of  Lancashire  the  prevalent  direction 
is  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  a  large 
body  of  ice  came  from  the  north  and  passed  southward  on  each 
side  of  Wales,  the  local  ice  being  deflected  by  it 

Q-lacial  Deposits. — The  observations  of  Mr.  Mellard  Reade^ 
and  Mr.  A.  Strahan  ^  have  shown  that  these  are  divisible  into  two 
groups:  (1)  an  older  set  of  tough  blue  boulder-clays  and  coarse 
gravels  which  only  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains ; 
(2)  a  newer  set  of  red  and  brown  boulder-clays  with  intercalated 
beds  of  sand  which  are  sometimes  over  100  feet  thick ;  these  beds 
resemble  the  Holderness  drifts,  and  have  been  called  the  "  Low- 
level  boulder-clays  "  by  Mr.  Reade. 

The  relations  of  the  two  deposits  are  well  shown  in  the  cliffs  of 
Colwyn  Bay,  where  the  following  succession  is  visible : — 
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Feet. 

(4.  Brown  boulder-clay  with  broken  shells  and  some 
northern  erratics 8  to  12 
3.  Obliquely  stratified  sands  resting  on  an  eroded 
surface 6  to  12 

2.  Cream-coloured  till  in  discontinuous  ^mtches         .  0  to    2 

Older  *  1.  Hard  bluish  gray  till  packed  full  of  stones  derived 

from  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  seen  for    6 

Of  the  upper  sands  and  clays  Mr.  Reade  frvs,  "they  are  not 
what  the  immediate  coast  or  mountains  could  yield,  but  are 
composed  principally  of  Triassic  debris  mixed  with  travelled  and 
striated  rocks."  Near  Llaudulas,  at  a  height  of  about  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  stratified  sand  and 
gravel  in  which  marine  shells  occur,  and  reddish  boulder-clay  rises 
to  above  400  feet  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 

In  the  west  of  Carnarvonshire  there  are  vast  accumulations  of 
gravel  and  boulder  beds  which  sweep  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  to 
heights  of  800  and  1000  feet ;  and  on  the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfaen, 
a  hill  overlooking  Carnarvon  Bay,  with  a  height  of  1360  feet,  there 
is  an  extensive  deposit  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel  containing 
marine  shells,  more  than  sixty  species  having  l)een  obtained. 
Among  the  most  abundant  of  these  are  Tellina  baltka^  Cardium 
edule,  A  starts  borealis,  Oyprina  tslandicUj  and  Turritella  communis. 
It  is  irregularly  overlain  by  boulder-clay,  and  both  deiK)8its  contain 
erratics  from  Cumberland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  chalk  flints  which 
came  probably  from  Ireland.  These  flints,  as  Mr.  Mackintosh 
observes,  have  travelled  to  a  higher  level  than  their  source,  for  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Irish  chalk  are  between  900  and  1000  feet.^ 

Similar  shell-bearing  gravels  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Mackintosh 
at  heights  of  1000  to  1230  feet  on  the  east  side  of  the  hills  near 
Minera  in  Denbighshire  ;  here  also  Eskdale  granite,  Cumberland 
felstones,  and  Chalk  fiints  are  mixed  with  the  debris  of  local  rocks, 
and  all  are  well  rolled  and  rounded  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  a 
sea-beach.  This  pebbly  condition  appears  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  gravels  between  levels  of  1000  and  1400  feet,  while  between 
heights  of  500  and  1000  feet  the  stones  in  the  drift  are  mostly 
angular.  Above  1400  feet  there  are  again  angular  gravels,  and 
boulders  of  Arenig  felstone  occur  in  the  Minera  district  up  to  a 
height  of  1900  feet 

The  low-level  boulder-clays  were  formerly  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  clay  with  a  middle  sandy  division,  but  Mr.  Reade  and 
Mr.  Strahan,  who  are  both  well  acquainted  with  the  drifts  of  these 
counties,  agree  in  thinking  that  the  sands  do  not  form  anything  like 
a  continuous  horizon,  but  are  irregular  beds  developed  at  varions 
horizons.     Although  there  is  no  regular  tripartite  division  of  the 
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i«nes,  }et  as  a  whole  the;  exhibit  much  reEem 
blence  tio  the  deposils  ot  HolderneRS  anU  East 
LincolDshire  fur  the  loner  cla}s  are  geoemll^r 
purph'h  brown,  and  tlie  uppemioat  claj  re 
'  senihleB  the  Ueasle  Clay  in  bcmt,  streaked  and 
i     mottled  mth  gray  and  also  in  containing  fewer 

[  A  good    section  of  the   Lancashire  drift  la 

I     ei|  used  m   the  chfTs  near  Blackpool   (hee  }•!(• 

[     180)      Hlfb  the  lower  beil  ot   boulder  clay  is 

I     harder  aad  more  stony  than  that  forming  the 

uppnr  part  of  the  elift  but  otherw  lee  there  ib 

little     difference     between    ttiini       the    inter 

calattd   sandx  and  graicle   are  well   atratitied, 

and  contain  man\  marine  xbells.     OccasionalU 

as  at  Linda]  lU  North  LancoGhirc   beds  of  peat 

with  leaies  and  trmka  of  troee  oimr  iKneath  a 

great  thicknetis  of  boulder  clav 

Both  the  boulder  clays  and  the  xands  fre 
quently  contain  marine  shells  ami  Foraminifera, 
those  m  the  sands  ha\ing  doubtlesn  bten 
brought  bj  the  currents  which  cjuneil  the  sand 
but  those  m  the  boulder  ck}  a  are  hlled  with 
tine  eilt  charged  with  ioraniinifera  showing 
that  the^  ha\e  been  picked  up  from  iltv  shores 
and  transported  by  ae  The  shells  haie  liten 
found  at  various  localities  in  Cheshire  and 
Lantoshire  fn  ni  sea  lei  el  up  to  600  feet  and 
at  1200  feet  near  Macclesfield 


4    Northtni  England " 

The  OlociatiOQ  — This  is  traceable  chiefly 
to  two  mam  centres — thi,  moontam  clusttr  of 
th(  Engtiih  I^ke  District,  imd  the  mas.ive  fells 
of  Oallonav  in  bcotlaiid  Little  record  is  kfl 
of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Olaiial  period  but 
to  the  early  sporadic  radiation  of  boulders 
from  the  e  centres  may  be  due  much  of  the 

Till  iwctioii  iK  a  contnliutjon  fn  m  tho  p«n  or  the 
lute  Mr  Hugh  Miller  F  G  S  nliose  personal  acqiiwDt- 
■nce  with  tbe  dulrict  makes  it  mora  loluoble  than  any 
deocnpti  n  the  author  could  bave  compiled  trata 
pnblished  aonccM. 
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strange  intercrossing  and  intermingling  that  marks  their  after- 
distribution.  In  many  cases  they  may  have  found  their  way  into 
their  present  position,  not  from  the  parent  rock 'direct,  but  from 
various  points  within  the  circles  of  early  dispersal. 

The  striation  of  the  Lake  District  must  be  attributed  to  glaciers 
which  moved  out  through  its  radiating  dales  in  almost  every 
direction,  the  chief  axis  of  movement  being  that  of  the  principal 
watershed  which  runs  through  its  centre  approximately  east  and 
west.  The  lower  valleys  and  their  parting  ridges,  according  to  Mr. 
Clifton  Ward,^  becjime  gradually  buried  under  a  confluent  sheet  of 
ice.  In  Galloway  heavy  glaciers  moved  out  from  the  central 
granitic  masses,  and  the  glaciers  of  the  two  districts  came  together 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Solway  basin. 

The  further  distribution  of  stria)  and  boulders  is  curious  in  the 
extreme.  From  Galloway  it  is  remarkable  that  they  pass  very 
little  to  the  northwards.  On  the  west  they  bend  along  the  coast  as 
if  to  join  the  south-west  stream  of  striae  making  down  from  the 
Highlands  through  the  now  submerged  valleys  of  Argylcvshire  upon 
the  broader  vale  of  St.  Patrick's  Channel.  On  the  south  they  point 
freely  southward,  ami  their  directi(m  is  continued  over  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  Anglesea,  In  the  Lake  District  the  same  southward 
tendency  is  observable.  Boulders  of  Cambrian  rocks  do  not  range 
far  to  the  north  or  north-west — not  far  bevond  Carlisle — but  stream 
off  freely  to  the  south.  Moreover,  from  the  eastern  fells  near  Shap 
and  those  round  the  head  of  Lunedale  they  are  shed  southward 
over  North  Lancashire,  not  only  down  the  valley  of  the  Lune  and 
along  the  low  sea-board,  but,  as  if  regardless  of  gradients,  over  the 
Ingleborough  district  into  Ribblesdale,  crossing  many  considerable 
valleys,  and  overriding  hills  up  to  1500  feet. 

In  easterly  directions  the  evidence  is  still  more  curious.  In  the 
south-ejistem  part  of  Galloway,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Home,  the 
striae  point  across  the  Solway,  Crifell  (1800  feet  high)  standing  in 
the  way  somewhat  like  a  graduated  mark  in  a  tide-way.  The  main 
stream  of  striation,  joined  towards  the  south  by  striae  and  boulders 
from  the  Lake  District,  passes  to  the  east  coast  of  England.  The 
greater  part  of  it  crosses  the  watershed  between  the  Cheviots  and 
the  northern  shoulder  of  Cross  Fell  (both  of  which  hill-groups  had 
small  ice-caps  of  their  own),  at  heights  of  from  600  to  1700  feet ; 
it  skirts  the  Cheviot  range,  the  ice-borne  boulders  covering  their 
flanks  up  to  1600  feet,  but  apparently  at  lessening  heights  as  we 
trace  them  on.  To  the  south  of  Cross  Fell  a  smaller  stream  of 
boulders  and  striae  from  Galloway  and  the  Lake  District  con- 
centrates upon  the  Stainmore  Pass,  and  carries  the  boulders  of 
Shap  Fell  to  the  east  coast  through  Teesdale.^ 
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0-18.0101  Deposits. — It  is  not  only  in  the  striation  of  the 
rocks  that  these  movements  are  recorded,  but  also  in  the  structure 
of  the  till  or  lower  boulder-clay,  which  enwraps  the  country  with 
an  irregular  sheet  of  miscellaneous  off-scourings,  and  extends  from 
the  flanks  and  hollows  of  the  hills  (as  high  sometimes  as  1800 
feet)  down  to  the  sea.  The  larger  boulders  embedded  in  the 
till  are  striated  in  situ  in  the  same  general  direction,  anel  with 
the  same  firmness  and  evenness  as  the  striae  on  the  rocks ;  thus 
the  till  of  Northumberland  may  be  likened  to  one  vast  irregular 
"  striated  pavement"  The  smaller  bouldei's  and  stones  frequently 
have  their  longer  axes  drawn  into  the  line  of  glaciation,  as  if  by  a 
heavy  dragging  force  moving  contemporaneously  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  material.  At  the  surface  it  is  often  shaped  into  sow- 
backs  or  drumlins  stretched  in  the  same  direction.  All  these 
features  of  the  till  are  remarkably  developed  on  the  watershed 
among  the  Bewcastle  Wastes,  north  of  Gilsland  in  Cumberland.^® 

The  composition  of  the  till,  again,  shows  that  the  outcrops  of 
rock  lying  in  the  path  of  movement — all  the  way  from  the  red 
rocks  of  Cumberland,  for  instance,  to  the  coaly  shales  of  Newcastle 
— contributed  one  after  the  other  their  quota  of  materials,  the 
boulders  being  gradually  reduced  in  size  and  rubbed  down  into 
clay,  etc.,  as  if  by  sustained  friction,  as  they  were  carried  on.  The 
texture  and  colour  of  the  till  thus  constantly  varies — it  is  bright 
Indian  red  on  the  red  rocks ;  leaden-coloured  and  clayey  on  the 
carbonaceous  rocks ;  sandy  and  raw  where  the  pale  carboniferous 
sandstones  predominate  ;  brown  and  dry  on  the  Cheviot  i)orphyry  ; 
and  when  it  rests  on  composite  formations  such  as  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone  series,  it  never  remains  for  half  an  acre  the 
same.  Among  the  slopes  of  the  higher  hills  it  is  thin,  loose, 
local,  angular,  and  almost  morainic-looking  ;  in  the  valleys  and 
low  grounds  it  becomes  dense  and  well-kneaded  up,  and  contains 
a  larger  assortment  of  boulders  ;  in  the  lower  grounds  it  is  often 
gravelly  and  much  intercalated  with  seams  of  sand  and  gravel 
and  laminated  clay  without  stones ;  but  it  is  the  same  deposit 
throughout 

The  overlying  deposits  are  not  so  well  understood.  In  the 
Isle  of  Man  Mr.  Home  describes  an  important  section  near 
Ramsey,  ^^  where  a  lower  boulder-clay  or  till  is  overlain  by  finely- 
stratified  sands  and  gravels,  "evidently  a  marine  deposiV'  above 
which  is  a  stony  clay  (6  to  8  feet  thick)  resembling  the  maritime 
boulder-clav  of  Scotland.     In  West  Cumberland  Mr.  J.  D.  Kendall  ^^ 

ft 

describes  sands  and  stony  clays  which  he  believes  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  uppermost  sands  and  boulder-clays  of  Lancashire.  On 
the  coasts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  there  is  undoubtedly 
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an  upper  boulder -clay  limited  to  the  maiitime  districts,  aud  to 
elevations  under  350  feet^  and  lying  in  the  track  of  the  north 
and  south  coast  glaciation.  It  is  divided  from  the  till  either  by 
stratified  sand  and  gravel,  or  by  an  eroded  junction  line.  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  deposit,  very  uniform  in  character,  that  is  found 
all  along  the  sea-board  from  Aberdeenshire  southward,  differing 
from  the  till  by  its  uniformly  reddish  colour  and  the  fewness 
and  small ness  of  its  stones. 

The  latest  deposits  of  the  Glacial  period  in  the  north  of 
England  are,  (1)  the  ridges  and  mounds  of  tumultuously  stratified 
gravel  aud  sand  known  as  kames  (or  eskers),  and  (2)  moraine 
mounds  of  angular  debris.  The  moraines,  which  abound  in 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Lake  District,  are  the  debris  heaps  of 
the  last  shrunken  glaciers.  In  Northumberland  they  are  few 
and  small.  The  gravel  mounds  are  of  more  equivocal  origin. 
In  some  cases,  near  Otterburn  in  Northumberland,  they  merge 
into  moraines  ;  one  part  of  a  single  mound  may  be  moraine  and 
the  other  part  kame.  These  kames  are  of  true  morainic  origin. 
The  winding  kame  ridges,  which,  like  the  drumlins  of  the  drifts 
extend  in  the  direction  of  ice -movement  (though  only  a  single 
chain  of  them  crosses  the  watershed  of  England,  i.e.  through  the 
shallow  watershed  valley  at  Gilsland),  are  often  supposed  to  be 
marine,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  nor  even  probable. 

5.  Central  and  Northern  Scotland 

The  following  account  of  the  Glacial  phenomena  of  this 
region  is  taken  principally  from  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Memoir  on  the 
Phenomeyia  of  the  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland,^^  supplemented  by  some 
additions  from  more  recent  sources. 

Q-laoiation. — The  rocky  regions  of  Scotland  nearly  every- 
where exhibit  the  peculiar  rounded  and  moulded  outline  which 
is  characteristic  of  ice-action,  and  nowhere  are  these  swelling 
contours  more  distinct  than  on  the  slopes  which  rise  from  the 
central  lowlands.  Wherever,  too,  the  smoothed  surfaces  of  the 
rocks  have  been  protecUtd  from  atmospheric  influences  by  a 
covering  of  turf  or  clay  they  exhibit  the  striations  and  groovings 
left  by  the  i>assage  of  ice -borne  stones ;  such  striated  surfaces 
occur  not  only  on  the  summits  and  flanks  of  lofty  mountains, 
but  also  along  the  shores  of  the  lochs  and  firths,  and  are  often 
seen  to  pass  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Observation  has  shown  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  striso  run 
parallel  to  the  main  valleys  of  the  country,  and  that  they  radiate 
outwards  from   the  great  central  mountain  ranges.     Thus   there 
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is  ample  proof  that  the  Grampians  formed  one  axis  of  dispersal, 
for  down  the  valleys  which  open  on  to  the  Clyde  the  strise  run 
south  or  south-east,  down  Loch  Fyne  they  run  south-west,  while 
at  the  north  end  of  Loch  Awe,  and  thence  over  the  country  to 
Loch  Linnhe,  the  direction  is  uniformly  from  east  to  west ;  down 
the  valley  of  the  Spey  they  run  north-east,  in  Aberdeen  nearly 
due  east,  while  in  Perth,  Fife,  and  Forfar  the  directions  are  south- 
east and  east -south-east.  The  higlilands  of  Sutherland  formed 
another  centre  whence  the  ice  radiated  in  every  direction. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  coincidence  between  the 
direction  of  the  stria;  and  that  of  the  main  valleys  ;  thus  the  dis- 
trict known  as  Knapdale  in  Argyleshire,  which  rises  to  700  or  800 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  glaciated  obliquely  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, as  if  the  ice  had  filled  up  the  valley  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  had 
flowed  over  the  ridge  to  the  Sound  of  Jura.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  time  when  the  ice  from  the  Perthshire  highlands  went 
across  the  Ochil  Hills,  some  of  which  reach  a  height  of  2300  feet, 
and  these  are  important  facts  to  remember  when  the  mode  of 
glaciation  is  considered. 

Glacial  Deposits.^ — The  following  is  a  general  classification 
of  these  dej)osits,  but  it  is  seldom  that  all  the  members  are  found 
in  one  locality,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  moraines  were  more  or 
le.«8  contemporaneous  with  the  later  shell- bearing  clays  : — 

0.  Kamcs  and  raised  beaches. 
4.   Moraines  of  local  glaciers. 

.'{.  Shcll-btaring  clays  near  the  coast. 

2.   Upper  boulder-clays  with  stratified  sands  and  gravels. 

1.  Lower  boulder-clay  or  till. 

The  till  is  described  as  a  very  stiff  clay  full  of  stones  and 
boulders,  or  rather  as  a  mixture  of  gritty  clay,  gravel,  and 
boulders,  the  whole  being  so  hard  and  compact  that  it  often 
weathers  like  a  conglomerate.  Boulder-clay  of  this  kind  occurs 
up  to  heights  of  IGOO  feet,  and  is  sometimes  over  100  feet  thick, 
being  always  thickest  on  the  low  grounds  and  thinning  away  on 
the  highland  slopes.  The  stones  and  boulders  found  at  any  given 
locality  are  principally  derived  from  local  rocks,  and  in  the  low- 
land clays  there  are  not  many  stones  which  have  travelled  more 
than  a  few  miles  from  their  parent  site  ;  most  of  the  fragments 
are  smoothed  and  striated,  and  many  are  scratched  all  over,  often 
exhibiting  five  or  six  definitely  striated  surfaces.  The  local 
character  of  the  clay  is  also  shown  by  its  variations  in  colour. 
Hugh  Miller,  sen.,  long  ago  remarked  that  red  sandstones  were 
covered  by  red  boulder-clay,  the  gray  flags  of  Caithness  by  a 
lead -coloured  clay,  and  the  coal-measures  of  the  Lothians  by  a 
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bluish  black  clay ;  subsequent  observations  have  shown  that  the 
clays  of  these  colours  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  limits  of 
the  formations  from  which  they  derive  their  tint,  but  slightly 
overlap  them  in  an  outward  direction  ;  thus  in  the  basin  of  the 
Forth  the  red  clay  passes  eastward  on  to  the  coal-measures  for  a 
certain  distance  before  it  is  replaced  by  the  clay  which  derives 
its  tint  from  those  measures. 

Thus,  though  the  materials  of  this  inland  boulder-clay  afford 
evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  transport,  still  its  local  character  is 
so  strongly  marked,  that  "whatever  may  have  been  its  mode  of 
production,  it  cannot  have  been  carried  from  a  distance,  but  must 
have  been  formed  on  the  whole  in  the  districts  in  which  it  is  found." 

In  many  places  the  hard  till  or  boulder-clay  above  described 
is  covered  by  deposits  of  a  more  varied  character,  consisting  of 
stratified  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  ;  such  deposits  occupy  large  areas 
in  the  central  lowlands  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 
Associated  with  these  beds  or  stranded  on  bare  hill -sides  are 
numerous  large  erratics  or  isolated  bouldei-s,  which  have  usually 
come  from  points  to  the  north  or  north-west  of  the  positions  they 
now  occupy,  and  some  have  travelled  distances  of  50  or  60  miles ; 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  bouhiers  rarely  or  never  occur  in  the 
older  boulder-clay,  though  they  often  lie  on  it. 

A  good  example  of  the  stratified  beds  is  found  in  the  Isle  of 

Arran ;  the  beds  are  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  bums  near  Lag 

from  80  to  100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  as  follows : — 

Feet 
Beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay         ......  15 

Reddish  clay  with  shells  of  Arctic  siiecij-s  7  to  10 

Hard  brown  boulder-clay  or  till seen  for  20 

Along  the  coast  of  Aberdeen,  from  Stonehaven  to  Peterhead,  a 
very  different  kind  of  boulder-clay  is  found ;  this  is  a  reddish  brown 
clay  which  appears  to  resemble  the  brown  clays  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  It  contains  broken  marine  shells,  and  often  includes 
seams  of  fine  sand  or  laminated  silt;  moreover,  its  materials  ap)>ear 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  southward,  from  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone districts  in  Kincardine  and  Forfar,  a  conclusion  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  striai  on  the  rocks  below,  pointing 
from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.  Near  CoUieston  and  Slains  this  clay  rests 
on  a  set  of  stratified  sands  and  gravels  which  are  more  than  50 
feet  thick,  and  contain  numerous  broken  marine  shells,  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  Pliocene  bedn, 
comparable  to  the  English  crags.  The  red  clay  varies  from  10  to 
30  feet  in  thickness,  and  reaches  inland  up  to  heights  of  300  feet, 
while  pebbly  gravels  with  broken  shells  ranj^e  up  to  470  feet. 
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In  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  there  are  certain  deposits  which  were 
evidently  formed  during  the  last  stage  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  The 
usual  succession  of  these  beds  is  as  follows  : — 


3.  Sandy  clay  or  sandy  gravel. 

•2.  Fine  gray  clay  with  many  i)erfect  shells. 

1.  Laminated  reddish  clay  without  shells. 

Till.  Hard  tough  boulder-clay  with  striated  stones. 


Clyde 
l)eds 


There  is  always  a  layer  of  laminated,  stoneless,  and  shell-less  clay 
between  the  till  and  the  shell-bearing  clay  (No.  2),  but  its  thickness 
varies  from  1  to  18  feet.  The  clay  above  is  a  consolidated  mud 
through  which  many  stones,  both  rounded  and  angular,  are  scattered, 
but  its  consistency  is  not  that  of  boulder-clay,  and  the  stones  are 
not  glaciated  ;  the  shells  which  occur  in  it  are  generally  perfect, 
and  are  of  northern  and  Arctic  sjHicies.  The.se  clays  fringe  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  from  Glasgow  westward,  and  pass  up  the  Kyles  of 
Bute  to  Loch  Fyne  ;  they  are  also  found  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Lomond,  but  do  not  anywhere  extend  beyond  60  feet  above  the  sea. 

Inland  the  last  phase  of  the  Glacial  epoch  is  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  terminal  moniines  in  many  of  the  Highland  valleys  ; 
sometimes  several  such  moraines  occur  one  above  another,  and 
huge  blocks  of  rock  are  often  perched  on  the  top  of  them  as  well 
as  on  the  neighbouring  slopes,  while  the  course  of  the  glen  above 
the  highest  moraine  is  swept  clear  of  all  such  detritus. 

KamoM  are  found  in  some  districts,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  observed 
that  in  Easter  lloss  the  ends  of  all  the  kames  are  markedly  levelled 
out  into  horizontally  stratified  sheets  of  gravel  all  along  the  line 
of  the  100-foot  beach  of  that  district. 

6.   Ireland 

Glaciation. — The  glaciation  of  Ireland  presents  some  remark- 
able features  ;  the  prevalence  of  ice-marks  running  from  N.N.W. 
to  S.S.E.,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  roches  moutonn^es  sloping 
to  the  N.N.W.,  prove  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  general 
movement  of  the  ice  was  from  that  direction.  This  general  trend 
is  particularly  noticeable  throughout  the  southern,  central,  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  country  ;  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  however, 
the  ice-marks  vary  gi'eatly  in  direction,  pointing  south-west  about 
Gal  way  Bay,  W.N.W.  round  Clew  Bay,  due  north  round  Killala 
Bay,  north-west  down  the  valley  of  Lough  Erne,  and  north-east  in 
Tyrone.  It  is  probable  that  the  strise  have  not  all  been  produced 
at  the  same  time  or  by  the  same  agent ;  that  some  were  made  by 
the  early  glaciers,  some  by  an  ice-sheet  or  ice-stream  during  a  time 
of  submergence,  and  some  by  the  later  glaciers  which  occupied  the 
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mountains  on  their  re -elevation,  and  it  is  obviously  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  striae  made  at  these  different  stages  of  the 
Glacial  episode.  Mr.  J.  R.  Kilroe  has  shown  tliat  in  the  north-west 
of  Ireland  two  sets  of  striae  can  be  distinguished,  the  one  being 
due  to  a  local  glaciation  and  the  other  to  a  flow  of  ice  from  the 
west  of  Scotland.^* 

Q-lacial  Deposits. — Ireland  is  largely  covered  by  Glacial 
deposits,  about  which  much  has  been  written,  but  no  satisfactory 
or  comprehensive  account  of  them  has  yet  been  published.  Enough 
is  known,  however,  to  make  it  obvious  that  they  were  accumulated 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  England  ;  those  of  Northern 
and  Eastern  Ireland,  indeed,  greatly  resemble  the  drifts  of  Western 
England,  but  those  of  the  central  and  western  districts  constitute 
rather  a  different  type. 

The  central  plain  of  Ireland  "  is  largely  covered  by  a  widely 
spread  mass  of  drift,  consisting  of  dark  sandy  clay  with  pebbles  and 
blocks,  and  occasional  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  are  sometimes 
very  regularly  stratified.  The  great  majority  of  the  pebbles  are 
rounded  fragments  of  Carboniferous  limestone,  whence  the  deposit 
usually  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Limestone  Drift  This  deposit  rests 
not  only  on  the  limestone,  but  sweeps  up  on  to  the  flanks  of  all 
the  hills  which  rise  from  the  central  plain.  In  such  case  the 
Limestone  gravel  (often)  becomes  largely  mingled  with  the  detritus 
of  the  rocks  of  which  the  hills  are  made,  .  .  .  but  gravel  almost 
entirely  composed  of  limestone  pebbles  is  found  up  to  heights  of 
1 200  feet  on  the  granite  mountains  south  of  Dublin.  It  spreads 
across  the  lower  part  of  this  granite  range,  and  runs  down  by  Bray 
into  the  county  Wicklow,  where  it  is  covered  by  beds  of  sand  and 
marl  that  spread  through  Wicklow  and  Wexford  over  all  the  low 
grounds  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea-coast." 

In  some  cases  this  Limestone  Drift  overlies  a  deposit  composed 
entirely  of  local  rocks,  as  in  Qlenbarrow,  on  the  northern  flank  of 
the  Slieve  Bloom.  Here  at  a  height  of  800  feet  the  river  runs 
below  a  clitf  120  feet  high,  which  is  entirely  formed  of  stratified 
drift,  and  exhibits  the  following  succession  : — 

Feet 
Coarse  drift  with  limestone  boulders  60 

Fine  laminated  sand .20 

Rubbly  sand,  with  angular  blocks  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  tho  same 
rock  lying  below 60 

On  the  north-east  coast  there  are  deposits  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  low-level  drifts  of  Lancashire,  consisting  of  red  and  brown 
boulder  -  clays,  with  frequent  intercalations  of  sand  containing 
marine  shells.     Cliff-sections  of  such  beds  are  frequent  along  the 
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coasts  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and  their  marine  origin  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  shells  in  the  sands,  but  by  the  presence  of  Nucidana 
pemula  and  Nuculana  minuta  with  attached  valves  in  boulder-clay 
at  VVoodburn  Glen,  near  Belfast. ^^ 

Southwards  these  reddish  clays  appear  to  overlie  the  limestone 
drift,  as  seen  in  the  cliff-sections  at  Killincy  and  Bally  brack,  south 
of  Dublin,  and  they  attain  a  great  thickness  near  Carlow,  where 
the  foUowiug  succession  was  found  in  sinking  a  colliery  shaft : — 

Feet. 
-^T         r^ -r^        rStiff  red  clav  with  stones         .  84 

Newer  Dnft        |  Laminate.  1  clay        ....  5 

-.       ^        ,^  .-  r  Sand  with  pebbles  of  liniestont.  25 

Limestone  I)rift|stroug  clay  with  stones  8 

122 

Drifts  with  marine  shells  occur  again  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
chiefly  below  600  feet,  but  on  Three  Rock  Mountain  in  Wexford 
they  occur  at  a  height  of  1300  feet,  and  include  some  more  southern 
forms,  as  Dosinia  lincta,  Venus  striatula,  and  Venuif  casina. 

No  notice  of  Irish  drifts  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  long  winding  banks  or  ridges  of  gravel  which  are  known  as 
eskers.  These  ridges  often  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  other  Glacial 
deposits,  and  from  these  the  materials  composing  them  have  been 
chieflv  derived.  Thev  often  extend  in  sinuous  lines  for  manv 
miles,  but  are  confined  to  the  plains  and  low  grounds,  not  extending 
above  the  400  feet  contour.  They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
among  the  latest  of  the  Plei.«itocene  deposits,  but  the  occurrence  of 
large  boulders  on  these  banks  shows  that  floating  ice  was  still 
present. 

Morainic  mounds  occur  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  more 
mountainous  regions,  and  testify  to  the  existence  of  small  valley 
glaciers  during  the  last  stage  of  the  Glacial  period. 


B.  Non-Glacial  Deposits 

As  mentioned  on  ]>.  540,  the  older  river  gravels  and  the  older 
cavern  deposits  ai)pear  to  be  of  about  the  same  age,  and  in  both  the 
stone  weapons  of  Paheolithic  man  are  associated  with  the  bones  of 
many  extinct  animals.  In  some  places  it  seems  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish two  Palaeolithic  horizons  or  ages,  an  older  of  roughly  made 
implements  associated  with  Elephas  antiquusy  and  a  newer  of  more 
finitthed  weapons,  for  which  the  name  Mefolithic  has  been  proposed. 
Some  authorities  recognise  a  third  age,  that  in  which  remains  of 
the  reindeer  are  abundant,  associated  with  a  special  type  of  flint 
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implements.  If  the  latter  is  in  real  succession  and  not  a  mere  local 
variation  the  Pleistocene  (non-Glacial)  succession  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows : — 

4.  Neolithic,  the  age  of  domesticated  animals. 

^*  \Mesolithic  /^^®  *^  ^^  ^^®  reindeer  (Bangi/er  tarandus). 

2.)  '  \the  Af^  of EkpJuis pHmigenius  And  Jihinoeeros  lichorhinus. 

1.  Palffiolithic,  the  age  of  Elcphas  antiquus. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  volume  to  give 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  river  gravels,  cave 
earths,  raised  beaches,  and  other  non-Glacial  deposits  in  Britain. 
Only  a  few  examples  will  therefore  be  described  in  the  following 
pages. 

Oave  Deposits. — The  origin  of  caves  and  the  formation  of 
the  deposits  found  in  them  is  explained  in  most  books  on  Physical 
Geology.  Many  such  caves  have  now  been  explored  in  England 
and  Wales ;  some  of  them  have  served  as  dens  for  bears  or  for 
hyoenas,  and  the  bones  of  other  animals  belong  to  carcases  which 
have  been  dragged  in  by  these  creatures.  At  other  times  they  have 
served  as  shelters  for  man,  whose  occupation  of  them  is  proved  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  stone  implements — Palaeolithic  in  the 
lower  beds,  and  sometimes  Neolithic  in  the  higher.  The  caves  of 
Creswell  Crags  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  on  the  borders  of  Derby 
and  Notts  afford  good  examples  of  such  deposits.  ^^  In  Robin  Hood 
Cave  the  beds  found  were  : — 

Feet. 

5.  Stalagmite  united  to  the  roof 1  to  2 

4.  Breccia  with  bones  and  implements 0  to  3 

3.  Cave  earth  with  bones  and  implements  2  to  4 

2.  Red  clayey  sand  with  bones 2  to  4 

1.  Light-coloured  sand   with  blocks  of  limestone  fallen  from 

the  roof 2 

The  lowest  sand  yielded  no  organic  remains,  but  the  red  sand 
contained  bones  of  many  animals,  all  of  them  scored  with  the  teeth- 
marks  of  the  creatures  which  had  dragged  them  into  the  cave,  and 
that  these  were  hysenas  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  hysena 
bones  and  teeth  belonging  to  individuals  of  all  ages  from  cubhood 
upwards.  Flint  implements  are  rare  in  the  sand,  but  abound  in 
the  overlying  cave  earth,  some  consisting  of  flint  and  others  of 
quartzite,  but  all  of  Palaeolithic  form  ;  bones  of  the  same  animals 
occur  in  this  layer.  Lastly,  in  the  breccia  above  are  flint  and  bone 
implements  of  the  more  highly  finished  type  which  is  known  as 
Neolithic,  and  fjEishioned,  according  to  Professor  Dawkins,  by  a 
different  race  of  men  to  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

2  0 


Feet. 

Inches. 

6 

4 

3 

9 

8 
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1 

0 
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Some  caves  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  (North  Wales)  have  been 
explored  by  the  late  Dr.  Hicks,  and  are  important  from  their  position 
in  relation  to  the  local  Qlacial  deposits.  ^^  They  are  known  as 
the  Ffynnon  Benno  and  Cae  Gwyn  caves,  and  are  situate  in  a  small 
valley  or  ravine  on  the  east  side  of  the  Vale  at  a  level  of  nearly 
400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valley  has  apparently  been  filled 
with  Glacial  drift  of  the  low-level  Lancashire  type  (see  p.  55 2^  and 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Cae  Gwyn  cave  was  found  to  be  buried 
beneath  a  bank  of  stratified  sand,  gravel,  and  boulder-clay,  the 
lower  layers  of  which  entered  the  cave  and  overlay  the  bone-bear- 
ing cave  earth.     The  section  at  this  entrance  was  as  follows  : — 


Reddish  bonlder-clay  with  sandy  seams 
Sand  with  boulders  and  seams  of  clay 
Gravelly  sand  with  fine  laminated  nand  below 

Red  laminated  clay 

Cave  earth  with  bones  and  flint  implements 

Moreover,  in  the  other  cave  the  bone  earth  had  been  disturbed, 
the  stalagmite  floor  in  places  broken  up,  and  large  stalactites  had 
been  broken  off,  the  whole  being  covered  by  clays  and  sands  con- 
taining pebbles  from  distant  sources.  Dr.  Hicks  concluded  that  the 
contents  of  the  cave  are  pre-glacial,  but  this  was  not  proved  by 
the  evidence,  and  the  assemblage  of  mammalia  is  that  of  the  later 
Palasolithic  time,  the  commonest  species  being  Bhinoceros  ticharhinus, 
ElephcM  lYrimigemus  (the  mammoth),  and  Rangifer  taraiidus  (reindeer). 
They  must,  therefore,  be  rej^arded  ns  inter-glacial,  but  anterior  to 
the  submergence  which  enabled  the  northern  ice  to  travel  so  far 
southwanl. 

Another  important  cavern  is  that  known  as  Kent's  Cavern,  near 
Torquay  in  Devon.  This  was  explored  by  Mr.  Pengelly  with 
assistance  from  the  British  Association,  and  classified  collections  of 
its  contents  may  be  seen  in  the  museums  at  Torquay,  South 
Kensington,  and  Oxfor<l.  Where  the  succession  was  complete  it 
read  as  follows  : — 

5.  Black  mould. 

4.  Granular  stalagmite  (5  feet)  with  Rome  bones. 

3.  Cave  earth  with  many  bones  an  1  Palaeolithic  implements. 

2.  Hard  crystalline  stalagmite  (6  to  10  feet)  with  bones  of  bears. 

1.  Breccia  with  bones  of  bears  and  rude  stone  implements. 

The  cave  seems  to  have  been  first  occupied  by  bears  and 
occasionally  by  men  of  early  Palaeolithic  race.  In  the  cave  earth 
(No.  3)  liyicna  bones  are  the  most  abundant,  but  remains  of  twenty- 
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five  other  mammals  were  found,  including  Elephas  primigenius, 
Rhinoceros  tichorhiniis^  and  liangifer  taranduR,  With  these  were 
associated  flint  implements  of  two  recognised  PaloeoHthic  types  and 
a  few  tools  made  of  hone.  Tin's  deposit  evidently  represents  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  is  covered  hy  the  upjKir  stalagmite  containing 
remains  of  hya*na,  mammoth,  fox,  and  horse. 

Another  well-known  cave  is  that  at  Brixham  on  the  south  side 
of  Torbay.  Fig.  181  is  a  diagrammatic  view  of  this  cave  and  of  the 
deposits  found  in  it  The  gravel  at  the  bottom  contained  a  few 
rude  Palaoolithic  implements  and  a  few  bones  of  bears  and  of  the 
mammoth.  The  cave  earth  contained  an  assemblage  similar  to 
that  of  Kent's  Cavern. 


Fi}{.  ISl.— MKt'lION  Tili:OU«iII  TUK  bONKCAVKAI    BRIXHAM,    DEVON. 


2.  Sta1ai;iiiit«'  fl<>«»r  and  three  calcare<ju9  bre«'ria 

4.  HIu<:k  InhI  near  iwitrunce  only   . 

i).  Ki'^MiMh  oavit  rarth  with  many  Ixmfs 

tf.  WattT-worn  ijia\el  or  HhinijlH    . 


1  to    2  feet 

2  ,. 
2to  4  .. 
•Jtol-.'   ,, 


River  Gravels. — The  nianncr  in  wliich  disconnected  tracts 
and  ternices  ol'  gravel,  i>and,  and  lo;uii  have  bt*en  formed  and  left 
at  various  levels  in  a  river-valley  is  expiaintnl  in  all  text-books  of 
Physiwil  Geology.  Tliey  represent  diH'erent  stages  in  the  excava- 
tion of  a  valley,  thodii  at  the  highest  level  above  the  existing  stream 
being  of  course  tlie  oldest,  and  the  othei-s  newer  in  proportion  as 
thev  are  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  motlem  alluvium. 

The  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  nmy  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  such  accunmlations.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  valley 
tracts  of  gravel  are  found  at  various  height?,  now  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  now  on  the  other  ;  three  stages  or  terraces  can  often  be 
distinj^uished,  the  highest  l)eing  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  From  this  highest  terrace  few  hemes  have  been  obtained, 
but  at  the  lower  levels  land  and  river  shells,  with  remains  of  Elephas 
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pHttugenivj^  Elephas  antiquui,  Itkinoceros  tKhorhinm,  BtMn  pritaa, 
SangifeT  tarandiis,  Equus  eahaltiu,  Canu  lupwi,  and  Urna  arctot  are 
fretiuently  found.  Between  Windeor  and  London  the  outapreedi  of 
gravel  become  wider  and  more  continuouB,  but  the  surface  of  the 
older  parts  still  rises  to  30,  and  even  45  feet  above  the  river,  and 
the  «LellB  are  still  of  fluviatile  spticies.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  when  these  gravels  were  deposited  the  Thames  had  a  much 
longer  course  than  it  has  at  present,  and  that  this  part  of  the  vallej 


was  then  far  inland,  otherwise  the  beds  would  be  at  a  lower  level 
and  the  sheila  would  be  estuorine.  In  these  gravels,  at  Acton  and 
Stoke  Newington,  many  flint  implements  of  Palieolithic  type  have 
been  found. 

Below  London,  at  llford,  Grays,  CrayforJ,  and  BHth,  there  are 
a  series  of  gravels,  sands,  and  loams  which  rise  to  25  or  30  feet 
above  the  river,  but  are  nearly  60  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
alluvium  at  Erith.  These  beds  have  yielded  the  mammalian  remaina 
mentioned  above,  and  it  is  only  at  these  places  that  Rhinoceroi 
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Uptorhinus  and  R.  tichorhintLs  have  been  found  together.  The 
presence  of  Rhinoceros  megarhinus  (a  Pliocene  form)  and  the  absence 
of  the  reindeer  {Rangifer  tarandits)  are  regarded  as  indications  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  deposits.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  species  of  land 
and  freshwater  shells  have  been  found,  several  of  which  no  longer 
live  in  Britain,  e.g.  Cyrena  {Corbicvla)  fluminalis.  Unto  littoralis, 
Pisidium  amntcitm,  Hydrohia  marginatay  and  Helix  fruticum.  A 
worked  flake  proving  the  presence  of  Man  has  also  been  found  in 
the  lower  brick  earth. 

The  district  now  drained  by  the  river  Cam  contains  an 
interesting  series  of  river  deposits  which  bear  testimony  to  the 
successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  drainage  system  of 
this  area.  The  oldest  line  of  gravels  has  no  connection  with  the 
modem  river-valley,  but  crosses  it  nearly  at  right  angles  near 
Cambridge.  Patches  of  gravel  in  the  hill-valleys  near  Balsham 
testify  to  the  action  of  streams  where  none  now  exist,  and  these 
seem  to  have  united  to  form  a  river  which  ran  by  Wilbraham,  Quy, 
Cambridge,  Girton,  Oakington,  Long  Stanton,  and  Willingham.^^ 


Fig.  188.— DIAGRAMMATIC  SECTION   ACROSS  THE  OLD  ORAVBL  RIDOE  AT  MARCH. 

d.  Loam.  h.  Boulder-Clay, 

c  Gravel  and  sand.  a.  Kimeridge  Clay. 


/.  Fen  deposits. 


The  deposits  it  has  left  now  form  long  gravel-capped  ridges,  the 
base  of  the  gravels  where  intersected  by  the  Cam  being  about  40, 
and  their  surface  sometimes  60  feet  above  the  modem  alluvium. 
These  fluviatile  gravels  appear  to  terminate  abruptly  near  the  fens 
of  the  Bedford  Level,  but  were  probably  originally  continuous  with 
the  gravels  at  Chatteris,  Doddington,  and  March,  which  form 
similar  ridges  rising  above  the  general  level  of  the  fens  which 
surround  tbem,  and  evidently  mark  the  estuarine  channel  of  a 
river  which  traversed  the  country  when  it  stood  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level,  and  before  the  Fen-land  existed.  The  shells  found  at 
March  are  chiefly  marine,  but  include  Gorbicula  fluminalie. 

Of  deposits  which  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  modem  river 
Cam,  remains  of  three  terraces  can  be  recognised.  The  highest  of 
them  runs  by  Trumpington  and  Barnwell,  about  25  feet  above  the 
alluvium,  and  has  yielded  a  number  of  mammalian  bones  and 
teeth,  with  a  still  larger  number  of  shells,  among  which  Corbicula 
flumincUis,  Unio  littoralis,  and  Hydrohia  margincUa  occur.  These 
three  shells  do  not  occur  in  the  lower  terraces,  which  are  respec- 
tively about  15  and  8  feet  above  the  alluvium  near  Cambridge. 
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Raised  Beaches. — Elevation  of  the  land  is  also  attested  by 
the  raised  beaches  and  sea-margins  which  occur  along  many  parts 
of  the  British  coast-liue.  The  beaches  consist  of  sand  and  gravel, 
irregularly  stratified,  and  often  containing  drifted  shells,  such  as 
may  be  found  on  modem  shores.  Deposits  of  this  kind  occur  at 
Brighton  and  westward  along  the  southern  part  of  Sussex  as  far  as 
Portsdown  Hill,  the  highest  level  at  which  they  are  found  being 
about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  Inland  they  are  banked  against  au 
old  line  of  clilfs,  the  position  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  147. 
Raised  beaches  exist  also  at  Portland  Bill,  where  the  highest  part 
of  the  deposit  is  50  feet  above  sea-level,  and  at  many  places  round 
the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  ^^  On  the  Scottish  coasts  raised 
beaches  and  lines  of  cliflf  are  found  at  various  successive  levels 
between  25  and  100  feet  above  high -water  mark,  four  or  live 
sometimes  occurring  one  above  another. 

W.  E. 

River  Cam.  South  of  Trumpington.  Nine  Wella. 


Pig.  184.— SECTION  ACKOSH  THE  TRUMPisoTON  ORAVEL8.    Distance  2  miles. 

a.  Lowest  tornioe.  d.  Clialk  nuirl. 

h.  Becoiid  terrace.  »'.  Ganlt. 

f.  ni«liest  terrace.  /.  Alluviuin. 

Alluvial  Levels. — These  are  marshy  flats  formed  of  the 
deposits  left  by  the  flood- waters  of  a  river  ;  they  border  the  actual 
channel  of  the  river  and  wi<len  out  in  the  lower  part  of  its  valley, 
till  near  the  river's  mouth  they  ol'ten  form  wide  levels  or  marshes, 
which  are  partly  of  fluviatile  and  partly  of  marine  origin.  The 
depth  of  alluvial  matter  which  occupies  the  ancient  valleys  of  our 
rivers  near  their  mouths  is  sometimes  very  great ;  thus  at  Sheerness. 
and  also  at  Upchurch,  near  Sheppey  Island,  borings  have  proved  77 
feet  of  such  alluvium.  In  the  Essex  marshes  there  is  sometimes 
50  feet  of  alluvial  matter.  At  Yarmouth  there  is  said  to  be 
170  feet,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yare  and  Wensum  there  appears 
to  be  sometimes  60  or  70  feet  of  alluvium  between  the  present 
surface  and  the  chalk  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

In  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  a  deep  deposit  of 
alluvial  matter  has  accumulated  behind  the  bank  of  boulder-clay 
which  blocks  the  seawai-d  end  of  the  valley,  forming  the  great 
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**  fiats"  and  '^ings"  near  the  villages  of  Wilton,  Allerston, 
Ebberston,  and  Swainton.  The  deposits  consist  of  soft  clays  and 
sands,  which  are  sometimes  60,  70,  and  even  100  feet  deep, 
resting  usually  on  a  layer  of  gravel  from  which  a  water-supply  is 
obtained. 

Besides  the  deposits  above  mentioned  which  lie  within  river- 
valleys,  there  are  other  tracts  round  our  shores  which  have  once 
been  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  are  now  tilled  principally 
with  marine  silts  and  clays,  though  layers  of  peat  witli  trunks  of 
trees  are  frequently  intercalated  with  the  silts,  and  mark  pauses  in 
the  process  of  silting  up.  Many  such  tracts  pass  beneath  the 
present  beaches,  and  were  evidently  once  much  more  extensive 
than  they  are  now.  Such  are  the  marshes  near  Fleetwood,  in 
Lancashire,  the  Bridge  water  Levels  in  Somerset  which  pass 
beneath  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  must  formerly  have  extended 
far  down  this  estuary,  the  Pevensey  Levels  in  Sussex,  the  Romney 
marshes  in  Kent,  the  Fens  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  and  the 
marshes  of  the  East  Lincolnshire  coast. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    AND    CLIMATAL  CONDITIONS   OF   THE    PLEISTOCENE 

PERIOD 

The  Arctic  plants  in  the  thin  layer  underlying  the  lowest 
boulder-clay  of  Cromer  indicate  a  great  and  sudden  increase  of 
cold,  and  the  overlying  boulder-clays  are  the  acknowledged  product 
of  ice-action,  though  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  principal 
agent  engaged  in  their  formation  was  sea-ice  or  land-ice. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  are  only  three  sets  of  causes  which 
could  have  wrought  such  a  change  of  climate ;  these  are  (1)  cosmical 
and  astronomical  causes  affecting  the  whole  globe  ;  (2)  local  and 
geographical  causes  involving  the  connection  or  disconnection  of 
continents,  and  the  consecjuent  divergence  or  introduction  of 
marine  currents ;  (3)  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  areas 
of  high  and  low  barometric  pressure,  affecting  the  direction  of 
prevalent  winds. 

(1)  The  earth's  orbit  or  path  round  the  sun  is  not  a  circle,  but 
an  ellipse,  the  form  of  which  is  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
variation  ;  the  sun  occupies  one  of  the  foci  of  this  ellipse,  and 
when  the  earth  is  at  the  end  nearer  to  this  focus  it  is  said  to  be  in 
perihelioti,  when  at  the  other  end  it  is  in  aphelion.  When  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  great,  and  the  winter  of  one  hemisphere 
occurs  during  the  period  of  aphelion,  the  amount  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  must  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  winter  temperature 
must  consequently  be  greatly  lowered  ;   moreover,  the  length  of 
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winter  would  be  increased,  so  that  at  such  a  time  it  would  be  no 
less  than  thirty-six  days  longer  than  the  summer  (its  length  at  the 
present  time  being  eight  days  shorter  than  that  of  the  summer). 

The  result  of  such  conditions,  viz.  a  lowering  of  the  temperature 
and  a  lengthening  of  the  winter  in,  say,  the  northern  hemisphere, 
would  be  that  much  of  what  previously  fell  as  rain  would  then  fall 
as  snow,  and  a  greater  fall  of  snow  means  a  greater  accumulation 
of  ice  in  the  northern  regions.  But  since  the  summers  would  occur 
in  perihelion,  and  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  would  thus  be 
greater  than  it  is  now,  it  might  be  thought  that  this  heat  would  be 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  ice  and  snow  accumulated  during  the  long 
cold  winters.  Mr.  CroU,  however,  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of  the 
greater  amount  of  heat  then  received,  the  actual  temperature  of 
the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  would  be  lower  than  it  is  now. 
There  are,  he  says,  three  ways  by  which  accumulated  masses  of  ice 
and  snow  tend  to  lower  the  summer  temperature,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  temperature  of  the  snow  and  ice  can  never  rise  above 
the  freezing-point,  however  hot  the  sun's  rays  may  be,  and  conse- 
quently the  air  is  cooled  by  contact  with  the  snow  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  heated  by  the  sun,  for  air  is  not  a  good  absorbent  of 
radiant  heat ;  hence  in  a  country  like  Greenland  the  temperature 
of  the  air  even  during  summer  never  rises  much  above  the  freezing- 
point. 

(6)  The  rays  falling  on  a  surface  of  snow  and  ice  are  disposed 
of  in  two  ways :  some  are  reflected  back  into  space  ;  others  are 
absorbed,  but  do  not  raise  the  temperature,  for  they  are  used  up  in 
melting  a  portion  of  the  ice. 

(c)  The  great  strength  of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  beginning  of 
summer  would  produce  an  increased  amount  of  evaporation  ;  but 
the  presence  of  snow-clad  mountains  would  chill  the  atmosphere, 
and  condense  the  vapour  into  thick  fogs  such  as  often  envelop  the 
Antarctic  regions  during  summer  at  the  present  time.  These  fogs, 
by  cutting  off  the  sun's  rays,  prevent  the  further  melting  of  the 
snow  and  ice,  and  make  the  summer  temperature  of  these  regions 
actually  lower  than  that  of  the  northern  regions,  in  spite  of  the 
summer  occurring  in  perihelion. 

(2)  Let  us  next  examine  the  probable  geographical  conditions 
of  the  period.  The  probable  land  connection  between  Scotland 
and  Greenland  during  Tertiary  time  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  continued  to  exist  till 
the  beginning  of  Pleistocene  time  ;  all  authorities  are  agreed  that 
the  western  part  of  the  British  Islands  then  stood  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  they  do  now,  that  England  was  joined  to  the  Continent, 
and  that  Ireland  was  probably  united  to  England,  and  consequently 
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that  all  our  mountainous  regions  rose  to  much  greater  elevations. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  greater  extent  of  land 
with  more  lofty  mountains  are  conditions  which  would  favour  a 
greater  accumulation  of  snow. 

Assuming,  then,  the  persistence  of  the  barrier  between  the 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  what  changes  can  be  indicated  as  likely 
to  bring  a  cold  current  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  north-west  I— 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  current  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
prevalent  direction  of  ice-marks  in  Ireland  and  the  north-west  of 
England,  and  by  the  facts  connected  with  the  dispersal  of  erratics. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  submergence  of  the  Baffin's  Bay  area 
may  have  taken  place  at  this  time,  and  that  by  this  means  a  cold 
Arctic  current  was  introduced  into  the  Atlantic,  and  would  in  all 
probability  flow  eastward  along  the  western  side  of  that  land  of 
which  our  islands  formed  a  part.  By  such  an  arrangement  any  warm 
current  such  as  the  modem  "  gulf  stream  '*  would  be  cut  off  from  our 
north-west  coasts,  and  compelled  to  take  a  more  southerly  course. 

Dr.  CroU,  however,  has  adduced  very  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  no  such  powerful  current  as  the  Qulf  Stream  then  entered 
the  North  Atlantic.  He  points  out  that  the  strength  of  the  trade 
winds  depends  on  the  difference  of  temperature  that  may  exist 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions,  the  winds  being  strongest 
in  that  hemisphere  where  the  greatest  difference  exists.  When 
this  occurred  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  influence  of  the 
northern  trades  would  extend  considerably  south  of  the  equator, 
and  this  would  affect  the  great  ocean  currents,  tending  to  impel 
them  southwards. 

(3)  The  alteration  of  meteorological  conditions  as  a  cause  of 
climatal  change  has  recently  been  discussed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer,-*** 
who  points  out  that  the  winds  are  an  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  distribution  of  climatal  zones,  and  that  existing  deviations 
of  the  monthly  or  yearly  isotherms  from  the  normal  are  (coincident 
generally  with  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds.  "  The  winds 
blow  in  a  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  isobars  ;  the  latter 
group  themselves  round  centres  of  high  and  low  pressure.  .  .  . 
Anomalous  weather  is  due  to  some  unusual  arrangement  of  these 
areas  ;  similarly  former  cases  of  anomalous  climate  can  only  have 
occurred  when  meteorological  conditions  were  favourable. 

"  During  the  Glacial  period  the  regions  covered  by  ice  might 
have  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  anticy clonic  at  all  seasons, 
low-pressure  systems  prevailing  at  the  same  time  over  the  warmer 
regions  immediately  to  the  south  of  them  and  over  the  adjoining 
oceans.  The  relative  positions  of  areas  of  high  and  low  barometric 
pressure,  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  and  the  consequent 
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distribution  of  climatic  zones  would  in  such  a  case  have  differed 
from  those  of  tlie  ])resent  time." 

The  prevalence  of  south-westerly  winds  over  the  British  area  at 
the  present  time  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  centres  of  cyclonic 
storms  generally  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  north  or  north-west 
of  our  islands.  Under  the  conditions  above  imagined  they  would 
pass  farther  to  the  south,  bringing  oceanic  winds  over  the  Sahara 
and  the  Mediteriunean  Sea,  while  easterly  winds  would  prevail 
over  Britain.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  shell-banks 
of  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  crags  afford  actual  evidence  of  such 
easterly  winds  during  the  later  part  of  the  Pliocene  period. 
Further,  as  Mr.  llarmer  points  out,  "  the  diversion  of  the  prevalent 
winds  of  the  northern  part  of  the  north  Atlantic  from  a  south- 
westerly to  a  south-easterly  direction  would  have  tended  to  divert 
the  Gulf  Stream,  or  what  remained  of  it,  towards  the  American 
coast."  This  abstraction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would  have  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  climate  of  Western  Europe,  equivalent, 
according  to  Dr.  Croll,  to  a  lowering  of  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  London  by  40*  F. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  any  two  of  the  above- 
mentioned  causes  happened  to  be  coincident,  a  period  of  very  severe 
cold  would  be  jiroduced  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  or  at  any  rat« 
in  the  £urop-A^(iatic  portion  of  it ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
glaciati<»n  of  Europe  and  of  North  America  was  not  contem()omneous, 
but  alternating,  i,e,  the  time  of  maximum  glaciation  in  the  one 
region  corresponding  with  a  minimum  of  glaciation  in  the  other. 

In  the  descriptive  section  it  has  been  mentioned  that  glaciated 
surfaces  are  common  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
and  that  similar  markings  occur  beneath  the  boulder-clays  which 
cover  the  lowlands ;  much  of  this  glaciation  was  doubtless  effected 
by  land-ice  at  the  commencement  of  the  Glacial  period,  when  the 
land  stood  at  a  high  level.  The  country  seems  then  to  have  been 
covered  by  a  vast  system  of  glaciers,  which  may  have  been 
confluent  on  the  lower  ground,  and  have  formed  an  ice -sheet 
like  that  which  envelops  Greenland  at  the  present  day.  The 
Highlands  of  Scotland  evidently  formed  the  largest  centre  of 
dispersal,  but  independent  snowfields  existed  over  the  southern 
uplands,  the  Englisli  Lake  District,  Wales,  and  Northern  li-eland. 
The  principal  result  of  these  slowly -moving  ice -caps  may  be 
described  as  a  general  scraping  and  scouring  of  the  land  beneath 
them  ;  all  its  rocky  prominences  were  smoothed  and  rounded  off, 
the  pre-Glacial  soils  and  river  gravels  and  the  outer  weathered 
portions  of  all  rock  surfaces  were  ground  up  and  pushed  along 
down  the  valleys  and  out  on  to  the  plains  below. 
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The  hard  till  or  lower  boulder-clay  is  believed  to  have  been 
formed  under  this  ice-sheet,  and  some  authorities  consider  it  to 
have  been  accumulated  as  a  "moraine  profonde"  beneath  the 
ice  which  rested  on  the  land ;  but  others  question  the  possibility 
of  such  a  universal  layer  of  detritus  existing  beneath  an  ice-sheet, 
and  suggest  that  this  boulder-clay  was  laid  down  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  where  the  ice  displaced  the  sea- water,  but  began  to 
rise  or  lift  itself  from  the  ground  over  which  it  passed. 

With  regard  to  the  later  boulder-clays  and  those  which  spread 
over  so  large  a  part  of  England,  it  is  probable  that  sea -ice  was 
chiefly  concerned  in  their  formation.  Most  writers  admit  that 
after  the  ice  had  reached  its  maximum  thickness  and  extension, 
a  general  movement  of  submerg(?nce  set  in,  which  must  have 
brought  the  sea -ice  farther  and  farther  over  the  land.  During 
this  phjise  of  the  period  the  outer  parts  of  the  ice -sheet  would 
be  broken  up  by  the  sea -waves,  the  huge  icebergs  thus  formed 
being  mingled  with  the  floes  brought  from  more  northern  regions 
by  the  two  Arctic  currents,  and  both  yielding  their  burdens  of 
mud  and  stones  to  swell  the  deposits  of  boulder-clay  that  were 
being  formed  round  the  sinking  shores.  Every  winter  saw  our 
islands  fast  bound  in  immovable  ice,  but  every  spring  and  summer, 
when  the  coast-ice  broke  up  and  was  driven  southward  by  winds 
and  currents,  found  the  water-level  a  little  higher,  and  saw  the 
deposits  of  clay  and  gravel  carried  a  little  farther  up  the  submerged 
slopes.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  the  southern  part  of 
England  was  never  covered  by  ice,  nor  submerged  to  a  greater 
extent  than  100  feet. 

From  the  icy  sea  in  which  it  was  partially  submerged  Britain 
gradually  rose  again,  and  as  the  mountains  rose  higher  and  higher 
above  the  water  they  were  again  covei-ed  by  ice  and  snow,  but 
these  did  not  accumulate  to  anything  like  their  previous  thickness, 
because  the  conditions  which  had  caused  the  Glacial  episode  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  were  now  j)assing  away.  Snowfields; 
however,  formed  on  the  hills  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Cumberland, 
and  Wales,  generating  local  glaciers  which  have  left  small  moraines 
to  mark  the  limits  of  their  descent  down  the  valleys. 

The  rainfall,  however,  was  probably  greater  than  it  is  now, 
and  the  country  being  covered  with  an  almost  universal  mantle 
of  boulder-clay,  no  large  tracts  of  pervious  rock  were  then  exposed, 
such  as  now  absorb  a  portion  of  the  rainfall  ;  consequently, 
nearly  all  the  rain  was  shed  off  the  land  in  the  shape  of  running 
water,  all  the  streams  and  rivers  were  larger  and  swifter  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  the  process  of  valley  erosion  was  thus 
carried  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 
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Since  the  Qlacial  deposits  to  a  great  extent  draped  the  pre- 
Qlacial  surface  of  the  country  without  completely  filling  up  the 
pre-existent  valleys,  the  streams  were  naturally  directed  into  the 
same  depressions  ;  but  the  channel  which  each  began  to  carve  out 
of  the  Glacial  beds  did  not  everywhere  coincide  with  that  of  the 
river  wliich  occupied  the  valley  in  pre-Glacial  times,  so  that  in  many 
cases  we  have  a  post-Glacial  valley  system  superposed  upon  an 
antecedent  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mersey  and  of  many  rivers 
in  Scotland.  Cases  also  occur  where  the  older  valleys  have  been 
blocked  up  by  Glacial  deposits  at  certain  points  so  that  the  post- 
Glacial  streams  were  ponded  back,  and  have  made  new  channels 
for  themselves  through  the  country  between  the  older  valleys  ; 
interesting  instances  of  this  occur  in  Lincolnshire. -^ 

The  phenomena  of  the  buried  forests,  which  in  some  places 
descend  to  as  much  as  70  feet  below  the  present  sea-level,  show 
that  the  land  continued  to  rise  until  it  stood  at  least  that  much 
higlier  out  of  the  sea  than  it  does  now,  and  that  the  last  movement 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  England  has  been  one  of  subsidence. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  no  such  recent  sub- 
sidence ;  the  old  forest  levels  seldom  run  below  low-water  mark, 
and  they  are  covered  by  marine  clays  which  are  now  raised  to 
a  height  of  from  30  to  45  feet  above  mean  sea-level.  This  means 
that  the  latest  movement  in  Scotland  was  one  of  elevation. 

In  England  the  subsidence  put  an  end  to  the  process  of  valley 
excavation,  the  rivers  ceased  to  deepen  their  channels,  and  com- 
menced to  form  the  alluvial  levels  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
English  lowland  valleys  ;  thus  it  happens  that  the  seaward  ends 
of  many  valleys  are  silted  up  to  great  depths  below  the  present 
alluvial  levels,  while  even  in  the  higher  parts  of  these  valleys  the 
base  of  the  more  recent  river  gi*avels  lies  below  the  bed  of  the 
modern  stream. 

We  have  now  brought  the  history  of  Britain  down  to  a  recent 
date,  geologically  speaking,  though  we  leave  it  still  in  what  is 
usually  called  prehistoric  time.  To  study  and  describe  the  relics 
of  the  early  human  inhabitants  of  our  islands  belongs  rather  to 
the  province  of  the  antiquary  than  to  that  of  the  geologist,  though 
the  subject  may  also  be  treated  from  a  geological  ]K)int  of  view, 
as  in  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins's  Early  Man  in  Britain,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 
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AraucariaxyUmt  248. 

Arbroath  Flugu,  192. 

Area,  401. 

Anxstes,  *297. 

ArchwAU  rtx:k8,  16,  4S. 

ArchoiPcidariSf  205. 

Archn-oni*cus,  874. 

ArcJurojiteryx,  332. 

Archnoacy^in,  71. 

Archmiodon,  18rt,  187. 

ArchrtjotKiuriL^,  'I'lO,  270. 

Arrhui<'smus,  li<7. 

Archinutdipma,  2oS. 

Arctic  fresh wat«*r  bed,  648. 

Arctoc^tniy  4tiO. 

ArdeniK's,  nx'ks  of  the,  175. 

Artlmillaii  «fri«\s,  120,  121. 

Aniliiii  Head,  4»1. 

Ardwcll  Fla^^,  120. 

iirrcrt,  400. 

Aroiiig  series,  97,  108,  106,  113,  120,  124. 

Argilc  de  Boom,  4W ;  de  Flundres,  487. 

ArgiUochclys,  460. 

Aryillonits,  400. 

Anttitrs,  334. 

ArioMllvs,  75. 

Arniuricaii  8andKtone,  125. 

AmiKoiiiU',  solution  of,  11,  12. 

Amiii,  rocks  of,  ^21. 

Artiiixkiuii  stage,  292. 

Arv'iwfa,  .Ont,  521. 

Arvoiiiaii,  51. 

Asajihug,  71,  i'S,  100. 

A$Ci>i'crtvt,  1^6. 

Ashdowii  sand,  407. 

Aslij^ill  shales,  115. 

AshpringUm  series,  197. 

Aitiii'U.'Cirnf,  1^71. 

Aii}Hdnfhyni:hva^  350,  374. 

Assynt,  47.  48. 

Astartc,  a34,  .372,  517,  520,  540. 

AsUrophyllites,  246. 

Astian,  533. 

Aitroctrnia,  334. 

Ateleti'ipi^,  162. 

Atherlleld  Clay,  407,  410,  414. 

Athyri*,  136,  176,  205,  299. 

AtiantoMLVivSt  370. 

Atmctitfs,  297. 

Atr!/pa,  'A),  136,  137. 

Aturia,  460. 

Auchrimspis,  136. 

Atd(Wocenvi,  297. 

AvlacophtiUum,  101. 

Aulonhylimti,  204. 

Aultno.a  gmup,  48. 

Australia,  Jurassic  types  in,  31K). 

Austria,  Miocene  of,  518. 

Auvi-rgin*.  500. 

Awline,  W.  T.,  159. 

Avf liana.  ;$98. 

Avi(rula,  141,  172,  206,  298,  804. 

Aviculo]tf>ien,  172,  205,  209,  210,  261. 

AxoQOgUr,  899. 

Ayinestry  Limestone,  148. 

Ayrshire,  118,  100. 

Azoic  era,  16. 

JiactriUf,  172. 
Bacalita^  399. 


Baggy  Beda,  184. 

Bagshot  Beds,  463,  472,  476. 

Bateni,  854. 

Bainlia,  205,  260. 

Bajocian,  850. 

Bakexcellia,  280. 

Bala  series,  97,  106,  109,  113,  124,  127. 

Balatiwdon,  516. 

Balanophyllia,  460,  520. 

Balclatchie  Beds,  120,  121. 

Bal  lagan  l^ds,  280,  232. 

Kalian trae  group,  126. 

Bangor,  51. 

Banuisdale  Slates,  159. 

Iktph^tcs,  250. 

Bargany  Beils,  161. 

Bargate  Beds,  413. 

Ban-  series,  120,  121. 

Jtarrainiia,  105. 

BaiTemian  stAge,  394,  403. 

]}arrois.  Professor  Cli.,  165,  446. 

Barton  Betls,  463,  478. 

liartonian  stjige,  487. 

Bathonian  stage,  849. 

Battle,  boring  at,  36S. 

Beaches,  raised,  b*k). 

BelemniMla,  399,  426. 

BeUmnites,  832,  397. 

Jklcmnot^^ithU,  371. 

Belgium,  175,  48:1,  497,  612,  531. 

Belinurua,  250. 

Jtcllrrophina,  422. 

MUrophon,  70,  71,  99,  136,  172,  205,  210, 


or. 


JielorertiSt  172. 

Jiflndon,  302. 

Jit>l<H}ttra,  460. 

MoKj'Ui,  460. 

Bolt,  Mr.  T.,  79. 

Belvoir,  Vale  of,  344. 

Bembridge  Beds,  496 ;  Limestone,  496. 

Bemrose,  A.  U.,  219. 

Benan  conglomerate,  120,  121. 

Bencliff  Grits,  377. 

Bernician  series,  226,  227. 

Berwyn  Mountains,  10i»,  112,  126. 

Bcryx,  3'.>i». 

Betuln  tuma,  548. 

Beyricli,  Professor,  491. 

Bey  rich  in,  171,  250. 

Birds,  :^32,  398,  4tiO. 

Birkcnhi,  162. 

Birkhill  Shales,  160. 

Bimn,  521,  539.  541. 

]}lack  Crag,  512. 

Black  shale  group,  266. 

"  Blaekband  "  group,  262. 

Blackdown  Uills,  431. 

Blackhi>ath  Beds,  471. 

Blake,  Rev.  J.  F.,  56. 

Bohemia,  59,  165. 

BUodon,  875. 

Bouney,  Professor  T.  G.,  45,  51,  68, 62, 127, 

129,  289,  808,  327. 
Bordeau3c,  512. 
Borings,  at  Battle,  368  ;  at  Cheshunt,  895  ; 

at   Culford,    ib. ;   at   London,   ih. ;   at 

Lyme  Begin,  810 :  at  Middleborougli,  2S2; 

at  Norwich,  446;   at  Richmond,  395; 

near  Scarle,  282;  at  Thurgarton,  263; 
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through  Trias,  807,  339 ;   at   Utrecht,  , 

582 ;  at  Ware,  395. 
Borrowdale  series,  115. 
Boscombe  Sands,  477. 

Bm  nrimtgtniiLa,  b4l.  I 

Boulder-clay,  542,  571. 
liourgetitrinus,  SiK). 
Jioumemouth  Beds,  477. 
Bovey  Tracey  Beds,  478. 
Brachifi;y<ithu.t^  898.  I 

Brachyinetomis,  205. 
Jirachyphyllum,  854. 
Brachytrema,  850. 
Brackleshani  Beds,  463,  478,  470. 
Branchiosauras,  279. 
Brancocercuf,  172,  205. 
Brathay  Flags,  158. 
Bray  Head,  90. 
Breaks,  i)u]»>u]itological,  20  ;  ittnitigraphi- 

cal.  18. 
BrUtSM,  517. 

BritUny,  95,  125,  165,  511. 
Brockram,  284. 
Bronte  as,  171,  173. 
Brontosaurun,  370. 
Rrora,  Jurassic  of,  SC7. 
Browgill  Beds,  158. 
Brown,  Dr.  H.  T.,  289. 
Brownstone  series,  190. 
BruxHlliaii,  487. 
Bryograjjtus,  71. 
liuccinopsis,  519. 
Hureinum,  399. 
liuchenstein  Beds,  300. 
Hwhireras,  899. 
Buck  land.  Professor,  820,  321. 
Bucknian,  8.  8.,  857. 
Budleigh  Salterton,  308. 
Bvlla,  350. 

Bunter  Beds.  296,  305,  808. 
Bupreston,  374. 
Hurdiohouse  Limestone,  231. 
Kurdigalian,  510,  518. 
Burford,  boring  at,  307,  389. 
Burled  forests,  572. 
Burrcn  Limestone,  236. 
Butloy  Crag,  525. 

Oaban  group,  144. 

Cacti/«,  4(30. 

Cadulvs,  8'.»9. 

Oop-.nozoic  era,  16,  17,  458. 

Caerfai  series,  74. 

(.'rewi/jnna,  460. 

Cailleach  Head  group,  48. 

Cainotherium.,  461. 

Caithness  Flags,  195,  201. 

CdJUvtnitftt,  187,  195,  245,  2»0. 

Calamddendron,  247. 

Cdlnmophyllia,  299. 

Calathium,  71. 

Calcaire  de  8t  Ouen,  484,  487 ;  Grossier, 

487. 
Calceola,  171,  178 ;  slates,  176. 
Calcite,  durability  of,  11, 12. 
Caledonian  area,  191,  198,  201. 
Callaway,  Dr.  C,  45,  50,  56,  85. 
Callianassa,  899. 
CcUlicrinwf,  185. 
CoUipUrU,  280. 


CallUHg,  460. 

(kUlonemn,  172. 

Calp,  285. 

'  kUyiMiu,  98,  136,  140. 

Cam,  gravels  of  the,  565. 

CnmaruplLoria,  171,  278. 

Cambrian  system,  64. 

Cambridge  Greensand,  440. 

Cambridgeshire,  417,  440,  442. 

Cann'rosjtoiigia,  398. 

Campanian  stage.  450. 

Campil  shales,  300. 

Caiuida,  59,  61. 

Cancellaria,  460. 

Canis,  521,  541. 

Carinock  Chase,  809,  812. 

Caprmlxu,  541. 

CajyrovU,  521. 

(Japtiliu,  172,  205. 

Caiadoc  Hills.  55 ;  Sandstone,  97,  113. 

Caratoinun,  399. 

Carbonicola,  249. 

Carbon iferouH  8late,  237  ;  system,  203. 

Can-liarndon,  518. 

i  'ardirmUr,  398. 

Cardington  Hills,  55. 

Cardinia,  518,  520. 

Oinfioceraa,  371. 

Cardiola,  186,  172. 

Cardiomorpfui,  136,  205,  210. 

t'nntila,  299,  834,  465,  407,  517. 

Carlisle  Basin,  818. 

Carnarvonshire,  51,  81,  94. 

Carstone,  407,  414,  419,  420. 

Caryoairit,  99. 

^Mrynphyllia,  .399. 

Caspian  Sea,  828. 

t'oMia,  460. 

CiViifutnella,  29S, 

(JcusU,  MM),  4455. 

Castcrlian,  531,  582. 

Outor,  521,  541. 

Catagma,  31)8. 

t'atopygiis,  8J»8. 

f^ve  deposits,  561.  * 

Oment-stoiie  group,  230. 

Cenomaniun  stage,  394,  421,  447,  44'.'. 

Centroiulla,  171. 

Cephidngpia,  136,  185,  187. 

Ophalitis,  898. 

Cephalopo<ia  Bed,  858. 

CtnUiwnrig,  102. 

C€rat%Us,  2t*7,  303. 

CrmMus,  301,  804. 

Ceratopyge  Limestone,  91. 

CerUdla,  334. 

Ctrithium,  297,  384,  873. 

Ceromya,  334. 

Cervus,  516  521,  541. 

Crtiosaurus,  332.  3"i5,  870,  807. 

Clyrropotamns,  461. 

Ch/ricUt,  204. 

Chalk,  the,  394,  421  ;  Lower,  421,  431, 
440,  444,  454  ;  Middle,  421,  434,  441,  445, 
4*^5  ;  Upper,  421,  435,  442,  445. 

Chalk-rock,  442,  455. 

Chalky  Boulder-clay,  543,  544,  547. 

Champernowne,  A.,  197. 

Cham,  374,  396,  400,  493. 

Charmouthien,  383. 
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Chamwood,  58,  62. 

Cheiraninthvt,  187. 

Cheirwltu^  250. 

Cheiruru»,  98,  136,  171. 

ChtMndopora,  3U8,  423. 

Cheshire,  rocks  of,  268,  310,  550. 

Cheshunt^  895. 

Cheviot  aren,  191,  198,  201. 

Chillesfonl  Beds.  516,  528. 

Chiton,  137. 

Ghloritic  Chalk,    447;    Marl,    431,   432; 

SaiidH,  447. 
ChoneUf.  99,  130,  172,  205,  251. 
ChryxiHlium,  460. 
Cidari4,  29t»,  834. 
Cimotestes,  39.s. 
Cimoliosaurug,  350,  370,  SOS. 
Clmolomys,  3'.»s. 
•Cinnamomuvi,  396,  508. 
Cirrus,  350. 
CladUciUs,  297. 
CladophlthU,  354,  400. 
-CUuiophyUUi,  299. 
Cladyodon,  302. 

Claiueg  of  aiiiniulH,  table  of,  .'>. 
dathrodictyon,  135. 
CUUkropteris,  300. 
Claxby  iroDHtone,  419. 
CUidnphorus,  186,  172. 
(^imcrooi^mplUA,  98, 100. 
C{tt)Mi<iu«,  194. 
Ctonocrinu^,  135. 
CloiMgraptu*,  71. 
C7i«J(>pA^/;im,  135,  204. 
Clough,  C.  T.,  4«,  90. 
Clyde  Bi'ilH.  558. 
Clymeaia,  172,  173. 
ClyiKinUr,  508. 
Clypeits,  350. 
Coal,  origin  of,  278. 
Coal-ncld8,  list  of,  243. 
Coal-nieasureH,  242,  252,  273. 
Cohlentzian  Htage,  175. 
CocrwfeM*,^185,  187. 
Cocotruthis,  871. 
Cocklesholl  LiineBtoiie,  22^>. 
Cndoiter^  205. 
Codduii  Hill  Beds,  217. 
Caiacantkvs,  205,  250,  279. 
Ckjdoci.nu,  334. 
Ccdonnvdliut,  205,  208,  251. 
CvlopUurus,  461. 
Cwloixmuif  400. 
Cal<i>tyrhium,  3W^. 
C'0B/<wwi7»n,  89t». 
CodnograptHs,  98. 
Coldwell  Flu«s,  159  ;^Grita,  159. 
Cttleoloidcf,  07. 
CoUyritfs,  350. 
Columbello,  520. 
ColumbeUirw,  399. 
Coinley  Sandstone,  84. 
ComojiteTis,  354. 
Comprehensivo  types,  14. 
CowjrriHf  5u8,  514. 
ro7iia«zun/ji,  398. 

ConJHton  Grits,  159  ;  Limestone,  115. 
Co/UK^rc/ttoii,  136,  20:>,  209,  210. 
Conocoryphf,  67,  09,  78. 
foworW*,  400,  406. 


Contorted  Drift,  543,  544. 

Comtlaria,  71,  99. 

ConuSf  460,  406,  467. 

Coomhohi  Grits,  238. 

Coralliau,  868,  876,  888,  386,  887. 

Coralline  Crag,  516,  522. 

Curax,  897,  894>. 

Corbicella,  350. 

Corbicula,  521,  540,  664. 

CorbU,  350,  897,  401. 

Corbula,  884,  468,  466,  494. 

Cordaites^  248. 

Combrash,  849,  855,  368. 

Comstone  series,  188. 

ComwaU,  rocks  of,  12l>,  176,  197,  240. 

Corona  Beds,  115. 

Correlation  of  rock-groups,  27. 

Corylus,  459. 

Coryphodon^  460. 

Coscmopora,  898. 

CosmoeercLS,  350. 

Cottaldia,  309,  423. 

Cotteswold  Sands.  358. 

♦•  Crag  "  deposits,  515,  522. 

CraspedUeSt  871. 

Cnwsattiia,  898,  44'>6. 

Craven  district,  224. 

Credneria,  396. 

Crtnipecteu,  205. 

Crepidula,  899. 

Cretaceous  systeni,  893. 

Crich  Hill,  220. 

Crioceras,  39S,  400. 

Croaghmarhin  Beds,  163. 

Croll,  Dr.  J.,  568,  .'>r>9. 

Cromer  Forest  Bed,  516,  520,  629;  Till, 
648  544. 

Cro8fleld,*Miss,  70. 

Cross  Fell,  115,  225. 

Crot<jdocrinu9t  135. 

Crow  Limestone,  225. 

Cryptania^  H^A. 

Cryptanffia,  516. 

CrjffitfKwnia,  350. 

CrypUnjraptus,  98. 

CryptoMuruif,  370. 

Cniziana,  69. 

CtenacarUhus,  250. 

CtenU.  354. 

Ct«io(/oHto,  71,  101,  180,  138,  172,  201. 

CtenoptychbiSf  250. 

Ctenopyge,  85. 

CuculUra,  172,  206,  384,  897,  403. 

Culford,  895. 

Culm-moasares,  216,  254. 

CumberUnd,  114,  110,  283,  318,  654. 

CupressocHnus,  171. 

Cuiionotus,  172,  200. 
I  Cyitthoccsnia,  334. 
;  CyitthocriniuSf  171,  205. 

Cyntho])hora,  350. 

Cyathophyllum,  188,  171,  204. 

Cycadacese,  882,  354,  396. 
■  Cycadites,  400. 
.  Cyclocyathut,  39J». 

CiwrfoHfina,  101,  136,  172. 

CyclopUris,  246. 

Cyciofttiqma,  188. 

Cyliiulrites,  834. 

Cyperitoi,  248. 
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CitphaspU,  171,  "JO/i. 

Cyplioaoma,  8W. 

Cypraa,  4fl0. 

Cypricarddla,  20.'). 

Cyprides,  S74,  400. 

Cjfpridina,  205. 

Cypridiwlla,  20r,. 

Cyprina,  350,  4U3. 

Cyrena,  355,  374,  400,  4C4,  4I>:J 

Cyrtia,  130. 

Cyrtina,  13rt,  290,  171. 

Oyriownu,  71,  101,  130,  137,  172,«205. 

Cyrtodonta,  172. 

Cyrtothem,  rt9. 
CystiphyUum,  135,  171. 

Dachstein  Beds,  2l»i). 

I)<icrytherium,  4(U. 

Dactyl Ux'ercu,  834. 

l>t«iocrmiw,  2i^8,  2l)i>. 

Dadorylon,  248. 

Dakogauriu,  370. 

Dalradian  group,  4t),  58. 

Daltou,  W.  H.,  282,  34(5. 

Danian  stage,  394,  450. 

Daondla,  298. 

Ditpediiut,  334. 

Dartmouth  Hlates,  178. 

Darwin,, Dr.  Ch.,  7,  8,  13,  14. 

DcuornU,  ACtO. 

Daeidsotua,  171. 

Da  vied,  D.  C,  112. 

Davis,  J.  W.,  225. 

Dawkins,  ProfesHor  W.,  538,  561,  572. 

Dayia,  136,  141. 

Dediendldf  171. 

DelphiniUa^  350. 

Dentirerpeton,  250. 

i)e7»/;frocrin^uj(,  71. 

Dendrtmhyllia,  AOO. 

Derbyshire,  rocks  of,  217,  240,  202,  561. 

Derocerag,  384. 

Desmocfraa,  398. 

Destruction  of  fossils,  II ;  of  dr^iKMits,  12. 

Devonian  system,  109. 

Devonshire,  mai>of,  180 ;  rocks  of,  170, 197, 

215,  240,  254,  289,  308,  430,  434,  435. 
Diabeg  group,  48. 
DicfUatirapttu,  9S,  100. 
DU'hodon,  461. 
DichograptuSf  98. 
Dicranograptus,  98,  100. 
IHctyodus,  460. 
Dictyonema,  69. 
Dioynodon,  302. 
Didacna^  508. 
DiiMphnpti,  39«. 
DUidphys.  460. 
Didymograptug,  98,  10<>. 
Dielanna,  171. 
Diestien,  531. 
Dimetian,  51. 
Dltnorphveeras,  205. 
Dinwrphodon,  334,  350. 
i)imorpAoMmia,  398. 
Dingle  Beds,  195. 
Dinosauria,  381. 
Dinotherium,  509. 
DipIaoaTi/Aiu,  187 


IHplodonta,  460. 

Diplograptus,  98  100. 

IHplopora,  299. 

IHpiofUrua^  .187. 

IHpUronotus,  801. 

Dipterut,  187. 

IHscites,  205. 

Oucoidra,  398. 

Dithyrocaris,  205. 

Dogger,  the,  864. 

Dolgelly  Beds,  79. 

i)o{tcA€Mauru«,  398. 

Dolomitlc  conglomerate,  310. 

Donegal,  50. 

Doratorhynchiu,  375. 

Dorsetshire,   340,  377,  410,  414,  480,  432, 

485,  438,  475,  476. 
DoTj/crinrw,  171. 
Doryderma,  898. 
Dnwnton  Beds,  134.  150,  101. 
Drtmotkeriumf  509. 
DrtnnilUes.  4iK). 
Drummuck  Beds,  120 
Dryawira,  46«). 
Dry  bum  Limestone,  228,  22i>. 
DfTfopithectu,  509. 
Dun  Limestone,  229. 
Durham,  roirks  of,  268,  280. 
Durness  area,  88. 
Dyas,  276. 

KchinoeonuSt  399. 

Krhinocorys,  899,  420. 

Kchinocyamui,  461,  520. 

EchinUampas,  461,  508. 

Echinogpatagm^  898. 

/^ituMpAora,  101. 

Echinus,  517. 

Edaphodon,  897. 

Edge  coal  group,  280. 

Edmondia,  172,  205. 

Eelwell  Limestone,  229. 

Egan,  F.,  122. 

Eggesfoixl  Qrits,  255. 

f-YffW,  400. 

Elaavuutoma,  850. 

EUphas,  610,  621,  639,  541. 

Elgin,  sandstones  of,  822. 

Eltjinia,  802,  822. 

Eller  Deck  Bed,  304.  Si)5. 

Ellergill  Beds,  114. 

Elles,  Miss  G.  L.,  88,  148,  155,  157,  158.      ' 

ElonUhtkys,  251. 

Emscherian,  450. 

EnaJiornis,  398. 

EnaUcuter,  898. 

Enchodut,  397. 

Encrlnurus,  99,  130. 

Kncrintu,  808. 

Enoploclytia,  899. 

Entelodon,  401. 

Entombment  of  organic  remains,  8. 

EntomU,  171. 

Enville  marls,  28t»,  288. 

Eocene  series,  402. 

Eozoic  era,  16. 

Eparchtt-an  rocks,  43. 

Ephipplocert%s,  251. 

Epiaster,  899. 
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Equust  510,  521,  541. 
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Erinnya,  76,  79. 

Erpetosuchus,  30*2,  3*22. 

Eryma,  884. 

Eryon,  334. 
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Etthcria,  185,  250. 

Estuarine  sfries,  855,  802,  804. 

Etampian,  408,  500. 
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Exditsa,  884. 

Exogyra,  334,  372,  428. 
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Faadclarla^  400. 

FavositeSf  101,  135,  171. 

Favosptmgiat  140. 

Felis,  516,  541. 

Fell  Sandstone  group,  226,  227. 

Fellto])  Limestone,  228. 

Fenrjttella,  278 ;  Limestone,  236. 

Ferrit^TS  Cove  Bods,  168. 

Ferruginous  Sands,  407. 

Ffestiniog  Beds,  79. 

Ficua,  400. 
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Firestone,  429. 
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FlalMiUaria,  400. 
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Folkestone  Beds,  407,  418. 
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Forest  Marble,  857,  800,  302. 

Fossils  as  tests  of  ago,  3  ;  preservation  and 
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106  ;  Cretaceous  of,  408, 449 ;  Eocene  of, 

488 :  Oligocene  of,  497  ;  Miocene  of,  511 ; 

Pliocene  of,  588. 
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Fritsch,  Dr.  A.,  279. 
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GleUhenia,  400. 
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LituUes,  102.  ISG. 

Llandeilo  nerieM,  97,  10&,  100,  113,  124. 

Llandovery  Beds,  183,  144,  151,  158. 

LobiUM,  297. 

]x>gan,  Sir  W.,  59. 

London,  borings  near,  395. 

London  Clay,  463,  472,  475. 

Longinyudj  the,  55,  112 ;  map  of,  57. 

Longniyndian,  56. 

lA)nMUuea,  204. 

LophiodoUf  461. 

lAMcomma,  250. 

Ijoxontnui^  172,  205,  280,  297. 

Lucina,  299,  378. 

Liidian  stage,  499. 

Ludlow  derieit,  134,  148,  151,  167,  159, 161. 

Luduriffiay  850. 

iMtnulicardiumt  136. 

Lutetian  stage,  484,  487. 

LiUra,  509,  521,  541. 

LutridU,  461. 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  22,  611. 

Lygodium,  459. 

Lyme  Regis,  boring  at.  810. 

LymiioreUa^  850. 

Lynton  Beds,  182. 

Lytoeerat,  834. 

Lytdoma,  400. 

MacaeuSf  509. 

MacCulloch,  J.,  45. 

Mac?ia:rodtu,  b09,  516,  521,  641. 

MacIIenry,  A.,  50,  122,  123. 

Mackintosh,  D.,  551. 

Maclurea.  71,  99. 

MacrocepialUes,  850. 

MacmehUinai-MacrochUiUi),  172,  205,;2ol. 

Macroeystella,  71. 

Macrodon,  884. 

Macropomaf  399. 

Macroscaphites,  898,  402. 

Macrotheriiim,  509. 

Mactra,  871,  520. 

Madrepora,  460. 

Maentwrog  Beds,  79. 

Maestricht  Chalk,  450. 

Magoi,  399. 

Magneslan  Limestone,  280. 

Magnolia,  896,  460. 

"  Main  "  Limestone,  228,  229. 

Malmstone,  429. 

Malvern  Hills,  56,  58,  83,  85,  153. 

Malvrenian,  58. 

Mammitet,  399. 

Mantell,  Dr.  G.,  409. 

Mantell,  R.  N.,  876. 

ManteUia,  382,  874.  375. 

Map,  of  part  of  Shropsliire,  57 ;  of 
country  near  St.  David's,  72  ;  of  part  of 
North  Wales,  77 ;  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 116 ;  of  the  Ludlow  district, 
149 ;  of  Devonshire,  180 ;  of  Northern 
England,  218 ;  the  Weald,  406  ;  of  Lin- 
colnshire, 418  ;  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  433 ; 
of  th**  London  and  Hampshire  Basins, 
468 ;  of  the  Crag  area,  523. 

Maps,  list  of  geological,  85. 

Mar]gate  Chalk,  486. 

MarginHla,  460. 

Marfstone,  840,  842,  848. 


Marr,  J.  E.,  88,  96,  105,  106,  114,  116,  124, 

134,  168,  159,  164. 
Marsupiocrinut,  185. 
MarsupiUs,  899,  426. 
Mcutodon,  509,  516. 
yfastodonsaums,  801. 
Matonidiwn,  400. 
Maw,  O.,  146,  818. 

May  Hill  Sandstone,  183,  151,  153, 154. 
Mayence  eroup,  518. 
Meadfoot  Beds,  178. 
Megfdidithys,  205,  250. 
Mtgolodon,  172,  297. 
MegaJUaaumt,  332,  855,  897,  400. 
MeganUris,  171. 
MegaphyllUes,  297. 
MelanicLf  464. 
Afdanopsu,  3*10. 
Melboum  Rock,  484,  442. 
MeUs,  541. 
Meloerlnuft  171. 
MeloniUs,  205. 

Mendip  Hills,  213,  810,  841,  342. 
Mendola  Dolomite,  300. 
Menectrcu,  172. 
Menevian  series,  74,  79. 
Mercian  Highlands,  old,  294. 
Merevale  Shales,  87. 
MeristeUa,  187,  138. 
Mesolithic  deposits,  561. 
Mesozoic  rocks,  16,  17. 
Metcalfe,  A.  T.,  809. 
Meyer,  C.  J.  A.,  475. 
Meyerin,  398,  402. 
Michflinia,  171,  204,  207. 
Mierabacia,  899,  428. 
Micraster,  399,  426. 
Microchcerus,  461. 
Microditcus,  67. 
Microdon,  850,  376. 
MurroUttes,  802. 
Microtu*,  521.  541. 
Midford  Sands,  350,  355,  356. 
Miliolina,  460. 
Millepore  Beds,  364. 
Miller,  Hugh,  226,  552,  568. 
Millstone  Grit,  242,  252  et  acq.,  271. 
Mimocerat,  172. 
Miocene  series,  506,  507,  534. 
MlUhekUania,  213. 
Mithrada,  460. 
Mithnxcita,  398. 
MixoMurus,  802. 
.\rodioia,  206,  227. 
ModiolnpsU,  71,  101. 
Moelwyn,  108. 
Monckton,  H.  W.,  473,  478. 
Moiiobolina,  99. 
Monnlacnaj  508. 
Afonodonta,  334. 
MonograpiuM,  135,  137,  141. 
Monoplmraf  398. 
Afonotis,  298. 
Montian  stage,  450. 
Monttivaltia,  334. 
Moorstone  Rock,  265. 
Moraines,  505,  558,  560. 
Morgan,  Professor  L.,  163,  213,  252. 
Morte  Slates,  181,  188. 
Morton,  G.  H.,  221,  261. 
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Morvem,  822. 

MosOMiuriis,  308. 

Mountain  LimeRtonp,  219. 

Murchisoii,  Sir  R.  I.,  45,  64,  65,  97,  138, 

144   276  292. 
MurchMonia,  71,  101,  186,  172,  205,  297. 
MU8,  521,  541. 
Mu9a.  460. 

Muticnelkalk,  296,  305. 
Mustela,  521,  541. 
MytUina,  172,  205,  251. 
Myliobatis,  460. 
Mynconchu,  384. 
Myodes^  541. 
MyogfiU,  621. 

Myophoria,  172,  297, 803,  804. 
Myrica,  396. 
MytUus,  299. 

Naiadites,  231,  249. 

Nannosvdius,  375. 

Nantglyn  Flags,  157. 

Naoiaurus^  279. 

Nare  Head  conglomerato,  129,'.180. 

NoMti,  518,  520. 

Natka,  873,  422,  520,  540. 

Naticella,  297,  2^)8. 

Naticoptis,  172,  206,  297. 

Natural  selection,  8. 

Nautilv;  308,  332,  336,  424. 

Neeroearcinvs,  899. 

Nelson,  J.,  282. 

Nemacanthvji,  804. 

NematinUm,  398. 

NemcUnra,  41»2,  521. 

Nematum  Beds,  497. 

Neoconiian,  394,  408,  404. 

Neogene  system,  22,  458,  506. 

Ne(dimnlu«,  136. 

Neolithic  depoHits,  541,  561. 

Neozoic  era,  16,  17. 

Neptunfa,  518,  519. 

Nerinaviy  350. 

A-erfto,  334. 

NeriUma,  371. 

Neriloptig,  834. 

Neuropteris,  187,  246,  280,  801. 

Newbouni  Crag,  525. 

Newcastle  Beds,  262,  268. 

Newton,  E.  T.,  322,  520. 

Nicol,  J.,  45. 

Nillssoniu,  332,  354,  400. 

Niohe,  71. 

Nipay  HO,  4iM>. 

Nolan,  J.,  235. 

Nomenclature  of  rock -groups,  15,  17. 

NomitmtH'emiii,  205. 

Norfolk,  419,  443,  444. 

Normandy,  125,  lti5,  449. 

Northampton  Sands,  355. 

Northumberland,  225,  2<>8,  654. 

Norwich,  boring  at,  446. 

Norwich  Crag,  516,  626. 

Nothe  Clay  and  Orits,  877. 

NothommruSy  802. 

Notthighamshire,  262,  281,  814. 

Nuelfolites,  850.  397. 

Nvcula,  172,  207,  261,  298,  422. 

Nueulana,  207,  261. 

Nummulitef,  460,  466. 


ObolfJla,  67,  69,  71. 

Ochil  Hills,  194,  199. 

Oculina,  4tK). 

OculoepongiOf  398. 

Odontopteri*,  245,  280. 

OdorUopteryx,  460. 

CEningnen  group,  613. 

Ogygia,  71,  100. 

Oil-shale  group,  229-231. 
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publishing  a  series  of  maps  of  the  British  Islands,  in  which  he  indicates,  by  distinctive 
colouring,  the  distribution  of  laud  and  water  at  successive  i)eriods  of  geological  histor}'. 
No  such  scries  of  maps,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  before  been  published,  or  even  at- 
tempted, "—yi  codemy. 

BV   THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

THE  PHYSICAL  OEOLOOY  AND  OEOORAPHY  OF  IRELAND.  Part  L 
Geological  Formation  of  Ireland.  Part  11.  Physical  Geograi>hy  of  Ireland.  Part 
III.  The  Glaciation  of  Irehind.  Second  Edition,  revised.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  Svo.     Cloth.    7s. 


PHYSICAL  OEOLOOY  AND  OEOORAPHY  OF  OREAT   BRITAIN.      By 

Sir  Andrew  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  late  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  Sixth  Edition.  Edite<l  by  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  (Geological  Map  of  Great  Britain, 
printiKi  in  Colours.    Post  Svo.    Cloth.    10s.  Od. 

"No  better  introduction  to  the  principles  of  geology  could  possibly  be  recommended  to 
the  English  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  the  liighest  value,  and  one  worthy  to  take  a  foremost 
place  among  popular  manuals  of  science." — Mature. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EARTH,  a  Popular  Account  of 
Oeologloal  History.  By  the  Rev.  IL  N.  Hutchixson,  B.A.,  F.O.S.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    78.  (id. 

"  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  successfully  carried  out  a  difficult  design  on  an  admirable  plan, 
and  has  adhere<l  to  that  plan  throughout.  His  sketcli  of  historical  geology  haji  a  genuin** 
continuity." — Saturday  lieviev. 


=7 


A    SELECTION    OF    BOOKS   AND    MAPS 

A  PHTBICAL,  mSTOaiCAI.,  FOLITIGAL,  AND  DESCBIPTITE  OEO- 
aRAPHT.  By  Keith  Johnbton,  K.K.O.S.,  lat»  leidor  nf  tbc  Roy»l  Googimpiacsl 
Hoclety'a    RhsC   Atricui   BiiiediCiaji,      fifth   Kditiai.      Reviled    by    A.    II,    KeiXE, 

"  He,  Keith'johnHlon'H  Wit-bmk  of  KHigniiliy  it  ■  work  of  niicli  ttaought,  wUle  rt- 
lud<eloiul>-'iiliQii«il  and  curefully-writUii  l'xihitai:'—Arlunaum. 


i«  tha  intcractkin  of  Umitilal  iiiDncIf a  upon  i 


tiiit  the  cuitHll- 
ailonUirilir'-or 


mtnly  in  cIiikw,  biit  in  ktnrl."— ;^ill  Hall  Oaallr. 

A  CENTUBT  OF  CONTINEHTAL  HISTOBT,  1780-18BO.     By  J.  Hui.lanu 
Hose,  M.A.,  rnnuHrl^  CUummI  Scl.oUr  of  ChrinCa  Ccilieiw.  Csnibridnn.    Crnwii  8vo. 

"The  lilindiwt  bo.*  ofrererBii™  with  wliicli  w«»™aiicniiiiiit«l.'— I-oH  il'iJI  Gu^ti.. 

STANFORD'S   GEOLOGICAL    MAPS 

BBinsa  ISLES,  with  Indei  of  Colours.     By  Sir  Andrew  C.  Rausat,  LL.I). 


STANFORD'S    PHYSICAL   WALL    MAPS 
STAHFOBO-S  NEW  OBOQKAFHICAL  HAP  OF  EUBOFE.    Compik-d  imrlcr 


This  Mnp  lux  befD  voluiMlmi  witli  art  from  original  iiutt^riiUi,  cbl*ny  Gnrernniiiii 
tSurvcya.  It  )•  prttnuUy  Intanded  turicplct  tho  |>h]nuciil  fnturu  nf  thtContlni'iil,  Init  b, 
the  enipliiyninit  of  tlia  davlec  i>f  gny,  Bluicxt  (nnxiisn-nt.  letlaiing,  uiany  iiuu«  hiv 
b*pn  inuntnl  witfauut  iip<riUnt(  tlw  enpblc  ettect  of  tlie  colaucinK.  tht  nintaar  linw  bav 
bmi  rinvn  ■[  rhe  auuv  iiit^rnK  aSovc  and  below  tbc  nee-level.  BlevUloiii  of  Uud  trun 
6(M  reet  to  lipwsrilB  nC  I6,OUO  trtt  above  the  aoi-lgvel  Are  shawii  by  varyln);  ahadea  of  brown 
and  Uie  ileptlia  of  the  mi  from  AM  fnt  to  upwanlgi  oT  l&,a00  (tvt  IkIuw  t)ie  >ra-1e>*et  er 
tbowu  hj  varjrlny  ahadea  of  lilue. 


imtedonrollcnaDdvi 


STANFORD^  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOOtAPHY  AND  TBAVEl 

New  Issue.     Revised  sjid  In  sreat  part  rewritten. 

12  Voliiaita.     Large  IJrOiBn  Sro.      Cloth.     Frict  15s.  eaeh. 

"Tbe  new  Imaeat  'Htanrbnl'H  Coiupandiam  at  OeugnjJij' and  Tnvel'  !■■  giuMlcaUou 
ent  form,  tho  LitMt  goug™plik«l  rwulW  of  tmml 
only  l>  the  InfomiUon  »«m«t*,  bnt  Ihd  torm  in 
ii  |inKlDC«d  Lj  blinlnblc,  tnd  Engllflh  G«ognphy  niiy  Iw  proud  oraucha 


EUBOPE.— Vol  L  THE  COUHTBIES  OP  THE  lUINUIlD  (eiclading 
the  North-Wost).  By  Gko.  G.  Chishoi.m,  M.A.,  B.Sr.  With  17  Maps 
and  over  100  lUnstration.i. 

EUBOPE.— Vol  U.  THE  BHITISH  ISLES,  SCANDINAVIA,  DENHABK, 
AND  THE  LOW  COVNTBIES.  By  Geo.  G.  Cuisholm,  M.A.,  B.8c., 
li^linburgh,  Fellow  of  ttie  Royal  Geographical  and  Statiatieal  8oei«tJea, 
External  Bxuuiaer  in  Political  Geograpliy  to  Victoria  UaiTsraity. 
With  Dumerous  Mapa  and  IllustTstionG.  [fit  the  Preu, 

ASIA.— V«LI.    NOBTHERN  AND  EASTEBN  ASIA,  CAUCASIA,  BUSSIAN 

TUBKESTAN,  BIBEBIA,  CHINESE  EHFIBE,  AND  JAPAN.     By  A. 

H.  KaASE.  F.E.G.8.     With  8  Maps  and  Bl  Ilhistratiom. 

"Ur.  Keane,  with  practlud  Hklll,  liu  braught  tDgathst  a  wUIe  nnd  moat  ImpnMlve 

army  of  facta  and  ■tatliCJca.  and  liii  book  liai  the  additional  advantage  of  numoroiw  fllua- 

tntlona.  acoploui  Index,  ami  a  Hln^larly  flne  aet  of  colourod  maps." — Speaiitr. 

ASIA.^VaL  n.  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTEBN  ASIA,  AFOHANIBTAN, 
INDIA,  INDO-CHINA,  XAI^T  FENDISULA,  TUBKET  Ut  ASIA, 
ARABIA,  AND  PERSIA.     By  A.  U.  Grane,  F.R.Q.S.     With  7  Maps 

and  B9  IlluHtnitian!!. 

reipecta  the  moet 

AFRICA.— VoLL    NORTH  AFBIOA.     By  A.  H.  Kea^ie,  F.R.G.S.,  Author 

or  "  Asia  "  in  the  same  aeries,  "  Gold  of  Opbir,"  etc.     With  9  Maps 

and  77  Illaatrations, 
"  The  preparation  of  tlin  book  niu-,t  liave  Invglved  iinmenM  and  original  Ubonr,  tor  the 
volume  In  the  (onner  aeriei  by  IJia  late  Keith  Johnston  hu  be«n  tntJnly  anponwled.    Mr. 
Keane  la  to  be  complin lentcd  un  the  manner  In  wbioh  lie  han  diuliar^M  his  taak."— ',7ai>|aB 
lltrald, 

AFRICA.— Vol.  n.    SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.8.,  Author 
of  "North  Africa"  in  tho  same  series,  "Gold  of  Ophir,"  eto.     With 
11  Map*  and  92  lllustiationB. 
"An  admirable  repertory,  i 

muRh  of  falitory,  ethnogiapby,  and  jiollUeal  vicbaltuiiH  ai 

eijilalu  the  seography." — Timet. 


STAMFORD'S  COHPEHDIUN  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AHD  nmi-Contd. 


NORTH  AMEBICA.— Vol  I.   CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND.   By 

Samuel  Edward  Dawson,  Litt.D.  (Laval),  F.R.S.C.    With  18  Maps 
and  90  Illustrations. 

"The  general  8cox>e  and  execution  of  the  work,  like  thone  of  its  predecessors,  are 
admirable.  "—A  thenmim. 

NORTH  AMERICA.— Vol  H  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Henkt 
Gannett,  Chief  Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
With  16  Maiw  and  72  Illustrations. 

"  The  toiK)graphy,  geology,  climate,  history,  and  impulation  of  the  States  are  thoroughly 
and  yet  concisely  trcatr^l,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  very  much  enluinco<l  by  the  scries  of 
elaborate  ma\y8."— Literature. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA.— Vol  L     SOUTH  AMERICA.     Bv 

A.  H.  Keank,  F.R.G.S.    Edited  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.R.S. 
With  Numerous  Maps  and  84  Illustrations. 

"A  valuable  and  richly  illiuitrated  compendium  of  the  geography  of  South  America."— 
dfOffraphical  Jovrnal. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA.— VoL  n.  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By 
A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  80  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.— VoL  I.       AUSTRALIA    AND    NEW   ZEALAND.      By 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.     With  numerous 
Maps  and  69  Illustrations. 

"  To  the  general  reader,  and  especially  to  the  feubdiviHion  of  that  extensive  genus  in* 
eluded  in  the  term  '  intending  visitors '  to  Australia,  Dr.  Wallace's  book  may  be  confidently 
recommended."— .S'o/itrday  Revieur. 

AUSTRALASIA.— VoL  H.  MALAYSIA  AND  THE  PACinC  ARCHI- 
PELAGOES. By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D.,  Author  of  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Marchesa."    With  numerous  Maps  and  47  Illustrations. 

"  Dr.  Guillemard's  volume  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  accurate  account  extant 
on  the  tropical  portion  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago." — Naturf. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Geographical  Knowledge,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe.  By  John  Kkane.  With  19  Maps  and  other 
Illustrations.     Dem}'-  8vo.     Cloth.     6s. 

MAPS :  Their  Uses  and  Conitmction.  A  short  popular  treatise  on  the 
advantages  and  defects  of  maps  on  the  various  projections,  followed  by 
an  outline  of  the  principles  involved  in  their  construction.  By  G. 
James  Morrison,  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.R.G.S.  With  45  Illustrations. 
Large  Post  8vo.     Cloth.     5s.  net. 


EDWARD  STANFORD'S  ATLASES. 


Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty  Queeii  Victoria. 

STANFORD'S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVBRSAL  GBOORAPHY. 

Exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divinions  of  tlie  various  Countries  of  the  World. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  One  hundred  Maps,  with  a  Geographical  Index.  Hize  when 
shut,  16  by  23  iuchen.  Weight,  25^  IbH.  Iini>erial  folio,  half  morocco  extra,  price 
£12 ;  full  morocco,  £15. 

Contenth: — 1.  Tlio  World  in  HemiKph^res.— 2.  The  World  on  Morcator's  Prqjection. 
The  Ea8t«»m  World.— 3.  The  World  on  Morcator's  Pn)jection.  TIjo  Wi^t^rn  World.— 4.  The 
Ck)untries  rounfi  the  North  Polo.- 5.  The  World,  showing  the  British  Possi>Hsion8. — 
<».  Europe. — 7.  The  British  Isles.  A  Stereograph ical  Map.— 8.  Tlie  British  Islfs.  A  Hydro- 
graphical  Map.— 9.  The  British  Isles.  A  Geological  Maj).- 10.  The  British  Isles.  A 
Parliamentary  Map.— 11.  The  British  Isles,  A  Railway  Map.— 12.  The  British  Isles.  A 
tSeries  of  Rainfall  and  TeiniH-rature  Majw.— 18.  England.—  I-I-IT.  England.  Ck>unties  and 
Mimicipal  Boroiighs.  X.E.,  N.W.,  8.E.,  S.W.— 18-21.  Central  Lomlon.  N.E.,  N.W.,  8.E., 
S.W.— 22.  Outer  London.  City  and  Metropolitan  Police  Areas.- 23.  Scotland.- 24-27. 
Scotland.  Counti«»s  and  Municipal  Burghs.  X.E.,  N.W.,  S.E.,  S.W. — 28.  Indand. — 
2^1-32.  Ireland.  Counties  and  Municipal  Boroughs.  N.E.,  N.W.,  8.E.,  S.W.— 38.  The 
Channel  Islands.— 34.  Dennmrk and  Schloswig-Holstein.  Iceland.— 35.  Sweden  and  Norway. 
-30.  German  Empire,  Western  Part.— 37.  (ternmn  Empire,  Eastern  Part.  Poland. — 88. 
Austria-Hungarv.— 31).  Switzerland. — 40.  The  Netherlamis  and  Belgium. — II.  The  Countries 
arouml  the  Mediterranean  Sea. — 42.  Franco  in  DeiJartments.  France  in  Provinces. — 48. 
Spain  and  Portugal. — 44.  The  Canary  Islands. — 45.  Tlie  Island  of  Madeira.— 4«.  Italy, 
North.  Sardinia.— 47.  Italy,  South.— 48.  Greece.— 49.  The  Balkan  Peninsula.— 50.  The 
Bosphonis  and  the  Dardanelles. — 51.  The  Sea  of  Mannora. — 52.  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.— 53.  Cyprus.- 54.  Russia  and  Poland.— 55.  Sketch  of  tlie  Acquisitions  of  Russia. — 
56.  Asia.— 67.  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Black  Sea. — 58.  Tiie  Eu])hrates  Valley, 
Syria,  Kurdistan,  etc.— 59.  Central  Asia.— 60.  The  North-West  Frontier  of  In<iia.— 61.  Pales- 
tine.— «^2.  Iiulla,  Northern  Part.— 63.  India,  Southern  Part. — 64.  Burma— 65.  Ceylon. — 
06.  Siam,  Bunna,  and  Anam.— 67.  China.— »V8.  JajMin.— 69.  Asiatic  Archipelago.— 70.  Borneo. 
—71.  Africa.— 72.  Egvpt. — 73.  Central  Africa.— 74.  South  Africa.— 75.  Madagascar.— 76. 
North  America.- 77.  Newfoundland.— 78.  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.— 
79.  Ontario  and  We.stenj  Quebec— 80.  Manitoba.— 81.  British  Columbia  and  the  N.W.  Terri- 
tory.—82.  Thp  United  States  of  North  AmericA,— 83.  Tlie  West  Indies.— 84.  Jamaica.— 85. 
The  Bahama.s. — 86.  The  Leewanl  Islands. — 87.  The  Windward  Islands. — 88.  South  America. 
89.  The  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Paraguay,  etc. — 90.  The  Falkland  Islands.— 91.  Australia, 
East.— 92.  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands.— 93.  Queen.sland.— 94.  New  South  Wales. 
-  95.  Victoria,— 96.  South  Australia.— 1>7.  Western  Australia,— 1>8.  Tasmania.  The  Fyi 
Aix5hii)elago.— 99.  New  Zealand.— 100.  The  Pacific  Islands. 

•»*  Most  of  the  maps  in  the  above  Atlas  are  sold  sei»arately. 


STANFORD'S     FAMILY    ATLAS     OF     GENERAL     OBOGRAPHT. 

Exhibiting  the  various  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Chief  Countries  of  the 
World.  Fifty  Maps,  with  a  List  of  Latitudes  an<l  Longitudes.  Imperial  folio,  half 
morocco.    £5 :  5s.    Size  when  shut,  16  inches  by  23  inches. 

CoNTKNTs :— 1.  The  WorM  in  Hemispheres,  with  a  series  of  sections.— 2.  Tlie  World, 
showing  the  British  Possessions. — 3.  EurofM*. — t.  The  British  Isles,  a  Parliamentary  map. 
—5.  England.— 6.  Scotlaml. — 7.  Ireland.— 8.  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  Iceland. — 
9.  Sweden  and  Norway.— 10.  German  Empire,  Westeni  Part.— 11.  Gennan  Empire,  Eastern 
Part.  Poland.— 12.  Austria- Hungarj-.—1.3.  Switzerland.— 14.  The  Netherlands  and 
Belgimn. — 15.  l-Yance  in  Department*.  France  in  Provinces. — 16.  S])ain  and  Portugal. — 
17.  Italy,  North.  Sardinia.— 18.  lUily,  South.— 19.  (ireece.- 20.  The  Balkan  Peninsula.— 
21.  Russia  and  Poland.— 22.  Asia.- 23.  Central  Asia.— 24.  Palestine.— 2.'».  India,  Northern 
Part.— 26.  India,  Southern  Part.— 27.  Burma.— 2.s.  Ceylon  —29.  China.— 80.  JajMin.— 81. 
The  Asiatic  Archipelago.— 32.  Africa.— 83.  Eg}'i)t.— 84.  South  Africa.— 85.  North  America. 
— 36.  QuelKH*,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island.— 37.  Ontario  and 
Western  Quebec.— 38,  Manitoba.— 39.  British  Columbia  and  the  North-West  Territory. — 
40.  Tlie  United  States  of  North  America.— 4L  The  West  Indies.— 42.  South  America.— 43. 
The  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. — 14.  Queensland.— 45.  New  South 
Wales. — 46.  Victoria. — 47.  South  Australia. — 18.  Western  Australia. — 41».  Tasmania.  The 
Fyi  Archipelago.— 5a  New  Zealand. 


r^' 


BTAHFORD'S  I<ONDOH  ATI«A8  OF  UNIYBRSAIi 

OBOORAPHT 

Qiuu'to  Edition,  containing  4S  Citlourcd  Maps,  camfully  drawn,  and  beautifully  en- 
gravetl  on  Htecl  and  copper  platen ;  and  an  Alpliabetical  List  of  about  80,000  iiames, 
witli  LaUludea  and  I^onititudes.  Fourth  Edition,  leviRed  and  enlarged.  Imperial  4to, 
lialf  morocco,  cloth  sides,  ^\\\,  ed^^es,  SOs.    Hize  when  Hhnt,  12  lucheH  by  15  inches. 

Contests  :— 1.  UemiHphero,  Wiwt,  Physical.  -2.  Hemisphew,  EaKt,  riiysical.— H.  World 
on  Mercator'K  rrqjection.— 4.  Euro]>e.— 5.  BritiHh  IkIos,  Orottraphieal. — 6.  Britisli  IhIck, 
llydroKrophical.— 7.   En{;lBn«I  nud   WaleM.— 8.    Scotland.-  {>.    Irt^laud.— 10.    8w<>den  anil 
Norway.— 11.  Denmark.— 12.  Oeniiany,  Weiit.— IS.  Gerniany,  Kanl. — 14.  Austria- Hiingaiy. 
—15.  Switzerland.- 1(1.  XctherlandH  and  Belgium.— IT.  Fninci*.— 18.  Sfiain  and  Portugal. 
19.   Italy,  North.— 20.   Italy,  rtouth.—2l.   Balkan  Pt-n in suLi.— 2-2.   Mediterranean.  Wi-nU 
23.  Mediterranean,  EaMt.— 24.  KuKHiaand  t-he  C'lurasiiH.- 2.'i.  Asia.- 20.  TurkeaUin,  West. 
—27.  Tnrkestim,  East.  -28.  niina.— 2'i.  JaiKin.-30.   Imlla,  North.— 31.    India.  SiMith.- 
32.  Ceylon.— .S.S.  East  Indies.— 34.  Holy  l^n«l.— S."*.  Africa.— »•».  Ejo'pt.— 37.  ^k)^th  Africn. 
-38.  North  America.— S*.*.  Dominion  of  Cnnndn.— 40.  Canada,  East. — 41.  Canada,  Wi>st. -- 
42.  United  States,  East.- -43.  UniU**!  States,  West.— 44.  W»'st  Indien  and  Central  America. 
— 45.   South  Anu-rica.— 4i>.    Austnilia.— 47.   TaHmaniu. — 4^5.    .\ew  Ze,aland. — Alj«hal)eti<':tl 
List  of  Names. 

'  •  All  the  maps  in  the  above  Atlas  an*  s(»ld  se]>arate1y. 


STANFORD'S  OGTAYO  ATLAS  OF  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  3K  Maps,  cart:fully  dniwn  and  beautifully  engraved  on  (M)])])(>r  plates,  eolourt^il 
to  iihow  the  latest  Political  Boundarii.'S  and  the  leading  Phyhical  Feattires ;  also  an 
AIphal)etic:;al  List  of  about  30,lH)o  names,  with  Latitudes  and  T^tngitudes.  Handsomely 
Ixiuml  in  half  nioiYjcco,  gilt  iMlgcs,  price  21h.    Si/e  when  shut,  71  inches  by  12  inches. 

Contests:- 1.  World.— 2.  Europe. —8.  British  Isles,  Onigmphical. — 4.  England  and 
Wales.— 5.  S<*otIand. — <J.  Ireland.— «.  .Swf«len  and  Norway. — 8.  Denmark. — 9.  (.lerrnauy, 
W.— 10.  (3enminy,  E.— 11.  Austri;i- Hungary.- -12.  Switzerland.— 13.  NHherlands  and 
llelglum.— 14.  France.— 15.  Sjiain  and  Portugal.— 16.  Italy,  N.— 17.  Italy,  S.— IS.  litdkan 
Peninsula.— 19.  Me«iiternwii\in,  W.--20.  Mwiiteriani'an,  E. — 21.  Kussla.— 22.  Asia.  -23. 
China.— 2».  Japan.— 25.  India.  N.— 2»i.  India,  S.— 27.  East  Indies.— 28.  Ibdy  Lsind.- 29. 
Afriui.— 30.  South  Africa.-  31.  North  America.— 32.  Dominion  of  Ginarla.— 83.  Unit«-<I 
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